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PREFACE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Army  Book  is  to  give  to  all  its  readers  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  British  army  and  military 
system.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  certain  amount  of  what 
is  history  must  be  introduced;  not,  however,  as  a  main 
feature,  but  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  grasp  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  army,  of  the  experiences  gained  in  war,  and  of 
the  effect  of  these  antecedents  and  experiences  on  the  action 
of  the  statesmen  who  have  been  concerned  in  establishing 
the  system  in  force. 

Similarly,  in  the  several  chapters  on  the  components  of 
the  army — infantry;  cavalry,  Ac,  what  is  historical  in  them 
will,  it  is  thought,  better  conduce  to  the  understanding  ot 
the  spirit  and  best  traditions  of  the  arm  concerned. 

Matter  of  controversy  has  been  unavoidable,  but  beyond 
the  sincere  endeavour  to  represent  adequately  the  intention 
animating  the  measures  of  reform  on  which  the  army 
system  is  based,  no  attempt  at  controversy  has  been  made 
nor  is  needed. 

The  example  of  the  military  organization  of  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  has  undoubtedly  been  before  the  country, 
while  army  reforms  have  been  in  progress ;  and  as,  though 
never  strictly  followed,  the  example  has  done  much  to  inspire 
these  reforms  it  will  necessarily  be  often  referred  to.  That 
organization,  whose  essence  is  short  service  with  reserves, 
although  it  is  applied  in  practice  on  the  Continent  on  the 
largest  scale,  through  the  plan  of  universal  obligation 
for  military  service — the  nation  in  arms — has,  as  compared 
with  former  systelns,  distinctive  features  of  detail   as  well 
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as  of  principle,  so  generally  accepted  by  all  the  chief  military 
powers  as  to  be  here  designated  the  **  modern  system/* 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  first  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  "  modem  system,"  in  its  English  garb. 
Not  only  recruiting,  and  the  regimental  system  of  organiza- 
tion, but  the  Acts  affecting  the  Army  and  regulations  of  all 
kinds  have  in  this  intervetl  undergone  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete revision  or  reconstruction,  and  the  present  moment 
appears  more  favourable  than  any  in  the  past  for  describing 
the  results. 

Characteristic  of  the  modem  system  is  the  increased 
interest  evinced  by  all  classes  in  each  and  every  country  in 
its  military  organization,  means,  and  methods.    This  is  very 
observable  in  the  states  of  the  Continent,  particularly  where 
universal  service  has  been  longest  established.     In  Germany 
conversance  with  things  military  pervades  all  classes.     In 
France  the  army  is  enthusiastically  supported.    In  Austria 
where  the  legislative  houses  use  their  power  of  expression 
and  criticism  very  freely,  the  close  knowledge  of  the  army 
displayed  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  press,   is 
remarkable.    In  this  country  the  navy  is  our  first  line,  and 
there  is  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  interest  the  public 
bestows  on  it.    With  the   army,  in  whose  excellence   are 
involved  so  many  questions  of  detail,  the  public   interest 
and  knowledge  are  further  to  seek,  and  the  British  legisla- 
ture while  equally  responsible  with  that  of  any  Continental 
nation  is  less  endowed  with  the  critical  knowledge  requi- 
site for  the  use  of  its  controlling  power.     This  is  probably  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  our  national  history. 

But  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  all  towards  improvement 
in  these  respects.  Through  the  comparative  frequency  in 
late  years  of  our  small  wars  the  national  interest  in  the 
soldier  has  been  raised.  The  institution  of  the  war  corre- 
spondent has  supplied  the  popular  demand :  the  growth  and 
consolidation  of  the  volunteer  system  have  brought  some 
features  of  the  military  career  home  to  our  daily  life ;  this 
last  cause  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  thiog  else  to 
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popularize  the  army,  formerly  an  exotic  institution,  strange, 
mistrusted,  and  engaging  attention  only  in  connection  with 
histoiy  or  when  history  was  being  made. 

While  welcoming  this  improvement  and  invoking  more 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  quality  rather  than  quantity 
is  perhaps  what  is  most  wanted.  Even  a  positive  experience 
of  regimental  life,  however  intense  and  sincere,  may  mislead 
as  to  the  title  of  its  possessor  to  the  functions  of  a  critic, 
when  the  subject  for  criticism  is  a  military  system  owing  its 
inspiration  and  its  source  to  the  deep-laid  experience  of  the 
country,  its  statesmen  and  great  officers ;  and  whose  results 
are  deeply  seated  and  broadly  spread.  It  is  not  from  its 
effect  here  and  there  that  a  true  judgment  of  its  value  can 
be  framed ;  this  can  only  be  attained  by  study,  comparison, 
and  the  "  enquiring  wisely  "  which  Solomon  recommends. 

And  when  the  system  is  criticised,  it  is  often  overlooked 
how  much  has  depended  rather  on  the  manipulation  of  it 
than  on  the  system  itself.  Experience  has  to  be  bought; 
how  difficult  must  it  have  been  to  graft  into  the  habits  of 
administratioa,  engendered  by  the  old  hand<to-mouth 
policy,  that  careful  foresight  and  sureness  of  aim  which 
the  "modem  system"  demands,  with  its  rigid  terms  of 
engagement,  and  consequent  fixed  period  for  replacement  of 
men.  There  are  rules  for  the  game,  and  their  neglect  brings 
its  Nemesis  as  surely  as  the  missing  the  mark  in  the  Quentin 
play  of  our  forefathers. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  the  provision  of  fighting  men  the 
only  one  demanding  attention.  In  the  training  of  an  army 
the  great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  lies  in  the  enormous 
difference  between  its  life  and  surroundings  in  peace,  and  the 
knowledge  and  qualities  it  must  be  ready  to  exhibit  in  war. 
It  is  unlike  a  navy  which  is  edways  on  active  service,  and 
whose  officers  are  called  on  continually  during  their  career 
to  encounter  danger,  and  incur  the  gravest  responsibilities. 
For  this  reason  alone  army  management  may  well  be  entitled 
to  special  consideration. 

The  general  organization  under  which  an  officer  of  the  army 
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works  has  a  very  important  effect  on  the  developmeiit  of  his 
character ;  it  affects  the  qualifications  demanded  of  him  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  the  study  and  practice  enjoined  on 
him  throughout  his  service,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  made,  in  each  rank,  to  exercise  responsibility. 
"  As  the  tree  falls  so  will  it  lie  "  ;  as  the  service  moulds  the 
officer,  so  will  he  be.    We  may  be  well  assured  that  in  the 
aggregate,  selection  or  no  selection,  the  choice  of  men  for 
liigh  employment  is  limited  to  the  officers  the  service  can 
produce.     Everything  then  depends  on  this — that  the  organi- 
zation should  be  so  devised  as  to  supply  officers  of  trained 
capacity  equal  on  emergency  to  their  higher  duties. 

In  fine,  this  book  is  designed  to  offer  to  its  readers  an 
account  of  the  existing  army  system  and  of  its  antecedents 
without  knowledge  of  which  no  such  progressive  modifica- 
tions as  a  healthy  life  demands  can  safely  be  undertaken. 


A  WORK  of  precisely  the  kind  now  presented  to  readers  of  all 
classes,  military  and  civil,  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted 
either  officially  or  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  Editors 
therefore  feel  they  must  beg  the  kind  indulgence  of  their 
readers. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  four  parts,  of  which  Part  I.  is 
devoted  to  tracing  out  the  gradual  development  of  the 
British  army  system. 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  components  of  the  army,  as  stated, 
with  some  reference  to  history.  A  detailed  reproduction  of 
official  regulations  has  on  principle  been  avoided.  The  text  of 
such  regulations  is  the  sole  authority :  a  list  of  those  in  force  is 
issued  with  Army  Orders  for  January,  which  can  be  purchased 
for  twopence. 

Part  III.  treats  (1)  of  that  important  branch  of  the  army 
Imperial  and  native,  which  is  stationed  in  and  provides  for 
the  safety  and  defence  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  (2)  of 
the  forces  raised  in  the  Colonies  for  their  own  defence. 
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Part  IV.  deals  with  the  army  in  war  time,  setting  forth 
the  situation  which  would  obtain  both  at  home  and  at  the  seat 
of  war  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  mobilize  for  home  defence, 
or  of  having  to  despatch  an  expeditionary  force  abroad. 

The  chapters  have  been  generetlly  arranged  in  numbered 
sub-headings,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  facilitate  study 
and  reference. 

Two  maps  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  certain  parts 
of  the  work.  Of  these,  No.  1  gives  the  arrangement  of 
the  militaiy  and  regimental  districts  of  the  home  army  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  No.  2  shows  concisely  the  coaling 
stations  and  Colonial  defended  ports  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  distribution  of  troops,  Imperial  and  locetl,  for  their 
protection. 

The  Editors,  impressed  from  the  commencement  of  their 
labours  with  the  necessity  for  ensuring  that  every  part  of  the 
work  should  be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  and  not 
merely  as  a  compilation,  have  obtained  valuable  assistance, 
freely  and  cordially  rendered,  from  a  number  of  officers  and 
other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  service,  who  have  either 
written  various  chapters  in  their  entirety,  or  have  more  or 
less  identified  themselves  with  the  matter  they  contain. 

From  the  many  kind  offers  of  assistance  made  them,  the 
Editors  know  that  had  they  been  able  to  extend  their 
demands  for  aid,  these  would  have  been  cordially  met,  and 
the  work  would  have  benefited  thereby :  but  to  do  this  was 
impossible  in  the  time  available. 

The  thanks  of  the  Editors  are  sincerely  tendered  to  the 
undermentioned  contributors,  who  have  all,  some  to  a  greater 
and  others  to  a  less  degree,  afforded  their  valuable  help, 
viz. : — 

Major  J.  Adye,  R.A. 

Major  Eustace  Balfour,  London  Scottish  K.V. 

Colonel  J.  T.  Barrington. 

Mr.  H.  T.  De  la  Bfere,  C.B. 

General  Sir  R  Biddulph,  R.A.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Major  H.  N.  Bunbury,  A.S.C. 


/ 
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Captain  C.  E.  CallweU,  RA. 

Major  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  R.R,  K.C.M.G. 

Gteneral  the  Hon.  W.  H.  A.  Feilding. 

Dr.  a  Fleming,  C.B. 

Major  C.  F.  Gambier,  I.S.C. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Gough,  14th  Hussars. 

Rev.  C.  Gregson,  C.F. 

Capt  J.  M.  Grierson,  R.A. 

Colonel  C.  Grove,  C.B.,  A.A.G. 

Colonel  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  A.A.G. 

Colonel  E.  T.  Button,  A.D.C. 

Mr.  G.  Lawson,  C.B. 

Colonel  J.  F.  Maurice,  RA.,  C.B. 

Colonel  0.  R  Middleton,  E.G.  Boyal  Lancaster. 

Major  W.  Peacocke,  RE.,  C.M.G. 

Surgeon-Major  W.  S.  Pratt,  A.M.S. 

Major-General  F.  G.  Bavenhill,  R.A. 

Colonel  H.  S.  Reeves,  C.B.,  A.Q.M.G. 

Mr.  Denham  Robinson. 

lieut-Colonel  C.  M.  Watson,  R.E,  C.M.G. 

Colonel  Sir  W.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Bart. 
For  the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  the  thanks  of  the  Editors 
are  due  to  Captain  J.  S.  Cowans,  R.B.,  and  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  maps  to  Lieut-Col.  J.  E.  Trotter,  R.A.,  also  for  kind 
help  in  other  ways  to  Lieut.> General  E  F.  Chapman,  RA. 
C.B.,  Lieut-General  J.  J.  H.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Major  J.  Wolfe 
Murray,  RA.,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Cromie,  RK,  Mr.  W. 
Benett,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  Mr.  G.  R  Hunter^  Special 
Aissistant  to  the  Director  of  Artilleiy. 

The  Editors  are  also  grateful  to  the  many  officers  and 
officials  of  the  War  Office  who  have  afforded  them  valuable 
help  genenvlly. 

For  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph  which  has  been 
given  as  frontispiece,  with  the  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Editors  have  to  thank  Major-General 
Sir  C.  W.  WUson,  RE.,  E.C.B.,  E.C.M.G.,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  department ;  the  right  to  reproduce 
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tJie  pbott^raph  having  kindly  been  given  by  Mr.  A.  Bassaao 
of  25,  Old  Bond  Street  The  Editors  desire  respectfully 
to  acknowledge  the  kind  sanction  accorded  by  H.K.H.  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  his  portrait  being  given  in  the  book, 
and  their  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Herman  Herkomer  who 
painted  the  picture,  and  to  the  otficers  of  the  Royal 
Eogmeers  whose  property  it  is,  for  the  right  to  reproduce 
it,  aa  well  as  to  Messrs.  A.  Dixon  and  Son,  of  112,  Albany 
Street,  for  the  use  of  the  negative. 
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Part  I, 
THE  ARMY  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Imperial  Defbnob. 

HiSTORV  records  no  development  so  remarkable  as  that  of  the 
British  Empire,  built  up  by  the  operation  of  natural  forces 
rather  than  by  national  policy.    The  Colonial  Empire  of 
Some  iras  military  in  its  essence,  deliberately  planned  and 
systematically  constructed.     The  modern   Ccrman  Empire 
has  been  achieved  by  the  persistent  dynastic  purpose  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  along  a  line  of  Prussian  sovereigns. 
Military  pre-eminence,  around  which  the  scattered  fragments 
of  German-speaking  peoples  could  group  themselves,  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  success ;  but  this  condition  was  fully 
realised  from  the  first  by  the  HohenzoUems,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  a  continuous  policy.    Other  Empires,  generally  shoi-t- 
lived,  have  been  the  creations   of  the  genius  for  war  or 
statecraft  of  individuals.    The  fortunes  of  Austria  have  been 
laigely  determined  by  royal  marriages.    The  colonial  develop- 
ment of  ancient  Greece  presents  numerous  analogies  to  our 
own ;  but  the  oflSshoots  of  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  most 
part  left  the  parent  state  as  complete  organizations  carrying 
with  them  the  machinery  of  government    The  seeds  of  dis- 
int^ration  were  thus  early  sown,  and  the  successful  colonies 
of  Greece  tended  to  become  rival  states,  frequently  at  war 
with  each  other  or  with  the  mother  country,  which  proved 
unable,  in  wealth,  population,    or  power   to  preserve   its 
ascendancy. 

The  building  up  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain  has 
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been  accomplished  by  a  variety  of  methods.  The  instincts 
of  a  curiously  mixed  race  and  the  supreme  advantages  of 
geographical  position  favoured,  from  the  earliest  days,  the 
growth  of  Sea  Power,  and  supplied  a  long  succession  of 
intrepid  navigators  and  adventurers.  The  pressure  of  an 
increasing  home  population  quickened  enterprise,  to  which 
the  habits  of  the  people  were  eminently  adapted.  Even  the 
desire  to  escape  from  religious  or  political  oppression  was 
not  without  influence  upon  the  emigrating  tendency.  The 
mpid  growth  of  manufactures  due  to  the  great  and  various 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  created-  an  ever-growing 
demand  for  available  markets.  If  any  leading  principle  of 
national  policy  can  be  discovered,  it  must  pi-olDably  be  sought 
in  the  exigencies  of  trade.  Such  a  policy  was,  however, 
unconsciously  followed  rather  than  deliberately  adopted. 
Individual  statesmen,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
were  able  to  grasp  the  coming  needs  of  the  nation,  and  to 
foresee  the  means  by  which  alone  these  needs  could  be  met ; 
but  the  pages  of  history  do  not  reveal  any  clear  continuity 
of  direct  purpose,  and  historians  have  largely  failed  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  the  events  they  describe.  The 
British  Empire  was  an  evolution,  not  a  creation. 

Tlie  wars  of  the  Norman  kings  of  England  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  retention  of  their  French  dominions.  The 
effort  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  expansion  of  England 
was  not  to  involve  any  portion  of  the  European  Continent, 
save  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  lesson  had  to  be  learned 
in  blood  and  fire,  and  meanwhile  the  Crusades  pointed  the 
way  to  action  in  distant  lands.  The  civil  wars  which  ended 
with  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
l^ench  wars  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  supplied  no 
iucentive  to  colonial  enterprise.  Under  Elizabeth,  the 
internal  troubles  arising  out  of  the  fieformation  subsided ; 
the  Scotch,  disastrously  defeated  by  Protector  Somerset  in 
1547,  ceased  to  make  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
England ;  trade  was  stimulated,  and  the  navy,  first  established 
as  a  national  force  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIT.,  was  developed  ; 
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expeditions  sailed  for  many  seas  to  follow  up  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama ;  the  East  India  Gompaay 
received  its  first  patent.  The  greatest  impetus  to  expansion 
was,  however,  probably  supplied  by  the  conflict  with  Spain, 
For  the  first  time  England  found  herself  engaged  in  niaritime 
war  with  a  great  power  holding  extra-European  possessions^ 
and  carrying  on  a  rich  trade  whose  destruction  provided  a 
powerful  spur  to  the  ambitions  of  a  race  of  sailors.  All  the 
conditions  were  thus  favourable  to  a  new  departure,  and  the 
year  1606  saw  the  first  public  step  towards  the  colonization 
of  North  America;,  in  the  charter  granted  to  Virginia. 

The  process  of  expansion  made  great  advances  during 
the  17th  century,  checked  for  a  time  by  civil  war,  but 
powerfully  forwarded  by  the  navy  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Dutch  and  Spanish  wars  of  Cromwell,  though  contribut- 
ing little  directly  to  the  territorial  possessions  of  England, 
mark  a  veritable  epoch  in  her  development.  The  peculiar 
(lower  of  the  tremendous  weapon  wielded  by  Blake  could  not 
escape  recognition,  and  the  inherent  national  capacity  for 
naval  warfare,  which  had  been  abundantly  manifested  in 
earlier  days,  received  new  and  startling  illustrations.  In  the 
capture  of  Jamaica  from  Spain  in  1655,  possibilities  of  action 
across  the  seas  were  revealed,  which  extended  far  beyond  the 
actual  gain.  From  this  period,  the  conception  of  maritime 
supremacy  and  of  all  that  maritime  supremacy  implies,  may 
be  said  to  date.  This  conception,  since  partially  obscured, 
has  recently  reasserted  itself  as  the  cardinal  factor  of  Imperial 
defence. 

The  Dutch  wars  of  Charles  II.  were  largely  colonial  in 
their  objects,  and  their  comparative  failure  in  results  was 
solely  due  to  the  inadequate  naval  means  with  which  they 
were  undertaken ;  but  meanwhile  the  settlements  in  North 
America  were  rapidly  spreading  along  the  Atkntic  coast 
line  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolinas  had  been  founded 
and  the  Dutch  had  been  expelled  from  New  York. 

The  Sevolution  placed  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  the  Union  with  Scotland,  enacted  in  1707, 
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brought  a  new  and  vigorous  nationality  to  share  in  tlie  work 
of  expansion.  France,  the  dominant  power  of  Europe  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  crippled  by  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  left  Great  Britain  a  world-wide  state,  while  the  Spanish 
monopoly  of  the  Southern  and  Central  American  trade  was 
brought  to  an  end.  The  five  great  wars  which  beginning  in 
1739  extended  with  brief  intervals  to  1815,  in  spite  of  their 
varying  fortunes,  set  the  seal  upon  the  greatness  of  the  Empire. 
The  colonies  of  France,  built  up  with  laborious  care,  almost 
disappeared.  Those  of  Holland  and  Spain  contributed  to 
British  growth,  while  as  naval  powers  these  states  ceased 
to  exist.  Thus,  though  shorn  of  half  a  continent  by  the 
revolt  of  North  America,  Great  Britain  emerged  from  the 
long  ordeal  with  maritime  and  colonial  supremacy  absolute 
and  unquestioned.  In  India  and  in  North  America  the 
rivalry  of  European  powers  was  ended.  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  important  islands  in  many  seas,  and 
promising  settlements  scattered  over  the  world  remained  as 
the  spoils  of  conflicts  whose  real  purport  was  little  understood. 
The  long  struggle  had,  without  special  direction  but  inevitably, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  contest  for  maritime  ascendancy  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  to  whom  expansion  was  instinctive. 
Thus,  while  the  inherent  colonizing  genius  of  the  race 
enabled  it  to  form  flourishing  settlements,  the  process  of 
extension  whs  at  once  stimulated  and  furthered  by  the 
rivalry  of  other  nations  who  were  first  in  the  field ;  and  war, 
however  aiising,  became  a  means  of  colonial  aggrandizement. 
Sea  i)Ower,  found  necessary  for  the  protection  of  trade 
became  the  weapon  before  which  fell  the  older  colonial 
systems  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

Expansion  at  the  expense  of  European  powers  ended  in 
1815  ;  but  great  additions  have  since  been  meule  to  British 
India,  and  colonization  pure  and  simple  has  proceeded  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  continent  of  Australia  has  become 
part  of  the  Empire.  In  New  Zealand,  native  wars  have  ended 
and  a  bright  future  lies  before  these  favoured  islands.     In 
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Africa  an  enormous  temtorial  extension  has  taken  place, 
and  the  process  shows  no  signs  of  reaching  its  limit. 
Meanwhile  the  important  strategic  and  commercial  centre 
of  Hong  Kong  has  been  added  to  the  Crown,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Borneo  and  of  New  Guinea,  together  with 
Socotra  near  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  have  passed  under  the  flag. 

Other  powers  also  are  expanding  their  foreign  dominions 
with  much  eagerness  and  varying  success.  France  is  seeking 
to  build  up  an  Indo-Chinese  dominion,  and  alreedy  holds  a 
large  portion  of  North  and  West  Africa  and  a  foothold  in 
Madagascar.  Germany  has  entered  into  competition  with 
Great  Britain  in  East  and  West  Africa,  and  has  annexed  a 
portion  of  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  and  other 
Pacific  islands.  Italy  is  established  on  the  Ked  Sea.  Bussia 
has  made  an  enormous  extension  of  territory  in  Central  Asia 
and  now  marches  with  India,^  China,  and  Persia;  but 
with  vast  continental  territories  to  absorb  has  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  seas.  Although  the  United  States  have  so  far 
kept  to  the  precepts  of  their  founders,  there  are  signs  that 
expansion  may  be  expected.  The  apparent  purpose  in  these 
various  extensions  has  been  mainly  commercial ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  France  especially,  strategic  considerations  have 
plaii Jy  influenced  policy. 

The  problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  one  of  extreme 
complexity  in  the  case  of  an  Empire  built  up  of  scattered 
fragments,  embracing  many  nationalities  and  comprising 
forms  of  government  widely  differing.  The  variety  of  the 
processes  by  which,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Greater 
Britain  has  been  acquired,  the  extension  in  obedience  to 
natural  law  rather  than  to  deliberate  design,  and  the 
constantly  shifting  phases  of  a  development  which  has  never 
ceased,  have  combined  to  obscure  the  issues  and  confuse  the 
judgment.  The  popular  histories  on  which  the  mind  of  the 
nation  has  been  fed  have  largely  failed  to  trace  the  lessons 

*  With  Afghanistan,  whotc  frontiers  are  delimited  in  eoneurrence  with 
the  Government  of  India. 
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oT  the  past  and  tx)  draw  from  tliem  guidance  for  the  future. 
Bare  statesmen,  such  as  Chatham,  were  too  much  occupied  in 
building  up  the  Empire  to  be  able  to  study  the  means  by 
which  it  might  subsequently  be  knit  together  and  held 
against  the  world. 

After  the  long  series  of  great  wars  which  ended  in  1815, 
it  was  natural  that  a  period  of  reaction  should  set  in,  and 
that  the  stress  of  the  past  should  be  forgotten.  The  suc- 
ceeding generation  had  ceased  to  remember  what  a  great 
war  implied,  and  the  Crimean  campaign  found  the  army 
unprepared.  Bussia  at  this  period  was  easily  prevented 
by  the  British  navy  from  external  aggression,  and  the  many 
lessons  of  the  war  did  not  directly  touch  the  problem  of 
Imperial  defence.  Even  the  fact  that  it  was  the  navy  which 
rendered  possible  the  operations  before  Sebastopol  was 
generaUy  ignored. 

In  1859,  the  fortifications  of  the  French  Channel  ports 
having  attracted  public  attention,  a  Boyal  Commission 
was  appointed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  an  era  of  for- 
tification supervened,  spread  over  many  years.  Fortifica- 
tion, however,  is  not  Imperial  defence.  Thus,  when  war 
appeared  to  be  within  a  measurable  distance  in  1878  and 
apprehensions  were  widely  felt  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
risks,  the  nation  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  unsolved 
problem.  For  the  first  time  Greater  Britain  began  to  realize 
what  war  might  imply,  and  the  Australasian  colonies  at  once 
initiated  measures  of  local  defence.  The  Boyal  Commission 
/^  of  1879*  followed,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  general  enquiry 
into  the. defensive  needs  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  the  great 
trade  routes,  and  the  provision  of  a  protected  coal  supply, 
was  undertaken.  The  Eeport  of  this  Commission  laid  down 
the  coaling  stations  which  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
defend  with  reference  to  trade,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
strategic  value  of    which    had    been    half-forgotten    since 

*  Rojal  CommiBsion  on  the  Defence  of  Britisih  Possessions  and  Commerce 
nbroiid;  the  Enrl  of  CRm»n-on,  Pro!»ident. 
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ilie  opeuing  of  the  Suez  canal.  The  question  of  the  navy 
fonned  no  part  of  the  reference  to  the  commissioners ;  but 
their  enquiry  inevitably  led  them  to  utter  words  of  grave 
warning  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  force  on  which  the  whole 
structure  of  Imperial  defence  must  rest.  Incomplete  and 
one-sided  as  necessarily  was  an  enquiry,  from  which  the  navy, 
India^  the  fortresses  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax  and 
Bermuda,  and  home  defence  were  excluded,  it  marks  u 
d^nite  step  in  advance — a  real  attempt  to  grapple  with 
a  portion  of  the  problem.  The  exhaustive  series  of  reports 
were  completed  in  1882,  and  action  slowly  followed  on  the 
lines  laid  down,  quickened  perhaps  by  the  war  scare  of  1885, 
which,  like  that  of  1878,  was  widely  felt. 

Progress  had  been  made,  however,  especially  in  some  of 
tbe  Australasian  colonies,  and  the  national  unpreparedness 
had  at  least  been  mitigated.  Moreover,  the  problem  of 
Imperial  defence  had  begun  to  attract  many  minds,  and  as 
a  natural  result  the  naval  requirements  of  the  Empire  began 
to  be  asserted.  Naval  history  was  studied  no  longer  as  a  mere 
record  of  actions,  but  in  the  broad  sense  of  its  bearing  upon 
iht  nation's  past. 

The  curve  representing  the  strength  of  the  navy  year  by 
year  is  curiously  suggestive.  Each  war  is  marked  by  a  gieat 
rbe ;  each  scare  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Peace,  or  the  tran- 
quillizing of  the  public  alarm,  is  represented  by  a  rapid  descent. 
Individual  writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  great  development  of 
foTeign  navies  and  the  enormous  tasks  wliich  would  devolve 
upon  the  British  navy  in  the  protection  of  trade.  The  essential 
change  of  conditions  since  the  period  of  the  French  wars, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  home  population  on  an  imported 
food-supply  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out.  The  \atal 
necessity  for  gimrding  the  trade  on  which  hangs  the  very 
existenee  of  millions  of  people  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  inevitable  disintegration  which  must  follow  the  loss  of 
tnaritime  supremacy  have  been  frequently  urged. 

Thus  the  nation  has  been  gradually  brought  to  realize  the 
issues  at  stake,  and  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of   1889  was 
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distinctly  the  result  of  popular  pressure.  Tliis  important 
step  was  taken  none  too  soon.  The  development  of  the 
French  navy,  checked  for  a  time  by  the  disasters  of  1870-1 
and  by  the  great  military  expenditure  since  entailed,  revived  in 
1886,  when  tlie  annual  sum  provided  for  ship-building  began 
to  equal  or  exceed  our  own.  Meanwhile  the  Bussian  navy 
has  taken  the  third  place  in  Europe. 

The  following  table^  gives  approximately  the  strength  in 
ships  launched,  or  now  building,  of  the  three  greatest  naval 
powers : — 
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It  was  officially  stated  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
)C  1889,  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  maintain  the  armoured 
ships  of  the  British  navy  at  a  strength  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  two  greatest  naval  powers  combined.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  a  partial  basis  for  a  definite  building  policy  was  laid 
down.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  policy 
is  sufficiently  far-reaching,  and  no  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
national  requirements  can  be  arrived  at  without  an  exhaustive 
enquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  which  would 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  British  navy  under  given 
contingencies.  The  responsibility  for  defining  these  con- 
tingencies rests  with  Her  Majesty's  government. 

While  the  question  of  the  navy  has  thus  been  forced 
prominently  to  the  front,  that  of  home  defence  has  been 
dealt  with  under  the  recent  mobilization  schemea  (See 
Part  IV.)    A  commencement  towards  the  establishment  of 


*  The  6gares  are  taken  from  Lord  Bnwsey's  Annual,  1892. 
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fortified  positions  round  London,  conjointly  with  the  decen- 
tralization of  certain  stores,  has  been  made. 

Meanwhile  the  adjustment  of  responsibility  for  local 
defence  has  made  progress.  The  withdrawal  of  Imperial 
troops  from  Australasia  and  from  Canada  (except  Halifax)  took 
place  in  the  year  1870.  A  subsequent  withdrawal  for  purposes 
of  concentration  of  certain  small  garrisons  in  the  West  Indies 
has  been  carried  out,  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ciommission  of  1879.  It  is  now  recognised  that  Imperial 
garrisons  are  maintained  only  at  strategic  points,  or  coaling 
stations,^  held  for  the  navy  and  the  protection  of  mercantile 
vessels.  In  other  cases,  local  defence,  where  advisable  and 
possible,  rests  with  the  colonies  concerned ;  but  it  is  the 
avowed  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  government  to  aid  such  com- 
munities as  evince  a  determination  to  undertake  measures  for 
self-protection.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognised  that  local 
interests  are  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  garrisons  of  coaling 
station.8 ;  and  the  colonies  of  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Ceylon 
and  Mauritius  pay  fixed  annual  contributions  in  aid  of  army 
votes.  All  the  Australasian  colonies  have  provided  for  their 
local  defence — ^some  of  them  on  a  lai'ge  scale — but  in  the  case 
of  the  positions  of  King  George's  Sound  and  Thursday  Island, 
the  importance  of  which  is  partly  Imperial,  armaments  have 
been  provided  from  army  funds.'  A  similar  arrangement  has 
been  accepted  by  Canada  in  regard  to  Esquimalt.  The 
Australasian  group  further  provides  an  annual  sum  for  the 
maintenance  in  their  waters  of  a  special  contingent  to  the 
Australian  squadron,  under  a  ten-years^  agreement  made 
with  the  Admiralty  in  1887.  The  Imperial  garrisons  are 
reinforced  by  local  militia  or  volunteers  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  Malta,  Bermuda, 
Jamaica,  and  St.  Helena.  Such  forces,  except  at  Malta'  and 
St.  Helena,  and  where  employed  as  auxiliary  submarine 


'  S«e  Map,  Ko.  2,  and,  for  deflDitionB,  p.  492. 

'  The  garruons  and  vorks  are  being  prorided  at  the  joint  cost  of  the 
Aoftralian  colonies. 

'  The  Royal  Malta  Ar?  illerr  are  regular  troops. 
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miners,  are,  generally  speaking,  maintained  from  local  funds. 
In  addition,  a  force  of  native  Indian  artillery  has  been  created 
for  the  service  of  tlie  Eastern  coaling  stations,  and  an  Indian 
infantry  battalion  has  been  raised  for  Hongkong.  Canada 
provides  a  considerable  militia  capable  of  being  rendered  very 
efficient  Other  colonies,  such  as  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana, 
maintain  military  organizations  as  well  as  armed  police.^ 

The  general  conditions  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence 
may  nov^  be  briefly  stated.  The  first  postulate  is  the 
command  of  the  sea.  This,  in  the  broad  sense,  does  not 
imply  that  local  superiority  can  be  continuously  maintained 
in  all  the  waters  of  the  world ;  but  it  does  imply  that .  on 
enemy's  battle-ships  are  either  defeated  or  decline  fleet 
actions,  tt)^t  no  hostile  expeditions  could  be  undertaken 
without  the  certainty  of  being  intercepted,  overtaken,  or 
simply  menaced  by  a  superior  naval  force.  If  continuously 
maintained,  it  implies  the  gradual  disappearance  of  an 
enemy's  ships  froqi  the  seas.  Such  command  can  be* 
eflfectively  asserted  only  by  powerful  sea-going  squadrons 
able  to  take  the  initiative  at  the  outset  of  war  and  capable 
of. rapid  expansion  to  meet  imforeseen  phases.  History 
Cile^ly  shows  that  naval  defence  must  be  essentially  and 
vigorously  (tensive.  If  the  command  of  the  sea  is  held  by 
Great  Britain,  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  battle-ships  of 
European  powers  would  be  employed  out  of  European  waters 
in  face  of  the  immense  difficulties  in  assuring  cool  supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  British  battle-ships  should  be  capable  of 
acting  across  long  distances  of  sea. 

Defended  coaling  stations  are  required  for  the  refitting 
of  ships  of  war,  and  for  the  temporary  protection  of  mercantile 
vessels.  If  the  command  of  the  sea  is  lost,  they  become 
hostages  to  an  enemy,  and  their  maintenance  will  not 
materially  affect  the  issues.  Trade  must  be  protected 
on  the  sea,  and  vessels  locked  up  in  fortified  ports  are  almost 
as  useless  to  the  national  cause  as  if  captured.    As  regards 

— ^ B  -  ■■  ■    

'  .See  part  iii.  (Coloninl  Forces),  chap,  xxrii. 
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war  vessels,  the  command  of  the  sea  will  enable  measures 
to  be  taken  which  will  render  coaling  largely  independent 
of  fortified  stations.  That  such  stations  are  necessary, 
however,  is  undoubted,  and  the  only  question  is  that  of  the 
extent  of  their  garrisons  and  fixed  defences,  into  which  a 
variety  of  considerations  enter.  Given  the  command  of  the 
sea,  which  is  the  primary  condition  of  Imperial  defence  and 
which  can  be  obtained  and  held  by  naval  strength  alone, 
what  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  local  defence  ?  The 
question  thus  resolves  itself  into  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  force  which  a  possible  enemy  could  employ  in  given  waters, 
and  the  objects  which  might  appear  to  him  to  justify 
inevitable  risks.  These  subjects  cannot  here  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  sufiicient  to  state  that  under  present  conditions  attacks 
with  a  view  to  a  mere  acquisition  of  territory,  such  as 
occurred  when  West  Indian  islands  were  regarded  as  profitable 
booty,  would  not  constitute  a  policy  according  with  the 
principles  of  modem  war.  The  main  efforts  of  an  enemy 
must  apparently  be  directed  against  British  trade  at  sea,  or 
with  a  view  to  inflict  such  blows  as  would  increase  the 
difiGiculty  of  the  task  of  the  protecting  force — ^the  Imperial 
navy.  Steam  which  has  conferred  new  powers  of  attack  has 
at  the  same  time  rendered  trade  more  easily  defensible  in  the 
elasticity  of  courses  which  it  permits.  To  be  able  to 
intercept  steamers  it  is  necessary  to  find  them  and  to  over- 
take them,  which,  except  within  moderate  distance  of  a 
friendly  port,  involves  difficulties  of  coal  supply.  Thus  the 
command  of  the  sea  confers  greater  power  now  than 
formerly, 

India  is  necessarily  a  prominent  factor  in  Imperial 
defence ;  but,  though  the  defence  of  India  is  a  purely 
military  question,  this  great  possession  was  the  direct  fruit  of 
sea  power,  and  its  military  defence  is  possible  only  on  condi- 
tion of  the  Intention  of  that  power. 

Imperial  defence  thus  demands : — 

I.  A  Navy  folly  aUe  to  cope  with  that  of  a  hostile  power 
or  powers,  and  local  garrisons  and  defences  scienti- 
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fically  adjusted  so  as  to  guard  all  that  the  navy 
needs  for  its  free  action,  to  avert  panics,  and  to 
prevent  raids  capable  of  inflicting  serious  destruc- 
tion of  national  resources,  whether  in  harbour  or 
on  shore. 

II.  Military  forces  able   to  provide,  maintain   and   I'e- 

inforce  the  garrison  of  India,  and  of  the  strategic 
points  of  the  Empire,  and  further  to  furnish  ex- 
peditionary forces  to  capture  positions  which  on 
account  of  geographical  conditions  might  aid  an 
enemy's  navy  in  menacing  British  trade.  To  cap* 
ture  such  positions  will  usually  be  the  most 
economical  as  well  as  the  most  decisive  policy. 

III.  An  organization  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 

above  objects,  decentralized  as  far  as  i)ossible,  and 
providing  that  each  defended  station  of  the  Empire, 
whether  held  by  Imperial  troops  or  Colonial  forces, 
is  kept  in  readiness  for  war.  This  includes  stores 
adequate  in  amount  and  so  distributed  as  to  be 
immediately  available  to  meet  the  most  probable 
contingencies. 

IV.  The  dissemination  among  the  various  members  of 

the  Empire  of  mutual  knowledge  of  the  preparations 

made,  and  the  resources  at  disposal. 
The  great  problem  has  not  as  yet  been  completely  solved ; 
but  indications  are  not  wanting  of  the  growth  of  wider  views 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  its  conditions.  The  increase  of 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  in  the  Colonies  is  marked,  and 
the  earnest  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  some  of  them  to 
bear  their  part  in  guaranteeing  the  national  security,  are  among 
the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  the  times.  The  solution  cannot 
be  dictated,  and  is  possible  only  by  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  real  needs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  of 
the  mutual  interdependence  of  its  scattered  portions. 

While  the  task  thus  demands  the  co-operation  of  Colonies 
of  every  degree,  it  rests  with  the  mother  country  to  guarantee 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  national  force  under  which 
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the  Empire  Las  been  built  up,  and  by  which  alone  its  ocean 
communications  can  be  held  in  war.  "  The  Eoyal  Navy  of 
England  "  wrote  Blackstone  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
"  bath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament ;  it  is  its 
ancient  and  natural  strength."  Upon  that  navy  now  more 
than  ever  must  rest  the  fabric  of  Imperial  defence. 


The  remarkablj  appreciative  reception  accorded  to  the  brilliant  vorks  of 
Captoin  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.,  on  the  '*  Influence  of  Sea  Power,"  confirms 
in  a  rtrikiiig  manner  the  eftimate  formed  aboTe,  pp.  6-7,  of  the  degree  to 
vhich  the  public  and  profeeeional  mind  is  now  lipe  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
naval  history. 

See  also  in  connection  with  this  chapter,  Prof.  Seeley's  ^*  Expansion  of 
England." 


CHAPTER  II. 

—    The  Army  prick  to  1872. 

The  iustitutiou  of  a  standing  army  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
held  to  have  existed  for  two  hundred  years.  A  few  regiments 
were  retained  on  service  at  the  Restoration^  in  1660,  but  it 
was  only  after  the  accession  of  William  III.,  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  the  keeping  up  of  a  standing 
army  was  put  on  the  legal  footing  which  has  been  practically 
ever  since  maintained ;  witness  in  our  present  day  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  is  annually  submitted  and,  happily,  as 
regularly  passed  into  law  by  the  legislature,  under  which  the 
army  obtains  another  twelve  months'  lease  of  life.  The  Act 
opens  with  the  words,  "whereas  the  raising  or  keeping 
a  standing  army  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  against  law ;"  and  it  goes  on  to  specify  the 
number  of  men  authorized  to  be  maintained.  This  modm 
Vivendi  ia  the  outcome  of  the  state  of  things  described  by 
Clode  when  he  says, "  the  affairs  of  the  army  have  been  a 
source  of  perpetual  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment."i 

Not  only  the  supply  of  men  but  the  question  of  providing 
barracks  to  house  them  in  gave  recurrent  occasions  for  this 
conflict,  and  it  was  not  until  1792,  a  himdred  years  after 
William  IIL's  time,  that  barracks,  as  we  understand  them, 
became  an  institution.  Parliament  invariably  refused  to  pro- 
vide these  barracks*  on  the  ground  that  itwould  lead  the  Crown 
to  retain  an  unnecessary  number  of  troops.    The  country  clung 


*  Clode*0  "  Militarjr  Forces  of  the  Crown,"  rol.  i.,  p.  145. 
'  The  same  opposition  was  not,  howerer,  offered  in  Ireland  where  barracks 
were  granted  at  an  earlier  date. 
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to  the  old  tradition  that  forces  should  be  raised  for  a  war^aud 
be  disbanded  when  peace  was  proclaamed,  and  it  long  resisted 
the  creation  of  an  army  prepared  against  eventualities,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  defence,  to  guard  national  interests,  with 
a  school  of  technical  leadership  and  a  trained  perscmnd  of  men 
ready  for  expansion  in  time  of  war. 

While  the  history  of  our  standing  army  has  been  thus 
short,  it  was  not  marked  by  any  great  and  radical  changes 
until  within  the  last  two  decades.  England  has  suffered  no 
Jena,  nor  any  attack  threatening  her  existence,  and  no  system 
of  conscription,  except  foT  the  militia^  has  ever  had  to  be 
employed. 

A  brief  account  of  the  principal  features  in  this  history 
will  now  be  attempted,  having  regard  chiefly  to  the  experience 
gained  and  its  outcome  in  relation  to  legislation  in  more 
recent  years.       . 

The  original  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  which 
we  trace  the  origin  of  our  present  force  of  227,300,  and  poten- 
tial^ 337,300  of  all  ranks,  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  horse 
and  six  of  foot,  numbering  in  all  some  five  thousand  men. 
Its  aiEdrs  were  directed  by  a  General  in  chief  command.  In 
1661  a  Secretary  at  War  was  appointed,  through  whom, 
as  political  secretary  for  military  business,  the  King's  com- 
mands were  issued.  But  it  was  not  till  about  a  hundred  years 
later,  in  1783,  that,  with  the  passing  of  Mr.  Burke's  Act,  the 
Secretary  at  War  game  to  be  regarded  as  a  minister  respon- 
sible to  Parliament. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  army  and  its  up-keep 
in  men,  the  regiment  was  the  important  entity  and  the  colonel 
was  a  functionary  on  whom  much  depended.'  Virtually,  for 
the  hundred  years  before  Mr.  Burke's  Act,  the  raiment  was 
recruited,  paid,  and  kept  up  by  a  sort  of  contract  between  the 
Crown  and  the  colonel.*    The  latter  received,  through  the 


T-'- 


^  These  numbers  include  with  the  regular  armj,  anfy  Class  I.  army 
reserve,  and  the  militia  reserve.    See  Axmj  JSstimates,  1898/94. 

'  Before  numbers  were  instituted,  regimente  were  known  by  the  names 
of  their  ooloiiels. 

'  Clode,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  2* 
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regimental  agent,  the  pay  and  allowances  for  the  establishment, 
and  made  his  own  terms  as  to  recruiting,  through  his  captains; 
the  allowance,  which  covered  clothing,  went  to  the  "stock 
purse  "  of  the  regiment  and,  after  settlement  of  the  year's 
accounts,  the  balance  was  divided  among  the  captains.  The 
officers  thus  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaining  the 
regiment  and  preventing  desertion  and  waste,  but  the  door 
was  open  to  fraud  and  false  returns.  Moreover  when  there 
was  pressure  for  men,  as  was  often  the  case,  recruiting  was 
"  facilitated  "^  by  arrangements  for  passing  into  the  service 
bad  characters,  men  from  the  criminal  and  vagabond  classes. 
During  this  period,  soldiers  were  allowed  to  be  drafted  for 
foreign  service  to  any  regiment,  a  measure  attended  with  much 
hardship. 

Fraud  on  the  government  and  harsh  treatment  of  the 
soldier  were,  for  long,  characteristics  of  our  army  institutions. 
They  took  deep  root  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  gene- 
rated a  mistrust  and  a  distaste  for  the  military  profession 
which  is  recognizable  in  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  even  in 
the  present  day. 

Taking  the  period  approximately  for  the  hundred  years  up  to  the  Peace 
of  1815,  we  find  that  while  the  army  fluctuated  in  numbers,  according  to 
whether  the  country  was  at  peace  or  engaged  in  war,  its  peace  strength  at 
home  was  generally  about  17,000. 

tn  168  i  we  find  15,000  men  maintained  for  England  and  Ireland* ;  in 
1711  the  total  strength  of  the  anny  amounted  to  201,000  men,  largely  com- 
posed of  foreign  troops.'  Under  G^eorge  I.,  in  1717,  a  force  of  16,000  men  was 
Toted ;  from  1739  to  1747  the  strength  rose  from  17,000  to  61,000,  to  fall  in 
1748  to  18,000.  During  the  Seven  Years*  war  it  rose  again  to  67,000  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent,  with  37,000  in  the  plantations  and  garrisons 
abroad,  falling  in  1763  to  17,000  at  homo  and  23,000  abroad.^  Similarly  the 
American  war  caused  a  great  increase,  and  on  its  conclusion  in  1783  the 
numbers  dropped  to  the  17,000  odd,  at  home,  at  which  they  remained  until 
the  wars  of  the  French  Berolution,  1703-94. 

'  From  that  time  to  1815  the  army  experienced  a  more  or  less  progressive 

^  In  1779  an  Act  was  passed  for  impressing  soldiers.  Thieves,  too  lame  to 
run  and  too  poor  to  bribe,  were  caught.  But  the  soldiers  considered  it  a 
grievous  and  cruel  insult  to  have  these  men  forced  on  them  and  loudly  com- 
plained to  their  officers.     G-rose's  "  l^Cil.  Antiquities,"  vol.  i.,  p.  94,  footnote. 

"  Grose,  vol.  i.,  p.  96.  '  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  260. 

^  J&iVf.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  272,  398. 
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derelopment;  after  Waterloo  large  reductiojis  were  made,  but  "the  peace 
ertabluhmeat  after,  has  assumed  a  far  larger  proportion  than  the  peace 
establishment  before,  that  erent."^ 

The  contract  of  engagement  of  the  soldier  in  these  armies 
was  for  life,  but  this  was  very  frequently  modified  when  the 
army  had  to  be  augmented.  Under  Queen  Anne  a  three 
years'  term  was  genei-al;  in  the  special  circumstances  of 
1745  men  were  enlisted  for  two  years ;  and  in  1759  and  1775 
the  term  was  three  years  or  till  the  end  of  the  war, 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  Parliament  to  give 
greater  permanence  to  the  system  of  enlistment  for  short 
periods,  but  in  vain.* 

During  the  Seven  Years'  war  the  militia  was  remodelled 
by  Lord  Chatham,  the  principle  of  the  ballot  and  of  a  three 
years'  service  being  adopted.  This  event  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  standing  army, 
to  which  the  militia  was  destined  from  an  early  period  to 
become  an  eflfective  feeder. 

It  seems  that  so  far  back  as  1732  the  example  of  Prussia 
was  held  up  to  us  for  imitation.  Mr.  Tliornton,  when  intro- 
ducing the  Militia  Bill  in  that  year  promised  that 

"  when  this  plan,  limited  as  it  is,  shall  take  place  we  shall  become  a  war- 
like and  formidable  nation ;  by  such  a  plan  Prussia  .  •  has  acquired 
a  weight  and  inflnenoe  which  renders  her  superior  to  states  with  a  larger 
extent  of  oountiy  and  inhabitants,"  and  he  went  on  to  show  the  advantage 
we  should  hare  *'  whenever  we  pursue  our  own  interest  with  equal  sagacity 
and  diligence.  Hitherto  a  policy  not  to  be  comprehended  by  erery  under. 
standing  had  been  preferred  of  paying  large  sabadies  for  foreign  assistance 
rather  than  the  obtaining  a  natural  force  of  our  own  men."' 

The  commencement  of  the  long  struggle  of  war  with 
France,  lasting  from  1793  to  1815,  found  the  standing  army 
modified  in  its  constitution  and  government  by  Burke's  Act 
of  1783,  before  referred  to.  The  regiments  had  ceased  to 
manage  their  financial  etflTairs  and  recruiting ;  the  War  Office 
establishment  had  increased  under  the  direction  of  a  parlia- 
mentary Secretary  at  War ;  and  the  duties  of  Commander- 


^  Olode,  ToL  i.,  p.  274.  '  Hid.,  rol,  ii.,  chap.  xr. 

'  Parliamentary  Histoiy,  pp.  25, 27. 
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in-Chief  were  assigned  to  a  general  officer,  Lord  Amherst,* 
whereby  a  larger  measure  of  continuity  was  given  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  anny.^ 

In  1792  the  regular  army  (including  India)  numbered 
over  57,000  men,  but  the  demand  for  more  men  rapidly 
became  imperative.  Tlie  militia  was  embodied,  it  was  enrolled 
by  ballot,  and  substitutes  were  allowed  who  were  highly  paid; 
the  effect  of  this  was  to  raise  the  cost  of  recruiting  for  the 
regular  army,*  as  every  intending  recruit  was  disposed  to  give 
his  services  to  the  militia;  but  if  he  passed  thence  to  the 
regular  army  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  desertion. 

Undej  these  circumstances  special  Acts  were  passed  per- 
mitting enlistment  into  the  army  from  the  militia  and  pardon- 
ing those  who  had  already  so  enlisted.  In  1799,  there  were 
as  many  as  15,000  who  thus  volunteered  to  the  regular  army ; 
the  standard  was  5  feet  4  inches,  the  bounty  ten  guineas,  the 
)(  ai'ea  of  service  was  limited  to  Europe,  and  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment was  for  five  years  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Thus  the  bounty  on  entering  the  regular  army  was  kept 
within  some  sort  of  limits.* 

The  ballot  has  been  called  the  parent  of  high  bounties, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the  ballot  itself  but 
the  mode  of  applying  it  that  was  to  blame  in  a  system  which 
allowed  a  purchased  substitute  to  give  his  services  in  lieu  of 
those  of  the  man  chosen.  At  a  later  period,  1808,  when  the 
local  militia  was  raised,  ballot  without  the  privilege 
of  substitute  became  the  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  men 
were  enlisted  who  came  forward  voluntarily  for  a  small 
bounty.     It  was  found  that  the  great  majority  were  enlisted 

^  To  be  shortly  after  (in  1796)  succeeded  by  H.B.H.  the  I>uke  of  Tork, 
who  held  the  post  till  1814,  receiying  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  serTices 
in  this  office. 

'  It  was  at  this  period->yiz.,  in  1788,  tiiat  the  *'  Principles  of  military 
moTcments,'  illustrated  by  manceuyres  of  the  Prussian  troops  and  by  the 
British  campaign  in  Germany  in  1767/'  were  published  by  Colonel  Sundas, 
in  consequence  "  of  the  want  of  uniformity  and  method  long  felt  and  to 
which  a  remedy  was  eameeUy  and  uniyenally  desired.''  The  system  of 
manosuyring  then  inculcated  was  that  adopted  auring  the  long  wars  which 
BO  shortly  met  ensuedi 

«  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  289.  .     «  Ibid-^  pp.  285, 286. 
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in  this  way/  and  the  reduction  of  the  bouiity  in  1809  from 
two  guineas  to  one  is  evidence  that  the  force  was  easily  raised. 
The  substitute  system  had. operated  in  quite  another  manner. 
In  1803-4  out  of  45,492  men  raised  for  the  militia  by  the 
operation  of  the  ballot,  no  less  than  40,998  were  substitutes, 
and  there  was  a  waste  by  desertion  and  death  of  8,106  men. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  make  the  militia  a  regular 
feeder  for  the  army.  In  1805  each  regiment  of  the  line  that  ^ 
was  to  receive  recruits  had  a  regiment  of  militia  attached  to 
it,  and,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  numbers,  volunteers 
from  the  militia  were  systematically  passed  into  the  army. 
A  grant  of  bounty  and  a  slightly  higher  pay  operated  as 
inducements  for  men  to  volunteer,  and  the  numbers  obtained 
were  considerable,  eg,,  27,000  men  in  twelve  months, 
1807-8. 

But,  in  describing  the  development  of  the  connection  of 
the  militia  with  the  standing  army,  the  course  of  events  has 
been  somewhat  anticipated. 

With  the  rupture  of  the  peace  which  succeeded  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  establishment  of 
Napoleon's  camp  at  Boulogne,  there  commenced  a  long  period^ 
from  1803  to  1805,  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion. 

At  this  time  the  military  force  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
abroad  and  at  home,  consisted  of  150,950  men,  of  whom 
98,314  belonged  to  the  regular  army  and  the  remainder  to 
the  militia.  The  regular  infantry  at  home  numbered  only 
39,370  men.  "This  force  was  so  infinitely  disproportional 
to  the  efTeetive  resistance  of  the  formidable  army  expected 
to  be  brought  against  us,  that  Government  felt  it  their  duty 
to  increase  it  by  every  means  the  country  afforded."* 
STumeroua  measures  for  the  increase  of  the  defensive 
foioes  of  the  countiy  at  large  were  passed,  notably,  as. 
i^ards  the  standing  army,  Mr.  Pitt's  "Additional  Forces 
Act/*  which  established  the  principle  of  second  or  reserve'  . 


>  32,811  by  ballot  and  151,148  otberwise  (Col.  Stanley's  Militia  Conjniittee, 
1876,  p.  667).  '  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon's  ".Militwy  Tranwctions,"  p.  1. 

C  2 
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battalions  to  regiments  abroad  and  with  a  county  connec- 
tion.^ 

Now  that  the  peril  of  invasion  was  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  patriotism  of 
her  citizens  was  aroused  and  very  strong  volunteer  corps 
were  speedily  raised. 

Springing  from  a  crude  organization  of  early  date  and 
on  the  authority  of  Acts  passed  in  1802,  a  force  of  volunteers, 
shown  in  the  estimates  of  1803-4  as  of  463,000  men, 
was  raised  for  local  (not  as  in  recent  times,  1859,  for  general) 
service. 

The  numbers  seem  to  have  been  thought  excessive,  all  the 
more  so  as  they  were  ill  distributed,  and  although  in  theory 
the  volunteers  were  drawn  from  a  higher  class  than  that 
ordinarily  furnishing  recruits  to  the  army,  it  was  felt  that 
too  many  men  were  locked  up  in  the  volunteer  corps  to  the 
detriment  of  the  general  recruiting.  As  was  satirically  said 
by  Mr.  Windham  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Addington, "  the 
Eight  Honourable  gentleman  has  not  only  not  provided  an 
army,  but  has  rendered  it  impossible  that  an  army  should  be 
provided."*  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever 
its  immediate  effects  on  recmiting,  this  great  and  vigorous 
national  movement  did  much  to  stimulate  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  its  power  of  endurance  ;  and  indirectly 
(if  not  directly)  led  to  the  maintenance  of  that  army  and 
navy  whose  exertions  for  the  succeeding  twelve  years  mcule 
Napoleon  regard  Great  Britain  as  the  most  formidable  and 
persistent  of  his  foes. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Peninsular  war,  following  on 
prolonged  efforts  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  strain  on 
the  army  proper  increased.  In  the  years  1805,  1807,  and 
1809,  from  returns  taken  about  the  1st  of  June  in  each  year. 


^  For  euminary  of  Acts  of  this  period,  see  Gol.  Stanley's  "  MiUtis  Gov 
mittee,"  1876,  p.  630,  et  seq.  and  Sir  J.  W,  Gordon's  ''Militaiy  Tran£- 
fkctioDs,"  rapt. 

*  Clode,  Tol.  i.,  pp.  814,  816. 
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onr  forces,  exclusive  of  volunteers,  stood,  in  lound  numbers, 
thus : — ^ 


DutribuUon  of  the  Army. 


1806 


1807 


1809 


Wert  Indies         

SMtliidief  

XI  orth  Aneiicft     •  • 

Ceyl^m      «.         ••         .. 

Soaih  America 

Oftpe  of  €h>od  Hope  • . 

New  South  Wales 

With  Gbn.  Cnuf  urd 

Madeira     •• 

Portugal    . .         •  •         • . 

Onpaauge  

12^.^m1.».  /  Total  abroad. . 
**«^"'  1  In  United  Kingdom 
Militia 


10,000 

16,000 

12,000 

4,000 

7,000 


12,000 


61,000 
08,000 
76,700 


26,500 

18,000 

14,600 

4,600 

4,700 

6,000 

4,000 

600 

4,000 


9,300 


92,000 
87,600 
77,800 


22,000 

21,000 

19,800 

8,000 

6,000 

6,800 
1,300 

000 

22,600 

4,200 


110,600 

108,500 

65,000 


^ 


In  this  latter  year,  1809,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  being 
X4|942,646,  the  total  strength  of  the  British  forces  was  821,650  including 
seamen  and  marines,'  viz : — 

Infantry       f  Regulars  and  Militia    285,398 
and  CaTalry  \  Local  Militia        . .     198,534 

Volunteers  /  ff**^"*^^        -     ^J*'^ 
1  Ireland        ..         ..       76,340 

Marines      ..         ..         ..         ..       31,400 

Seamen       ,.  *         • .         . «         . .       98,600 

Artillery  and  Engineers 14,261 

H.£.I.Co*8.  European  troops      . .  *       •  •         4,061 

Beckoning  regulars,  general  militia,  and  seamen  alone,  this  gires  a  per* 

eentage  of  2*9  men  with  respect  to  the  population. 

In  the  previous  year,  1808,  an  important  and  compre- 
hensive measure,  interesting  for  what  it  failed  to  achieve,  as 
well  as  for  its  degree  of  success,  had  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  This  was  the  Bill  for  the  so-called  "  Local 
Militia,"  to  be  raised  by  ballot  without  substitute,^  as  the 
reserve  force  for  the  country,  an  institution  by  means  of 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  should  be 


X 


1  *<  Military  aVansactions,"  supt.,  pp.  13, 16, 18. 
'  See  chap.  xxii.  and  ant9  p.  18. 
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trained  to  arms.^  With  this  reserve  in  existence,  tiie 
tendency  of  Government  was  thereafter  to  use  the  general 
militia  rather  as  an  offensive  than  a  defensive  force.' 

Although  still  unrepealed,  the  laws  for  raising  the  local 
jQulitia  ceased  to  be  put  in  force  in  1816,  and  thus  tliis 
institution,  large  in  its  conception,  failed  to  maintain  an  actual 
footing  in  our  military  arrangements. 

During  the  height  of  the  great  war,  therefore,  we  had  in 
the  first  line  the  standing  army,  in  the  second  the  general  (or 
regular)  militia,  which,  as  the  war  went  on,  waa  more  and  more 
used  abroad,  and  in  the  third  the  local  militia  together  with 
such  as  sur^^ived  of  the  volunteer  corps  (68,000  in  1812). 

With  the  desire  to  popularise  service  in  the*  standing 
iirmy  Mr.  Windham  had,  in  1806,  introduded  the  principle  of 
short  service  enlistments.  Until  then,  although  short  eng^e- 
ments  had  been  resorted  to  spasmodically,  the-  ordinary  term 
of  enlistment  was  for  life.  The  recruit  was  now  to  be 
enlisted  for  7  years  in  the  infantry,  10  in  the  cavalry,  and 
12  in  the  artillery  with  power  to  renew  the  engagement,  and 
with,  for  the  first  time,  title  to  pension.  This  last  proviso 
apparently  weighted  the  measure.  Hie  bounty  and  levy 
money,  which  in  1805,  had  been  close  on  £40,  fell,  for  short 
service  enlistments,  to  £30  3d.  6rf.  ;*  but  as  it  was  found  that 
in  the  generality  of  cases  the  men  would'  enlist  for  the  longer 
term  if  offered  a  small  increase  of  bounty,  Mr.  Windham's 
measure  was  modified  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1808,  and  tlie 
recruit  had  the  alternative  offered  him  of  enlisting  for  a  tenn 
of  years  or  for  life.* 

In  1811  the  method  of  obtaining  men  from  the  general 
militia  for.  the  army  was  further  systematized,  so  as  to  ensure 


*  In  1812  thcro  were  250  regiments  of  local  militia  with  214,000  men 
enrolled,  the  establishment  being  240,000. 

2  Militia  Committee,  1876,  app.,  p.  527. 
'  Ihid.,  app.  xvii. 

*  This  law  was  acted  on  tiU  the  middle  of  the  dead  period,  182D,  when 
limited  enlistment  was  aboUshed,  to  be  reintroduced  with  raodifioations  in 
1847.  Thus  it  was  only  from  1788  to  180C,  and,  since  then,  for  the  18  years 
Itom  1829  to  1847,  that  the  long  seryice  system  pure  and  simple  was  in  force, 
during  w^hich  latter  period  of  course  there  was  a  minimum  pressure  for  men. 
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that  the  supply  should  be  annual  and  not  spasmodic  as 
heretofore;^  the  militia  was  allowed  to  enlist  men  super- 
numerary to  the  establishment,  in  anticipation  of  future 
vacancies  through  volunteering  to  the  regular  forces,  and  was  to 
recruit  by  beat  of  drum  and  not  by  ballot.  The  evil  of  the 
ballot  system  appears  to  have  reached  a  climax  in  the 
previous  year,  as  we  read  in  the  "Annual  Eegister"  for 
1810,  that  "j£60  was  last  week  [in  February]  paid  at 
Plymouth  for  a  substitute  for  the  militia.  One  man  went 
on  condition*  of  receiving  4b,  per  day  during  the  war,  and 
another  sold  himself  for  7^.  3d.  per  lb. !  "* 

In  1813  it  was  reckoned  that  of  249,851  recruits  for  the 
army,  raised  in  the  ten  years  since  1803,  99,755  came  to  it 
through  the  militia,  and  although  a  bounty  was  paid  to  these 
men  both  on  entering  the  militia  and  on  passing  to  the 
regulars,  it  was  claimed  that  the  militia  recruit  did  not  cost 
more  than  the  recruit  who  joined  the  army  direct. 

Although  good  head  was  made  against  increasing  demands 
we  do  not  find  that  even  with  this  measure  of  success  the 
requirements  were  met.  In  1807  the  numbers  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  army  were  42,000 ;  in  1808  with  an  establishment 
augmented  fi-om  221,000  to  226,000  the  deficiency  was  still 
22,000,  and  in  1813  on  an  establishment  of  255,428  it  was 
24,959.» 

The  variation  in  the  standard  of  height  is  instructive :  in 
1802  it  was  5  feet  7  inches ;  in  1803,  5  feet  5  inches ;  in  1812, 
5  feet  4  inches  (or  for  young  men  of  18  years  of  age,  5  feet 
3  inches)  ;*  for  general  service  in  1813  it  was  5  feet  3  inches, 
or  at  17  years  of  age  5  feet ;  and  men  were  admitted  up  to 
40  years  of  age.  As  to  cost,  in  1804  the  bounty  was 
19  guineas,  and  the  levy  money  the  same :  in  the  aggregate 
the  two  remained  constant,  with  small  variations,  up  to  1813. 

In  1814  the  standard  rose  and  the  botmty  fell,  but  never- 

— —   ■       -   -  ■  —  -  ■  -    ■  ■  ■   --■-■--   ■      ■        -  -  ■ 

1  Ciode,  Tol.  i.,  p.  298.  *  Ann.  Begisfcer  1810,  p.  282,  and  Clode. 

'  Beiunu,  from  1800  to  1814,  are  given  in  tlie  report  of  Col.  Stanloy'fi 
Committee  of  1876,  Bee  pp.  544,  546. 

*  In  1808,  for  the  "  Additional  Forces  "  no  man  (according  to  the  Act)  vaf 
to  he  disqnaMed  for  serrice  who  was  5  feet  2  inches  in  stature. 
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theless  our  army  in  France  in  1814-15  was  not  composed  of 
old  soldiers  or  what  we  should  call  fine  men.  At  Waterloo 
many  regiments  consisted  of  mere  boys,  and  old  officers 
relate  that  in  appearance  and  physique  they  compared  un- 
favourably with  their  Continental  allies. 

After  the  great  war  the  army  entered,  in  1819,  on  a  long 
period  of  peace  conditions  which  lasted  till  1854.  The  war 
had  been  successful,  the  country  was  glad  to  be  rid  of 
military  questions,  and,  while  chary  of  supplies,  was  content 
to  leave  military  legislation  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Except  for  the  army  itself,  with  its  glorious  traditions,  or 
because  of  these,  we  were  loft  after  all  our  experience  but 
slenderly  provided  with  permanent  defensive  institutions 
available  for  future  needs.  There  was  no  militia  enrolled, 
local  or  general,  no  reserve  of  any  kind,  and  the  volunteers  had 
disappeared.  This  dead  period  outlasted  the  living  memory 
f )f  the  days  gone  by,  and  when  a  revival  of  military  interest 
supervened,  the  scattered  records  of  history  were  with 
difficulty  available  as  the  sole  resource  of  the  inquirer. 

To  emerge  from  this  position  was  the  more  difficult,  as 
the  central  military  administration  was  weakly  organized, 
being  divided  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonies,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance,  of  which  latter 
Mr.  Burke  had  advocated  the  abolition  as  early  as  1780.^ 

Such  reserve  as  there  was  in  the  cadres  of  the  militia  was 
under  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  only  concerned  with  the  army 
in  war  time— the  Secretary  at  War  was  not  in  the  Cabinet. 

Thus  the  ministry  as  a  body  was  not  brought  into  relation 

^  The  prescience  of  great  stateemen  is  here  remarkably  illustrated.  Mr. 
Clode,  writing  in  1868,  records  of  Burke  on  this  occasion,  that  "  he  proposed 
to  render  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military'— to  send  the  military  branch 
to  the  army  and  the  naval  to  the  admiralty.  •  .  to  execute  by  contract 
'  all  that  could  be  bo  executed,  and  lastly  to  have  aU  estimates  appzoved  and 
all  moneys  expended  under  the  Treasury."  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done 
adds  Mr.  Clode.  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  day,  within  the  last  five 
yearn,  to  witness  a  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Burke's  recommendations  in  each 
particular. 
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with  the  anny,  nor  was  occasion  given  for  its  more  important 
members  to  occupy  themselves  with  army  matters.  From 
being  in  the  first  rank  of  national  interests  the  concerns  of 
the  army  fell  to  a  third  rank/  Some  occupation  was  found 
for  the  army  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  duties  since 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  police. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  army^  as  known  to  our 
immediate  predecessors  who  lived  during  the  long  years  of 
peace  after  the  great  war,  was  thus  distributed. 


Total  of  ftU  arms. 


Gibraltar       

Ionian  Iilanda  .  •  1 

Kalta / 

West  Coast  of  Africa  

Be  Helena     •  •         .  •         •  * 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

ICanritiTifl       •  •  .  •         •  • 

Hong  Kong    •  •         .  • 

Ceylon  ••         •• 

N.  S.  Wales  and  Van  Piemen's  Land       • . 

New  Zealand 

Canada  •• 

Nora  Scotia  and  Bennnda  .  • 

Newfoundland 

Jamaica,  Bahamas,  and  Honduras  . . 
'Windward  and  Leeward  Islands    .  • 

Total  in  Colonies  •  •  .  •  • . 
East  Indies,  exclusiye  of  Company's  troops 
At  home  and  on  passage  home 

General  total 


In  1821.* 


8,252 
5,280  j 
355 

2,218 
^,473 

2,968 
1,093   1 

3,892 
8,070 
63 
8,668 
4,240 


81,672 
19,267 
50,192 


101,081» 


In  1854. 


4,134 

8,854 

3,893 

869 

495 

5,765 

1,814 

687 

8,448^ 

8,881 

8,336 
8,240 

2.276 
8,062^ 


89,754 
29,208 
71,081 


140,043 


X 


^  It  ie  noteworthy  that  except  by  the  Master-Genenilof  the  Ordnance,  wlio, 
howerer,  figured  for  the  sake  of  his  militarr  opinion,  he  not  being  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  army,  this  latter  was  not  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  fiom  1816  to  1854. 

'  In  1821  the  establishment  was  lowest  and  we  therefore  select  it  to 
oonnpare  with  1854  (1  Jan.)  just  before  the  Crimean  war. 

The  ehief  augmentations  of  the  anny  during  this  period  were :— In 
1824-26,  18,723;  1840-41,  8,641;  1848-44,  6,913;  1846-47,  8,597;  and 
1848-60,  16,042,  diminished  by  4,000  men  in  the  following  year  1850-51. 

'  From  1619-29  our  small  horse  artillery  force  had  but  2  guns  per 
troop ;  in  the  latter  year  those  in  Ireland  were  given  4  guns,  and  in  1848  ail 
were  made  up  to  4  guns. 

^  The  extraordinary  numbers  of  troops  maintained  in  the  Colonies,  even 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  the  long 
peace  the  service  of  the  soldier  had  far  too  much  of  a  penal 
character,  yet,  at  a  time  when  the  annual  demand  for  recruits 
was  small,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  we  should  make 
our  own  terms.  This  penal  character  is  illustrated  by  the 
conditions  attached  to  discharge.  Under  the  life  engagement, 
shorter  periods  having  been  abolished  in  1829,  there  was  no 
escape  from  the  service  until  the  mem  could  be  invalided  or 
discharged  to  pension.^ 

Discharges  were  permitted  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct, 
and  were  ordered  by  court-martial  in  extreme  cases  of  mis- 
conduct; but  there  was  no  middle  course,  and  practically  each 
regiment  had  to  nurse  its  own  bad  characters.  This  bore 
fniit  in  the  severe  disciplinary  measures  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  enforce.* 

This  was  the  period  when  punishment  by  flogging  was  in 
full  force,  sentences  of  300  to  500  lashes  being  common,  and 
this  degrading  punishment*  was  inflicted  in  profound  peace 
for  military  offences  which  nowadays  would  be  checked  by 
light  imprisonment. 

The  tone  thus  given  to  the  service  was  long  enduring, 

in  the  most  unhealthy)  has  been  generally  belieFed  to  h  are  been  due  to  a 
deeiro  to  keep  the  anny  out  of  the  way  ae  the  only  means  o£  preBerring  it 
from  more  Wnolesale  reduction. 

I  Clode,  Tol.  ii.)  p.  48. 

'  Desertion  was  the  principal  crime,  and  neither  shooting  nor  flogging  (tip 
to  2,000  hiahes)  seem  to  have  had  any  effect.  Up  to  1830  a  B.  C.  M.  could 
award  300  lasnes,  and  in  1881  a  D.  C.  M.  might  not  exceed  600.  A  G-.C.M. 
appears  to  have  had  no  limit  assigned  to  it.  In  1838  no  corporal  punish- 
ment was  to  exceed  200  lashes.  In  1848  this  was  limited  to  60  lashes. 
According  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1847,  (p.  127),  Earl  Grey  when 
introducing  the  "  Army  Service  Act "  to  the  House  in  that  year,  said  that  so 
lately  as  1825  a  man  was  sentenced  to  1,900  lashes  and  received  1,200. 
There  "was  still  much  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  encouragement  of 
eood  soldiers  who  •  •  •  were  not  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
bad  and  tmdeserving.  .  •  the  soldier's  life  was  regarded  as  a  state  of 
slavery  on  account  of  the  enlistment  being  for  life.  He  wished  discharge 
to  be  a  punishment,  and  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  men  if  they  were  not  pood 
soldiers  they  should  not  stay  in  the  army.V  At  this  time  soldiers  enlisted 
after  1882-33  only  got  6rf.  a  day  pension  after  21  years*  service. 

'  Punishment  by  flogging  was  abolished  in  1881  after  prolonged  con- 
troversy and  prognostication  of  evil  which  has,  happily,  in  no  way  been 
realized  either  in  peoce  or  during  the  active  service  in  which  the  aimy  has 
faince  been  so  frequently  engaged. 
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uor  even  now  are  remedies  for  it  unneeded.  All  armies 
are  highly  conservative  institutions,  and  the  enforcement  in 
ours  of  a  severely  repressive  system  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  thou^t  and  of  treatment,  which  lasted  long 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  system  itself  had  been  decreed. 
Whatever  the  central  administration  may  do  in  promoting  a 
change  of  management,  the  real  difficulty  constantly  lies  in 
eradicating  or  at  all  events  in  modifying  the  opinions  pre- 
valent both  within  and  without  the  service.  Even  recently, 
"  voices  from  the  ranks  "  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  public 
press  advocating  flogging,  and  branding  for  desertion  and 
misconduct,  measures  which  the  administration  have 
definitely  repudiated. 

There  seema  every  rcMon  to  believe  that  tHe  measture  penmtting  corps 
to  be  purged  of  their  bad  characters  through  summary  discharge  by  order 
of  the  general  commanding  is  supported  in  an  increasing  degree  by 
opinion  within  the  service.  This  does  much  to  make  soldiering  a  reward, 
not  a  punishment.  The  total  discharges  for  misconduct  during  the 
first  and  last  five  years  of  the  period  from  1872-91  have  been  8,745  and  8,703 
respectively.  That  the  conduct  of  the  army  has  improved  during  the  same 
period  the  following  figures  will  prove,  viz. :— Between  the  years  1887-91 
the  percentage  of  courts-martial  to  strength  was  8*4  against  10*8  in 
1872-76.  Of  minor  punishments  in  the  same  period  there  were  1,120  '2 
per  1,000  as  against  1,995  '8.  Of  fines  for  drunkenness  there  were  180  '6  per 
1,000  agamst  274*8. 

It  seems  dear  therefore  that  conduct  having  improved  while  discharges 
for  misconduct  have  remained  the  same,  it  is  the  standard  which  has  altered, 
and  that»  judged  by  the  opinion  of  the  service  itself^  a  higher  standard  of 
conduct  in  the  ranks  of  our  army  is  demanded  now  than  obtained  even  so 
late  as  twenty  years  baok. 

But  to  resume.  In  1846-48  an  augmentation  of  the 
army  took  place,  following  on  one  of  less  magnitude  effected 
three  years  previously.  The  pressure  for  men  increased,  the 
system  of  enlistment  for  Ufe  gave  way,  and  a  great  change 
vas  efTected  when,  with  the  passing  of  the  "Aimy 
Service  Act"  of  1847,  enlistment  for  ten  years  came  into 
force.  This,  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  militia  in  1852, 
marks  the  revival  from  the  lethargy  which  affected  military 
affairs  after  the  long  peace. 

In  the  latter  year,  a  bill  for  raising  the  general  militia  by 
volunteering  (the  ballot,  though  still  legal,  being  suspended) 
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Was  accepted.  The  good  service  rendered  by  the  militia  to 
the  army  in  the  old  war,  by  supplying  it  with  men,  was 
referred  to  in  the  debate  on  this  bill ;  nevertheless  no  pro- 
vision whatever  was  made  therein  for  passing  militiamen  to 
the  line.  This  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  length  to 
which  forgetfulness  of  past  experience  may  be  carried,  as  well 
as  of  what  we  may  charitably  r^ard  as  the  difficulty  inherent 
in  legislating  on  military  a£Fairs.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
omission  was  felt  in  a  practical  shape.  Within  two  years 
we  had  the  Crimean  war ;  men  were  wanted  and  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  seems  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  giving 
bounties  to  encourage  volunteering  from  the  militia.  Some 
25,000  to  30,000  men  were  so  passed  into  the  army;  but  the 
proceeding  was  illegal,  penalties  were  in  force,  and  to  recover 
them  prosecutions  were  instituted.  Little  wonder  if  this 
"  interfered,  as  some  thought^  with  the  morale  of  the  men."^ 

Thus  at  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  war  we 
possessed  an  army  raised  under  the  conditions  above  described 
and  distributed  as  shown  on  p.  26.  At  the  back  of  this 
army  there  was  no  reserve  whatever  except  the  militia  (if  it 
could  be  called  a  reserve),  plus  10,000  pensioners  enrolled 
under  the  Act  of  1843,  whose  services  might,  if  tendered 
voluntarily,  be  accepted  for  garrison  duty  at  home ;  and  it 
was  governed  by  the  heterogeneous  administration  already 
referred  to  on  p.  24. 

The  painful  nature  of  the  experiences  met  with  owing  to 
this  state  of  unpreparedness  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here, 
though  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  to  them  inci- 
dentally in  subsequent  chapters.  One  redeeming  featur^, 
beyond  that  of  the  high  qualities  displayed  by  the  troops 
engaged,  may  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  pluck  and 
endurance  manifested  by  the  country  and  population  at  large 
up  to  the  very  end  of  a  contest  which  it  was  fully  prepared 
to  continue,  and  was  only  induced  to  abandon  after  much 
hesitation. 


^  Clode,  Tol.  i.,  pp.  807,  306* 
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During  the  war,  the  want  of  soldiers  was  so  severely  felt 
that  once  again,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  last  time, 
resort  was  had  to  the  unworthy  practice  of  raising  foreign 
troops  or  mercenaries,  a  measure  which,  as  we  have 
noticed  on  p.  17,  was  condemned  a  hundred  years  before, 
in  1752.  This  proceeding,  which  may  justly  be  termed  by  the 
historian  as  immoral  in  the  last  degree,  took  shape  in  a  so- 
called  '^  foreign  legion,"  got  together  (on  principles  somewhat 
similar  to  those  on  which  Wallenstein's  army  was  raised)  by 
a  foreign  adventurer,  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany. 
We  had  German,  Swiss  and  Italian  regiments.  They  were 
officered  partly  by  foreigners,  and,  as  the  only  satisfactory 
feature,  partly  by  Englishinen  who  at  that  time  had  served 
in  some  numbers  in  the  Austrian  service  and  had  left  it  to 
join  their  own  flag. 

The  strain  occasioned  by  the  Crimean  war  was  continued 
after  its  close  during  the  campaigns  consequent  on  the  Indian 
mutiny  1867-59,  and  the  Chinese  war  of  1860.  From  this 
date  to  that  of  1872,  given  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  the 
period  was  one  of  transition. 

The  Indian  mutiny,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  assumption  of 
the  direct  rule  of  the  Indian  Empire  by  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment on  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  threw  new  obligations  on 
our  army  and  its  administrators.  These  obligations  have 
modified  in  so  important  a  degree  the  subsequent  history  of 
our  army,  and  the  whole  nature  of  its  duties,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  record  the  reason  for  the  policy  then  determined 
upon. 
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New  Obligations  in  Inpia. 

The  convulsion  which  shook  India  some  35  years  ago  was 
destined  to  exeitdse  an  important  influence  on  the  military 
policy  of  Great  Britain. 

After  the  revolt  in  1857  of  the  Sepoy  army  of  Bengal 
which  M^ith  all  other  Indian  Provinces  had  up  to  then  beea 
under  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  Her 
Majesty's  government  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
throughout  India  on  January  1,  1859,  annoimcing  the 
assumption  of  the  direct  rule  of  the  country  by  the  Queen. 
From  that  time  it  became  the  duty  of  those  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  British  army  to  provide  the 
troops  for  the  entire  European  garrison  of  India,  whose 
strength  in  combatants  went  far  towards  equalling  the  total 
force  in  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

This  new  obligation  thus  laid  on  the  army  became  the 
chief  feature  in  its  life,  whether  in  regard  to  the  duties  it 
imposed,  of  having  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  trained 
soldiers,  or  to  the  privileges  it  conferred  of  extended  pro* 
fessioual  employment. 

In  making  this  statement,  the  result  of  the  prolonged 
deliberations  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  on 
which  this  large  army  was  to  be  maintained  abroad  has  been 
somewhat  anticipated.  It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to 
review  those  deliberations^  and  to  endeavour  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  views  underlying  the  policy  then 
adopted,  and  now  pursued*  As  to  the  success  of  that  policy 
it  may  be  noted  here  that,  by  general  admission,  the  army 
in  India  has  never  stood  higher  in  repute  than  now,  and 
that  as  regards  suitability  of  age,  and  physical  and  profes- 
sional fitness,  its  standard  is  a  high  one. 
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Prior  to  1859  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  itself 
laiaed  and  maintained  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
European  army  for  India.  In  1856,  for  example,  it  provided 
nine  battalions  of  European  infantry  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery,  a  large  part  of  the  latter  (some  6,000  men)  being 
European ;  and  also  the  engineers. 

From  1781  to  I7d9  the  H.E.I.C.  enlisted  its  own  European  troops  and 
was  authorised  to  keep  in  dep6t  in  England  2,000  men  in  war-time  and  half 
that  number  in  peace.  Before  the  earlier  date  the  Company  had  enlisted  its 
men  anywhere  it  could,  and  it  was  said  that  if  the  British  army  at  that 
period  was  composed  of  scum,  the  Indian  regiments  consisted  of  scourings ! 
'*  The  history  of  those  early  days  records  a  succession  of  mutinies  in  which 
the  black  and  the  wliite  troops  were  alternately  employed  to  coerce  each 
other.  The  latter  were  composed  of  the  scourings  of  almost  every  European 
nation,  kidnapped  or  wheedled  on  board  ship  by  crimps.**^  Traditions  die 
hard  in  an  army  and  it  took  long  to  obliterate  from  the  regiments  of  thQ 
Conipany*s  service  the  traces  of  those  disorderly  times. 

After  1799  the  Crown  enlisted  and  transferred  recruits  to  the  Company 
for  an  agreed  sum ;  the  latter  training  them  at  the  Indian  depdt,  which  was 
sitoated  at  Warley  in  Essex.         • 

The  remainder  of  the  European  garrison — viz.,  four 
raiments  of  cavalry  and  twenty-two  battalions  of  infantry, 
belonged  to  the  British  army,  and  were  styled  in  India 
"  Queen's  troops."  The  establishment  of  the  latter  was 
30,000,  bringing  the  strength  of  the  European  force  in  India 
to  about  40,000.  The  total  army  numbered  280,000  men, 
the  balance  being  composed  of  155  native  infantry^  and  21 
native  cavalry  regiments. 

The  command  was  vested  in  the  Commanders-in-Chief  in 
each  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Bengal  having  control 
over  the  Queen's  regiments  (but  not  over  the  other  troops) 
in  the  remaining  Presidei^cies.  The  staff  was  to  some  extent 
duplicated,  that  of  the  Queen's  troops  being  distinct  from  the 
Company's.* 

With   the  mutiny  of  1857  a  large  part  of  the  native 

»  See  Chesney's  "  Indian  Polity,"  pp.  277,  278. 

'  Besides  a  foU  staff  for  the  Indbutn  army,  we  had  for  the  Queen's  troops^ 
an  Adjtttant*Qeneral  and  Qaartermaster-General  at  Headquarters,  eaph 
with  a  deputy  $  also  in  Madras,  a  D.  A.G.,  D.Q.M.G.,  and  Brigade-Major  \  in 
Bombay,  a  D.A.0.,  and  in  Onlcutta,  a  Brigade-Major* 
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army  iu  Bengal  had  practically  disbanded  itself,  leaving  the 
officers  of  a  number  of  cadres  of  regiments  on  pay  without 
employment  Some  new  cavalry  regiments  were  raised  for 
the  Company,  but  when,  in  November,  1858,  the  fiat  went 
forth  for  the  Company's  rule  to  cease,  it  became  evident  that 
the  question  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  the  garrison  for 
India,  and  particularly  of  the  European  portion  thereof,  was 
to  be  one  of  the  first  for  settlement. 

A  Eoyal  Commission  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  was  deputed  to  deliberate 
on  this  question.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then,  as 
now,  Commander-in-Chief,  was  one  of  the  members.  It  was 
decided  to  have  no  local  European  army ;  that  the  whole  of 
the  artillery  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Eoyal 
Artillery ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  native  artillery  except 
that  required  for  service  in  exceptional  or  unhealthy  parts  of 
the  country.  This  ruling  was  accepted  and  has  since  been 
maintained.^ 

Such  a  change  was  naturally  attended  with  much  contro- 
versy. The  Eoyal  Commission  was  itself  divided  ;  its  report 
expresses  "  the  strong  and  sincere  conviction  "  of  the  majority 
as  well  as  the  views  of  the  minority.  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  it  was  the  members  of  the 
actual  government  of  India,  with  the  Governor-General  Lord 
Canning,  assisted  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Durand,  Bengal 
Engineers,  who  inspired  and  upheld  the  minority  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission.  Of  the  witnesses  who  came  before  it,  it 
was  chiefly  those  who  were  independent,  or  who  belonged  to 
the  Eoyal  service  while  enjoying  Indian  experience,  whose 
views  were  adopted  by  the  majority. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  Eoyal  Commission 


^  The  result  was  the  absorption  of  the  Company's  European  regiments 
and  artillery  into  the  Rojal  army,  which  was  then  (in  1862-03)  to  proTide  a 
garrison  foi  India  of  69,000  Europeans  of  all  arms.  This  number  sank  to 
61,000  in  1870-71.  In  1867-68  the  effectiyesin  India  reached  the  minimum 
strength  since  the  Mutiny— Tis.,  55,000.  (Report  on  East  India  FinancCi 
1878.)  . 
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signed  their  report,  an  experiment  had  been  made  in  raising 
and  sending  out  three  regiments  of  cavalry  for  local  service 
under  the  Company  in  India.  These  turned  out  veiy  unsatis- 
factorily. With  the  idea  of  having  light  men  to  suit  the 
light  horses  of  the  country  the  standard  of  height  had  been 
materially  lowered,  which  seems  to  have  entailed  a  corres- 
ponding lowering  of  prestige,  and,  possibly,  of  morale.  These 
regiments  then,  nicknamed  "  dumpies,"  hastily  raised,  quickly 
fell  into  discredit,  and  the  ill-starred  experiment  was 
abandoned. 

A  further  and  more  important  deterrent  to  the  accept* 
ance  of  a  local  army  came  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called 
**  white  mutiny,"  which  occurred  early  in  1859,  when  the 
local  European  troops,  including  the  "dumpies,"  refused  to  do 
duty,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  terms  of  their  enlistment, 
they  were  not  liable  to  compulsory  transfer  from  the  Com- 
pany's to  the  Queen's  service.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
subsequently  showed  that  their  liability  was  absolute,  but 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Clyde,  held  at  the  time  that 
there  was  a  strong  case  for  reference.  The  lesson  of  the 
whole  matter  was,  that  insufficient  respect  had  been  paid  to 
the  feeling  which  Lord  Hardinge  had  long  before  spoken  of 
as  the  most  characteristic  of  the  British  soldier — ^viz.,  jealousy 
of  "  what  he  thinks  his  rights."  But,  legality  apart,  the 
£Eict  of  a  mutiny  having  occurred  had  a  strong  effect  in 
further  discrediting  the  system  of  having  a  large  army 
officered  and  maintained  permanently  abroad 

It  seems  clear  that  in  advocating  a  perpetuation  of  the 
local  army  in  India,  Lord  Canning  was  both  upholding  the 
original  arrangement,  and  desired  a  force  over  which  his 
government  would  have  control,  and  which  could  not,  in 
any  emeigency  arising  in  Europe,  be  withdrawn  from  India, 
a  contingency  as  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  government 
of  India  were  jealously  apprehensive.  He  thus  avoided  the 
putting  forward  any  scheme  dependent  on  materials  not  his 
own  to  dispose  of,  and  he  was  propounding  a  method  which 
would  serve  the  ends  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  would  find 
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employment  for  the  officers  of  the  mutinied  native  regi- 
ments.^ 

Lord  Canning's  proposal  was  to  form,  for  Bengal  alone, 
thirty  local  battalions  of  European  infantry  to  serve  side  by 
side  with  fifteen  battalions  of  Queen's  troop&  The  other  two 
Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  apparently  to  be 
garrisoned  by  local  and  Queen's  troops  in  similar  proportion. 
The  whole  of  the  artillery  in  India  and  a  large  part  of  the 
cavalry  were  to  be  locaL*  He,  in  common  with  others, 
held  very  strongly  that  both  the  Queen's  and  the  local 
army  should  be  represented  in  India ;  the  latter  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  example  of  the  former,  and  the 
former  would  be  a  check  on  the  latter.  He  desired  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  numbers  of  the  local  army  in  order  that 
its  tone  should  not  be  lowered  through  being  inferior  in 
numbers  and  consequently  in  prestige.' 

Sir  W.  Mansfield,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  India,  whose 
evidence  was  written  under  the  belief  that  the  retention  of  a 
local  army  had  been  already  decided  on,  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  Queen's  regiments  should  periodically  visit 
India.  Comparing  the  local  regiments  with  the  Queen's, 
Sir  William  wrote  that  "although  good  and  fighting  well, 
there  is  by  no  means  the  same  healthy  tone  of  discipline 
running  through  the  body  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  .  . 
It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  extraordinary  sloth  and 
debauchery  in  such  old  (local)  regiments  .  .  .  that  the 
officers  have  become  so  enervated  by  climate,  or  other  causes, 
that  they  are  unable  to  check  the  one  and  to  do  away  with 
the  other."* 

The  minority  of  the  Boyal  Commission  tliought  a  power- 
ful local  army  necessary  to  maintain  our  rule;  a  body  of 
officers  identified  with  the  country  was  wanted ;  they  feared 

^  Beporfc  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  ihe  Indian 
Army,  1859,  app.,  No.  56,  §  17,  pp.  §7,  68. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  68, 90. 

'  Lord  £31enborongh  thoagHt  that  there  should  be  two  armies,  Queen's 
and  local,  and  that  the  "  balance  of  strength  "  of  each  riiould  be  preeerred.- 
(Jlrid,,  app.,  No.  3,  p.  7.) 

<  Ibid.,  app.,  No.  62,  p.  101. 
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the  fusion  of  the  local  European  force  with  the  line  would 
deteriorate  the  position  and  destroy  the  esprit  de  caiys  of 
officers  serving  with  native  troops,  who  would  feel  themselves 
reduced  to  a  level  below  that  of  their  brother  officers  of  the 
line. 

The  government  of  India  required  a  body  of  officers  from 
whom  they  could  take  tliose  needed  for  employment  with  native 
troops,  or  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  country. 
Formerly  it  was  from  the  regular  regiments  of  native  infantry, 
fully  officered,  that  this  supply  was  drawn  (to  a  degree,  be 
it  observed,  rather  detrimental  to  their  efficiency);  now 
the  native  regiments  were  to  be  put  on  the  so-called  irregular 
footing,  each  with  a  restricted  number  of  officers,  and  as 
Sir  W.  Mansfield  put  it,  and  as  is  the  case  at  present,  each 
"  appointment  to  a  native  regiment  should  be  held  to  be  a 
staff  appointment.''  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  where  the 
many  officers  required  by  the  Indian  government  were  to  come 
from,  became  urgent. 

At  that  period,  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  regiments  had 
been  lield,  and  had  perhaps  held  themselves,  much  aloof 
from  Indian  concerns.  Appointments  and  employment  in 
India  were  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  Company's  officers. 
Hence  the  Queen's  troops,  or  Imperial  army,  were  not  reckoned 
on  as  a  source  from  which  to  supply  the  officers  required. 
Since  then  the  Imperial  service  has  been  made  the  stepping 
stone  for  Indian  employment  and  a  large  area  for  selection 
lias  been  obtained,  which  may  perhaps  be  further  expanded 
as  intercourse  with  India  improves. 

The  Indian  government  itself  was  not,  however,  entirely 
united.  LordElphinstone,Governorof  Bombay,^  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  "  sound  reason  "  for  having  a  local  army  to 
say  that  by  this  means  alone  could  India  ensui^  the  retention 
of  its  garrison.  No  government  would  venture  to  withdraw 
the  troops.  Ho  recorded  his  view  that  it  was  "impossible 
any  local  troops  can  be  really  equal  to  the  British  line;  they 


*  Beport  of  Bojal  Commission,  app.,  No.  67,  p.  143. 
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must  always  be  conscious  of  a  species  of  inferiority.  They 
do  not  fight  the  battles  of  England  on  the  battle-fields  oi 
Europe."  He  desired  to  have  the  best  article,  and  thought  the 
true  policy  was  to  relieve  the  troops  more  frequently  instead 
of  keeping  them  till  their  health  was  ruined. 

In  framing  their  report,  the  Commission  had  before  them, 
among  others,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  founded  on 
all  the  evidence,  that  no  European  local  force  should  be 
maintained.  It  was  also  brought  to  light  that  Lord  Com* 
walUs  in  1794,  and  the  Duke  of  WelUugton  in  1812,  had 
expressed  their  opinions  to  the  Board  of  Control  that  the 
European  portion  of  the  army  in  India  should  be  troops  of 
the  line. 

H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  a  minute  attached  to 
the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  wrote,  "  The  object  of 
our  legislation  should  be  to  have  one  European  army  for  the 
whole  Empire,  including  India,"  and  this,  "  on  Imperial  and 
military  grounds  .  .  ."  He  felt  "the  firmest  conviction 
that  nothing  but  mischief  can  result  from  the  jealousies, 
divisions,  and  heart-burnings  which  must  be  inherent  in  any 
double  army  organization."  He  went  on  to  recommend  that 
the  Company's  nine  European  regiments  should  at  once  be 
numbered  with  the  line,  though  for  the  present,  employed 
exclusively  in  India,  that  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
artillery  should  be  made  a  second  regiment  of,  and  be 
assimilated  in  organization  to,  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  that 
the  same  course  should  be  taken  with  the  Company's 
engineers,  except  that  they  should  retain  a  more  permanent 
local  Indian  character,  as  they  must  be  largely  composed  of 
natives,  the  officers  being  free  to  exchange. 

After  reviewing  these  arguments  the  majority  of  the  Royal 
Commission  recorded  its  opinion — 

"  that  it  di>e8  not  appear  that  any  case  in  hiatory  can  be  adduced  of  the  co- 
existence of  two  distinct  armies  supplied  from  the  same  sources  .  .  .  (and) 
serving  the  same  SoTereign.  .  .  .  Howeyer  good  the  local  f  oit^e  of  the 
late  East  India  Ck>mpanj  has  proved  itself  to  be,  still  ...  a  local  force 
deteriorates  more  than  one  which  bj  frequent  relief,  has  infused  into  it  fresh 
Eiuropean  notions  and  feelings,  and  a  vigorous  system  of  Buropean  discipline, 
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and  that  this  would  more  particularly  be  the  case  in  a  climate  like  India, 
where  according  to  the  statistical  statement  of  Sir  Alex.  TuUoch,  backed  by 
the  prof eseional  opinion  of  Dr.  Martin  (himself  an  advocate  for  a  local  arm j), 
and  others,  the  Buropean  constitution  can  neyer  be  said  to  become  acdima- 
tiled,  but  on  the  contrary,  deteriorates,  gradually  and  surely  in  increasing 
ratio. 

**That  the  resources  of  the  state  as  regards  Imperial  purposes,  would 
be  crippled,  by  baring  a  large  body  of  its  troops  placed  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  goTcmment  of  India. 

*'  That  the  Tery  fact  of  the  local  troops  not  being  enabled  to  share  in 
the  battle-fieldB  of  Europe  is  a  great  disadrantage  to  them,  and  may  lead  to 
»  feeling  of  inferiority  on  their  part  which  would  be  extremely  prejudicial 
to  their  general  discipline ;  and  that  while  the  Crown  ought  to  possess  the 
adTantage  of  giving  to  its  army  the  most  extended  sphere  of  action,  the 
Teiy  nature  of  a  double  army  would  in  a  great  measure  depriye  the  line 
»rmy  of  the  Taluable  experience  it  would  acquire  in  India,  whilst  the  local 
Army  would  in  like  manner  be  debarred  from  aU  the  benefits  of  field  serrice 
in  Europe. 

"That  no  goyerament,  under  any  circumstances,  would  erer  renture  to 
withdraw  from  India  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence.  The  question  as 
to  the  foroe  to  be  maintained  in  that  country  must  be  always  decided  by  the 
home  goyemment,  responsible  to  the  Soyereign  and  to  the  country,  through 
parliament. 

"  That  regulations  could  be  drawn  up  for  retaining  in  India  officers  of 
the  line  army  whose  services  might  be  required  by  the  local  government, 
and  that  officers  of  the  line  would,  undoubtedly,  qualify  themselves  for 
employment  in  India,  if  such  employment  and  aU  the  advantages  attending 
it,  were  open  to  them;  and  so  far  from  the  resources  of  the  Govemor- 
Cteeral  being  curtailed  by  such  an  arrangement,  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
afford  him  a  much  larger  field  for  the  selection  of  able  and  useful 
officers.    .    .   -.    " 

Such  was  the  gravity  of  the  question  that  before  the  Boyal 
Commission  had  assembled,  the  Queen,  in  the  exercise  of 
her  royal  prerogative  as  head  of  the  army,  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject,  which  is 
referred  to  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  in  his  "Life  of  the 
Prince  Consort."*  The  Queen's  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  1st 
September,  1858,  pointed  out  that  as  to  the  whole  army, 

"whether  Snglish  or  Indian,  there  can  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest  be  only  one  head  and  one  general  command  .  .  •  •  the  advice 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  home  ought  to  be  heard  on  aU  questions 
aflbeting  the  troops  and  he  ought  to  be  kept  offidaUy  informed  of  whatever 
affecto  their  discipline  and  general  efficiency.  This  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  authority  of  the  Q-ovemor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 

YoL  iv.,  pp.  80&-d12. 
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India  on  all  points  connected  ^t-ith  the  employment  and  maintenance  of  the 
omiy  in  that  country.'* 

Some  of  the  Indian  Council  held  the  view  that  the  forces 
in  India,  though  forces  of  Her  Majesty,  -vvere  to  be  exempt 
from  the  conditions  which  attached  to  those  forces  in  every 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  a  memorandum 
in  that  sense  was  submitted  to  the  Queen.  The  issues  at 
stake  were  felt  to  be  of  Imperial  importance  nnd  the  views 
Her  Majesty  entertained  were  embodied  by  the  Prince 
Consort  in  a  memorandum  of  16th  October,  1858.  In  it 
the  relations  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  to  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  in  Madras  and  Bombay  were  condemned, 
as  causing  the  latter  to  be 

*'  perfectly  independent  of  the  former  as  regards  the  Company's  or  local 
forces,  but  subordinate  to  hiiu  as  regards  those  of  Her  Majesty  {i.e.,  the 
Queen's  regiments)." 

The  want  of  unity  of  command  was  pointed  out  to  have 
resulted  in  the 

"  mutiny  of  the  whole  of  the  natiye  army  in  one  Presidency,  and  a  9tat<?  of 
discipline  in  the  local  European  troops  characterized  as  disgraceful  by  some 
of  the  most  competent  judges  on  the  spot,  and  nothing  but  jealousy  and 
animosity  between  the  different  services.  The  Queen's  troops  liavc  alone, 
after  being  some  years  in  the  country,  preserred  an  efficient  discipline — and 
OTcr  them  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  extended  throughout 
India — while  he  was  controlled  by  the  Commander-in-Cliief  at  home,  acting 
imder  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Crown.  Here  is  the  true  chain  of 
responsibility." 

These  views  took  effect  in  the  Act  (23  and  24  Vict.,  cap. 
100),  which  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  European  forces 
employed  in  India  should  form  part  of  the  Queen's  army 
disposable  for  general  service.  The  measure  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Clyde,  recently  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
as  the  only  means  of  securing  that  unity  in  command  and 
discipline  which  was  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  in  India,  and  the  want  of  which  had  been  productive 
of  great  inconvenience  and  danger. 

Ample  opportunity  was  given  for  the  full  ventilation 
of  the  question ;  the  Indian  official  opinions  were  very 
fully  stated,  but  the  judgments  of  those  in  England,  of  the 
lookers  on,  who  generally  see  the  most  of  the  game,  pre- 
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vailed.  The  advice  tendered  was  local,  the  decision  given, 
with  fuller  knowledge  and  power,  was  Imperial.  The  opinions 
of  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  their  recom- 
mendations as  above  recorded,  were  accepted,  and  on  them 
our  policy  and  action  has  been  shaped  and  still  rests. 

In  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  the  decision  was  that  there 
was  to  be  no  local  army  of  Europeans.  Looking  back,  it 
seems  natural  that  the  representatives  of  the  existing  system 
should  have  advocated  its  maintenance  and  development. 
They  were,  above  all  things,  loyal  to  the  immediate  interests 
of  India,  and  were  justly  proud  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
service  of  the  Company,  which  under  them  and  their  pre- 
decessors, had  been  conducted  gloriously  for  so  many  years. 

Apart  from  other  considerations  which  we  have  noticed 
already,  there  was  yet  this,  that  the  fame  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished Indian  officers  was  notorious  in  India  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  world.  Why  should  they  not  be  trusted  to  shape  the 
new  Indian  army  ?  Indeed,  it  was  the  fame  of  these  officers 
which  may  well  have  led  the  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  deplore  that  such  power  and  ability  should  be 
locked  up  in  India,  and  to  seek  to  throw  the  service  open. 
It  must,  moreover,  have  been  fresh  in  their  memories  how 
frequently  during  the  Crimean  war  it  was  made  a  subject  of 
outspoken  regret  that  we  had  not  our  body  of  experienced 
Indian  officers  to  draw  upon  for  employment  in  that  campaign, 
and  they  must  have  felt  that  the  national  resources  in  this 
respect  had  not  been  well  utilized. 

As  the  Company's  rule  had  ceased,  and  as  it  was  allowed 
Uttt  the  officers  might  be  interchangeable  between  the  two 
services,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  have  been  the  essential 
feature  of  such  a  local  army  as  the  majority  of  the  Royal 
Conunia^on  seemed  to  dread?  How  should  it  be  defined? 
To  this  the  reply  might  have  been  given  then  as  now 
A  local  army  is  one  whose  regiments  are  never  relieved, 
whose  Older  books,  records,  and  traditions  remain  in,  or  are 
of  and  belonging  to  the  country  concerned,  and  are  the 
OQteome  of  the  special  conditions  of  service   within    its 
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Causes  leading  to  change  in  Military  System. 

After  the  Crimean  and  Indian  Mutiny  campaigns,  a  succession 
of  events  combined  to  excite  in  this  country  public  interest 
in  military  concerns,  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  weakness 
inspired  by  our  Crimean  experience,  and  to  point  the  way  to 
a  new  order  of  things. 

With  all  our  desire  to  avoid  being  compromised  by  the 
course  of  European  politics,  the  shadow  of  a  war-cloud 
rising  over  the  Continent  never  fails  to  be  projected  over 
England,  rousing  her  from  lethargy,  sometimes  giving  rise 
to  panic,  but  under  more  favourable  circumstances  occasioning 
a  healthy  searching  of  heart  and  a  fruitful  examination 
of  her  position.  Of  this,  frequent  experience  has  been  had 
during  the  last  half-century.  In  1841  the  weakness  of 
Turkey  as  shown  in  Mehemet  Ali's  invasion  of  Syria,  and 
the  consequent  action  of  M.  Thiers  threatening  war,  inspired 
a  genuine  alarm.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  other  "young  and  inflamed 
spirits  of  France  after  30  years  of  peace  showing  a  strong 
propensity  for  war,*"  was  followed  in  1847  by  the  remark- 
able letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,*  in  which  he  denounced 
our  defensive  weakness.  A  moderate  augmentation  of  the 
army  ensued  by  which  8,000  men  were  added,  and  the 
troops  of  horse  artillery  were  given  four,  and  later  six, 
guns,  instead  of  the  two  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  in 
1819.      The  convulsion  of  Europe  in  1848-49  led  to   the 

^  Paper  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  1S46.  See  "  Military  OpinionB,*'  chap,  i., 
p.  28. 

^  This  "  famous  letter/*  a  last  serrice  rendered  in  his  77th  year  by  the 
great  Duke  to  his  country,  was  republished  in  "  life  and  Letters  of  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne,"  toI.  i.,  p.  444. 
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pennanent   strengthening  of  our  military  position   by  the 
regeneration  of  the  militia  force  in  1852. 

Later,  in  1858,  a  plot,  which  was  hatched  in  England, 
threatening  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  led  the  more 
fervid  spirits  in  the  French  army  to  demand  energetic  re- 
prisals. This  action  threatening  to  bring  an  enemy  to  our  doors 
in  spite  of  the  friendly  inclinations  of  the  French  Emperor, 
was  answered  first,  by  the  re-creation,  in  1859,  of  the 
volunteer  force,  which  has  since  grown  and  developed  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  it  the  third,  if  not  the  second,  line  in  our 
land  defence ;  and  secondly,  by  the  appropriation,  in  1860,  of  ^ 
a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  for  the  improvement  of  our 
coast  defences,  and  notably  for  the  fortifications  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth.  A  measure  for  this  very  purpose  had  been 
put  forward  in  1786^  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  thrown  out  in 
spite  of  his  protests  ;  a  similar  proposal,  now  again  urged  by 
an  energetic  and  popular  minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  had  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consoit,  and,  being 
favoured  by  circumstances,  was  carried. 

The  French  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1859,  afforded  no  new 
lessons  of  importance,  but  the  Prussian  concentration  on  the 
Bhine  in  the  same  year,  with  its  shortcomings,  and  the  modi- 
fications introduced  in  consequence  into  the  Prussian  army 
awoke  attention. 

In  1861  the  great  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  lasted  four  years.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  there  being  so  much  that  was  new  or  not  thoroughly 
understood,  in  the  constitution  of  the  forces  engaged, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  they  operated, 
that  the  lessons  of  this  war  did  not  at  once  gain  due  apprecia- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  such  a  war  among 
people  of  our  own  race  deeply  moved  this  country. 

As  to  the  positive  results  of  this  contest,  it  was  here  that, 
on  the  sea  we  first  saw  the  effect  of  ironclad  ships,*  and  on 

'  Clode,  Tol.  i.,  p.  224. 

•  Floating  ironclad  batteries  had  been  employed  by  the  French  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  battle-ships  of  the  "Wamor*'  and  "La  Gloire"  class     ^ 
were  laid  down  in  1858. 
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shore  gained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  power  of  heavy  rifled 
guns  in  siege  operations :  and  a  great  impulse  was  thus  given 
to  the  development  of  our  mat&ieL  No  doubt  the  American 
war  marks  the  commencement  of  the  long  era  of  costly  trials, 
of  guns  versus  armour  plates.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that, 
at  the  moment  of  its  outbreak,  the  study  of  the  art  of  war 
had  been  seriously  recommenced  in  England.  This  study 
had  found  its  appropriate  home  at  the  Staff  College,  which  was 
instituted  in  1858,^  and  it  can  readily  be  understood  that 
the  spectacle  of  such  a  war,  with  its  strategy  as  unfolded 
day  by  day,  was  well  calculated  to  give  a  vital  reality  to  these 
studies. 

Following  on  the  American  war,  in  1864  the  Schleswig- 
HoLstein  war  gave  the  Prussian  army,  not  yet  entirely 
reformed  since  1859,  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  worth  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Denmark.  It  was  here  that  the  needle 
gun  made  itself  heard  and  felt,  and  a  distinctly  short  service 
army,  for  the  first  time,  gave  ample  proofs  of  its  prowess. 
The  details  of  the  Prussian  organization  were  perhaps  not 
much  studied,  popularly,  at  the  time,  but  it  was  at  least 
well  understood  that  the  Prussian  "young  soldiers"  had 
done  eveiything  required  of  them,  and  that  moreover  in  a 
rigorous  winter  campaign.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  com- 
pared with  their  subsequent  wars,  the  Prussians  fought  that 
of  1864  with  an  abnormed  proportion  of  young  inen;  for 
they  took  the  field  with  a  force  made  up  in  the  proportion 
of  three  years'  quotas  of  young  soldiers  to  two  years'  quotas 
of  reservists ;  the  normal  state  of  things  being  that  the  three 
years'  young  soldiers  are  balanced  by  four  years'  quotas  of 
reserve  men.  In  effect,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  gave  rise 
in  England  to  a  somewhat  painful  feeling  of  soreness  and 
weakness.  Proposeds  to  interfere  in  the  struggle  were  f olloTived 
by  inaction,  and  in  consequence  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
affected  the  national  temper  and  was  not  readily  forgotten. 

*  The  Staff  College  was  deTeloped  from  the  old  First  or  Senior  Depart- 
ment of  the  Royal  Military  College,  which,  hetween  1799  and  1858,  turned 
out  more  than  700  officers,  many  of  whom  performed  distinguiflhed  service 
in  TariouB  parts  of  the  Empire.    See  chap,  xxr.,  p.  41 5. 
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In  1866  the  success  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  short 
Seven  Weeks'  war  startled  and  electrified  Europe.  The 
chief  factor  in  this  success  was  felt  to  be  the  breech* 
loading  rifle  with  which  the  Prussian  infantry  was  armed, 
and  every  country  now  hastened  to  supply  itself  with  such 
a  weapon.    This  it  was  easy  enough  to  do. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  use  of  the  breech-loader  which 
caused  the  whole  civilized  world  to  have  its  attention 
absorbed  in  military  affairs  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown 
in  history.  The  rapidity  of  the  mobilization  of  the  Prussian 
army,  its  completeness  in  practiced  detail,  the  force  and 
deadly  precision  of  its  blows,  crowned  with  such  speedy  and 
brilliant  success  at  Sadowa,  brought  home  for  the  first  time 
the  conviction  that  it  was  possible  for  a  nation  to  have  an 
army  numericaUy  small  on  the  peace  establishment,  yet 
capable  of  expansion  at  the  shortest  notice  to  many  times 
that  strength.  It  was  then  realized  that,  in  the  wars  of  the 
future,  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  expected  at  an  unprece* 
dentedly  early  moment,  that  campaigns  would  be  short,  and 
that  it  behoved  every  country  exposed  to  attack  to  look  to  its 
readiness  for  putting  its  whole  defensive  force  into  the  field 
from  the  very  outset 

The  system  under  which  the  Prussian  army  on  its  peace 
footing  was  made  up  to  the  war  complement,  complete  in 
every  particular  by  the  incorporation  of  its  reserves  (so- 
called,  but  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the  army),  was 
now  carefully  studied,  and  with  all  the  greater  encouragement 
from  its  being  well  known  that  Prussia  was  a  poor  country, 
bound  to  a  rigid  economy.  Here  then,  it  was  felt,  was  a 
method  which  might  in  some  way  be  imitated  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where,  howev^  ample  the  means  of  meeting  the 
cost,  no  project  for  augmenting  the  army,  which  would 
materially  increase  the  national  expenditure,  would  have  a 
chance  of  acceptance. 

Though  appealing  less  to  the  public  mind,  the  new  tactics, 
as  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  breech-loading  rifle, 
offered  no  less  interest  than  the  subject  of  army  prganiza- 
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tioiL  Whilst  newspaper  correspondents  had  well  done  their 
duty  in  sending  home  graphic  accounts  of  the  campaign,  a 
new  military  literature  appeared  in  Germany  in  the  shape 
of  short  readable  pamphlets  and  light  narratives.  When  done 
inta  English  by  our  own  officers  these  were  eagerly  and  exten- 
sively read,  and  proved  an  efiFective  incentive  to  the  passion, 
almost  amounting  to  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  military  world 
sought  to  realize  the  modern  conditions  of  warfare.  It  was 
evident  that  a  new  era  had  dawned:  our  officers  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  a  development  of  fire  tactics  which  was  fully 
in  accord  with  the  principle  our  armies  had  long  observed  of 
using  lino  tactics  for  the  sake  of  their  fire  effect,  rather  than 
the  column  and  bayonet  attack.  Met  by  the  breech-loader 
fired  rapidly  from  the  hip,  the  old  Stosstaktik,  or  bayonet 
assault,  however  impetuous,  was  now  seen  to  be  doubly 
doomed  to  failure. 

Before  1866  it  had  been  rather  the  fashion  to  look  to 
France  for  all  that  was  to  be  learnt  in  military  science,  but 
it  was  now  realized  that  once  again  Prussia  had  definitely 
taken  the  lead.  Not  least  among  the  means  employed  by 
Prussia,  and  to  which  so  much  of  her  success  is  due,  was  the 
custom  of  !'  annual  mancBUvres."  It  was  soon  learnt  that 
according  to  this  "  alte  prezcssische  ErzielmngB-Metlwde,''  as  her 
officers  aflectionately  termed  it,  every  fraction  of  the  army 
had  each  year  several  days'  marching  and  manoeuvring  over 
the  open  country.  This  mimic  war  was  now  followed  with 
much  interest  by  such  of  our  officers  as  had  leave  and  the 
means  to  witness  it. 

About  this  time,  in  1868,  a  minor  war  of  our  own  in 
Abyssinia  gave  a  not  insensible  stimulus  to  the  pride  with 
which  the  country  ever  regards  the  army  when  it  has  need  of 
it.  Its  own  pride  of  power,  too,  was  flattered  by  the  praise 
accorded  by  foreign  spectators  of  the  campaign  to  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition,  which  was  held  to  give  a  striking  proof  of 
England's  ability  to  employ  her  military  force  with  efiPect  in 
regions  however  remote  and  under  physical  conditions  how- 
ever, novel  and  difficult. 
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Less  than  three  years  later  came  the  startling  outburst  of 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1. 

So  far  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  how  events, 
notably  those  of  the  previous  ten  years,  had  led  on  and 
trained  the  public  and  the  professional  mind  to  take  interest 
in  and  understand  the  necessity  of  military  preparation,  as 
well  as  to  study  the  means  by  which  this  state  of  prepara- 
tion is  to  be  reached.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by 
1870,  England  had  been  schooled  to  interest  herself  in 
military  affiurs  to  a  degree  nnattained  at  any  previous  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  if  indeed  ever.  The 
Franco-German  war  found  the  British  public  fairly  in  a 
position  to  follow  all  its  phases  with  critical  appreciation 
and  the  keenest  interest. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  overwhelming  results  of  the 
self-deception  of  the  French  in  over-estimating  their  own 
power,  and  undervaluing  that  of  their  enemy,  took  a  strong 
hold  on  the  popular  imagination.  Early  in  1871  the  Sepub- 
lican  government,  which  had  succeeded  that  of  Napoleon  III., 
determined  to  reveal  to  the  world  how  France  had  been 
misled,  published,  among  other  documents,  the  very  re- 
markable reports  of  the  late  French  military  attach^  at  Berlin, 
Baron  Stoffel,  who  for  three  years  had  warned  his  government 
of  the  wrath  to  come — ^in  vain.  In  the  language  of  the 
editor^s  preface  to  the  publication,  these  reports  "jettent  une 
idatante  lumitre  sur  la  cause  de  noa  disoMres!* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  events  of  the 
campaigns  of  1870-1.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  what 
had  been  done  by  Prussia  "in  the  green  tree"  in  1866,  was 
renewed  in  1870  "  in  the  dry,"  with  a  ten-fold  vigour  and 
efficacy.  The  artillery  armament,  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Austria,  had  been  perfected;  all  ranks  now 
brought  experience,  as  well  as  study  and  good  will,  to  bear  on 
the  performance  of  their  duties ;  above  all,  the  whole  power 
of  Germany  had  been  made  available  to  work,  on  a  like  system 
and  in  the  common  cause,  with  Prussia,  and  the  results  were 
in  proportion  to  the  means. 
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The  country  had  thus  before  it  the  most  patent  evidence 
of  the  consequences  of  military  inefficiency,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  the  moral  pointed  out  to  it  in  the  denunciation  by 
France,  through  the  publication  of  the  papers  referred  to,  of 
those  who,  having  been  warned,  had  neglected  that  warning. 
At  the  same  time  it  possessed  the  consciousness  that  the 
nation  was  alive  to  its  interests  in  the  question  of  military 
preparation. 

Aroused  as  to  its  responsibility  and  awakened  as  to  its 
needs,  the  government  now  undertook  to  introduce  into 
England  what  we  have  elsewhere  termed  the ''  modem  system," 
and  entered  generally  on  a  course  of  military  activity,  which 
was  vouched  for  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  was  the  institution  of  the  annual  manoeuvres  held 
in  1871,  and  in  several  succeeding  years. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Commzncement  of  Teansitiok. 

From  1859,  the  end  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  campaign,  until 
1871,  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  is  the  period 
which  may  well  be  taken  as  that  of  the  commencement  of 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order.  It  was  from  the 
outset  marked  by  successive  attempts  to  form  an  army  of 
reserve ;  by  other  measures  for  keeping  up  the  army,  which 
revealed  the  uneasiness  of  ministers  as  to  its  condition ;  and 
by  a  general  desire  to  see  it  placed  on  a  more  secure  basis ; 
but,  as  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  was  not 
until  1866  that  the  lessons  of  the  Pnissian  organization 
caused  reform  to  be  taken  in  hand  with  decisive  results. 

It  has  been  stated,  p.  24,  that  the  close  of  the  long  war 
in  1815  left  us  without  any  reserve^  at  all ;  only  the  per- 
manent staff  of  the  militia  were  retained,  the  men  were  not 
enrolled. 

The  first  move  towards  providing  a  reserve  to  the  army, 
other  than  the  militia,  was  made  in  1843,  when  the  Crown 
was  authorized  to  enrol  10,000  pensioners,  staff  officers 
of  pensioners  being  appointed  to  pay  and  command  them. 
But  the  object  of  this  enrolment  was  to  have  a  force  to  act 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  which,  at  that  time,  had  no  rural 
police  at  its  back ;  and  the  Crown  was  entitled  to  use  only 
the  voluntary  services  of  the  enrolled  pensioners  in  the  event 
of  war.  In  1859,  a  reserve  force  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  The  Crown  was  permitted  to  engage  men  of  at 
least  five  years'  service  to  the  number  of  20,000,  who  were 
to  have  a  bounty  of  £4  annually,  and  in  war  were  to  serve 

^  MOitia  and  Tolunteen  were  formerly  styled  the  "  Beeerye  Forces."    This 
term  is  now  only  applied  to  the  reserres  proper  of  the  regular  army. 
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as  regular  soldiers  within  the  United  Kingdom ;  they  were  to 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  21  or  24  years*  service,  reckoning 
two  yeai-s  in  the  reserve  as  one  year  for  pension.  In  1867, 
under  the  "  Reserve  Force  Act "  of  that  year,  the  two 
^above-mentioned  forces,  were  together  classed  as  tlie  "  Second 
Class  reserve ;"  and  a  "  First  Class  resei*ve  "  was  established, 
which  was  to  consist  of  20,000  men  who  had  not  completed 
their  first  term  of  service  in  the  army.  These  latter  received 
the  annuity  and  reversionary  pension  as  in  1859,  but  were  to 
be  available  in  war  time  to  serve  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  result  of  these  measures,  up  to  December  1868,  was 
a  very  poor  one.  There  were  then  13,068  enrolled  pensioners ; 
besides  2,847  of  the  reserve  of  1859,  and  2,033  of  the  "  First 
Class  reserve "  of  1867.    But  a  further  Act  of  1867,  called 

I       the  "  Militia  Reserve  Act,"  was  more  fruitful  and  has  survived. 

I       It  enables  the  Crown  to  make  an  engagement  with  a  propor- 

\      tion  of  militiamen  in  every  corps  to  serve  as  regular  soldiers 

I     in  the  army  in  case  of  emergency. 

^  The  "Reserve  Force  Act"  of  1867  was  prepared  after  it 

had  been  referred  by  General  Peel,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  to  a  Committee  presided  over  by  H.RH.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.'  The  Committee  was  instructed  to  advise 
on  the  formation  of  an  army  reserve  on  certain  lines.  It 
recommended  the  forming  a  reserve  by  granting  unlimited 
furloughs  to  soldiers  coming  home  from  abroad  with  such 
regiments  as  had  an  excess  over  the  numbei's  on  the  home 
establishment,  and  it  also  pointed  out,  after  reviewing  the 
numbers  that  would  be  required  to  complete  the  regiments 
at  home  and  abroad  to  a  war  footing,  that  "  a  reserve  should 
be  suflScient  to  fill  up  to  a  general  service  footing,  at  least 
all  the  corps  serving  at  home."  These  two  recommendations 
really  foreshadowed  the  method  and  system  subsequently 
adopted.  At  the  time  here  spoken  of,  1867,  it  was  the  in- 
variable rule  to  fix  the  number  up  to  which  a  reserve  might 
be  maintained  (which  as  we  have  seen,  was  20,000  for  the 

'  Arm  J  Beaenre  Committee,  Jan.  1867. 
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Fiist  Glass  army  Foserve),  apparently  on  the  principle,  not 
only  of  controlling  expenditure,  but  also  of  re8X)ecting  the 
well-known  parliamentary  prejudice  against  a  standing  army. 
Adherence  to  this  latter  principle  was  perhaps  overstrained ; 
for  already  in  1852,  in  the  debate  on  the  Militia  Bill,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  had  declared  there  was  no  prejudice  against  a 
standing  army — *'  that  time  had  gone  by."^ 

In  1867  a  new  "  Army  Enlistment  Act "  was  also  passed, 
framed  after  the  advice  had  been  taken  of  the  Royal  Com* 
mission  on  recruiting  of  1866,  the  second,*  lie  it  noted,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  in  recruiting  under  the  old  system.^  The  first  point 
to  which  the  attention  of  this  Commission  was  directed  was 
the  deficiency  of  recruits.  The  remainder  of  the  ''  reference '' 
was  very  comprehensive,  embracing  suggestions  for  the  localiz- 
ation of  regiments,  the  retention  of  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  the 
formation  of  a  reserve,  and  the  adoption  of  general  service  en- 
listment. The  Commission  declared  the  then  existing  Eeserve 
Act  of  1839  a  failure,  but  had  no  plan  to  recommend  in  Jieu  of 
It  It  was  not  in  favour  of  localization,  but  suggested  the 
improvement  of  local  connection  for  the  recruiting  of  regi- 
ments; it  declared  that  a  return  to  long  service  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  alarm  of  losing  men  by  the  opera- 
tion of  short  service  was  not  justified.  It  however  increased 
the  term  of  first  engagement  from  ten  years  to  twelve,  and 
suggested  strong  measures  for  inducing  soldiers  to  re-engage 
for  a  second  period ;  it  recommended  that  enlistment  should 

1  HftDsard's  Debates,  toI.  120,  p.  1165. 

'  The  Boyal  Commission  of  1861  bad  recommended  tbat  recruiting, 
nolftbl  J  in  the  f  ayounble  seaaon,  the  winter,  should  never  be  suspended  even 
though  the  army  should  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  its  numbers.  This 
Talu&le  suggestion,  though  accepted  in  principle,  has  never  bt  en  acted  upon. 
It  also  laid  a  foundation,  by  its  reoommendation  that  the  strength  and  energy 
of  recraita  should  not  be  overtasked,  for  our  present  humane  system,  as  prac- 
tised at  the  dep^ta,  of  breaking  the  recruit  gradually  to  the  stricter  discipline 
of  militaiT  life. 

'  The  Keport  of  the  Boysl  Commission  of  1861,  p.  iii.,  shows  that  the 
■ddilaoaAl  66,000  men  sanctioned  for  the  army  in  1857  had  not  yet  been  raised 
in  apite  of  reduction  of  the  standard,  &c.  The  "  reference  "  to  the  Boyal 
Commiasion  of  1866  mentions  the  failure  in  recruiting  duiing  the  two  years 
1864-e6. 
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be  as  far  as  possible  for  general  service  as  distinguished  from 
the  old  rule  which  recognized  the  innate  disposition  of  a 
recruit  to  choose  his  regiment ;  and  it  also  discouraged  the 
prolonged  concentration  of  troops  in  large  camps.  These 
recommendations  seem  to  be  somewhat  contradictory ;  their 
enumeration  now  will  serve  to  show  how  very  unsettled 
were  the  opinions  of  the  time,  and  how  far  we  were  from 
the  adoption  of  any  guiding  line  of  policy  in  military  legisla- 
tion. 

To  this  Royal  Commission  the  army  owes  the  institution  of 
an  Inspector-General  of  recruiting,  with  his  staff — an  essential 
provision  in  the  system — as  experience  has  shown.  The 
Itoyal  Commission,  though  appointed  prior  to  the  war  of  1866, 
sat  until  after  its  close,  and  the  lessons  of  this  war  were  put 
on  record  in  its  report  in  emphatic  language  of  admonition.^ 
Recent  events  had  shown,  it  said,  that  we  could  not  rely  on 
having  much  time  for  mobilization  for  war,  and  ''  woe  to  that 
country  which  is  unprepared  to  defend  itself  against  any 
contingency  that  may  arise  or  combination  that  may  be 
formed  against  it.  .  .  We  must  look  more  to  our  army. 
We  think  its  present  strength  is  barely  sufficient  for  a  period 
of  peace,  and  the  question  is  how  we  can  most  readily  and 
speedily  increase  it,  through  the  means  of  a  reserve  force 
consisting  of  men  who  have  already  received  their  training 
in  its  ranks.  .  .  ."  The  Commission  was  not  prepared 
with  a  plan  to  be  "relied  on  to  secure  a  large  army  of 
reserve,"  but,  having  previously  declared  that  "  the  first  duty 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  administration  of  the  army 
was  to  look  to  its  constitution  "  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
consciously  left  this  duty  to  the  Grovemment. 

This  admonition  was  the  legacy  to  which  Mr.  Cardwell 
succeeded  in  Dec.  1868  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  which 
office  he  held  for  over  five  years,  a  duration  of  power  only 
equalled  by  that  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  1887  to  1892.  The  un- 
settled character  of  army  management  prior  to  1868  may 

'  Beport  of  Bojal  Cominissioii  on  Beoruituig,  81  st  Oct,  1866. 
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have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  since  its  institution  in  1855. 
Lord  Panmure  held  the  post  three  years ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
two ;  and  in  three  cases  the  term  did  not  reach  one  year.  In 
fact  no  uniform  policy  had  governed  our  military  legislation 
prior  to  this  date,  1868 ;  it  had  indeed  been  characterized 
by  much  vacillation  of  purpose.  It  will  be  as  well  perhaps 
to  explain  this  more  in  detail. 

As  has  been  noticed,  p.  22,  the  modified  system  of  short 
service  introduced  in  1806  by  Mr.  Windham — the  outcome  of 
many  attempts  to  lighten  the  burden  of  military  service 
and  to  popularize  it— was  acted  on,  although  but  partially, 
until  1829  ;  it  was  then  abolished  by  circular  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  in  favour  of  life  engagement,  which  had  always 
existed  side  by  side  with  it  as  an  alternative.^ 

But  it  appears  evident  that  under  a  voluntary  system  of 
enlistment,  men  will  surely  desire  to  "  see  their  way  "  when 
they  engage  themselves,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  defined  engagement  as  to  regiment,  area  of  service, 
and  duration  of  obligation  will  be  more  acceptable  than  a 
life  engagement  for  general  service,  and  this  expectation  has 
been  abundantly  realized.  When  there  has  been  pressure 
for  men  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Crimean  war)  short  defined 
terms  of  engagement  have  been  offered ;  but  pressure  once 
relaxed,  reaction  has  set  in,  other  influences  have  asserted 
themselves,  and  the  teachings  of  past  experience  have  been 
ignored.  And  this  reaction  has  been  repeated.  The  Ufe 
term  adopted  exclusively  in  1829,  under  the  easy  conditions 
of  the  requirements  of  the  period,*  gave  way  in  1846,  when 


'  "  Clode,  writing  in  1869,  says, "  Unless  in  emergencies,  short  enlistment* 
most  be  distasteful  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  training  and  educating 
the  solctier  in  military  exercises.  In  time  of  peace  to  have  the  constant  work 
of  iDstruction  in  hand  instead  of  having  the  ranks  filled  with  experienced 
■oldiers,  must  make  no  slight  difference  to  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  regiment,  and  this  temptation  requires  to  be  oon- 
stantlT  kept  in  check  both  as  regards  the  militia  and  the  regular  army/' 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  31. 

'  In  1S29  only  8,626  recruits  were  raised ;  the  average  for  fire  years  from 
1885  was  12.000. 
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it  was  decided  to  augment  the  army  by  8,000  men,  and  in 
1847  a  ten  years'  engagement  was  adopted.  The  merits 
of  this  shorter  term  were  very  well  recognized  in  many 
quaiters  in  the  service  because  it  enabled  commanding  officers 
to  rid  themselves,  automatically  as  it  were,  of  the  less 
desirable  characters  at  the  end  of  their  ten  years'  term ;  but 
in  1867  this  term  was  raised  to  a  uniform  twelve  years  for 
all  branches,  and  re-engagements  for  nine  years  in  order  to 
complete  twenty-one  for  pension  were  directly  encouraged.^ 
This  had  the  result  that  from  the  30th  June  1867  to 
31st  December  1868,  40,998  men  re-engaged  with  claim  to 
pension,  entailing  an  enormous  cost,  and  this,  although  "  no 
doubt  the  expense  of  an  army  constituted  of  re-engaged 
men  is  vastly  in  excess  of  an  army  of  recruits,  and  doubts 
appear  to  be  enteiiained  whether,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  or, 
indeed,  as  eifective  as  an  army  of  younger  men."* 

Again,  on  the  question  of  area  of  service,  that  is 
whether  enlistment  should  be  for  a  particular  corps  or  for 
the  army  at  large,  or  a  branch  of  it,  there  have  been 
similar  reactions.  General  service  was  introduced  in  1783, 
when  recruiting  was  undertaken  by  the  administration 
instead  of  by  the  regiments,  but,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
unpopularity,  was  discontinued  in  1816.  The  reasons  for 
this  unpopularity  are  inherent  in  human  nature.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  stated  them  very  clearly  in  1828,  after  many  years' 
experience  as  Secretary  at  War.* 

'*  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  great  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  orders  to  enlist  for  general  senrice ;  they  like  to  know  that  they  are  to 
be  in  a  certain  regiment,  connected,  perhaps,  with  their  own  county,  and  their 
own  friends,  and  with  oflScera  who  have  established  a  connection  with  that 
district.  There  is  a  preference  frequently  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  one 
regiment  as  compared  with  another,  and  I  should  think  there  would  be  found 
a  great  disinclination  in  men  to  enlist  for  general  serrice,  and  to  be  liable  to 
be  drafted  and  sent  to  any  corps  or  station." 

Nevertheless,  general  service  enlistments  were  so  strongly 

^  The  artillery  and  cavalry  had  had  a  twelve  years*  term  before. 
^  Clode,  vol.  ii,,  p.  31. 

8  Evidence  before  the  Finance  Committee,  1 828,  pp.  189,  163.  Clode,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  22. 
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insisted  on  by  the  military  witnesses  before  the  Boyal  Com* 
mission  of  1866,  "in  probable  forgetfulness  or  possible 
disregard  of  previous  experience  in  this  matter  "^  as  to  be 
again  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1867.^ 

The  minister  who  held  office  daring  the  eventftd  period 
1868-74 — ^Mr.  Cardwell — ^who  was  destined  to  apply  the 
"  modem  system  "  to  the  British  army,  inherited,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  onerous  responsibility.  The  failure  of  recruiting 
which  led  to  the  Koyal  Commission  of  1866,  had  not  been 
remedied,  and  the  reserve,  though  declared  to  be  urgently 
wanted,  was  not  being  provided. 

The  absence  of  progress  in  these  and  other  important 
matters  was  rec(^nized  to  be  due  to  a  want  of  proper  organi- 
sation in  the  '*  conduct  of  business  in  the  army  department " 
Consequently  the  minister's  first  step  was  to  put  his  house  in 
order.  In  1869  a  committee  under  Lord  Northbrook  was 
assembled,  whose  recommendations  in  the  following  year, 
were  adopted  in  exteruo.  As  a  result  the  administration 
of  the  army  by  the  military  department  as  to  its  discipline, 
organization,  and  distribution,  was  strengthened  in  an  im- 
portant  degree  by  being  made  to  include  that  of  the  then 
so-called  reserve  forces— <viz.,  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteers,  as  well  as  of  the  Beserve  proper,  while  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  reco<:^ized  and  its 
basiness  expedited'  by  being  brought  under  one  roof  with  the 
War  Office,  which  was  thenceforward  worked  as  a  whole  in 
three  great  departments.  These  were — (1)  Military,  (2) 
Control  or  Supply,  (3)  Financial 

Another    measure  which  in  itself    and  by  its   conse- 


»  Clode,  vol.  M.,  p.  23. 

'  Ik  is  tme  that  enliBtments  are  now  for  "  genenl  service/*  when  not  for 
a  particular  corps,  but  it  is  not  encouraj^ed  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  local  con- 
nection of  regiments  with  counties  is  fostered,  and  the  sting  is  taken  out  of 
**  general  sen  ice  "  bj  a  proviso  that  men  so  enlisted  are  at  once  appointed  to 
a  corps,  and  cannot  be  transferred  therefrom  unless  within  three  montlis  of 
the  date  of  appointment,  or  under  special  circumstances  specified  in  the  Act. 

'  As  an  example  of  the  improved  state  of  afiairs,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  1872  official  correspondence  wa«  found  to  have  been  reduced  from 
1  too  ta  800  letters  dail^. 
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quences  was  of   very  great    importance    in   clearing    the 
ground  for  the  future  working  of  the  army,  although  not 
decreed  until  1871,  may  conveniently  be  referred  to  here — 
viz.,  the    "  abolition  of  purchase ; "  in  other  words,  of  the 
system  up  to  that  time  governing,  practically,  the  first  com- 
missions of  officers,  their  promotion,  and  retirement.    This 
system  was  operative  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  con- 
stitute the  mass  of  the  army,  though  not  in  the  artillery  and 
engineers.      In  alluding  to  this  measure    it    will    suffice 
to  say  that  a  system,  which,  bringing  money  considemtions 
to  bear  on  the  question  of  obtaining  distinction  and  prefer- 
ment in  a  profession  of  honour,  had  at  the  best  an  ill  savour, 
broke  down  at  the  instance  of  some  of  our  best  and  most 
trusted  officers.    As  Mr.  Cardwell  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  found  that  the  army  was  ''  in  pledge "  to  the 
officers.    The  selection,  or  at  least  sifting  out,  of  officers  for 
higher  regimental  command — an  imperious  necessity — was 
impeded  at  every  turn  by  the  vested  right  of  money  sunk  in 
the  regulation  (and  worse  still,  in  the  over-regulation)  prices 
of  commissions  in  expectation  of  its  return.    A  royal  war- 
rant put  an  end  to  the  system. 

It  will  prove  instructive  to  note  here,  though  at  the 
cost  of  digression,  the  process  of  our  legislation.  The 
abolition  of  purchase  in  1871  left  a  talmla  rasa  as  to 
retirement;  the  Royal  Commission  of  1876  (Lord  Pen- 
zance's) fixed  the  ages  for  compulsory  retirement;  and 
finally,  in  1881,  the  proportion  in  which  the  several 
ranks,  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant-colonel,  should  be 
maintained  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Childers,  whereby  it 
became  possible  to  act  on  the  principles  prescribed  by  Lord 
Penzance. 

'  Mr.  Childers'  scheme  was  devised  to  avoid  the  compulsory 
retirement  of  officers  in  excessive  numbers ;  promotion  was 
to  be  brought  within  reach  before  the  limit  of  age  was  at- 
tained ;  to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
service  that  the  proportion  of  ranks  within  the  cadre  for  pro- 
motion should  be  fixed  on  a  plan  constructed  on  mathematical 
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rules.^  The  great  desideratum  and  difficulty  in  peace  time  has 
ever  been  to  find  some  means  for  enabling  officers  to  attain 
to  the  higher  grades  reasonably  early  in  life.  Mr.  Cardwell 
had  efTected  this  in  1872,  as  far  as  the  artillery  and  engineers 
were  concerned,  by  giving  major^s  rank  to  all  first  captains 
in  those  corps.  Then,  in  1881,  there  followed,  in  the  line,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  field  officers  and  a  decrease  in  that 
of  lieutenants.'  From  that  time  whenever  it  has  been 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  subalterns  in  a  corps — 
and  the  temptation  to  this  is  often  strong — it  has  been  under- 
stood that  an  alteration  of  the  due  proportion  in  that 
direction  brings  us  back  to  the  evil  of  slow  promotion,  if 
not  to  stagnation,  under  which  the  army  suffered  for  years, 
and  &om  which  it  was  relieved  with  so  much  difficulty. 

While  in  1869-70  the  reforms  within  the  War  Office  were 
in  progress,  an  important  policy  initiated  in  1861  was  actively 
persevered  with, — viz.,  the  reduction  of  colonial  garrisons.  In 
March,  1870,  Mr.  Cardwell  was  able  to  inform  Parliament  that 
besides  the  disbandment  of  sundry  colonial  corps,  such  as 
the  Cape  mounted  rifles  and  the  Canadian  rifles,  which  had 
hitherto  been  maintained  by  the  Imperial  government,  he 
had  been  able  to  reduce  the  force  in  the  colonies  from 
49,650  combatants  to  23,941,  and  to  raise  the  cadres  serving 
at  home  as  follows : — 

Batteries,  Eoyal  Artillery,  from  97,  in  1868-69,  to  105  in 
1870-71. 

Cavalry  Eegiments  from  16,  in  1868-69,  to  19  in  1870-71. 

Battalions  of  Infantry  „  46      „         „      68     „         „ 
A  disproportion  which  had  formerly  existed  between  the 
number  of  cadres  at  home  and  abroad  was  thus  effectually  re- 
medied, for  it  was  decided  that  no  British  corps  proper  should 


*  "If  nothing  had  been  done,  we  should  hare  had  up  and  down  t)  e 
conntiy  3,000  to  4,600  (captains  ejected  from  the  army."  (Speech  hy  Mr. 
Childers,  8rd  March,  1881,  Hansard,  toI.  269,  p.  208.) 

'  Mr.  CardweU  attacked  this  subject  on  3rd  March,  1870,  when  in 
•Irong  tenns  he  stigmatized  the  bad  pohcy  and  deteriorating  effect  of  keeping 
Toa&g  officers  for  manj  jears  in  the  subaltern's  rank  without  responsible 
Slatiea: 


<. 
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be  reduced.  By  preserving  the  cadres,  the  hardships  and  in* 
conveniences  which  would  have  been  entailed  by  a  general 
reduction  were  avoided  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  for 
rapid  expansion  on  emergency  were  retained.  This  procedure 
was  fruitful  in  its  results,  as  will  be  seen  later  when  the  re- 
organization at  home  is  dealt  with.  Already  at  this  time  Mr. 
Card  well  stated  his  belief  in  the  principle  "  that  when  a 
regiment  consists  of  two  battalions  one  should  remain  ac 
home  while  the  other  goes  abroad."^ 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Cardwell  announced  that  the 
financial  difficulties  of  India  had  compelled  a  revision  of  the 
system  on  which  the  regiments  in  India  were  officered  and 
organized,  and  on  which  the  home  charges  for  the  provision 
of  the. garrison  in  India  were  based.  The  inconvenience  en- 
tailed on  relief  by  having  10  companies  to  a  battalion  at 
home  and  12  in  India  was  rectified  by  equalizing  the  number 
of  companies ;  and  the  system  of  depot  battalions  at  home  in 
which  men  from  different  regiments  were  congregated,  away 
from  the  control  of  their  proper  commanding  officers,  and 
consisting  of  a  number  of  inefficient  men  maintained  at  the 
chaige  of  the  Indian  government,  having  long  been  objected 
to,  its  abolition  was  decreed  as  a  '^  first  necessity.'* 

But  the  chief  interest  of  this  speech  of  Mr.  CardwelFs  lay 
in  his  disclosure  of  his  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  which  intro- 
duced the  present  short  service  system,  and  which  was 
destined  to  provide  an  eflfective  reserve.' 

At  this  moment,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  total  strength 
being  in  progress,  not  many  recruits  were  needed,  the 
standard  was  high  (5  feet  8  inches),  and  more  men  came  for- 
ward than  could  be  accepted;  the  time  was  a  favourable 
one  for  testing  a  new  system ;  and  a  convincing  proof  was 
given  that,  on  the  British  method  of  raising  soldiers,  recruits 
were  not  kidnapped  to  serve,  for  they  were  now  sent  from 


*  Mr.  GftidweU,  3rd  March,  1870. 

'  The  intioductioa  of  the  double  battalion  syBtem  had  been  projected,  and 
proposed  to  the  India  Office  in  a  letter,  before  the  Enlistment  Act  of  1S70 
was  introduced.    See  Militia  Cominittee,  1876,  p.  8,  Mr.  Knox's  eridence. 
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any  part  of  the  country  to  join  their  raiments  without 
escort.^ 

The  essence  of  this  important  Act,  which  is  ui  effect  the 
basis  of  our  present  law  of  1881,  is  that  in  the  '*  species  of 
contract/**  which  is  entered  into  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  soldier,  and  which,  under  the  ordinary  principles  of  law, 
cannot  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the 
intending  recruit  is  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
latitude  so  as  to  accommodate  the  terms  of  his  engi^ment 
as  for  as  possible  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  indivi- 
dual case.  By  its  provisions ''  a  recruit  is  not  to  engage  for  more 
than  12  years,  and  may  engage  to  serve  the. whole  time  with 
the  colours,  or  pait  of  the  time  with  the  colours  and  part  in 
the  army  reserve  " ;  at  the  same  time  ''  enlistment  for  a  term 
less  than  12  years  would  be  legal,  and  any  part  of  such  time 
might  be  for  service  in  the  reserve.'"  Thus  a  man  may  be 
enlisted  for  three  years  with  the  colours  and  nine  in  the 
reserve,  or  for  seven  and  five  respectively,  according  to 
whatever  arrangements  are  made  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
particular  branches  of  the  army  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
service. 

In  explaining  his  views  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
Mr.  Cardwell  said,^  in  answer  to  objectors  who  held  that 
intending  recruits  mostly  wished  to  enter  the  army  with  the 
main  object  of  getting  a  pension — ''Tou  and  I  are  speaking  of 
different  persons,  you  of  him  who  now  enters,  I  of  him  who 
might  enter  the  army,  whom  we  wish  to  join  it,  of  the  young 
man  who  is  reluctant  to  spend  all  his  life  away,  who  may 
wish  to  contract  marrii^,  but  who  would  give  a  good  deal 
for  the  advantage  of  training  for  a  few  years.  There  must 
be  inducements  to  that  class  of  man  to  enter  the  army,  for 


*  It  WM  in  the  following  year  1871  that  the  practice  of  marking  men  on 
their  bodioi  with  a  D  or  BC  for  desertion  or  bad  conduct  was  finaUy 
giren  np. 

*  lk[]iitai7  Iaw,  chap.  X.,  para.  18.  '  Ilid.^  para.  2. 

*  3rd  March,  1870. 
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they  do  not  enter  it  now."  Of  the  total  of  12  years  lie 
thought  that  six  might  be  with  the  ''standards."  In  regiments 
likely  to  remain  at  home  or,  say,  just  returned  home,  the 
period  might  be  further  reduced;  he  saw  no  difficulty  in 
reducing  it  to  three  years.  As  to  the  reserves,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  have  the  same  sort  of  training  as  volunteers, 
that  is  by  drills  in  the  evening.  "  We  may  expect  to  see 
many  young  men  passing  through  the  army,  ieamiug  trades 
in  it,  and  afterwards  returning  to  civil  life  to  be  ornaments 
and  advantages  to  those  around  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  case 
of  emergency." 

As  regards  the  means  of  making  the  most  of  the  new 
methods  proposed  Mr.  Cardwell  made  it  clear  that  the  exist* 
ing  territorial  divisions  were  chaotic  and  that  a  remedy  was 
imperative.  ''  Reserve  districts,  pensioner  districts,  recruiting 
districts,  were  not  conterminous  with  each  other  or  with  the 
divisions  (military  districts)  of  the  general  officers."  It 
was  apparent  that  the  battalions  at  home  were  of  necessity 
placed  where  there  were  barracks,  and  the  depdts  of  battalions 
abroad  the  same;  so  that  however  much  it  was  desired 
to  effect  an  improvement  in  their  local  connections 
for  recruiting  purposes,  the  existing  plan  of  quartering  lent 
no  aid.  The  militia  too,  soon  to  be  brought  nnder  the 
Commander-in-Chief,^  were  distributed  about  the  country  in 
barracks  provided  by  the  counties  without  regard  to  any 
plan ;  their  staff  did  not  aid  recruiting,  and  except  during 
the  training  had  nothing  to  do  beyond  the  custody  of 
their  equipments,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
idleness.  The  "  first  step,"  said  Mr.  CardweU,  *'  was  to  unite 
all  under  one  government,"  and  this  would  result  from  the 
measures  he  proposed, ''  to  weld  and  consolidate  your  whole 
system  of  regulars  and  reserves."* 

'  They  were  actuaUj  so  transferred  on  31st  March,  1872. 

*  Of  the  correctness  in  the  main  of  Mr.  CardweU's  estimate  of  the  rpsults 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  there  can  be  no  question ; 
the  returns  annually  presented  to  Parliament  show  how  the  army  is  now 
composed. 
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So  far  the  measures  had  been  taken  to  provide  men  for 
the  parpose  (i)  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  peace  establishment, 
(ii)  of  keeping  up  a  reserve  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  ready 
to  complete  that  establishment  to  the  war  strength* 

In  the  next  year,  on  16th  February,  1871,  the  minister 
further  explained  his  policy  as  being 

**  To  fose  together  ae  we  can  the  regular  and  reeerre  forces  ...  to 
Mgade  them  together  .  •  •  to  unite  all  the  Yoluntarj  forces  of  the 
country  into  one  defensiye  annj  with  power  to  supplement  hy  compulsion 
in  case  of  emeigency ;  aU  to  he  under  the  general  officers  commanding  in  the 
districU,  subordinate  to  one  Commander-in-Chief  who  will  act  with  the 
approTal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ...  to  lay  the  firm  foundation  of 
a  defensire  force  which  may  be  a  perfect  security  to  the  country  not  merely 
against  danger  but  to  that  which  is  scarcely  less  intolerable  to  the  spirit  and 
independence  of  Englishmen — the  perpetuaUy  recurring  apprehension  of 
danger."* 

Finally,  in  the  following  year  (16th  February,  1872), 
there  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  memorandum, 
in  which  H.R.H.  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- Chief 
laid  down  the  plan  on  which  the  organization  of  the  land 
forces  should  be  effected,  together  with  the  report  of  a 
committee*  which  had  elaborated  the  details  involved.    This 

The  table  of  "  terms  of  engagement "  1st  January,  Total 

1892,  shows  long  serrice  men,  1st  period          ••  14,392 

Be-engaged  men        12,533 

Short  serrice  men,  original  engagement     . .         . .  157,762 
„            „      who  have  extended  their  original 

engagement 17,881 

Ifot  reported 1,095 

Grand  total     ••         ..        203,163 

Also  a  TOtam  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
recmiting  for  1892  givee  the  foUowing  important  table  showing  the  number 
of  infantry  soldiers  serring  in  territorial  regiments  who  were  bom  in  the 
regimental  district,  tIz. — 

let  January,  1883  ..  24,247  1st  January,  1889  ..  49,666 

„            1884  ..  82,376  „            1890  ..  51,131 

„            1885  ..  84,664  „            1891  ..  52,725 

„            1886  ..  40«265  „            1892  ..  53,480 

„            1887  ..  45,279  „            1898  ..  55,881 

„            1888  ..  48,899 

I  Hansard,  toI.  20^  p.  857. 

*  The  '*  Localisation  Committee."  It  was  presided  over  by  Major-General 
P.  L.  HacdougaU,  who  had  had  much  recent  experience  in  the  organization  of 
the  Canadian  militia;  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  Col.  W.  A. 
Middleton,  B.A.,  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Wolseley ;  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Ewart, 
B.B.,  and  Mr.  Balph  Knox. 
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memoiandum  so  clearly  indicates  the  piinciples  of  the  plan 
adopted,  and  (with  the  exception  that  the  regimente  then 
linked  in  brigades  have  since  been  merged  in  territorial 
regiments,  and  that  the  establishments  in  officers  have  been 
altered)  so  closely  represents  the  system  now  in  force,  that 
it  is  reproduced  here  in  exUnso, 

MEHOBANDUM.     . 

Br  Hl8  BOTAL  HlOHlTESB  TBB  FiBLD-MaBSHAIi  CoiCMAKBIKi^-tir-CHIBF, 

ov  THB  Proposal  of  thb  Sbobbtabt  of  Statb  for  War  for  thb 

ORaAKIBATION  OF  THB  YaRIOUS    MilITART  LaITD    FoROBS    OF  THB 
OOUHTBT. 

With  reference  to  ihe  Secretary  of  State's  proposal  to  form  Local 
Depots  or  Centres,  as  the  mode  of  bringing  about  a  closer  connection  between 
the  Regular  Army  and  the  Keserve  Forces  with  Militia  and  Volunteers,  I 
think  the  following  plan  should  be  adopted  :^ 

1.  Double  Battalion  Begiments  to  be  worked  as  one  Corps,  to  be  formed 
into  three  distinct  bodies,— one  Battalion  abroad  at  whatever  fixed  establish- 
ment muj  be  required,  with  1  Lieutenant-Colonel,  2  Majors,  8  Captains,  16 
Lieutenants  and  Sub-Lieutenants,  1  Adjutant,  1  Quartermaster,  and  1  Pay- 
master ;  one  Battalion  for  home  servlr^  at  a  reduced  home  establishment, 
with  1  lieutenant-Colonel,  2  Majors,^  8  Captains,  14  Lieutensnts  and  Sub- 
Lieutenants,  1  Adjutant,  1  Quartermaster,  1  Pajmaeter.  The  I>ep6t  Centre 
to  be  formed  by  two  Companies  from  each  of  the  two  Battalions,  with  1 
Captain  and  1  Subaltern  to  each  Company. 

2.  The  Local  or  Dep6t  Centre  to  be  in  charge  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
assisted  by  a  Substantive  Major,  1  Quartermaster,  1  Paymaster. 

Two  Militia  Begiments  to  be  included  in  each  such  District,  with  the  Volun- 
teer Corps  of  the  District,  and  the  Army  Reserve  men  and  Pensioners  making 
up  the  entire  force  of  the  Local  Centre.  The  two  MiKtia  Adjutants  and  the 
permanent  Militia  Sergeants  to  do  duty  with  the  Dep6t  Centres,  when  their 
Begiments  are  not  embodied  or  out  for  training. 

Each  Militia  Begiment  to  have  its  Sergeant-Major,  Qoartermaiter- 
Sergeant,  and  Orderly-Boom  Clerk  as  part  of  its  fixed  establishment  of  Non- 
commissioned Officers. 

The  Dep6t  Companies  to  have  one  Colour  and  one  Conipauy-Sergeant  at 
all  times  distinct  from  the  Militia  Sergeants. 

8.  All  other  Regiments*  to  be  linked  by  Brigades  of  two  and  two,  and  to 
be  in  every  respect  organized  as  the  Double  Battalion  Begiments  as  regards 
one  Begiment  at  home,  one  abroad,  and  with  a  combined  Dep6t  Centre  as 
specified  above. 

4.  (a.)  The  present  number  of  Battalions  of  the  Army,  141,  to  be  main- 


^  One  Major  attached  to  Dep6t  Centre. 

'  At  this  date  the  regiments  numbered  1  to  23  had  two  battalions  ecch, 
the  remainder  one  only. 
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Uinod  as  wX  praent,  aod  the  Begimente  linked  to  be  oontinaed  as  wparate 
Corps  for  the  Offioers,  and  made  to  act  ba  much  as  pouible  in  mutual 
support.  The  Majors  for  the  Dep6t  Centres  to  be  taken  from  the  Home 
Begiment  or  Battalion,  and  to  take  this  duty  in  alternation  by  periods  of  two 


4.  (6.)  All  reomits  to  be  raised  and  drilled  both  for  the  Line  and  the 
Militia  at  the  DepAt  Centres,  and  to  be  passed  from  these  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible into  the  two  Serrice  Battalions  or  Militia  Begiments,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  Sernoe  may  lequin :  bat  in  cases  of  war  and  Militia  embodiment 
these  Depftt  Centres  to  be  the  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  a  Local  Beserre 
Battalion.  The  Beserre  men  in  each  District  to  be  trained  equally  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  each  year  at  these  Depdt  Centres. 

The  present  aooommodation  to  be  ^oroughly  examined  into  and  made 
available  for  the  above  purpose,  and  supplemented  wheneTer  necessary  by 
additional  accommodation. 

6.  The  fir»t  Battalions  for  Foreign  Service  to  be  on  an  increased  Bstab- 
lishment,  and  those  to  form  the  first  Corps  d'Arm^  for  service  abroad. 

(Signed)  G. 

His  Eoyal  Highness'  memorandum  heralded  the  advent  of 
an  era  of  order  and  system,  in  the  place  of  one  of  continual 
change  and  characterized  by  an  utter  want  of  harmonious 
co-operation. 

In  his  speech,  22nd  February,  1 872,  Mr.  Card  well  explained 
the  measures  proposed,  and  showed  that  the  essential  idea  of 
his  scheme  was  to  connect  two  line  battalions  with  each  terri- 
torial district  for  recruiting  purposes;^  to  associate  there- 
with the  two  militia  battalions  and  the  volunteers  of  the 
locality  ;  the  whole  to  rest  on  a  brigade  dep6t  or  centre  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  third  battalion.  One  of  the  line 
battalions  was  to  be  abroad  and  the  other  at  home.  The 
militia,  volunteers,  and  depflt  of  the  district  were  to  be  under 
a  colonel;  the  militia  was  to  train  as  a  rule  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  territorial  district,  and  be  inspected  by  the  colonel, 
who  would  act  as  "  brigadier,"  and  "  commanding- in-chief  "  of 
the  whole.  It  would  thus  be  possible  to  give  the  auxiliary 
forces  the  benefit  of  a  superior  training,  all  forces  would  be 
effective,  we  should  at  last  be  working  on  a  system,  and  a 
system  was  what  we  had  never  yet  had. 


*  It  was  nerer  intended  to  toeaU  the  battalions  in  the  district :  their 
localization  affected  recruiting  not  quartering. 
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The  steps  taken  at  the  outset  of  armj  reorganization 
having  now  been  described,  a  subsequent  chapter  will  show 
the  form  which  that  organization  has  taken  since ;  but  first  it 
will  be  convenient  to  show  the  operation  of  the  "modem 
system,"  in  its  present  shape  on  the  Continent.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  has  been  avowedly  sought  to  adapt  the 
Continental  method  to  our  own  exigencies.  It  is  consequently 
desirable  to  see  clearly  the  points  wherein  that  system  is 
approached,  and  those  wherein  it  is  departed  from,  and  to 
understand  the  justification  for  such  departure. 

But  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that,  so  far  as  concerns 
local  county  connection,  the  intimate  relation  of  the  militia 
to  the  line,  and  the  principle  of  supporting  and  maintaining 
one  battalion  abroad  by  means  of  another  at  home,  our  own 
experiences  are  a  sufficient  guide.  The  national  records 
bear  evidence  as  to  what  wm  the  custom  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  present  military  system 
approaches  to  that  initiated  by  Mr.  Pitt  In  the  *'  Military 
Transactions"  of  Major-General  J.  W.  Gordon,  who  was  Secre- 
tary to  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  York  when  Commander-in-Chief, 
published  in  1809,  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1803 
are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  appreciation,  both  in 
the  text  of  the  book^  and  also  in  a  letter  from  H.E.H.  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Windham. 

In  the  War  Office  library  there  is  a  copy  of  the  "Military 
Transactions  "  which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  consulted 
at  that  very  part  which  contains  the  passage  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  letter  referred  to,  but  the  facts  have  long  been  lost 
sight  of.  Both  the  text  and  the  passage  in  the  letter  are  here 
given  in  full ;  they  will,  on  perusal,  show  the  analogy  between 
the  army  system  now  in  operation  and  that  conceived  in 
1803  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  endorsed  by  the  approval 
of  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  experience  of  H.RH.  the 
Duke  of  York. 


^  Id  this  book  Major-General  Gordon  shows  himBelf  on  other  points  an 
unsparing  critic  of  the  goTemment. 
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Extract  from  the  "  Milituj  Tmuactioni,"  1809,  bj  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon, 
Secretary  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  Commander-in-Chief  (Supplement, 
p.  S). 

*'  In  1803  the  '  Beserre  Act '  of  Mr.  Addington  provided  in  a  few  months 
a  force,  as  heretofore  stated,  of  45,492  men,  which,  though  certainlj  effective 
nearly  to  the  extent  intended,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  moment,  and  the  army,  in  the  ensuing  year,  required  not  only  a 
supply,  but  a  permanent  increase  of  force.  To  obtain  this  object,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forwtfd  his  Act  for  the  providing  a  permanent  additional  force  to 
the  army,  a  measure  which  was  undoubtedly  calculated  for  the  purpose 
intended  by  connecting  the  army  with  the  country,^  in  placing  the  new  levies 
under  the  command  of  those  officers  with  whom  they  were  afterwards  to 
serve,  and  by  previously  regimenting  them  into  battalions  for  home  service, 
providing  at  once  a  second  line  of  defence,  a  constant  supply,  and  addi- 
tional force  to  the  battalions  abroad,  and  effectually  maintaining  that  con- 
nection between  the  army  and  the  several  counties,  by  which  alone  the 
force  of  this  Empire  can  ever  be  fixed  upon  a  solid  and  durable  founda* 

tiOD." 

**  Such  was  the  intended  outline  of  this  measure,  but  from  the  novelty 
and  extent  of  the  plan,  the  numerous  faults  in  the  details  of  execution 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  opposition  it  met  with  from  various  political 
causes,  the  army  received  but  a  small  increase  to  its  numbers,  and  the 
measure  was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  subsequent 
administration  of  1806 ;  having  however  fixed  its  etrongeet  and  moet  efi- 
citni  featnre  upon  the  army,  hy  eetahliehing  second  hattalione  to  most  of 
the  regular  regimente  then  abroad,  and  hg  which  alone  the  *  Additional 
Forces  Act*  will  ever  he  known  and  considered  as  the  most  beneficial  to 
our  permanent  military  establishment ,  and  to  the  consequent  security  of 
the  Empire,  that  this  country  has  ever  yet  produced^  (P-  6). 

The  plan  that  was  adopted  for'  this  purpose  was,  to  divide  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  into  districts,  each  consisting  of  such  a  proportion 
of  country  as  was  required  under  the  Act  to  furnish  8,000  men.  To  each 
of  these  districts  one  regiment  of  the  line  augmented  for  the  purpose  with 
a  second  battalion,  at  the  establishment  of  1,000  rank  und  file  each,  was 
allotted;  and  as  the  great  latitude  given  by  the  Bill  both  in  regard  to 
the  age  and  sice  of  the  men  allowed  to  be  enlisted'  afforded  much  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  great  proportion  pf  the  numliers  raised  by  the  parishes 
(though  within  the  letter  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  not  to  be  rejected)  would 
not  be  fit  for  active  service,  an  additional  battalion,  under  the  name  of  Bat- 
talion of  Beserve,  was  formed  in  each  district,  and  appropriated  for  the 
rece|.tion  of  all  the  overplus  men,  together  with  those  who,  either  from  age 
or  sise,  were  not  judged  capable  of  active  service. 

This  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  in  Great  Britain    .    .    .     ." 
Beferenee  to  the  above  in  a  letter  from  H.B.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief 

'  The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

'  Between  16  and  46  years  of  age,  and  aa  low  aa  6  feet  2  inches  in 
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(tiie  Duke  of  Yoxi)  to  (i|ie  Bt.  Hon.  Wm.  Windliaii),  dated  Hone  Guards, 
18th  March,  1806.     (  See  Military  Transactions,  Supplement,  p.  65.) 

"...  As  this  plan  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  of  which  one  of 
the  great  objects  wae  avowedly  to  keep  up  the  connection,  as  aboTe  stated, 
between  the  regular  army  and  the  pereral  counties  of  the  United  Kingdoms 
it  became  neoessaiy  not  to  adhere  to  the  usual  mode  of  placing  the  men, 
when  raised,  into  battalions  generally,  which  would  otherwise  certainly  have 
been  the  most  economical  way,  and  haye  required  only  a  progressiye  increase 
of  battalions  and  establishments,  according  to  the  success  of  tlie  measure, 
but  at  onoe  to  attach  second  battalions  (in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  men  to.be  raised  by  the  BiU)  to  particular  corps  of  the  regular  army,  into 
which  the  men  when  raised  by  the  respective  counties  were  solely  to  be 
placed  in  the  fi^t  instance,  and  from  whence  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
extend  their  serrices  generally,  they  could  be  removed  to  the  first  batta- 
lions, thereby  mating  the  second  a  nursery  for  the  first,  a  system  which 
has  so  Ux  been  crowned  with  suocess,  as  may  be  seen,  not  only  by  the 
actual  strength  of  each  of  the  first  battalionj  of  those  corps,  but  by  the 
number  of  men  in  the  second  battalions  who  are  already  enlisted  for 
genei^l^  service,  and  who,  from  the  complete  state  of  their  first  battalions 
are  not  .yet  able  to  be  placed  in  them.  Sensible,  therefore,  of  the  success 
of  this  measure  altogether,  I  cannot  but  regret  the  intention  of  giving  it  up, 
unless  His  Majesty's  ministers  have  formed  some. other  plan  wliich  they  think 
will  be  equally  productive."'. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rely  alone  on  the  above  expressions  of 
approval  of  the  system  instituted  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  might  be 
said  that  they  were  enunciated  at  too  early  a  moment  after 
the  ev^its,  and  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of 
Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  a  contemporary  observer  of  the 
events  .both  of  the  Peninsular  and  Crimean  campaigns,  may 
be  referred  to.    It  willbe  seen^by  the  extract  printed  below,* 


^  General  in  the  sense  of  unlimited. 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  abolition  of  the  '*  Additional  Forces  Act "  was 
brought  about  by  its  unpopularity,  not  at  all  in  respect  of  the  organisation 
it  proyid^  but  in  that  of  the  pressure  it  put  on  the  parishes  which  had 
to  find  men  or  pay  a  heavy  fine.    (See  Clode.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  62,  63.) 

'  "  When  questioned  concerning  the  recruits  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  army 
before  Sebastopol,  he  gave  the  following  explanation : — ^The  necessity  arose 
entirely  from  the  fact  that  <^e  peace  establishment  stood  at  so  low  a*figure 
that  arter  the  first  effort  had  been  made  to  despatch  a  foroe  of  25,000  men, 
no  reserve. of  eeasoned  soldiers  remained  at  home,  and  no  means  existed  of 
supplying  the  waste  of  the  army  in  the  field  except  by  sending  out  recruits. 
Comparing  tlie  oondition^of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  with  that  of  the  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  he  pointed  out  that,  when  Wellington  commenced  his 
campaign  in  1808,  a  system  of  double  battalions  had  been  maintained  for 
7«A9i, vhiloihp J9%il^.w^.|n  «|  s|yrfie  ^  high  eAciency,  havji^  been  embodied 
to  resist  invasion.    ..." 
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that  he  set  the  highest  value  on  the  system  of  double  batta- 
lions in  force  during  the  earlier  war. 

**  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  biy  in  the  fact  that  \r'e  posseMed  no  reserre, 
and  no  second  battaliona  to  feed  the  hattalions  in  the  field,  a«  had  been  the 
case  in  former  wars.  The  OoTemment  entered  upon  the  war  with  too  low  an 
establishment,  and  the  strain  upon  the  different  departments  proved  that 
thej  were  unequal  to  the  emergency/' — (Life  of  Lord  Hardinge.) 


¥  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Modebn  System  in  Europe. 

The  armies  which  existed  throughout  the  continent  prior  to 
the  French  Revolution  were  essentially  "  mercenary  "  armies 
enlisted  under  royal  authority  to  obey  the  behests  of  kings. 
They  had  in  fact  been  the  great  agents  by  which  the  unity  of 
nations  had  been  created  and  maintained  from  the  time  when 
the  feudal  system  broke  down.  Their  first  appearance  in 
Europe  dates  from  the  time  when  the  unscrupulous  and  most 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Louis  XL  succeeded  in  substituting  for 
the  feudal  levies^  which  had  become  both  for  France  and 
other  powers  a  source  of  disintegration  and  not  of  strength, 
troops  enlisted  and  paid  by  himself,  and  owing  no  allegiance 
to  any  one  but  the  king.  It  was  many  years  before  the  other 
rulers  of  Europe  were  able  to  imitate  a  system  which  in  Ins 
hands  had  proved  so  effective  for  destroying  the  power  of  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  Crown. 

In  England  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  shattered  the  feudal 
nobility.  The  Tudors,  strong  as  they  were  as  national  mon- 
archs,  had  little  need  to  adopt  any  system  expressly  directed 
against  the  strength  of  the  great  feudatories  whose  power 
had  been  already  broken,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  that  the  questions  connected  with  the  right  of 
kings  to  maintain  an  army  during  peace  time,  came  to  be 
serious  matters  of  domestic  politics.  The  army  of  England 
in  fact  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  was 
modelled  by  Monck  from  the  experiences  which  he  had  learnt 
in  war  under  Cromwell.  From  that  time  regiments  were 
enlisted  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  by  the  specistl 
permission  of  enabling  Acts,  which  invariably  recited  the  fact 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to   be  maintained  in 
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peace  time  within  these  realms  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment The  English  system  was  a  compromise  between  the 
old  feudal  system  and  that  which  owed  its  origin  to  Louis 
XL  For  though  the  regiments  were  enlisted  and  paid  under 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  that  authority  was  usually 
delegated  to  some  man  of  local  influence  who  raised  a  regiment 
largely  among  his  own  dependents.  In  fact  the  so-called 
*'  Boyal  regiments "  owed  their  title  to  the  fact  that  they 
alone  were  enlisted  immediately  in  the  name  of  the  Crown, 
the  others  such  as  the  "Earl  of  Mar's,"  the  "Duke  of 
Norfolk's/'^  ^'9  being  enlisted  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  by  their  titular  chiefs.* 

In  Germany  the  system  of  mercenary  enlistment  had  been 
carried  to  a  point  so  extreme  that  during  the  confusions  of 
the  Thirty  Tears'  war,  Wallenstein  as  the  most  potent  creator 
of  a  mercenary  army  became  a  serious  danger  to  the  state  ; 
while  Gustavus  Adolphus,  entering  as  a  stranger  with  a  small 
nucleus  of  his  own  Swedish  troops,  was  able  to  raise  in 
Germany  itself  armies  so  numerous,  by  paying  them  with  the 
subsidies  he  exacted  by  their  aid,  that  he  could  venture, 
whilst  fighting  with  the  Empire  itself,  to  threaten  to  carry 
war  at  the  same  time  into  France  when  she  offended  him. 
The  first  rise  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  was  based  upon  the 
success  with  which  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  had 
applied  this  method ;  enlisting,  as  he  did,  into  his  army  the 
finest  recruits  he  could  lay  hands  on  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

At  the  time  then  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out, 
the  idea  of  an  army  in  all  these  countries  was  that  it  was 
a  disciplined  force  created  at  the  pleasure  and  subject  to  the 
personal  control  of  the  existing  monarch.  The  very  restric- 
tions which  in  England  were  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of 

'  Became  rapeetiTelj  the  21  at  mnd  22nd  Foot,  now  the  Boyal  ScoU 
Fiuiliefs  and  the  Cheshire  regiments. 

'  In  the  old  army  lists  this  is  shown  in  a  quaint  way.  Thus  we  find  two 
xvgimeDts  in  suooession  in  the  army  list  of  1740.  "  The  late  Lieut.-Oeneral 
liapier's  regiment  of  horse  "  and  "  His  Majesty's  first  regiment  of  oambiniers 
eowmumded  hff  Lord  Cathcart" 
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au  army  in  peace  time  were  all  based  on  this  assumption.  In 
France,  in  Prussia,  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  and  in  all  the 
small  states  which  had  gradually  developed  out  of  the  old  feu- 
datories and  electors  of  the  Empire,  this  was  the  case.  The  army 
was  limited  by  the  money  which  the  rider  of  the  state 
could  manage  to  procure  for  its  enlistment  and  main- 
tenance. Between  it  and  the  nation  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  might  to  some 
extent  recognize  that  in  order  to  secure  the  national  indepen- 
dence, or  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  state,  an  army  was 
a  thing  which  it  was  desirable  for  the  King  to  have,  but  it  was 
always  the  King's  army ;  the  nation  had  in  it  neither  part  nor 
lot. 

Into  this  condition  of  things  as  into  so  many  other  of 
the  survivals  of  ancient  time  the  French  Eevolution  burst 
like  a  whirlwind.  The  enthusiasm  which  carried  the  peasants 
of  France  to  the  Eevolutionary  standards  was  not  one  in  its 
earliest  stages  very  effective  for  military  purposes.  That 
enthusiasm  did  not  prevent  them  from  running  like  hares  at 
the  first  flash. of  an  Austrian  sabre,  or  the  distant  sound  of  a 
Prussian  gun.  But  it  did  change  the  whole  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  aimed  bodies  to  the  state.  When  old  Dumouriez 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  some  semblance  of  discipline 
into  the  ranks  of  the  worthy  peasants,  in  inspiring  some 
terror  into  the  miscreants  and  cut-throats  who  flocked  from 
Paris  to  his  standards,  and  had  further  by  most  skilful 
generalship  given  these  levies  a  victory,  which  they  had  not 
deserved,  over  the  imperial  and  i-oyal  soldiers  of  Germany 
and  Prussia,  he  had,  as  Goethe  foresaw,  changed  the  whole  con- 
dition of  things  in  Europe.  Though  Dumouriez  was  himself 
sacrificed  in  securing  the  result,  discipline  and  confidence  in 
their  own  power  as  soldiers  was  from  that  time  gradually 
infused  into  the  revolutionary  levies. 

The  national  enthusiasm  put  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
ruler  of  the  nation  who  should  appreciate  his  opportunities 
the  power  of  creating  armies  on  an  altogether-  new  system. 
Napoleon,  the  child  of  the  Eevolution,  was  able  at  his  will 
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to  call  for  annual  contingents  from  the  country,  who  were 
enlisted,  not  for  pay,  hut  hecause  the  representative  of  the 
national  will  chose  that  they  should  join  the  standards. 

As  Napoleon's  empire  extended  over  countries  that  wei-e 
entirely  devoid  of  French  enthusiasm  the  character  of  his 
army  gradually  changed.  More  and  more  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  it  had  come  to  resemble  one  of  the  old  monarchical 
armies  of  Europe,  in  everything  except  in  the  facilities 
which  the  method  of  conscription  gave  him  for  raising 
soldiers.  As  his  power  diminished  even  these  gradually 
failed  him.  The  general  I'esistance  to  the  levies  of  con- 
scription made  his  armies  almost  as  much  dependent  upon 
pay,  in  the  form  of  hope  of  plunder,  as  had  been  the  armies 
of  Wallenstein  or  Tilly. 

Whilst  the  system  of  Napoleon  was  waning,  another 
had  come  into  existence  on  a  scale  so  insignificant  that 
little  indicated  that  towards  the  end  of  our  century  it 
would  be  generally  adopted  throughout  Europe.  In  nothing 
is  the  rise  of  Prussia  more  remarkable  than  in  the  fact  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  growth  of  its  power,  at  least 
since  the  time  when  Napoleon  crushed  it  at  Jeiia,  has  been 
the  direct  consequence  of  failure  and  disaster.  The  terms 
which  were  imposed  by  Napoleon  upon  Prussia  when  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  left  him  free  to  dictate  to  her,  were  designed 
to  leave  her  impotent  for  further  action  in  Europe.  Under 
the  skilful  hands  of  Stein,  Scharnhorst;  and -Oneisenau,* 
they  became  the  seed  beds  of  all  her'ftiture  developinent. ' 

The  contingent  which  Prussia  was  allowed  to  keep  up  was 
only  42,000  men.  But  the  miseries  prodticed  by  the  **  Conti- 
nental system"  had  aroused  in  Prussia  a  national  feeling,  of  a 
different  kind  but  quite  as  intense  and  strong  as  that  which 
the  revolutionary  propaganda  had  some  ten  years  earlier 
produced  in  France.    It  was  possible  to  develop  this  national 


■  li  »■ 


^  Of  the  three,  Qndaenan'g  is  the  namtf  beet  inowa  in  EngUnd  beoftUM 
of  the  sernces  which  he  as  Blucher^s  cliief  of  the  stakff  rendereait  Waterloo. 
Bat  both  of  the  oihen  played  moaft  important  parte,  Steiu  ae  the  great 
statesman  who  tackled  the  agrarian  problem,  Bcfaomhors^  as  the  great 
mnitary  or^miser. 
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feeling  of  Prussia  by  boldly  sweeping  away  all  remnants  of 
the  feudal  system,  in  so  far  as  they  pressed  hardly  on  the 
peasantry,  and,  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  land,  to 
remove  all  causes  which  tended  to  create  any  sympathy  with 
the  foreign  aggressor.  That  done,  appeal  could  be  made  to 
the  people  to  pour  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  drive  the  oppressor  from  the 
soil. 

With  strong  French  garrisons  holding  Stettin,  Custrin, 
Glogau,  Thorn,  and  Dantzig,  with  Saxony  a  zealous  ally  of 
Kapoleon's,  the  monarch  would  have  had  little  power  to  coerce 
unwilling  subjects  into  joining  his  armies.  With  the  people 
as  enthusiastically  anxious  as  the  king  himself  to  expel  the 
Freucli,  the  only  thing  that  was  necessary  was  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  imposed  on  the  military  instruction  of  the 
people  by  the  French  treaty. 

It  was  to  effect  that  purpose  that  the  now  so  famous 
"short-service  system  "  was  fii*st  introduced.  By  training  the 
eager  recruits  for  just  such  time  as  was  enough  to  teach 
them  their  business  as  soldiers,  by  then  sending  them  to  their 
homes  to  await  the  happy  hour  when,  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  country,  they  should  be  again  called  to  the  colours,  by 
replacing  them,  as  rapidly  as  vacancies  could  be  created,  by 
others  as  eager  as  themselves,  an  army  was  gradually  trained 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  French,  which  was  ready  when 
the  proper  hour  arrived  to  become  the  nucleus  for  the  levies 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  all  Germany  poured  into  its  ranks. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  such  an  army  showed 
itself  admirably  in  the  campaigns  of  1813-16,  which 
ended  in  three  successive  overthrows  of  the  power  of 
Napoleon.  The  young,  slightly-trained  soldiers  were  admira- 
ble in  ilan  for  attack,  for  a  sudden  rush,  but  they  did  not 
possess  the  stamina  and  resisting  power,  the  capacity  for 
acting  on  the  defensive,  or,  it  must  be  added,  the  slowness 
and  the  dependence  upon  a  thoroughly  effective  commissariat 
of  the  soldiers  of  Wellington.  The  "  majesty  with  which 
the  British  soldier,"  in  those  days,  at  least,  *'  fought,"  was 
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unknown  to  them ;  but  it  was  replaced  by  both  an  exceeding 
eagerness  for  the  fight  and  a  capacity  for  rapidly  recovering 
their  cohesion  after  the  gravest  disasters,  which  was  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
traditions  of  the  older  armies.  The  army  broken  at  Jena 
scattered  into  fragments ;  the  army  broken  at  Ligny  played 
its  part  at  Waterloo  forty  hours  afterwards. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  both  the  system  which 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  France  and  that  which  Stein, 
Schamhorst,  and  Gneisenau  had  worked  out  in  Germany  fell 
into  decay.  Very  much  the  same  cause  produced  the  result 
in  both  instances.  In  France  the  conscription  under  the 
restored  Boyalists,  under  the  Citizen  Monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  under  Napoleon  IIL,  was  an  essentially 
unpopular  institution.  The  form  of  the  instrument  had 
been  seized  by  the  monarchs  who  replaced  the  Bevolution, 
but  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  which  had  made  its  original 
adoption  possible,  had  disappeared.  In  order  to  fill  up  the 
army  by  a  process  of  what  was  well  called  "compulsory 
enlistment,"  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  system  of  ballot, 
by  which  it  was  determined  upon  whom  should  fall  the 
"  unlucky  "  numbers  which  involved  enrolment  in  the  army. 
Exemptions  of  all  kinds  were  permitted  on  grounds  of  class 
privilege  and  favour.  Those  who  drew  numbers  which 
involved  them  in  liability  to  the  hated  service  could  purchase 
from  the  refuse  of  society  substitutes  who  were  ready  for  a 
consideration  to  take  their  places  for  them.  The  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  army  which  this  corruption  of  the  system 
of  conscription  induced  was  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
Europe  by  the  successes  which  attended  the  French  army 
when  contending  against  the  yet  more  unsatisfactoiy  armies 
of  Bossia  in  1854-1855,  and  of  Austria  in  1859. 

During  the  years  which  followed  the  peace,  Prussia  had 
more  and  more  fallen  into  a  condition  of  partly  real  and 
partly  apparent  decadence.  On  the  whole  the  tradition  of 
strict  militaiy  duty  had  been  preserved  in  the  army,  but  the 
poUcy  pursued  by  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  was  at  once 
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feeble  and  unpopular.  In  1848  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
throughout  Europe  accompanied  by  a  poetic  and  demoicratic 
effort  for  a  union  of  Germany,  mainly  directed  against  the 
little  princelings  of  that  divided  population,  brought  things 
to 'A  crisis.  The  King  of  Prussia  allowed  himself  for  a 
moment  to  play  with  the  imperial  crown  that  was  offered 
him  by  the  revolutionists.  The  statesmen  of  Austria, 
ihd^ant  at  this  attempted  usurpation  of  her  rights, 
marched  in  the  following  year  to  the  borders  of  Prussia 
troops  elated  by  the  triumph  of  Sadetzky  in  Italy  and  by 
the  restoration  of  the  power  of  Austria  in  Hungary  by  help 
of  the  Russian  arms.  In  vain  the  Prussians  endeavoured  to 
develop  their  strength  on  the  lines  which  had  been  laid  by 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau.  The  militia  did  not  come  in. 
The  machinery  for  the  mobilization  of  the  army  had  fallen 
into  decay.  From  sheer  impotence,  alike  material  and  moral, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an  ignominious 
treaty  known  as  ''The  Political  Capitulation  of  Olmutz," 
which  completely  restored  the  old  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  assured  to  the  House  of  Austria  its  undoubted 
supremacy. 

Ten  years  later  when  France  had  oyerthrown  Austria 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms,  desired  to  assemble  her  armies  forthe  field. 
Once  more  the  system  absolutely  collapsed.  It  is  necessaiy 
to  insist  with  extreme  pressure  on  the  significance  of  these 
points,  because  there  is  not  a  more  popular,  a  more  rampant, 
or  a  more  mischievous  fallacy  than  the  notion  that  Prussia, 
resting  tranquilly  on  the  work  which  bad  been  done  for  her 
half  a  century  before  by  the  men  of  the  great  war  of 
liberation,  advanced  in  triumph  to  the  fields  of  Koniggratz 
and  Sedan.  During  the  years  which  preceded  the  advent, 
first  to  the  Regency  and  then  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  of  him  who  was  to  be  subsequently  the  first 
Emperor  William,  Prussia  was  universally  regarded,  to  use  the 
graphic,  though^  in  its  actual  application,  unfortunate,  phrase 
of  the  French  statesman,  as  **  vne  ^tAmiiti  iiigligt^iblc''    In 
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the  refonns  which  foUowed  the  accession  of  William  to 
power,  {K^litics  and  army  reorganization  went  hand  in  hand. 
The  first  symptom  of  the  coming  time  was  the  announcement 
by  William,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  that  he  proposed 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  That  meant 
that  he  intended  to  assume  the  leadership  in  a  cause  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Germans,  and  that  the  military  reforms 
which  he  announced  were  necessary  to  that  end. 

Those  reforms,  broadly  stated,  tended  to  convert  the  ill- 
disciplined  militia  and  the  small  army,  which  were,  in  fact, 
the  relics  of  the  system  of  1815,  which  had  bi'oken  down 
in  1848  and  1859,  into  a  greatly  increased  army  with  a 
strong  reserve  supported  by  a  militia  which  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  its  passage  through  the  ranks.  Under 
the  system  which  existed  up  to  1859,  about  40,000  recruits 
served  for  three  years  annually  with  their  regiments,  and 
then  for  two  years  in  the  reserve.  Thus  the  standing  army 
consisted  of  120,000  men  without,  and  about  200,000  with, 
the  reserves,  not  allowing  for  waste.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  first  levy  of  the  Landwehr  was  necessary  in  order 
to  complete  the  army  for  the  field.  Consisting  as  it  did 
of  men  from  25  to  32  years  of  age,  who  had  for  the  most 
part  married,  and  regularly  settled  down  into  civil  life,  this 
militia  represented  nearly  half  the  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  field.  It  was  this  that  had  proved  so  great  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  attempted  mobilizations  of  1849  and  1859. 
Under  the  system  inaugurated  in  1859,  somewhere  about 
60,000  men  were  called  up  each  year,  and  instead  of  serving 
for  only  two  years  in  the  reserve,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  so  serve  for  four  years,  that  is  between  the  ages  of 
23  and  27. 

Thus  the  army  instead  of  numbering  something  under 
200,000  men  with  its  reserves,  niunbered,  with  them, 
420,000.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  employ  the  Landwehr 
levies  in  fulfilling  duties,  most  necessary  for  the  army,  for 
which  they  were  admirably  adapted.  They  could  relieve 
the  regular  army  of  the  charge  of  fortresses,  the  guardianship 
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of  the  lines  of  communication,  and  the  like,  and  they  could 
fill  so  many  of  the  different  offices  which  had  hitherto 
tended  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  fighting  ranks,  that 
practically  the  army  on  the  field  of  battle,  would  correspond 
much  more  closely  with  its  paper  estimate  than  had  ever 
been  the  case  before.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  this  great  reform,  because  in  some 
respects  it  depended  on  opposite  conditions  to  those  which 
are  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  Prussian  name. 
Though  the  length  of  service  in  the  regular  army  was  not 
increased,  the  proportion  of  recently  trained  men  in  the 
fighting  army  was  very  largely  augmented.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
process  by  which  those  who  had  been  too  long  away  from 
the  standards  were  eliminated  from  the  ranks  of  the  fighting 
army,  and  relegated  to  work  more  suited  to  their  condition. 

In  principle  each  province  of  Prussia  provides  a  corps  ; 
each  corps  garrisons  its  own  province,  each  regiment  its  own 
town.  This  part  of  the  system  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied by  the  necessity  for  garrisoning  Elsass-Lothringen  since 
its  annexation.  Many  of  the  new  provincials  have  gained 
their  training  in  distant  districts,  and  not  a  few  of  them  in 
the  Pinissian  Guard. 

In  principle,  then  and  now,  the  service  was  and  is  universal 
— that  is  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  arrives  at  20  years  of 
age  he  has  to  present  himself  to  be  medically  examined  for 
the  army.  Motives  of  economy  determine  the  exact  number 
of  those  who  shall  be  taken  each  year.  But  no  exemptions  on 
the  ground  of  personal  favour,and  no  substitutes  are  permitted. 
There  are  no  "  unlucky  "  numbers.  The  physically  strongest  are 
taken.  Those  who  are  actually  physically  unfit  for  service 
in  the  army  are  rejected  on  that  ground.  Those  who  are  not 
completely  developed  are  put  back  for  a  time.  Those  who 
are  not  required  to  make  up  the  necessary  number  are  noted 
as  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Ersatz  reserve,  and  are 
liable  to  be  called  up  at  any  moment  to  fill  up  vacancies 
caused  by  waste.  Most  of  them  undergo  a  certain  amount 
of  training.     The  only  exemptions  permitted  are  such  as  the 
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Btate  in  its  own  interest  allows.  Those  who  go  to  the  cadet 
schools,  to  be  trained  as  officers,  naturally  pass  through  a 
diiSerent  curriculum. 

Students  at  the  university,  and  others  who  are  able  to 
show  that  they  can  qualify  themselves  for  service  more 
rapidly  than  the  ordinary  recruit,  are  permitted  to  serve  as 
one-year  volunteers,  living  out  of  barracks,  but  doing  their 
ordinary  drills,  paying  for  themselves  certain  expenses  which 
do  not  fall  upon  the  recruit,  but  subjected  to  rigid  tests  as  to 
their  actual  efficiency  as  soldiers  by  the  time  that  they  have 
completed  their  course.  Those  who  wish  to  remain  in  the 
army  as  non-commissioned  officers  have  considerable  induce- 
ments to  extend  their  service  from  the  fact  that  all  the  many 
offices  of  the  state,  on  the  government  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  in  the  bureaux  are  reserved  for  men  who  have  thus 
served. 

The  moral  distinction  between  this  system  and  at  least 
the  later  stages  of  the  conscription,  as  it  existed  in  France, 
is  of  a  very  marked  character.  Not  to  have  served  under 
the  "  universal "  service  system  denotes  a  certain,  at  least 
physical,  inferiority.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  general  view 
of  army  service,  in  the  ranks  and  among  the  population  at 
lai^,  is  one  that  grows  as  time  ripens  the  system.  Nowadays 
it  is  common  to  hear,  in  a  raUway  carriage,  a  man  who  has 
not  for  some  reason  or  other  served  addressed  with  a  kind  of 
pitying  condolence,  by  his  more  fortunate  brethren  who  have 
passed  through  the  ranks :  ''  Ah,  you  have  not  served ! ''  in  a 
tone  that  appears  to  imply  "  poor  fellow,  what  was  it  then 
that  was  the  matter  with  you."  As  it  was  recently 
graphically  expressed  by  a  distinguished  Englishman: 
*  In  this  country  we  think  consumption  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune for  any  one,  because  of  the  suffering,  the  weakness, 
and  the  danger  to  life  which  it  implies — in  Germany  the 
first  thought  is  '  He  is  consumptive !  He  will  not  be  able 
to  serve.' "  Women,  thinking  of  a  coming  war,  deplore  the 
fact  that  they  will  have  no  relations  in  the  army.  On  the 
whole  it  were  well  that  these  distinctions  between  ''con- 
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scription "  and  "  universal  service "  were  better  understood 
by  many  English  writers  for  the  press,  who  not  unfrequently 
talk  as  if  conscription  were  the  form  of  service  which  now 
exists  on  the  Continent  and  attribute  to  it  all  those  conditions 
of  "  unlucky  numbers  "  and  the  like,  which  belonged  to  a  far 
distant  past. 

But  important  as  this  aspect  of  the  question  is,  both  in  its 
directly  warlike  and  in  its  social  aspect,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  reforms  of  1859,  progressively 
improved  down  to  our  own  day,  tended  to  give  a  perfection 
to  the  Prussian,  and  ultimately  to  the  (jerman  army,  which 
made  it  the  model  of  European  imitation.  In  the  first  place 
the  mere  forms  of  the  organization  of  the  army  have  been 
most  carefully  thought  out.  Each  corps  contains  rather 
less  than  30,000  men.  There  are  in  it  two  divisions,  each 
division  consisting  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  and  a  field 
division  of  artillery  of  4  batteries  each  of  6  guns,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  for  the  divisional  service,  one  or  two  com- 
panies of  pioneers  and  a  sanitary^  detachment  One  of  the 
divisions,  in  1870,  had  an  additional  light  battalion  for 
general  purposes.  The  corps  in  addition  to  the  two  divi- 
sions have  one  horse  artillery  division  of  two  batteries,  one 
field  artillery  division  of  four  batteries^  and  a  sanitaiy  detach- 
ment The  4  divisions  or  14  batteries  of  the  corps  form 
an  artillery  regiment  of  the  same  number  as  the  corps. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  organization  that  the  first 
great  principle  of  it  is  that  the  progress  of  command  upwards 
shall  be  by  a  comparatively  small  multiple,  so  as  not  to  give 
to  any  one  rank  more  to  do  than«  with  the  delegated  powers 
entrusted  to  subordinate  commanders,  may  easily,  be  done 
with  efiiciency  in  peace  time  as  well  as  under  <»^inaiy 
circumstances  in  war,  and  even  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  of  battle.  Thus  the  corps  conunander  has  his  two  divi- 
sions, each  very  complete  in  itself^  and  his  corps  troops, 
piactically  another  unit,  immediately  in  his  own  hand&    The 

'  Literally     " SanitSte-AhtheiUtng"      approximatiiig     to     our     bearer 
oompanj. 
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diviaioii  commander  has  his  two  infantry  brigades^  and 
his  aitillety  division.  The  brigade  commander  has  his  two 
regiments.  The  regimental  commander  his  three  battalions. 
The  battalion  conunander  has  his  four  companies,  and  the 
company  commander  his  three  "  Zugs!* 

The  next  point  is  that  whilst  each  of  the  arms  has  an 
organization  of  considerable  numbers  of  its  own,  lik^  the 
regiment  of  artillery  of  the  corps,  and  may  be  brought 
together  for  the  purposes  of  work  of  the  arm,  yet  the 
association  between  the  infantry  and  artillery,  more  especially, 
is  exceedingly  close,  a  special  artillery  division  being 
attached  to  each  division  of  infantry.  This  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  conspicuous  as  regards  the  cavalry  during  peace  time 
than  in  war,  because  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  witiii  the 
exception  of  8  or  in  some  cases  12  squadrons  per  corps,  were 
in  1870  tc^eu  away  from  the  corps  and  moved  together  in 
independent  cavalry  divisions.  The  habitual  association 
however  during  peace  time  of  the  three  arms  in  bodies 
comitanay  wXigWther  is  an  importent  element  in  the 
training  of  troops  under  modem  conditions.  Far  more 
important  Js  the  ppietical  working  of  the  system  in  giving  tp 
each  oflBcer  a  definitely  assigned  limit  of  authority  withUi 
which  he  works  with  entire  freedom  and  complete  responsi- 
bility, the  result  and  not  the  method  by  which  he  arrivea  at 
it  being  as  a  rule  the  test  of  efficiency.  The  permanent 
organization  and  ooostant  amalgamation  into  large  bodies^ 
makes  it  possible  to  decentralize  to  an  extent,  which  is  im- 
possible where  an  army  is  broken  up  into  scattered  mprsels, 
as  was  for  instance  the  case  in  England  from  the  time  of  the 
great  peace  till  just  before  the  Crimean  war.  This  ha^  only 
since  then  been  modified  by  the  exceptional  creation,  of  large 
camps  at  a  few  special  stations  of  which  Aldershot  is  Uie 
chief. 

Another  element  of  the  greatest  importance  in  regard 
to  the  ftdaptation  of  the  army  for  war  consists  in  the  com* 
ideteiiess  of  the  syston  by  which,  through  the  working  of 
the  y  great  general  stafif"  in  Berlin,  all  local,  requirements  are. 
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provided  for  the  transport  of  the  army  by  rail  or  road  to  any 
required  destination.  Here,  too,  the  system  of  just  so  much 
work  being  done  by  the  headquarters  as  is  necessary  to 
combine  the  movements  of  the  corps,  and  to  prevent  their 
interfering  with  one  another,  while  all  local  details  that  can 
be  worked  out  on  the  spot  are  left  to  the  corps  commanders 
is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

In  completing  the  army  to  war  strength  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  regimental  of&cers  has  to  be  augmented  is  taken 
into  account.  On  the  peace  strength  the  number  of  officers 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  duties,  owing  to  various 
causes ;  one,  and  not  the  least  patent,  being  that  in  Germany 
the  class,  of  the  condition  and  willing  to  serve  as  officers  in 
peace  time,  is  not  relatively  numerous.  The  military  system 
of  reserves  is  therefore  adapted  to  provide,  not  only  the 
rank  and  file,  but  also  the  officers  necessary  to  complete  the 
troops  with  the  colours  to  war  strength  on  mobilization. 
The  chief  source  of  supply,  in  the  junior  ranks,  is  from  the 
one-year  volunteers  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made.  Those  of  this  class  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pass 
the  officer's  examination  do  so,  and,  on  being  duly  recom- 
mended by  the  military  (Landwehr)  authorities  of  their 
district,  are  posted  to  regiments  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
enable  all  vacancies  on  the  war  establishment  to  be  kept 
filled  on  paper,  in  anticipation  of  mobilization.  As  all  this 
class,  though  serving  but  one  year  with  the  colours,  are  wehr- 
pflichtig,  or  liable  to  service,  for  the  same  period  as  other 
men,  they  fulfil  their  obligations  in  this  respect,  by  serving 
as  officers  at  the  periodical  calling  up  of  the  reserves,  and 
thus  acquire  proper  experience  of  their  duties  as  officers. 

Besides  the  augmentation  in  officers  and  men,  that  in 
horses,  and  transport,  is  a  prime  feature  in  mobilization 
arrangements.  The  numbers  of  men  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army  who  have  received  a  military  training  makes 
it  possible  to  have  a  trained  transport  available  for  the 
work  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  proportionate  to 
its    requirements.      The    importance    of   this    can   hardly 
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be  overrated  As,  however,  many  more  horses  are  required 
for  war  purposes  than  it  would  be  at  all  advisable  to  keep 
up  in  peace  time,  the  full  number  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  wants  of  the  army  is  registered,  and  when  war 
breaks  out  and  the  word  "  mobilize  "  is  telegraphed  over  the 
country,  every  horse  and  cart,  as  much  as  every  reserve  man, 
has  its  already  assigned  place  for  falling  into  the  ranks. 
Depdts  are  immediately  formed  from  the  different  regiments 
into  which  any  incompletely  trained  recruits,  any  of  the 
Ersatz  men  who  have  not  imdergone  training,  invalids,  and 
other  nondescript  odds  and  ends,  such  as  invariably  exist  in 
large  numbers  under  such  circumstances,  are  immediately 
drafted.  The  permanent  cadres  of  the  depdt  remain,  generally 
speaking,  constant,  but  the  men  undergoing  training,  or 
passing  out  of  a  condition  of  convalescence  into  one  of  health, 
are  successively  drafted  off  to  supply  the  waste  of  war  or  to 
occupy  places  where  their  training  may  be  carried  on  with 
equal  efficacy  while  they  serve  to  relieve  the  more  experienced 
soldiers. 

Whilst  the  other  arms  of  the  service  have  both  a  peace 
and  war  footing,  the  cavalry  alone  is  kept  on  the  war  footing 
with  a  view  to  its  being  dispatched  to  the  front  at  24  hours' 
notice  in  the  event  of  war.  For  the  other  arms  the  periods  of 
mobilization  would  not  exceed  a  week.  It  is  believed  that 
the  components  of  an  army  corps  would  be  ready  to  march 
or  entrain  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  mobilization.  The 
artillery  might  be  expected,  as  they  require  to  be  augmented 
hy  such  a  large  number  of  horses,  to  occupy  a  longer  time  in 
preparation  than  infantry,  but,  though  the  men  of  the  latter 
might  be  sooner  ready,  they  too  require  their  regimental 
transport,  and  to  get  in  the  horses  for  it  occupies  perhaps  as 
long  a  time  as  in  the  case  of  the  artillery. 

The  success  of  Prussia  in  1866  caused  her  system  to  be 
extf^nded  over  North  Germany  in  1868.  It  was  adopted  by 
Austria  in  the  same  year  with  slight  modifications,  by  South 
Germany  on  the  creation  of  the  Empire  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war  of  1870,  by  France  with  certain  special  modifications 
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of  her  own  in  1872^  and  by  Italy  in  1871.  So  far  as  the 
genera^  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  concerned  the  differences 
of  system,  which  are  little  more  than  matters  of  detail,  and 
would  require  tabular  statistics  to  make  them  inteUigible, 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Obviously,  however,  from  what  has  been  already  stated 
a  system  in  principle  "  universal "  may  admit  of  considerable 
differences  in  the  numbers  actually  taken  for  the  army. 
The  extent  to  which  all  men  are  taken  for  the  armv 
depends  in  Germany  on  the  number  of  men  relegated  to  the 
Ersatz  reserve.  Under  the  system  of  1859  the  numbers  with 
the  colours  were  limited  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
France,  less  restricted  by  considerations  of  economy,  and 
burning  to  recover  her  lost  position  of  pre-eminence,  has,  by 
a  series  of  most  severe  measures,  of  which  the  most  drastic 
was  that  of  1889,  actually  pushed  the  system  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  has  for  several  years  taken  into  training  aU 
those  who  were  fit  for  service  and  had  arrived  at  the  proper 
age.  Never  has  any  edict  admitted  of  so  few  exemptions. 
Sons,  the  only  support  of  widows,  a  dass  always  hitherto 
exempt,  now  only  so  far  gain  advantage  that  they  are 
allowed  to  go  on  furlough  at  the  end  of  one  year  if  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  perfectly  trained  by  the  end 
of  that  time ;  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  retained  for  the 
full  term.  The  great  increase  of  numerical  force  which 
France  is  thus  able  to  obtain  has  obliged  the  rulers  of 
Germany  to  extend  their  own  system.  At  the  time  that  these 
pages  go  to  press  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  precise  form 
the  new  system  will  take.  That  will  depend  on  the  modifi- 
cations that  may  be  introduced  into  the  bill  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Beichsrath.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  proposal  involves  the  absorption  into  the 
regular  army  of  the  whole  of  the  JSrsatz,  which  will  cease 
to  exist  if  the  scheme  be  carried  out  in  its  integrity.  In 
order  to  ease  the  pressure  upon  the  countiy  the  nominal 
length  of  service  with  the  colours  is  to  be  reduced  from  three 
to  two  years.     In  practice  now  few  recruits  are  kept  for  the 
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whole  term  o£  nominal  service.  The  alteration  in  this 
respect  is,  therefore,  less  considerable  than  it  might  aj^ar  to 
be. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  one  peculiarity  of  the  new 
system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  past.  In  the  ^y^ 
•when  an  army  began  a  war  with  just  the  troops  who  stood 
in  its  ranks  in  peace  time,  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  mem 
to  its  ranks  represented  precisely  that  addition  to  it6 
Btiength  for  war  five  years  afterwards,  less  the  loss  by  waste 
which  might  have  occurred  in  the  interval.  / 

Now  on  the  contrary  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  men  to 
the  annual  contingent  taken  for  an  army,  means  that^ve 
years  hence  the  army,  including  its  reserves,  will  have  bcsoa 
increased  by  fifty  thousand  men,  less  waste  in  the  interval. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  the  date  when  an 
increase  to  the  contingent  is  made  becomes  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  France,  having  begun  the  great  increase  to 
the  nimibers  of  her  contingent  in  1889,  has  a  start  over  Gep- 
many  even  if  6he  begin  her  increiase  in  1893,  whidi  represents 
in  1893  a  number  of  men  nearly  fourfold  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  contingent  of  any  one  year.  It  is  this  c6t^ 
tinual  rolling  up  of  the  strength  of  an  army  by  the  shoit 
service  system  which  obliges  any  one  of  the  competing 
powers  to  watch  very  anxioudy  and  jealously  lest  it  sliall 
have  been  anticipated  in  poiut  of  date  by  a  neighbouring 
state.  The  financial  strain  of  an  attempt  to  call  to  th($ 
colours  all  who  are  available  is  so  enormous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  French  statesmen  calculated  that,  whilst  the 
wealth  of  France  would  permit  her  to  bear  the  strain,_iji 
would  be  impossible  for  a  poor  country  like  Germany  to 
attempt  such  a  task.  Germany,  however,  now  possesses  thi0 
advantage  in  point  of  numbers  of  inhabitants  over  FiiaicS^ 
her  population  being  49  millions,  while  that  of  France  is.  38 
milliona.  This  advantage  also  is  one  that  yeady  increaJsto 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  ptx)gress  in  population' o? 
France.  If  therefore  Qenriariy  is  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  a 
litenlly  oaiveisal  service,  that  is^  if  tbe  whole  ot  thoae  now 
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sent  into  the  JErsatz  reserve  are  incorporated  at  once  in  the 
standing  army,  Germany,  from  the  numbers  of  her  population, 
will  certainly  be  able  to  supply  a  larger  army  than  Fiance. 

Though  all  the  greater  powers  of  the  Continent  have 
adopted  some  modification  of  the  short  *'  universal  service '' 
system,  there  are  some  states  which  may  possibly  become 
factors  in  a  European  war  which  retain  different  systems  of 
their  own.  The  once  warlike  Sweden  retains  a  very  peculiar 
system,  largely  due  to  the  conditions  of  political  strife,  and 
by  no  means  a  model  for  general  imitation.  The  other  part 
of  that  monarchy — Norway — ^has  some  semblance  of  the 
more  usual  systeuL  Holland,  with  her  colonial  empire,  keeps 
up  two  distinct  armies,  one  for  home  service,  the  other  for 
colonial  employment  The  latter  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
service,  the  former  partly  voluntary  partly  compulsory. 

Of  all  these  states,  however,  the  best  worth  study  is 
Switzerland..  Her  method  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  a 
series  of  educational  tests.  Every  Swiss  is  liable  to  military 
service  from  the  time  he  is  19  years  of  age  till  he  is  44 

Out  of  the  80,000  recruita  who  become  liable  to  sernee  ereiy  year  about 
16,000  men  are  taken.  Of  these  about  thrce-quaiten  are  made  up  of  those 
who  are  aotuallj  in  their  twentieth  year,  the  remaining  fourth  consisting  of 
those  put  back  from  previous  years.  The  men  thus  taken  are  distributed 
among  the  different  arms,  according  to  their  suitability  for  them,  and  then 
undergo  a  training  of  46  days  for  infantry,  66  for  artiUery,  and  80  for 
cavalry.  The  whole  pass  an  examination  in  general  subjects —reading,  com- 
position, arithmetic,  Swiss  histoiy,  geography,  and  constitution.  If  they 
do  not  attain  an  adequate  standard  in  these  they  are  kept  at  school  during 
their  recruit  course.  Thus  the  recruitment  for  the  army  is  made  a  test  of 
the  general  standard  of  the  education  of  the  country,  and  that  standard  is 
kept  up  by  its  means.  After  the  recruit  course  is  over  the  men  become  a 
part  of  the  "  Slite.**  The  cavalry  alone  attend  what  are  called  "  repetition 
courses"  every  year.  The  other  arms  have  "repetition  courses"  every 
second  year,  but  in  the  years  in  which  they  do  not  attend  these  the  infantzy 
have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  compulsory  shooting  practice.  The  **  repeti- 
tion courses  "  for  the  cavalry  last  ten  days,  and  vary  year  by  year  in  their 
character  for  each  regiment  or  squadron  according  to  a  regular  roster.  The 
artiUery  course  in  the  alternate  years  extends  over  eighteen  days  for  field 
or  mountain  batteries,  less  for  companies  of  position,  &c.  The  infantzy 
"  repetition  courses  "  last  sixteen  days.  Some  of  the  divisions  are  caUed  up 
together  for  laige  divisional  training  of  aU  arms,  others  for  detailed  training 
of  companies,  battalions,  Ac.    Special  coufsee  and  frequent  examinations  for 
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oAoera  ind  non-oonunurioBed  officers  ue  oairied  on.  It  may  in  faet  be  said 
that  the  "  instructor,"  as  sach,  plajs  a  larger  part  in  the  training  of  the 
Swiss  than  of  any  other  army.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  a  pure  militia 
system  in  which  no  regular  army  is  maintained.  Neyertheless  it  must  be 
admitted  that  as  a  militia  system  it  has  been  worked  out  with  great  perfeo- 
tioo,  and  that  eTCiy  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  its  eiBoienoy.  As  a 
result  the  Swiss  hare  about  120,000  men  of  the  SIUb^  80,000  Landwehr, 
and  282,000  in  the  Landsturm.  There  are  288  field  guns  with  the  iliU  and 
48  with  the  Landwehr. 

In  reviewing  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
historical  facts  recorded  in  this  chapter,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be 
noted  that  the  connection  between  the  political  condition  of 
a  country  and  the  state  of  the  army  has  always  been  a  very 
close  one.  A  system  of  "  conscription  "  or  of  "  universal 
service  "  would  have  been  impossible  in  France  in  the  days 
of  Louis  XI.,  hardly  possible  even  for  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
not  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  times ;  further,  no  system 
devised  for  a  state  of  things  which  has  completely  passed 
away  has  ever  maintained  its  efficiency  after  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  into  being  have  ceased  to  exist.  Each  genera- 
tion has  had  to  apply  principles  of  its  own,  and  to  face  facts 
as  it  found  them.  No  nation  has  been  able  to  live  upon 
the  mere  traditions  of  the  past.  Each  system  has  been  good, 
or  not,  as  it  adapted  itself  to  the  national  needs,  the  national 
sentiment,  and  the  existing  facts  of  the  time  present. 

In  our  own  time,  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent  the 
felt  necessity  for  preserving  national  life  and  the  acknow- 
ledged obligation  of  every  subject  of  the  state  to  contribute 
to  that  need,  have  produced  the  demand  for  large  armies. 
Those  armies  could  not  be  maintained  without  ruinous  ex- 
penditure, without  trusting  to  the  perfection  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  could  only  be  worked  out  on  paper,  which  could 
not,  that  is  to  say,  be  simply  represented  by  men  actually 
standing  on  parade.  The  conditions  of  the  time  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  application  of  adequate  tests  during  peace  time 
to  ensure  the  realization  for  war  of  the  preparations  made 
for  development,  largely  on  paper.  War  has  amply  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  trusted  to  such  a  method.  Never- 
theless for  each  country  special  conditions  have  to  be  met 
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according  to  its  circnmstances.  What  would  be  suitable  for 
Crermany  would  by  no  means  be  suitable  for  Switzerland. 
What  would  be  suitable  for  countries  prepared  mainly  for  a 
war  in  which  their  troops  will  enter  into  a  campaign  by 
passing  a  painted  border-stone  uporr  a  common  road,  would 
be  by  no  means  suitable  in  all  its  details  to  a  country  which 
is  only  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  empire  connected  by  the 
sea  alone. 

From  the  experiences  of  others  we  have  many  lesscNis  to 
learn,  but  we  have  to  apply  them  on  our  own  judgment  to 
pur  own  conditions.  No  nation  has  attempted  to  establish  a 
system  of  compulsory  service  for  the  defence  of  a  colonial 
empire.  No  nation  has  compulsorily  condemned  its  citizens 
to  expatriation  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  ourselves  belongs  to 
other  chapters  of  this  work. 

The  German  Army  BiU  referred  to  on  p.  82,  waa  paMed  bj  the  Beichsrath 
in  July,  1893. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Modern  System  in  Britain. 

!•  The  Bam  of  ilie  System,     Voluntary  Co-qperation  of  the 

Popidaiion, 

It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  show  the  main  principles 
on  which  our  army  system  is  based. 

These  are  the  development  of  the  vohmtary  system  of 
enlistment,  the  adjustment  of  onr  organization  for  military 
service  to  snit  the  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
population,  enabling  each  to  furnish  its  contingent,  and — ^abovo 
all — ^trust  in  that  population  itself,  and  in  the  great  qualities  of 
which  it  has  ever  given  evidence,  its  high  spirit,  courage,  and 
patriotism,  its  physical  aptitude  and  endurance,  the  mutual 
good  understanding  and  inter-reliance  of  its  several  classes, 
and  its  well-balanced  common  sense. 

As  to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  its  distribution  and 
relief,  the  principle  has  ever  been  to  treat  it  as  one  whole ; 
the  entire  body  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  service 
or  of  warfare  acquired  by  any  part  of  it.  In  fact  the  motto 
nbiqve,  borne  by  certain  of  its  members,  is  fairly  applicable 
to  the  British  Army  itself. 

Under  the  modem  system  armies  are  more  than  ever 
based  on  the  population;  the  days  of  reliance  on  foreign 
legions  have  passed  away,  together  with  those  when  recruits 
were  obtained  from  all  sources  and  countries,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  who  paid  a  premium  to 
secure  big  men.  In  respect  of  quality  and  physique  the 
average  in  any  country  is  the  measure  of  the  standard  in 
its  army.  If  we  were  to  have  a  system  of  universal  service 
to-moTTOW,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the  standard 
for  the  army   would   not  be   reduced  rather  than  raised. 
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Statistics  are  wanting ;  but  want  of  stature  in  the  army  can 
hardly  be  complained  of  unless  it  can  be  shown  it  is  not  a 
fair  sample  of  that  in  the  country.  It  is  not  the  army  but 
the  country  which  is  really  responsible  for  a  weedy  stripling 
in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.  But  it  is  known  that  our  local 
government  in  all  its  branches  occupies  itself  more  and  more 
in  promoting  the  physical  development  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, by  drill  in  schools,  swimming  baths,  gymnasia,  not  to 
speak  of  football, ''  harriers,"  <&c.  Doubtless  the  extraordinary 
and  rapid  development  which  it  is  well  known  attends  the 
young  army  recruit,  will  encourage  school  boards  and 
parochial  authorities  in  their  laudable  endeavours  to  improve 
the  physique  of  our  population. 

The  endeavour  of  all  nations  is  that  their  military  system 
should  make  the  most  of  the  powers  of  their  people. 
The  Continental  powers  achieve  this  through  the  method 
of  universal  obligation  for  service ;  the  British  plan,  no  less 
well  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  is  the  development  of 
the  voluntary  system,  which  though  somewhat  sneered  at  by 
foreign  writers,  is  not  always  understood  abroad;  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  which  the  Continental  critic  understands 
so  little  as  England,  her  military  system,  and  Imperial 
exigencies.  This  country  prefers  the  voluntary  system  and 
adheres  to  it,  striving  to  develop  it  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
the  quality  and  good  will  of  the  men  it  gives,  the  feature 
appreciated  by  1^.  Pitt.^  The  recruit  who  enUsts  has,  to 
begin  with,  a  vocation  to  obey  and  a  disposition  to  respect 
his  superiors,  nay  more,  each  one  has  latent  within  him, 
though  it  may  be  but  smouldering,  a  certain  fire  impelling 
to  devotion  and  duty,  and  it  depends  only  on  the  skill  of 
his  ofBicers  to  kindle  the  spark  into  flame.  Whether  before 
the  enemy,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  foreign  garrison,  the  quality 
of  spirit  and  the  tone  which  the  voluntary  system  confers  are 
of  incalculable  value ;  nor  is  it  only  so  in  the  regular  army, 
the  volunteer  who  gives  willingly,  as  many  a  one  does,  more 

^  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  814. 
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than  the  number  of  drills  necessary  to  secure  his  grant,  is 
equally  an  exponent  of  its  value. 

The  voluntary  system  may  be  fairly  represented  as  a  higher 
development  when  compared  with  compulsory  service.  An 
analogy  can  be  claimed  as  existing  between  its  frank  adoption 
now  by  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  action  taken  by 
their  forbears  in  the  12th  to  the  14th  century.  At  that  early 
period  our  country  people  had  the  wit  to  compound  in  money 
or  land  with  their  lords  and  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
system  of  forced  labour  tenure/  which,  500  years  later,  was 
a  cause  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  which  was  main- 
tained  in  some  countries  of  Europe  till  quite  recently. 
Just  as  our  people  compounded  for  forced  labour  then,  so 
they  compound  for  compulsory  service  now,  by  cheerfully 
bearing  the  cost  of  voluntary  service. 

It  has  been  shown  in  these  pages  how  short  voluntary  ser- 
vice {temp.  Queen  Anne)  succeeded  the  life  engagement, 
how  recruiting  by  beat  of  drum  succeeded  ballot,'  and  how 
in  1852  a  voluntary  militia  service  was  preferred  to  the  com- 
pulsory, all  culminating  in  the  present  popular  system  with 
its  favourable  results,  so  largely  due  to  the  adoption  of 
elasticity  in  the  conditions  of  service  and  the  adaptation  of 
these  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  large  families,  and 
comfortable  and  cheap  life  at  homo  diminishing  the  tendency 
to  emigration,  the  voluntary  system  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  on  favourable  conditions  and  will  continue  to  serve  us 
as  heretofore. 

2.  The  Scheme  of  1872  m  developed  during  20  years. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  was  recorded  how  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  initiated,  and  the  introduction  of  the 


*  Forced  labour  (Cortit^  Sobo() — abolished  by  France  in  1792,  by 
Aiutria  in  184S.  Thorold  Bogers,  ''  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,^' 
p.  218.    Gardiner's  *'  Histoiy  of  England." 

*  William  Pitt's  act  of  1803,  goM  as  it  was,  failed ;  it  was  not  based  on 
tka  Toluntarj  principle. 
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modem  system  into  this  country  inaugurated,  by  the  measures 
of  1872,  based  on  the  reformed  system  of  enlistment  of  1870. 

In  1872  the  infantry  regiments  of  the  line  were  linked 
iu  pairs  in  brigade  districts,  styled  sub-districts,  which  \rere 
numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  70.  Some  of  these  regi- 
ments, namely,  those  numbered  from  1  to  25,  had  consisted 
of  two  battalions  each  since  1859,  but  the  others  had  existed 
as  single  battalions ;  and,  as  was  perfectly  natural,  the  process 
of  linking  them,  and  of  supplying  men  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  so  linked  battalions,  heretofore  unoonnected,  gave  rise 
to  much  friction  and  heartburning  from  the  feeling  that  the 
old  regimental  individuality  was  slipping  away. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1881,  as  will  be  seen,  these  brigade 
sub-districts  were  conveited  into  the  territorial  regiments,  as 
now  existing,  and  a  renumbering  of  the  regimental  districts 
appropriated  to  each  was  effected. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1876,  a  committee  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Colonel  Stanley  (Lord  Stanley  of  Preston)*  had 
stated  its  opinion  that  territorial  regiments  ought  to  be 
formed.  This  committee,  which  reported  on  9th  November 
1876  without  any  dissentients,  had  been  assembled  to  enquire 
chiefly  into  the  "general  working  of  the  present  brigade  dep6t 
system."  Its  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  system 
initiated  in  1872,  and  on  which  a  large  part  of  the  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  money  appropriated  to  its  installation  had 
already  been  spent;  in  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
our  army  system,  its  report  ranks  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  the  committee  of  1872.*  It  would  bo  impossible  to  repro- 
duce here  the  many  features  of  interest  of  this  report,  but 
one  in  particular  may  be  referred  to — ^viz.,  after  recalling  to 
mind  the  twelve  wars  or  affairs  in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
since  1852,  the  committee  foretold  that  we  should  often 

be  compelled  to  have  both  line  battalions  of  a  territorial 

*■ —    -  iiii  i_ ..ii  ...--.- 

'  Now  Earl  of  Derby.    The  Coimnitteo  waB  summoiied  to  consider  the 
"  Militia  and  the  Brigade  DepAt  BTstem." 
'  The  •*  Localization  Committee." 
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t^gijOQiQjat  ftbrQa4»  and  it  stated  the  desirability  of  being 
able  then  to  expand  its  dep6t  automatically  without  "'the 
necessity  of  application  for  special  authority "  from  the 
treasury  or  Parliament.  Although  its  recommendations 
ir^re  not  fully  acted  on,  the  comprehensive  and  even  pro- 
phetic treatment  of  the  subject  in  this  report  will  long 
recommend  it  to  those  who  seek  to  learn  in  more  detail  the 
guiding  principles  affecting  recruiting,  training,  and  other 
matters  of  permanent  importance  to  the  army. 

Finally,  tibe  committee  trusted  that  their  conclusions 
would  result  ''in  the  full  development  of  the  system  of 
organisation,  which,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  highest 
military  authorities,  has  been  so*  recently  adopted,  and  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  and  by  the  country." 

Although,  in  1880,  a  committee  had  recommended  that 
the  battalions  connected  in  sub-districts  should  be  unlinked, 
it  was  decided,  in  1881,  to  proceed  actively  with  the  forma- 
tion of  territorial  regiments  as  recommended  in  1876.  With 
infinite  pains  a  scheme  for  constituting  and  naming  the  terri- 
torial regiments,  and  for  renumbering  the  regimental  districts, 
involving  in  a  very  few  instances  a  re-adjustment  of ''  linking,'* 
was  drawn  up  by  a  committee^  under  the  adjutant-general, 
Sir  C.  EUice,  and,  as  already  stated,  is  now  in  force.  The 
names  of  the  regiments,  in  some  cases  long,*  were  determined 
on  with  great  deference  to,  and  as  far  as  feasible  in  com- 
pliance with,  regimental  feelipg  and  wishes,  and  a  plan  of 
niimbering  adopted,  which,  though  not  consecutive,  has  the 
merit  of  preserving  the  number  of  the  senior  of  the  two 
old  units  whidi  go  to  compose  the  modem  territorial  regi- 
ment. The  old  facings  of  regiments  were  suppressed  and 
a  uniform  white  for  English^  yellow  for  Scottish,  green  for 
Irish,  and  blue  for  Boyal  regiments  was  adopted. " 

Another  ten  years  or  so  brings  us  to  1893,  the  date  of  the 

>  "  Conmiittee  on  the  farmaldon  of  territorial  regunents  as  proposed  by 
Colonel  Stanley's  committee."    February,  X881. 

*  e^.,  The  Lancashire  (47th)  linked  to  the  Loyal  Lincoln  Volunteers 
(81st)  became  first  the  North  Lancashire,  and,  ultimately  the  Loyal  North 
liancashire  Begiment— »  singular  combination. 
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description,  now  to  follow,  of  the  system  ais  it  stands  aiFter 
twenty  years  of  varied  experience. 

3.  The  Existing  Organization, 

The  scheme  of  organization  of  the  anny  for  the  United 
Kingdom  will  now  be  described. 

On  this  scheme  the  maintenance  of  the  army  at  home 
and  abroad  (not  reckoning  colonial  forces)  rests.  It  may  be 
recorded  that  it  stands  now  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the 
Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  in  the  shape  given  to  it  in 
1872  by  the  Localization  Committee  under  Lord  Cardwell, 
and  subsequently  logically  developed  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  another  government  in  1876,  which  recommenda- 
tion was  put  into  execution  by  yet  a  third  government  in 
1881. 

The  command  of  the  army  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  It  is 
exercised  through  the  general  officers  commanding  districts 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the 
geneitd  commanding  the  forces  is  an  intermediate  authority 
between  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  generals  com- 
manding districts. 

England  and  Wales  are  parcelled  out  into  ten  district 
commands,^  each  under  a  lieutenant-general  or  major-general, 
of  which  two — viz.,  the  Aldershot  and  the  Woolwich  com- 
mands, affect  only  the  troops  quartered  in  the  locality 
and  vicinity,  while  the  others  involve  the  command  of  the 
troops  quartered  within  a  laige  area  and  the  immediate 
control  of  everything  for  which  the  War  Department  is 
responsible  within  their  territories  ;  these,  with  small  excep- 
tions,' are  conterminous  with  county  boundaries.    Scotland 

>  Named,  I.  North  Eastern,  II.  North  Western,  III.  Eastern,  IT.  Western, 
T.  Southern,  VI.  Thames,  Til.  South  Eastern,  VIII.  Home,  IX.  Woolwich, 
X.  Aldershot.     See  Map,  No.  1. 

'  The  exceptions,  beyond  the  case  of  the  Aldershot  and  Woolwich  com- 
mands, are  due  to  the  exigencies  of  defence  organization.  Thus  tlie  Thames 
f oris  in  Essex  are  in  the  Thames  district,  and  Chichester  harbour  is  placed 
in  the  same  district  with  Portsmouth  though  situated  in  another  county — riz., 
Sussex. 
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forms  one  district  command,  the  Scottish.  Ireland  is  divided 
into  four  district  commands,  those  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  the  Curragh.  The  generals  in  command  report  to  the 
general  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland.  The  Curragh  is 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Aldershot  and  Woolwich  com- 
mands ;  the  others  involve  like  duties  with  the  district  com- 
mands in  England. 

Thus,  setting  aside  Aldershot,  Woolwich,  and  the  Curragh, 
there  are,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  twelve  district  commands 
in  which  the  generals  commanding  are  responsible  for  the 
inspection  and  well-being  of  the  whole  of  the  military 
establishments,  whether  of  regulars,  militia,  or  volunteers, 
within  their  respective  territories. 

The  territory  of  each  of  these  district  commands  is  again 
sub-divided  into  r^imental  districts.  The  map  No.  1  shows 
approximately  the  counties  or  portions  of  counties  occupied 
by  the  regimental  districts,  designated  by  the  numbers  by 
which  they  are  known.  There  are  67  of  these,^  66  of  them 
maintaining  2  line  battalions  each  and  one  maintaining  1 
battalion,  thus  accounting  for  133  battalions  of  the  line. 
The  two  rifle  regiments,  the  King's  Boyal  Bifles  and  the 
Bifle  Brigade,  having  4  regular  battalions  each,  make  up  the 


'  Of  the  67  regimental  districts,  7  have  their  headquarters  at  the  same 
place  as  a  neighbouring  regimental  district-,  forming  what  is  caUed  a  "  double 
depdt."    Thus  there  are  60  regimental  district  headquarter  stations  and  60 
colonels  in  command  of  these  instead  of  the  full  number  of  67. 
There  are  in  fNorth  Eastern  District     11  regimental    districts,  two   of 

wUch  have  a  combined  H.-Q. 
North  Western  District  15  ditto,  ditto. 
Eastern  District         . .     5  ditto. 
Western  District        •  •     6  ditto. 
Southern  District       •  •     8  ditto,   (besides  the    two    rifle 

regimental  dep^.) 
Thames  District         •  •     1  ditto. 
South  Eastern  District      2  ditto. 
I.  Home  District  .  •     6  ditto,  one  of  which  combined. 

Seotlaiid,  Scottish,  including  79th     •  •   10  ditto,  two  of  which  combined. 

[Belfast 3  ditto. 

Ireland  4  Dublin 8  ditto. 

ICork 2  ditto. 


England  and 
Wales 


Total      •.  67. 
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total   to    141    battalions,  besides   the    Guards;    the    tifle 
regiments  have  no  districts  exclusively  assigned  them.^ 

Each  of  these  67  regimental  districts  is  assigned  as  the 
recruiting  ground  for  a  tenitorial  regiment'  comprising 
normally  two  line  Imttalions,  two  militia  battalions/  the 
regimental  depdt,  and  auch  volimteer  battalions  as  exist 
within  its  area.  This  latter  is  based  on  the  population  withitt 
it,  on  the  principle  that  100,000  of  population  should 
furnish  a  militia  battalion  of  1,000;  accordingly  each 
district  was  originally  so  contrived  as  to  contedn  about 
200,000  males.  In  England  the  proportion  was  practically 
attained,  Scotland  was  rather  ovep-weightedj  and  Ireland  had 
fewer  districts  than  the  population  would  warrant.  As  the 
popidation  varies,  some  re^^adjustment  of  limits  of  regimental 
districts  may  at  any  time  prove  desirable  and  would  not 
interfere  with  the  principle.  The  limits  of  the  districts  were 
determined  in  1872  and  have  practically  remained  unaltered! 

Each  regimental  district  is  commanded  by  a  Colonel, 
selected,  preferably  but  not  exclusively,  from  those  who  have 
commanded  a  battalion  of  its  territorial  regiment.  Excep-* 
tion  is  made  in  favour  of  colonels  from  the  cavalry  who 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

Under  the  title  of  officer  commanding  the  re^mental 
district,  the  colonel  commands  the  regimental  depdt ;  super- 
intends the  training,  and  inspects  the  militia  and  volunteer 
battalions  of  the  territorial  regiment ;  and  pays  the  men  of 
the  reserves  belonging  to  the  territorial  regiment,  having'; 
besides,  authority  in  certain  cases  over  all  reservists  residing 
in  his  district  as  provided  in  the  Begulations  for  Army 

'  Thej  an  styled  temtoriol  regiments  in  the  army  list,  and  have  aiilitia 
and  Tolunteer  battalions  incorporated  with  them  for  purposes  of  support 
and  association,  but  have  no  reffimental  districts  assigned  t-o  themselyes. 

'  The  term  regimental  district  applies  to  the  area,  and  that  of  territorial 
regiment,  to  the  corps  identified  wita  it. 

^  There  are  at  present  9  regimental  districts  which  hare  more  than  two 
militia  battalions  and  23  .which  have  less  -than  'two  end  the  policy  has 
been,  as  circumstances  might  admit,  \o  reduoe  th»  excess  in*  the  former  by 
consolidation,  or  conrersion  to  artillery,  and-  to  giye-anlnei'eAse  to  the  latter 
by  augmentation,  or  by  diriding -large  battalions  and  making  some  addition 
to  the  existing  number  of  companies^  so  as  to  bring  aU  to  the  normal. 
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Seserve,  1893.^  A  prime  feature  in  his  duties  is  the  dii*ec- 
tion  of  the  recruiting  service  for  the  regular  army  and 
for  the  militia  within  the  limits  of  his  district.  He  is  thus 
as  was  originally  intended,  the  chief  military  authority  ''com- 
manding-in-chief  "'  in  his  district,  within  his  own  sphere  of 
duties. 

The  two  line  battalions  of  a  territorial  regiment  are 
localised,  that  is,  connected  with  the  regimental  district 
for  purposes  of  recruiting,  and  also  in  view  of  rendering 
each  other  mutual  support,  on  the  principle  that  eoe 
should  be  always  at  home  and  able  to  act  as  a  feeder 
to  the  other  abroad.  It  is  necessary  that  this  feeding 
should  proceed  with  great  regularity.  The  soldier  being 
engaged  to  serve  a  given  number  of  years,  it  is  known  before^ 
hand  at  what  time  and  in  what  numbers  men  will  be  due 
to  come  home.  Consequently  either  once  or  twice  a  yes^r 
drafts  of  young  soldiers  have  to  be  got  ready  for  embarkation 
to  take  the  place  of  the  men  f(»r  discharge  or  transfer  to  the 
reserve.  The  preparation  and  trsaning  of  these  drafts  is  the 
great  business  for  the  year  of  the  home  battalion. 

The  localisation  of  the  territorial  regiment  goes  no 
farther  than  has  been  stated.  It  is  no  part  of  the  system 
that  either  of  the  line  battalions  should  be  quartered  in  the 
regimental  district ;  the  barracks  available  do  not  admit  of 
this,  and  even  if  a  batta^lion  were  so  placed  it  would  not  be 
under  the  command  of  the  colonel  of  the  regimental 
district  as  such.  Nevertheless,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  local  connections,  it  is  customary  when  circum- 
stances adout  to  send  battalions,  especially  on  return .  from 
abroad,  to  be  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
districts.  A  reference  to  the  Army  List  \?ill  show  that 
this  object  is  often  achieved. 

Two  nulitia  battalions  are  assigned  as  the  normal  pr^K 
portion  for  a  territorial  regiment,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
support  either  of  the  line  or  miUtia  portion ;  die  embodiment 

'  — ^^— IM^fc^M   ■      ■■  ■■^■11         .  II  -  ■..       .  ■■■.— — ^  I  I         I 

'  See  also  chap.  yiii.  (Infantry). 
'  See  ania,  chap^  v.,  p.  68. 
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of  one  militia  battalion  would  promote  the  supply  of  men 
if  both  line  battalions  were  abroad,  while  if,  in  the  event  of 
serious  war,  one  militia  battalion  were  sent  away  or  abroad, 
the  embodiment  of  the  other  would  provide  a  feeder  for  it. 
In  every  case  the  embodied  militia  battalions  would 
preserve  their  own  coherence  as  military  units,  capable 
of  rendering  eflfective  service  wherever  required  within  the 
recognized  limits,  and,  in  short,  occupying  a  position  very 
analogous  to  that  of  the  home  line  battalions  in  ordinary 
times.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Localization  Committee 
of  1872  that  during  serious  war  all  enlistment  should  be  for 
service  in  either  the  militia  or  the  line  battalions  of  thet 
territorial  regiment,  but  there  has  not  been  occasion  since 
then  for  knowing  whether  this  policy  would  be  adopted  or 
not,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  for  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendation . 

At  the  back  of  both  line  and  militia  battalions  is  the  regi- 
mental depdt  at  the  regimental  district  headquarters.  It  is 
organized  in  four  companies,  originally  the  ninth  and  tenth  of 
the  two  line  battalions.  It  is  officered,  in  small  but  sufficient 
numbers,  from  the  line  battalions,  militia  officers  being  called 
in  to  assist  when  the  depdt  is  extra  strong  in  recruits. 

It  is  a  principle  that  the  line  and  the  militia  recruits 
should  both  be  drilled  at  the  depdt  under  the  same  discipline, 
the  latter  joining  at  once  on  enrolment,  unless  they  elect  to 
wait  until  the  period  for  the  training  of  their  battalion 
approaches.  Thus,  in  the  dep6t,  military  work  and  training 
are  going  on  all  the  year  round.  It  is  equally  a  principle 
that  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
constituting  the  "permanent  stafiT"^  of  the  militia  should  be 
employed  on  this  work,  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  com- 
manding the  regimental  district,*  throughout  the  year,  except 

^  The  "  permanent  staff"  are  those  officers,  N.C.O.'s,&c.,  who  are  retained 
aU  theyear  round,  on  pay,  at  the  H.Q.  of  the  militia  battalion. 

'  Where  a  regimental  district  embraces  two  counties,  in  some  cases  the 
militia  headquarters  of  the  out-lying  battalions  are  designedly  left  in  their 
old  locality  iind  county,  e,g,^  the  Herefordshire  Militia,  which  remain  at 
Hereford  instead  of  bemg  brought  to  ShrewBbai7. 
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during  the  traming  of  their  battalions,  when  they  are  handed 
over  to  their  own  militia  commanding  officer  and  their  places 
are  temporarily  filled,  so  far  as  requisite  {e.g.,  the  adjutant 
and  quartermasters),  by  the  line  officers  of  the  depdt 

It  was  always  contemplated  that  in  times  of  emergency 
the  depot  should  be  augmented  to  the  strength  of  a  battalion/ 
but  there  has  been  no  actual  experience  to  put  this  to  the 
test  Under  present  arrangements  the  necessary  number  of 
men  for  a  small  battalion  would  quickly  be  collected)  and  it  is 
only  requisite  to  provide  on  paper  for  a  proportion  of  officers 
to  command.  If  Continental  analogous  cases  be  followed, 
an  organization  should  exist  on  paper  for  the  formation  of  a 
battalion  from  the  depdt,  with  an  arrangement  for  leaving 
behind  a  fraction  to  form  a  fresh  dep6t,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  move  the  battalion  to  other  quarters.  The  depdt 
must  always  exist  in  the  regimental  district  for  recruiting, 
drilling  men  on  enlistment,  and  for  conducting  the  necessary 
business  connected  with  the  men's  engagements  and  records. 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  known  how  the  depdt  is 
circumstanced  as  to  accommodation,  in  order  to  guard  against 
erroneous  ideas  on  this  point  The  barracks  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  headquarters  of  the  regimental  district, 
which  includes  the  depot,  were  located,  in  pursuance  of  the 
scheme  of  1872,  in  many  instances  at  places  where  there  had 
been  previously  no  troops,  where  no  barracks  or  only  small 
detached  barracks  existed,  and  everything  had  to  be  built  at 
considerable  cost,  three  and  a  half  millions  having  been  raised 


'  So  spoken  of  by  LocaUzation  Committee  in  1872,  and  in  speeches  of 
ministen  and  in  papers  since. 

As  first  constituted  in  1872,  the  dep6t8  had  4  captains  and  4  subalterns 
each.  This  was  found  excessive  as  the  officers  had  no  duties ;  1  major,  1  captain, 
and  2  subalterns  now  suffice,  but  additional  officers  would  be  needed  if  a 
battalion  were  to  be  formed.  As  to  non-commissioned  officers,  as  contem- 
plated in  1872,  thej  would  be  appointed  from  the  reserve.  As  to  officers 
needed  on  expansion  of  the  ^lepbty  see  the  article  on  Beserve  of  Oflloeri, 
in  chap.  xiz.  The  Regulations  for  Ist  Glass  Army  Reserve,  1898,  show 
that  non-commissioned  officers  from  the  reserve  would  revert  to,  practically, 
their  old  places  in  th^  seniority  list.  Precise  arrangements  are  as  yet  lacking 
regarding  the  posting  of  either  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  to  depdt s 
on  their  being  expanded  to  the  strength  of  a  battalion. 

U 
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and  expended  for  the  purpose.  The  accommodation  provided 
was  for  about  250  troops  besides  the  '*  permanent  staff/'  and  the 
neoessaiy  storehouses.  This  small  amount  of  acconunodation 
is  generally  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  but  even  when  depdts 
have  to  be  increased  to  a  strength  of  300  men,  as  often  happens, 
special  arrangements  must  be  made.  It  is  only  in  some 
half-a-dozen  instances  that  depots  are  exceptionally  situalied 
where  there  is  a  large  barrack  capable  of  accommodating  an 
overflow.  It  would  be  impossible  therefore,  except  at  reoewed 
heavy  cost  for  building,  to  increase  permanently  the  strength 
of  depdts  at  their  headquarters*  The  augmentation  spakw 
of  as  occurring  on  mobilization  would  be  met  by  special  tem- 
porary arrangements  such  a3  by  camping,  in  the  season,  or  by 
hiring ;  and  the  conditions  point  to  the  desirabULty  of  so 
organizing  matters  as  to  be  able  at  such  a  time  to  send  away 
the  bulk  of  the  men  to  more  distant  barracks  vacated  by 
troops  sent  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  volunteer  corps  to  a  regimental  district  is 
subject  to  no  rule— it  depends  on  the  number  existing  within 
its  area. 

The  men  belonging  to  the  reserve  (1st  class  and  2nd  class 
of  the  territorial  regiment,  also  all  pensioners  of  the  terri- 
torial regiment,  have  their  papers  kept  at  the  depdt,  are 
paid  by  its  paymaster,  and  look  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  regimental  district  as  their  commanding  officer.  The 
reserve  men,  by  the  terms  of  their  engagement,  are  liable  for 
general  service  with  the  arm,  whether  artillery,  cavalry,  or 
infantry,  with  which  they  served  their  time  with  the  colours, 
or  from  which  they  passed  to  the  reserve.  As  it  is  the  system, 
however,  that  all  reserve  men  should,  when  called  up,  serve 
if  possible  with  their  own  regiments,  it  follows  that  on 
mobilization  those  reserve  men  re.siding  within  a  regimental 
district  who  had  not  served  with  its  regiment  would  go  else- 
where to  join  the  dep6t  of  their  own  regiment,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  of  the  reserve  men  belonging  to  a  regiment 
as  did  not  reside  in  its  district  would  come  to  its  depot  from 
whatever  districts  they  might  be  living  in, 
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A  further  reserve  force  connected  with  the  regimental 
district  is  the  "  militia  reserve."  This  remains  with  its  militia 
battalion  till  called  on.  When  a  militia  battalion  is  inspected 
the  militia  reserve  is  always  specially  reported  on. 

Thus  far  the  infantry  only  has  been  dealt  with ;  it  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  army  and  its  organisation  in  territorial  regi- 
ments constitutes  the  principal  feature  of  the  army  system. 
The  method  pursued  in  recruiting  and  maintaining  the 
remaining  anas  or  components  of  the  army — viz.^  the  artillery, 
cavahry,  engineers,  army  service  corps,  and  other  branches 
will  now  be  touched  upon. 

Of  these  the  Boyal  Artillery  and  Koyal  Engineers 
alone  have  a  territorial  connection.  For  the  Royal  Artillery 
the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  recruiting  areas, 
which  are  militia  and  volunteer  artillery  districts,  grouped 
under  three  garrison  artUlery  divisions — viz.,  the  Eastern^  the 
Southern,  and  the  Western.^  A  lieutenant-colonel  is  ap- 
pointed to  each  imder  the  title  of  officer  commanding  militia 
and  volunteer  artillery.  Under  the  command  of  this  officer 
(except  in  one  case),  there  is  either  a  dep6t  or  sub-depot  which 
is  wc^ked  by  the  permanent  staff  of  the  militia  artillery  of  the 
district  aided  by  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  ap- 
pointed from  the  regular  artillery.  The  lieutenant-colonel  has, 
under  the  colonel  commanding  the  artillery,  the  duty  of  in* 
spection  and  command  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  artillery 
corps  within  his  district.    For  recruiting  purposes  he  disposes 


Dep^i,  Dover,  with  a  Sub- 1  Supplies  let  Depdt  DItu. 
dep6t  at  Gt.  Tarmouth  j      rd.  Art.  with  recruits. 


^  Eastern    Bir.l 
DoTer  (has 
9  recruiting 
dislricto) 

(has  5  ditto)  L     Leith,  and  Templemore  J      ^^^^' 

(has  2  ditto)  [     kknd.  i 

Xh«  districts  are  known  bj  the  names  of  the  dep^  attached  to  eaoii. 
One  of  the  Southern  Division — viz.,  Belfast,  has  no  depdt.  The  metropolitan 
area,  ».«.,  London  and  Woolwich,  is  treated  speciaUy,  the  recruiting  therein 
being  oopducted  by  the  general  recruiting  stadlf. 

H  2 
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of  the  staff  of  his  command  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
foUowed  in  the  infantry  regimental  district. 

The  territorial  connection  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  is  effected 
through  the  "  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  "  in  each  district 
command  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  has  under  his 
orders  for  recruiting  purposes  the  staff  of  militia  and  volun- 
teer engineers. 

Enlistment  for  the  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Eoyal  Engineers 
being  for  general  service  within  these  corps  respectively, 
transfers  can  at  need  be  made  within  them ;  thus  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  linking  or  special  armngements  for  mutual 
support  of  batteries  or  companies.  This  principle  also  applies 
to  the  army  service  corps  and  minor  branches. 

As  regards  cavalry  and  other  branches  having  no  terri- 
torial connection,  a  certain  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  are  detailed  from  their  corps  as  special  recniiters,  and 
are  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  oflScers  commanding 
regimental  districts,  or  of  the  staff  oflBcers,*  appointed  inde- 
pendently of  the  regimental  district  organization,  specially 
to  superintend  recruiting  in  certain  populous  centres. 

With  the  cavalry,  enlistment  is  usually  for  individual 
regiments,  and  men  serving  with  the  colours  cannot  be 
transferred  without  their  own  consent.  The  Localization 
Committee  of  1872  did  not  connect  the  regular  cavalry 
with  the  yeomanry  for  purposes  of  recruiting,  because  the 
sources  of  supply  of  men  to  the  two  are  so  widely  distinct. 
Neither  did  they  link  or  otherwise  connect  the  regiments 
of  cavalry  together  for  mutual  support.  The  want  of  such 
connection  has  been  felt,  but  no  scheme  has  as  yet  found 
favour.*    The  recruits  for  cavalry  at  home  join  their  regi- 

*  See  chap.  xix.  (Benruiting). 

'  This  pasfliige  has  been  left  as  it  was  written,  so  that  it  maj  help  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  situation.  The  Army  Orders  of  March,  1893,  as 
foreshadowed  in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  armj  estimates 
this  year,  inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things  lor  the  caralry.  Henceforth  the 
caFalrj  recruits  will  be  enlisted  for  the  corps  of  household  cayalry,  dragoons 
of  the  line,  lancers  of  the  line,  or  hussars  of  the  line,  and  regiments  of 
caralry  within  these  branches  respectively  will  be  able  to  give  each  other 
mutual  support  by  way  of  transfers. 
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ments  direct^  those  for  cavalry  regiments  abroad  join  their 
regimental  depdts  at  home,  these  being  grouped  under  one 
command  at  Canterbury. 

It  has  been  shown,  p.  95,  that  localization  is  one  thing 
and  the  actual  location  of  the  troops  another.  As  to  the 
latter,  vastly  important  as  it  is  for  the  training  and  efficiency 
of  an  army,  our  policy  has  been  for  years  past  that  which  was 
urged  by  the  Localization  Committee  of  1872  in  their  final 
report,  paragraph  112 — viz.,  to  promote  the  concentration  of 
the  three  arms,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  in  large 
stations,  thus  facilitating  tactical  training.  Of  the  then 
existing  tactical  stations,  namely,  Aldershot,  the  Curragh, 
Colchester,  and  Shorncliffe,  the  two  last  were  enlarged  after 
1872.  The  tactical  camp  of  Streusall  in  Yorkshire  has  been 
created  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  then  made^  the 
barracks  at  Glasgow  and  Belfast  enlarged,  and  an  extensive  area 
for  camping  purposes  acquired  at  Barry  links,  near  Dundee. 
The  further  recommendations — a  camp  of  instruction  near 
Lichfield,  about  Cannock  Chase,  and  the  development  of 
Chatham  as  a  training  centre  for  infantry  have  remained 
unfulfilled,  but  the  capabilities  of  Aldershot  and  the 
Curragh  have  recently  been  augmented.  In  a  country  pre- 
senting such  difficulties  for  carrying  out  annual  manoeuvres 
as  England  the  policy  of  quartering  the  difierent  arms  so  as 
to  be  in  touch  with  one  another  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Having  shown  the  framework  and  organization  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  territorial  regiments,  and  their  sources 
of  supply  of  men,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  terms  of  en- 
gagement of  the  men  who  are  put  into  that  framework,  in 
respect  of  duration  of  service  with  the  colours  and  in  the 
reserve.  The  mass  of  men,  ie.  those  for  the  line,  (cavalry  and 
infantry),  and  the  Royal  Artillery,  enter  for  seven  years  with 
the  colours  and  five  in  the  reserve,  or  eight  years  with  the 
colours  and  four  in  the  reserve,  if  the  period  of  army  service 
expires  while  the  man  is  abroad.  The  Foot  Guards  and 
Royal  Engineers  have  the  option  of  the  above,  or  of  three 
years  army  and  nine  years  reserve  service  and  an  additional 


•    •  •      •••••• 
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year  of  army  service  if  abroad.  All  recruits  for  the  Army 
Service  Corps  enter  for  three  years  army,  and  nine  reserve, 
service. 

There  is  a  supplemental  reserve  which  is  formed  of  men 
engaged  to  continue  their  reserve  service  for  four  years  after 
that  contracted  for,  as  above,  has  expired ;  this  is  section  D  of 
the  first  class  reserve.*  The  second  class  reserves  of  1859  and 
1867,  &c.,  have  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  class  reserve  of  all  arms  numbered  on  April  1, 
1893,  80,554,  including  section  D;  of  these,  excluding 
section  D,  46,940  are  infantry  of  the  line,'  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  of  our  line  regiments  to  the  war 
strength,  according  to  either  the  home  or  foreign  establish- 
ments, after  completing  which  the  remainder  would  be  avail- 
able to  supply  the  enormous  waste  which  at  once  begins  to 
set  in  when  troops  are  engaged  on  war  service. 

This  main  factor,  the  reserve,  will  again  be  referred  to 
when  the  working  of  the  army  system  in  war  is  dealt  with, 
and  also  in  the  general  conclusions  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
but  there  is  one  result  of  the  system  of  short  service  with 
reserve,  which  is  important  enough  to  be  dealt  with  here — 
viz.,  the  facility  it  affords  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
marrifi^e  in  the  army. 

The  reserve,  on  the  expressed  intention  of  its  founder, 
see  page  59,  is  the  home  for  the  married  man,  or  of  the  soldier 
who  would  marry.  Through  short  service,  the  miseries  at- 
tending the  marriage  of  privates  in  the  army,  the  separation 
of  families,  and  "  marriage  without  leave,*'  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  got  rid  of,  and,  by  the  certainty  of  early  transfer 
to  the  reserve,*  the  prospects  of  those  who  wish  to  marry 
have  been  rendered  more  hopeful.    The  case  of  the  higher 

■    ■■■-■■I  I  I  11  I II  II  I  —^•m^^^.^—^-m     I    ■  ■  I  II  I     I     I    I   I    I 

*  Bj  the  Keserve  Forces  Act  of  1882,  section  I)  is  not  liable  to  be  called 
oat  until  after  the  rest  of  tbe  Ist  Class  Beserre. 
'  Tke  balance  is  oompoaed  of — 

Guards,  Cavalrj,  Artillery, 

Engineers,  A.S.  Corps,  Miscellaneous. 

^  See  an  article  bj  an  army  chaplain  in  the  "  United  Servioe  MJagaztne," 
NoTember,  1892,  on  the  evils  of  marriages  without  leave  in  the  army. 
The  obvioos  remedy — vis.,  early  passage  to  &e  reserve  is  not  Onoe  mentioned. 
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tton-^oi&iiiissioned  officers  is  quite  a  differ^t  one;  their 
xneana  and  their  position  are  secured,  and  the  presence  of 
their  wives  and  families  is  welcomed  The  facilities  ofiered 
\sj  the  resenre  system  for  diminishing  the  incvims  of  married 
men  should  be  kept  in  view.  Those  who  would  go  back 
from  the  short  service  system  must  face  the  old  evils  of  an 
excessive  train  of  women  accompanying  each  regiment,  from 
which  happily  we  have  escaped. 

4  Maintenance  of  the  Army  in  Peace  at  Honie  and  Abroad, 

In  showing  how  the  army  is  raised  and  maintained,  its 
framework  and  the  material  put  into  it  have  been  sketched ; 
the  next  step  is  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  what  has  to  be 
maintained.  The  infantry  of  the  line,  at  once  the  principal 
element  in  the  army  and  that  which  presents  the  most  diffi- 
culties»  will  alone  be  dealt  with  in  this  connection. 

In  order  to  have  the  army  machine  ready  for  its  prime 
duty  in  war  the  plant  must  be  maintained  in  proper  condition 
during  peace.  Let  us  consider  then  first  the  battcQions 
abroad>  and  next  those  at  home,  remembering  that  both 
have  to  be  kept  ready  for  service  under  certain  conditions. 

Under  the  system  of  short  service,  save  a  certain  small 
proportion,  all  soldiers  enter  the  army  to  leave  it  again 
in  seven  years,  or  eight  if  abroad ;  therefore,  in  maintaining 
the  battalion  abroad  everything  depends  on  the  strength  at 
which  it  is  to  be  kept  up;  technically  this  is  called  its 
"  establishment"  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  the 
establishments  for  India  and  the  Colonies  considerably  larger 
than  they  were  twenty,  or  even  from  8evea4i0  three  years,  ago, 
and  the  demand  for  men  to  replac^^e  annual  outflow  is  pro- 
portionately increased. 

The  estimated  establishments  abroad  are  now  easily 
remembered^ :  52  battalions  in  India  have  1,032  of  all  ranks ; 
13  in  the  Mediterranean  and  certain  Colonial  stations  in  the 


'  As  ilz0d  bj  Amy  Oiden  7th  July,  1892,  modified  bj  Anny  Estiauttei 
lBOS-^04.  The  bftttaliont  at  1,082  «f  «U  nmks  haye  941  »nk  and  file,  and 
those  of  892  of  all  ranks  have  801  rank  and  file. 
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tropics,  and  5  in  Egypt  have  1012 ;  and  6  battalions  at  other 
Colonial  stations  have  892  of  all  ranks.  The  battalions  at  home^ 
have  now  a  uniform  establishment  of  801  of  all  ranks  of 
which  721  are  rank  and  file,  i,e,  corporals  and  privates. 
The  establishment  abroad  is  practically  that  laid  down 
for  war  strength,  which  is,  for  foreign  service,  1,095  of  all 
ranks,  including  details  such  as  the  32  drivers  for  the  regi- 
mental transport,  which,  in  some  regions  abroad  would  not 
be  required. 

If  all  men  were  to  engage  for  eight  years  only,  and  there 
were  no  casualties,  the  calculation  of  the  efflux  from  each 
battalion  annually  would  be  of  the  simplest  character ;  in  a 
battalion  recruited  in  equal  numbers  each  year  one-eighth 
would  have  to  be  replaced  annually.  Owing,  however,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  "  casualties  "  arising  from  men  "  extending  " 
their  service  to  12  years,  or  "re-engaging"  for  21,  and  on 
the  other,  to  those  arising  from  invaliding,  death,  or  discharge, 
the  average  outflow  from  the  battalion  abroad  is  not  thus 
easily  determined,  and  is,  in  practice,  much  higher.  Actuarial 
calculations,  based  on  the  data  of  a  ten  years'  experience, 
place  it  at  165  for  the  1,032  establishment  of  a  battalion  in 

'  When  the  sjstem  was  first  started  in  1872  there  was  no  reserve  to  speak 
of,  consequently  there  was  a  natural  desire  felt  that  the  battalions  first  for 
foreign  service  in  case  of  emergencj  should  be  kept  at  the  war  strength  or 
something  near  it.  This  was  the  reason  why,  at  that  time,  the  first  18 
battalions  on  the  roster  had  a  higher  strength  than  others — ^riz.,  820  rank 
and  file,  while  the  next  18  had  620  rank  and  file,  and  the  last  85  battalions 
520  rank  and  file,  the  average  being  thus  641. 

This  plan  of  having  the  establishments  of  battalions  at  home  at  various 
strengths  was  continued  until  1892,  much  longer  probably  than  was  at  all 
necessary  even  from  the  point  of  view  above  described,  for  long  before  1892 
there  had  been  reserves  enough  to  complete  the  battalions  to  war  strength. 
But  the  plan  foUowe<l  latterly,  of  having  a  few  battalions  at  the  top  of  the 
roster  at  an  exceptionally  hiffh  strength,  was  otherwise  faulty ;  the  higher 
establishment  battalions  haa  in  their  ranks  an  abnormal  proportion  of 
young  soldiers,  owing  to  larger  n  umbers  having  been  enlisted  in  the  year 
m  which  the  battalion  est-ablishment  had  been  augmented,  and  many  of 
these  men,  not  being  old  enough  for  service  in  India,proved  to  be  an  encum- 
brance. 

Ultimately  it  was  found  that,  when  link  relieved  link,  battalions  on  the 
721  rank  and  file  establishment  were  strong  enough  to  supply  the  average 
draft,  and,  when  the  time  came,  to  relieve  their  foreign  battalions  efficiently. 
For  this  reason,  in  July  1892,  aU  battalions  at  home  were  placed  on  one 
uniform  establishment  of  721  rank  and  file,  and  with  this  altei«tion,  a  fertile 
source  of  embarrassment  was  done  away  with. 
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ludia,  and  143  for  the  892  establishment  in  the  Colonies. 
The  home  battalion  must  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
annually  a  draft  of  165  men  (or  145  as  the  case  may  be)  to 
maintain  the  sister  battalion  abroad.  The  same  calculations 
show  that  the  reserve  at  home  is  fed  at  the  annual  rate  of 
about  130  for  each  regiment  of  two  battalions. 

Such  a  demand  on  the  home  battalion  is  already  consider- 
able ;  it  is  the  more  onerous  when  it  is  remembered  that 
enlistment  is  efiected,  for  thoroughly  approved  reasons,  at 
from  18  upwards,  while  the  men  are  not  eligible  to  go  to 
India  until  they  are  20,  consequently  any  marked  .excess  in 
the  number  of  casualties  to  be  made  good  in  the  foreign 
battalion,  which  might  necessitate  sending  out  a  draft  of 
200  or  over,  would  tax  the  home  battalion  too  severely. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  almost  invited  whenever  (as  has 
been  done  in  the  past)  a  battalion  is  raised  suddenly  from, 
say,  600  to  800  strong,  or  soldiers  are  arbitrarily  invited  to 
extend  their  service  in  large  numbers  simultaneously, 
both  measures  entailing  an  abnormal  outflow  some  years 
later.  Therefore  the  whole  secret  lies  in  this,  and  to  this 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  are  directed — that  there 
should  be  no  material  departure  from  the  average. 

The  maintenance  of  uniformity  in  the  several  units,  both 
as  to  numbers  and  circumstances,  is  the  condition  which  best 
favours  the  possibility  of  these  averages  being  adhered  to. 
Care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  demand  from  the  battalion 
abroad  is  not  excessive,  and  that  the  power  of  supply  within 
the  home  battalion  is  maintained.  It  is  in  order  to 
maintain  this  uniformity  that  approximately  similar  estab- 
ments  have  been  given  to  all  battalions  in  India,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  tropics,  while  the  battalions  at  home  have  their 
own  uniform  establishment.  By  this  means,  great  fluctua- 
tions are  avoided,  the  battalions  are  recruited  gradually,  and 
there  is  no  excess  of  casualties  in  any  one  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  the  home  battalions  at  a  uniform  strength  of 
801  of  all  ranks  (721  i-ank  and  file),  those  abroad  will  be 
supplied  with  regularity,  whilst  the  home  army  will  be  able 
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k)  retain  its  cadres  in  sufficient  strength  and  With  sufficient 
service  to  be  equal  to  expansion  to  the  war  strength  when 
supplemented,  as  intended,  by  the  reserves. 

But  the  whole  is  such  a  tight  fit,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  that  the  greatest  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
administration  in  order  to  secure  efficiency. 

The  actuarial  calculations  referred  to  above  show  also, 
with  regard  to  the  home  battalion  on  the  establishment  of 
721  rank  and  file,  how  many  men  each  such  battalion 
should  have  in  its  ranks  within  the  several  categories  of 
"  under  one  yearns  service,"  "  under  two  years,"  and  so  on. 
A  standing  War  Office  committee  now  exists  (and  it 
would  have  been  well  had  it  been  in  activity  since  1872) 
which  is  chai'ged  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  service 
of  the  drafts ;  it  watches  to  see  that  there  is  no  important 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  men  of  each  year  of  service 
which  each  home  battalion  should  have  in  its  ranks,  and  it 
rectifies  any  shortcomings  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
found. 

The  nature  of  the  action  to  be  taken  if  numbers  had  to  be 
thus  rectified  would  be  somewhat  as  follows : — if  there  were 
too  few^  men  under  one  year's  service  in  a  home  battalion  a 
certain  number  of  men  could  be  offered  the  opportunity  of 
passing  to  the  reserve  before  their  time,  and  recruits  could 
be  admitted  in  their  place ;'  this  is  conversion  of  service. 
Other  means  for  rectifying  false  conditions  are :— extension 
of  service*  to  12  years,  with  or  without  bounty ;  the  dis- 

■■  «  ■  111  !■■       .  ■■-  I  I-....    —         I  II  ,1  I  I 

*  There  ought  to  be  255  m  each  home  battalion. 

'  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  include  in  Kstimates 
provision  for  a  certain  number  of  men  outside  the  regimental  eatablishmenta, 
(1,000  men  were  so  proyided  in  1892-93).  This  enables  the  administration 
to  enlist  additional  men  for  battalions  where  more  young  soldiers  are  required, 
aad  so  to  l^eep  to  the  proper  areragea. 

'  Sir  A.  Haliburton  points  out  in  paragraph  46  of  his  dissent  to  Lord 
Wantage's  committee  that  when  extension  of  serrice  is  permitted  on  a  large 
soale,  or  additions  to  the  army  are  made,  special  means  should  bo  resorted,  to 
for  raising  men  to  replace  those  who  would  thus  be  quitting  the  army  seven 
^ears  later  in  larger  numbers  than  the  average.  Sucb  means  should  be 
taken  three  years  before  the  efflux  is  due,  so  as  to  attenuate  tbe  strain. 
Parliamentaiy  powers  would  have  to  be  applied  for  "  at  part  of  the  cott  of 
tke  ordinal  a.easMre,** 
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pensing  with  the  eighth  year  of  service  abroad ;  or,  volun- 
teering to  another  regiment,  preferably  a  neighbouring 
territorial  raiment. 

So  far  the  matter  has  been  considered  ajB  though,  as  origi* 
nally  intended,  each  territorial  regiment  had  one  battalion  at 
home  to  one  abroad,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  things  to 
which  every  effort  is  being  made  to  revert ;  but  experience 
shows  that  provision  has  to  be  made  for  some  regiments 
having  both  battalions  abroad.^  In  this  case  the  practice  is 
to  raise  the  strength  of  the  depdt  to  300  rank  and  file.'  It  is 
intended  this  should  be  done  in  future  one  year  before  the 
second  battalion  goes  abroad,  to  be  reduced  again  one  year 
before  one  of  the  two  comes  home. 

It  has  to  be  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  troops  for  India 
leaving  at  one  season  of  the  year,  coupled  with  the  waste  at 
home,  and  the  parliamentary  limit  not  being  allowed  by  law 
to  be  exceeded  at  any  time,  the  army  at  home  must  always 
be  below  its  nominal  establishment.*  The  average  deficiency 
is  calculated  at  1,842  men  for  the  infantry,  or  if  each 
individual  battalion  were  prevented  from  exceeding  its 
establishment,  this  average  would  rise  to  4,206  men. 

5.  SysUm  of  Rdief, 

It  is  necessary  to  describe  the  system  of  reUef  of  battalions 
abroad,  and  notably  in  connection  with  the  obvious  require- 
ment that^  when  a  home  battalion  proceeds  abroad,  it  has  at 
once  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  establishment,  generally  from 
801  to  1,032. 


I  At  date  of  let  Jvlj,  1893,  7  tenitorifil  regimento  liad  both  batteliont, 
and  one  regimeiit,  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  had  its  single  battidion  abroad. 
It  IB  hoped  the  7  may  be  reduced  to  4  within  the  year. 

'  The  sabatitntioa  of  a  large  dep6t  at  home  for  the  propor  home  battalion 
is  a  bad  remedy  and  only  admissible  as  a  temporary  measure.  Sir  Arthur 
Haliburton  points  out  in  p.  33  of  his  dissent  (see  Lord  V^antage*s  committee 
report)  that  no  system  is  more  wasteful  than  that  of  supplying  battalions 
abroad  by  large  dep6ts  at  home,  for  they  are  not  organized  for  field  service  at 
need,  and,  consequently,  a  number  of  troops  are  retained  whose  utility  is 
limited. 

'  The  force  maint-ained  is  not  the  maximum  Toled  but  the  average  that 
that  maximnm  will  yield.     (BalibuHon,  •<  ntpra) 
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There  is  a  general  roster  for  India  and  the  Colonies  so 
that  every  regiment  should  have  its  share  of  service  in  each. 
This  system  acts  favourably,  as  we  shall  see,  in  facilitating 
the  relief  of  a  battalion  by  its  linked  battalion  of  the  same 
regiment;  it  enables  a  battalion  to  be  sent  to  the  station 
where  it  is  convenient  that  it  should  be  when  relieved  by  its 
link. 

The  time  of  service  for  the  battalion  abroad  is,  as  a  rule, 
16  years ;  this  affects  the  cadre  chiefly  as,  of  course,  the  men 
come  home  on  the  expiration  of  their  short  service.  Our 
system,  as  to  length  of  service,  is  based  on  this,  that  the 
soldiers  should  give  an  adequate  number  of  years  of  seiTice  in 
India,  and  yet  be  relieved  early  enough  to  prevent  augmented 
losses  from  climatic  influences.  As  to  those  who  have  re- 
engaged, it  is  intended  that  they  should  return  home  after  8 
years  abroad ;  by  regulation,  they  record  their  names  to  go 
home,  and  they  are  sent  home  in  due  course,  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  ;  this  beneficent  regulation  does  not 
apply  as  yet  to  the  cavalry.* 

When  a  battalion  abroad  is  relieved,  a  number  of  its  men 
are  available  for  further  service  abroad,  in  their  own  regiment 
The  principle  is  therefore  followed  of  causing  each  battalion 
to  relieve  its  link,  when,  by  taking  over  the  available  men, 
the  battalion  from  home  is  at  once  raised  to  the  foreign 
establishment.  By  sometimes  moving  on  a  battalion  from 
the  Colonies  to  India  before  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  relief 
from  home,  the  principle  of  one  battalion  relieving  its  sister 
battalion,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  link  relieving  link, 
can  be  followed  without  confining  Indian  service  to  one  set 
of  regiments  exclusively.  Should  link  not  relieve  link, 
volunteering  from  one  regiment  to  another  may  have  to  be 
i-osorted  to — an  ancient  practice,  but  one  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance" — for  the  traditions  of 
volunteering  for  bounty  have  a  savour  of  demoralization  with 
a  corresponding  lowering  of  regimental  tone. 

*  See  Q.B.,  1892,  sect,  xiz.,  para.  7,  and  sect,  yii.,  paraa.  831-335. 
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A  feature  in  the  system  of  working  reliefs,  which  however 
is  devised  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  be  abandoned 
when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  normal  condition  of  one 
battalion  abroad  to  one  at  home,  is  that  of  the  so-called 
"  short  tour,"  by  which  battalions  low  down  the  roster  for 
foreign  sei^ice  are  sent  to  stations  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
a  stay  of  less  than  the  usual  term.  The  object  in  view  in  this 
arrangement  is  to  enable  the  principle  of  relieving  one  bat- 
talion by  its  sister  battalion  to  be  always  followed,  whereby 
the  difficulty  of  change  of  establishment  is  got  over  auto^ 
matieally,  as  just  shown.  In  short,  when  a  certain 
number  of  regiments  must,  from  force  of  circumstances,  have 
both  battalions  abroad,  the  home  battalions  to  be  detailed  are 
selected  from  a  position  low  down  on  the  roster,  so  that  they 
have  time  to  complete  their  short  tour,  and  come  home  again 
for  a  term,  prior  to  being  required  to  relieve  the  link  abroad 
in  the  ordinary  course. 

6.  ITie  System  as  adapted  to  War. 

**  The  fole  object  of  anj  militaij  system  in  peace  is  to  provide  for  a  state 
of  war ;  and  the  test  of  any  peace  organization  must  be  its  power — 

"  Ist — ^To  place  in  the  field  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  as  large  a  force  as  is  possible  compatibly  with  the 
peace  military  expenditure ; 

"  2nd — To  maintain  that  force  throughout  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
undiminished  in  numbers  and  efficiency."  * 

In  their  report,  from  which  we  have  quoted  the  above, 
the  Localization  Committee  of  1872  proceed  to  show  what 
measures  would  probably  have  to  be  taken  in  the  con- 
tingency of  an  outbreak  of  war,  and  of  a  decision  to  send 
to  the  scene  of  action,  say,  50  battalions  of  infantry,  without 
diminishing  the  Indian  and  Colonial  garrisons ;  thus  leaving 
50  regiments  without  any  line  battalions  at  home.  Their 
views  are  here  shown  in  extenso  ;  those  passages  which  lefer 
to  measures  necessary  then,  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
reserve,  but  which  are  so  no  longer,  are  given  in  italics. 


'  Be  port  of  Localintion  Committee,  1S72. 
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"  Ist^  All  line  battalionjs  at  home  to  be  raised  to  war  streo^h,  the  &0 
expeditionarj  battalions  being  first  considered,  by  calling  up  army  reserye 
men  to  the  colours,  tuppl^nenUng  the  deficiency^  if  any,  hy  militia  reserve 
and  volutUeerefrom  miUMa  hatiuUons. 

"2nd. — In  each  of  the  50  districts  required  to  fomiah  expeditionary 
battalions,  embody  both  militia  battalions. 

"  3rd — In  each  of  the  remaining  districts  embody  one  militia  battalion. 

''4th — Complete  each  depdt  centre  to  a  full  battalion  to  serTe  as  a  training 
battalion  for  recruits. 

"  5th — Complete  all  embodied  militia  battalions  to  war  strength. 

"  6th — Make  all  enlistments  during  the  war  for  general  seryice'  in  the  line 
and  militia  battalions  of  any  brigade  distriot  (territorial  regiment)." 

The  committee  go  on  to  say  that  in  comparing  the 
probable  results  of  the  newly  proposed  method  with  the  known 
remtlts  of  that  hitherto  employed,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  new  plan  would  supply  reinforcements  during 
war  with  certainty  and  regularity. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  above  scheme  are  as  much 
in  force  now  as  when  first  written  down  and  approved, 
and  the  essential  one,  which  is  disclosed  in  the  first  of  the 
above  paragraphs,  is  this — that  the  reserve  completes  the 
army:  though  called  reserve,  a  term  elsewhere  shown 
as  borrowed  from  abroad,  it  really  forms,  or  at  least  goes  to 
form,  the  "  first  line."  The  reserve  fonns  in  fact  the  home 
army. 

At  the  time  when  the  committee  wrote  their  report 
(1872)  they  estimated  thatj,  of  the  71  battalions  at  home,  18 
would  have  required  180  reserve  men  to  complete  thwn  to 
war  strength,  18  would  have  required  300,  and  35  would  have 
required  480  men  each.*  With  the  establishments  now  exist- 
ing, the  situation  of  the  home  battalions  when  augmented  by 
the  reserve  to  wai:  strength  would  be  very  different  from  the 
above  forecast  made  in  1872.  Moreover  the  administration 
has  now  a  better  knowledge  than  then  of  the  probable  age  and 
length  of  service  of  the  men  serving  with  the  colours  at  any 
particular  time,  and  of  their  consequent  fitness  for  servica 

The  situation  on  a  general  mobilization  can  therefore  now 

^  No  steps  hare  as  yet  been  taken  to  giro  effect  to  this  policy  of  recruiting 
for  general  serrice,  line  or  militia,  in  war. 

^  No  deduction  being  made  for  recruite  untrained. 
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be  forecast  with  some  confidence  as  follows : — in  the  event  of 
a  great  war,  when  all  transfers  to  the  reserve  would  be 
suspended,  and  when^  except  at  a  seat  of  war,  the  battalion 
abroad  could  be  maintained  by  a  draft  of  50  men,  the 
mobilized  home  battalion,  numbering  953  exclusive  of  officers 
would  stand  thus :  500  men,  or  over  that  number  would  be 
men  serving  with  the  colours,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
men  fVom  the  reserve.  It  is  here  assumed  that  all  recruits 
would  be  sent  back  to  the  depot,  so  that  the  colour  serviee 
men  would  at  least  be  in  the  second  year  of  their  s^irioe  and 
more  than  half  of  them  would  be  in  their  fourth  year  and 
upwards.  Of  the  reserve  men  four  hundred  would  be  in  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  year  of  their  service,  that  is  in  the 
twenty-seventh  to  thirty-first  year  of  age ;  each  would  have 
had  seven  or  eight  years  service  with  the  colours  (except  in 
a  few  instances),  coupled  with  an  experience  of  travel  and  of 
seeing  foreign  lands.  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  an 
army  of  men  of  the  "  good  old  mixture  "*  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  composed  as  shown,  would  be  unequalled. . 

All  battalions  have  not  at  the  present  moment  men  in 
their  ranks  of  an  age  to  give  results  quite  so  scUdsfaotory  as  the 
above ;  this  is  due  generally  to  such  circumstances  as  have 
been  already  alluded  to,  p.  105,  and  will  be  again,  pp.  115 
and  116,  but  the  principles  of  the  system  now  pursued  will 
give  these  results,  and  surely  their  attainment  is  worth  a  con^ 
sistent  and  persevering  effort  and  some  sacrifice. 

But  though  it  is  easier  to  enunciate  principles  than 
to  act  on  them  and  resist  the  temptations  and  the  pressure 

'  This  plirase  w«  owe  to  Gteneral  Lovd  Seaton,  the  ^*  Colbome**  of  Kapier's 
hutorj;  the  "  mixture"  it  a  feature  kept  well  in  Tiew  through  all  changes. 
The  Localization  Committee  of  1872  saj,  paragraph  126,  "  Under  a  system 
of  ToluRtary  cDlLBtment,  b*Malioiis  localized  in  England,  Irelaiid,  or  Sootlaod, 
need  not  necessarily  become  either  purely  English,  purely  Irish,  or  purely 
Scotch;  and  by  means  of  the  recruiting  arrangements  suggested  in  paragraphs 
81  and  82  (riz.,  that,  when  expedient,  regiments  should  recruit  partly  in  other 
tjua  tbeir  own  districti),  the  much  to  he  detived  resnlb  might  be  obtained,  of 
having  hattalinns  in  which  the  three  sister  kingdoms  would  aul  be  xepjceseoted." 
N.B. — This  disposes  of  the  reproach  sometimes  levelled  ag^nst  the  system, 
that  it  fails  to  secnre  after  all  county  or  national  regiments,  for  this  nerer  was 
it*  exclnsire  object, 
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urging  departure  from  them,  which  come  from  many 
quarters,  popular,  administrative,  and  professional,  it  is  as 
well  at  least  to  endeavour,  as  has  been  done  in  these  pages, 
to  show  the  value  of  a  persistent  adherence  to  principles 
gathered  from  experience,  and  the  evil  and  self-avenging 
consequences  of  reaction,  and  that,  in  the  main,  these 
principles  have  been  followed.  The  nature  of  the  pressure 
towards  a  reaction  from  professional  quarters  has  been  alluded 
to,  and  it  has  to  be  guarded  against.  After  all,  the 
regiments  exist  for  the  nation,  and  the  officers  exist  for  the 
regiments.  Whilst  the  command  given  by  the  Queen's 
commission  imposes  the  obligation  of  high  duties,  responsi- 
bilities and  initiative,  it  confers  a  tenure  of  service  interest 
— not  a  life  interest,  and  still  less,  a  proprietary  claim. 
In  the  language  of  the  Localization  Committee  of  1872/ 
*  The  question  for  consideration  is,  not  what  is  best  for  the 
efficiency  of  this  or  that  service  taken  alone,  but  what  is 
best  for  the  military  interest  of  the  nation    .    .    ." 

There  is  a  valuable  element  in  the  reserves,  whose 
employment  in  war  has  not  yet  been  referred  to,  that  is, 
the  militia  reserve,  numbering  about  30,000  men.  These 
men  would  not  have  at  the  outset  the  training  of  line 
soldiers,  and  their  function  woidd  be  that  of  a  true  reserve, 
ie.,  something  to  fall  back  on.  Assuming  the  embodiment 
of  the  militia,  the  militia  reserve  men  would  rapidly  gain 
in  efficiency  and  would  very  soon  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  making  good  the  waste  in  the  regiments 
on  foreign  service.  They  represent  with  us  the  Ersatz  reserve 
of  the  Germans,  see  p.  76.  This  function  was  insisted  on  by 
the  Localization  Committee  of  1872.  Speaking  at  a  time 
when  there  was  hardly  any  other  reserve,  they  illustrated 
their  views,  in  somewhat  extreme  fashion,  as  follows" : — 

**  The  expeditionarj  battalions  to  be  sent  against  the  enemy  should  be 
composed  of  the  Tery  best  soldiers  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  obtained 
.     .    .    Bather  than  resort  to  militia  reserve  for  filling  up  those  battalions, 

^  Localization  Committee,  1872,  para.  6^. 
^  Ibid.f  para.  48. 
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it  would  be  grmtlj  preferable  to  exhauefc  the  whole  of  the  emiy  reeerre  for 
that  pnrpofle,  and  afterwards  to  have  recourse  to  volunteers  from  those  line 
battalions  intended  to  remain  in  England.  The  home  battalions  by  such  a 
prooese  would  suffer  temporary  not  permanent  deterioration;  but  it  is 
quite  oonoeiTable  that  the  despatch  of  our  yerj  best  soldiers  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  first  instance  might  have  an  important  effect  in  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  struggle.  It  would  be  of  little  practical  uee  to  maintain  a 
number  of  battalions  at  home  at  a  full  establishment  of  highly*trained 
toldiers  if  those  soldien  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  fray. 
.  .  .  But  the  completion  of  the  expeditionary  battalions  to  war  strength 
forms  the  smallest  part  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  administrators  of  the 
army.  These,  battalions  must  afterwards  be  maintained  in  the  field  in 
vndiminished  numbers  and  elBciency.  For  the  supply  of  war  casualties  the 
men  of  the  militia  reserve  would  form  «  valuable  element.  A  militiainan 
after  having  passed  through  one  yearly  training  and  six  months'  embodiment 
in  addition  thereto  might  be  depended  on  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  more 
veleran  soldiers  of  the  field  army." 

And  again — answering  the  objection  that  miL'tia  bat- 
talions would  be  deteriorated  by  the  transfer — 

"  Militia  battalions  like  line  battalions  temporarily  deteriorated  by  the 
transfer  of  their  men,  would  be  restored  to  their  normal  condition  by  means 
of  the  recruiting  arrangements  above  detailed,  in  the  shortest  possible  time ; 
so  that  both  militia  and  line  battalions  might  be  found  in  a  slate  of  perfect 
efficiency  for  any  service  which  an  emergency  might  require  them  to  per- 
form."» 

But  besides  the  case  of  a  war  of  the  serious  nature  above 
contemplated  there  remains  for  consideration  that  of  such  wars 
as  do  not  constitute  a  declared  national  emergency,  justifying 
the  calling  out  of  the  army  reserve.  It  so  happened  that  in 
1878-79,  seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  present 
system,  and  before  we  had  settled  down  to  it,  two  such  wars 
were  on  hand  at  one  and  the  same  time,  so-called  minor  wars, 
at  the  Cape  and  in  Afghanistan.  The  then  Minister  of  War, 
Colonel   Stanley,  in  his  instructions  to  the  committee  on 


*  When  the  reserves  are  called  out  recruiting  should  go  on  all  the  same 
ind  the  reserves  should  be  supernumerary  to  the  numbers  of  the  Army  fixed 
by  Parliament  for  the  year.  This  is  most  important.  If  it  is  not  done  we 
become  liable  to  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  1882,  when  recruiting 
was  suspended  only  to  be  resumed  with  increased  energy  later,  entailing 
an  excessive  influx  and  a  corresponding  excessive  efflux  seven  years  later  with 
all  its  attendant  evils  and  dislocation  of  the  system  of  drafts. 

See  Sir  A.  Haliburton's  minute  of  dissent  to  Xx>rd  Wantage's  committee, 
p.  45. 
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army  reorganization  under  General  Lord  Airey  (1880),  stated, 
paragraph  3 — 

"Duiing  the  Crimean  wsr,  as  is  well  known,  leginients  were  first 
dennded  of  their  best  men  in  order  to  fill  up  battalions  which  had  prooeeded 
on  Benioe,  and  then  were  themselres  in  turn  sent  to  wrvioe  in  the  field 
haying  lost  their  best  men  and  with  their  ranks  newly  filled  up.  This  was 
felt  to  be  a  grave  eril,    .    •    .    ." 

After  showing  that  the  army  scheme  for  any  great  emer- 
gency occurring  now  was  to  complete  the  battalions  from  the 
reserves,  he  contiimed — 

"  It  might  be  inconTenient  to  disturb  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  by  suddenly  calling  out  the  reeerre  in  the  case  iA  the  small  wars 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  an  empire  with  outlying 
dependencies/' 

He  further  showed,  paragraph  13,  that  the  Localization 
Committee  of  1872,  did  not  take  these  minor  wars  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  had  assumed 

"  that  parliamentaiy  powers  would  always  be  available,  either  to  increase  the 
depdts  arbitrarily,  or  to  caU  up  such  portions  of  the  militia  as  might  be 
thought  necessary.  It  b  abundantly  clear,  for  the  reasons  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3,  that  neither  of  these  courses  could  always  be  proposed  by  any 
goremment  in  the  case  of  the  colonial  or  other  minor  wars  in  which  we  may 
find  ourselyes  engaged." 

It  seems  probable  that  these  views  would  stUl  find 
acceptance,  and  that  neither  reserves  nor  militia  could  be 
relied  on,  while  an  increase  of  the  depdts,  if  granted,  would 
only  give  mere  recruits.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
home  army,  including  the  Guards,  is  alone  available,*  unless 
indeed  circumstances  enabled  us  to  employ  the  physically  and 
numerically  strong  battalions  in  the  Colonies ;  this,  however, 
might  not  be  admissible,  and  it  is  always  inconvenient  from 
the  point  of  view  of  supply  of  war  equipment,  if  not  of 
the  necessary  transport. 

But  as  to  the  average  age  and  service  of  men  with  the 
colours,  we  are  better  off  now  than  when  Colonel  Stanley's 
instructions  as  above  were  penned,  for  we  owe  it  to  the  com- 


*  Under  certain  circumstances  Koyal  Marines  have  been  employe<l  but 
they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  on  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  Navy. 
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mittee  thus  addressed  that  service  in  the  line  is  now  for 
seven,  or  eight  years,  where  formerly  it  was  for  six  years 
only,  and  the  average  age  is  raised  accordingly.  This  was  a 
chief  point  to  which  the  attention  o{  that  committee  was 
directed,  the  evil  having  been  (see  instructions,  paragraph  4) 
that  the  battalions  then  in  the  field  had  not  a  sufficient 
quota  of  seasoned  men,  being  ^  full  of  young  soldiers."  Let 
us  see  therefore  how  the  battalions  at  home  stand  now  in 
respect  of  ability  to  supply  a  force  for  field  servica  The 
actuaries'  calculation  of  the  normal  constitution  of  our 
home  battalions  as  resulting  from  the  change  in  the  term  of 
service  since  the  above  complaint  was  made,  shows  that  on 
their  now  uniform  establishments  of  777  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  (reduced  to  698  by  reason  of  their  being 
always  below  establishment,  see  p.  107),  each  battalion  should 
always  have  340  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the 
third  year  of  service  and  upwards,  or,  if  we  admit  men  in 
their  second  year  of  service,  there  would  be  493  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  per  battalion.  As  to  the  fitness 
of  such  men,  we  may  remember  that  the  ages  on  enlistment 
are  such  that  it  is  at  1^  years'  service  on  an  average  that 
men  are  fit  to  proceed  to  India.  But  in  considering  the 
fitness  of  battalions  to  go  abroad  for  a  small  war  the  service 
of  the  draft  for  the  year  must  not  be  disregarded.  If  it  were, 
the  places  of  the  men,  say  in  India,  who  have  completed 
their  service,  would  not  be  filled  up.  This  has  been  gone 
into  and  the  calculations  referred  to  show,  in  a  normal  con- 
dition of  things,  how  matters  stand  when  the  battalion  is  at 
its  lowest,  i.e,,  after  the  annual  draft  has  left ;  it  is  found 
that  then,  excluding  men  under  one  year's  service,  each  bat- 
talion should  have  a  strength  of  409. 

But,  not  to  base  everything  on  calculations  of  averages 
alone,  and  as  an  ounce  of  fact  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than 
a  pound  of  theory,  let  the  returns  be  examined.  These  showed 
in  Nov.  1892,  that  of  the  battalions  at  home  there  were 
sixteen  in  which,  after  providing  the  foreign  draft,  there  were 
400  men  (or  within  20  of  that  number)  over  one  year's  ser- 

I  2 
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vice.^  This  is  the  actual  state  of  things  under  all  the  draw* 
backs  arising  (1)  from  the  irregular  establishments  hitherto 
kept  up ;  (2)  from  the  imperfections  in  working  the  system 
which  have  been  disclosed;  and  (8)  from  our  having  an 
excess  of  battalions  abroad  over  those  at  home. 

The  conditions  point  to  this,  that  when  a  force  is  to  be 
sent  abroad  for  a  small  war,  the  procedure  would  be  to  utilize 
the  Guards,  and  as  regards  the  line,  to  despatch  small  battalions 
.rather  than  large,  and  more  of  them,  retaining  at  home  the 
joung  men  in  their  first  year,  whose  training  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  so  that  they  would  be  fit  to  supply,  partly  or 
wholly,  the  drafts  for  foreign  stations. 

The  resource  of  drawing  volunteers  from  the  reserve 
could  always  be  relied  on  to  maintain  these  battalions  sent 
on  service,  or  if  necessary  to  augment  their  strength.' 

7.  Conclitsion, 

Now  that  its  main  features  have  been  discussed,  some 
general  remarks  on  the  working  of  the  system  may  be 
offered,  and  those  principles  recapitulated  to  depart  from 
which  is  to  court  danger. 

As  to  the  present  situcUion,  although  recruiting  prospers, 
abnormal  pressure  for  drafts  still  prevails.  This  pressure 
culminates  in  1890-93,  and  the  excessive  influx  of  men  now, 
will,  of  course,  have  its  after  effects  in  seven  years  time — 
1897-1900,  unless  guarded  against.*  Some  of  the  causes  of 
this  pressure  are — 

(a)  The  stoppage  of  recruiting  in  1882  when  reserves 
were  called  up ; 

^  As  one-fourth  of  infantry  recruits  are  20  jears  of  age  on  enlistment 
the  deficiency  on  the  numher  400,  arising  from  sickness,  &c.,  could  be  made  good 
generally  by  taking  men  under  one  year's  service  but  over  20  years  of  age. 

*  13  nder  section  4  of  Lord  Cardwell's  Act  power  was  given  to  caU  for  Tolun- 
teers  from  the  reserves  for  service.  Altliough  there  might  not  be  time  to  get 
men  from  this  source  ready  for  embarkation  at  the  outset,  the  power  gives  a 
most  valuable  means  for  providing  drafts  to  replace  casualties  in  the  field,  or 
to  augment  the  strength  originally  sent  out.  See,  for  present  law,  Army 
Act.  1881,  sect.  78,  sub-s.  2,  and  for  re-transfer,  see  chap,  xix.,  sect.  8  (d). 

'  Haliborton,  ul  supra. 
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{b)  The  extension  of  service  allowed  in  India  to  lai'ge 
numbers  of  men,  which  acted  only  as  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  evil  day ; 

(c)  The  raising  of  the  Indian  establishments  in  1887 
from  820  to  920  and  consequent  excessive  influx  to 
be  followed  by  efflux. 

AH  these  measures^  however  necessary  when  taken, 
explain  why  drafts  are  now  in  excess  of  the  normal.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  by  having  live  regiments  with  both 
battalions  abroad,  and  one  single  battalion  regiment  (which 
is  in  itself  an  anomaly)  abroad  also. 

What  must  be  permanently  regarded  as  the  first  consider- 
ation, is  the  foreign  army,  ie.,  that  in  India  and  the  Colonies. 
It  has  to  be  maintained  at  practically  a  war  strength,  and  it 
is  so,  and  is  composed  of  men  of  the  best  age  for  health  and 
efficiency.  To  accomplish  tins,  while  retaining  the  home 
army  as  a  school  in  high  discipline  and  training,  and  ready 
for  expansion,  the  numerical  efficiency  of  the  latter  must 
necessarily  to  some  extent  be  sacrificed.  The  battalions  at 
home  cannot  provide  the  number  of  men  effective  for  im* 
mediate  service  that  their  establishments  ought  and  would 
enable  them  to  do  were  they  not  burdened  with  the  charge 
of  maintaining  a  corresponding  number  of  battalions  abroad 
at  what  is  practically  a  war  strength. 

The  home  army  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  own  recruits 
as  well  as  those  of  the  foreign  army;  it  does  so  under  a 
system  of  properly  organized  battalions,  not  under  one  of 
comparatively  useless  dep6t8  of  recruits.  The  system  entails 
there  being  in  the  home  army  a  proportion  of  young  men 
which  is  excessive  as  compared  with  the  army  at  large ; 
but  these  have  a  substantial  reserve  behind  them. 

Men  are  enlisted  from  18  upwards^ ;  this  is  a  policy  which 
has  been  forced  upon  the  administration  ;  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  age  had  to  be  abandoned.     But,  while  the  terms  'Of 

'  Not  aU  are  bo  joung.  In  1892.  12,118  joined  at  20  and  upwards,  and 
27,956  under  20,  of  whom  7,995  were  turned  19. 

Thus  about  balf  onlir  of  the  total  number  were  under  19. 
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enlistment  are  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  with  great  ftuocess  in  popularity  though  not  for 
immediate  efficiency,  these  terms  entail  noteworthy 
compensations.  The  young  man  trains  on  to  become  a  more 
useful  soldier  or  non-commissioned  officer  than  do  older  men. 
The  capacity  for  growth  and  development  is  great  in  the 
18th  to  20th  year,  and,  with  the  good  food  and  careful 
physical  training  which  life  in  the  army  confers  on  the 
recmit,  by  enlisting  growing  lads  under  20,  bigger  men  are 
ultimately  secured  than  if  the  same  class  were  taken  from 
civil  life  at  20.^  Moreover  the  system  is  financially  sound» 
fcNT  a  recruit  at  19  of  20  would  cost  more  to  obtain  (if  he 
could  be  obtained),  and  the  extra  time  of  retention  of  the 
average  recruit  at  home,  before  he  becomes  eligible  for  foreign 
service,'  is  less  costly  than  the  increased  pay  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  offered  to  the  whole  service.' 

That  physical  training  in  the  army  is  still  capable 
of  further  improv^nent,  in  spite  of  the  strides  made,  is 
probably  true.  But  the  results  now  are  such  that  of  the 
class  called  '^ specially  enlisted"  men,  i.e.,  those  who  are 
not  up  to  the  standard^  but  are  expected  ultimately  to 
reach  it,  an  average  service  of  nine  months,  to  1st  January 
1892,  was  sufficient  to  bring  70  per  cent,  of  their  number 
up  to  the  standard. 

The  army  at  home  has,  however,  still  to  a  large  extent  to 
be  at  the  pains  of  realizing  that  it  is  a  training  school,  ae  in 
truth  every  army  must  be  in  peace  time.  The  duty  devolving 
on  officers  of  arranging  the  drills  and  exercises  of  their  men 
so  as  to  develop  the  powers  of  young  soldiers  gradually,  old 
and  young  not  being  treated  alike,  has  indeed  been  insisted 
on  by  many  committees,  but  it  is  the  view  and  the  practice 
within  the  service  itself,  as  in  other  cases  noticed,  which  lacks 
conviction.    The  legacy  from  former  days  when  recruits, 

1  Parke,  "  Military  Hygiene,"  6th  edit.,  p.  529. 

^  ii  yean  is  the  ayerage  training  before  going  to  India,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  that  if  enlisted  at  20  a  nine,  months'  training  wotild  still  be 
requisite.  '  Haliburton,  ut  gujpra,  para.  72. 

*  See  ohap.  ^z.  (Becruiting). 
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thougk  equally  young,  were  fewer,  clings  to  us;  it  does 
so  dl  the  more  because  half  the  army  is  abroad,  and  because 
maay  officers,  in  the  higher  posts  even,  have  received  their 
Iniiniiig  in  it,  altogether  away  from  the  conditions  which  now 
have  to  be  deliberately  faced  at  home.  A  careftil  and  gradual 
bringing  <m  of  the  younger  soldiers  need  not  check  the  attain- 
mentofa  high  standard  of  fitness,  in  marching,  in  carrying 
the  full  equipment,  and  in  military  ta:ttining. 

All  the  sacrifices  and  drawbacks  referred  to  have  been 
accepted  in  order  to  obtain  that  of  which  the  country  was  so 
greatly  in  need  in  our  last  great  war  40  years  ago,  that  is, 
a  reserve.  Many  ignore  it  because  they  do  not  see  it,  but  it 
has  a  veiy  substantial  existence,  and  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  some  £1,800  a  day.  And  it  gives  a  loyal  return.  In  1882 
11,642  were  summoned  to  the  colours,  and  11,032  reported 
themselves.  In  1878  all  then  existing  were  summoned, 
and  13,684  responded  out  of  a  possible  14,164  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 

The  reserve  is  strong  and  increasing,^  but  there  is  need 
of  it  alL  It  is  the  maintenance  of  this  reserve  which  is  the 
vital  principle  of  the  whole  system,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
trifle  or  tamper  with  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
this,  to  recognize  how  idle  is  the  complaint  that  such  or  such 
measures  are  evil  because  they  induce  men  to  prefer  going 
to  the  reserve  to  remaining  with  the  colours.  It  is  to  nurse 
it  that  the  administration  foregoes  calling  out  the  reserve 
for  training,  as  practised  by  our  Continental  neighbours.  The 
interference  with  the  men's  engagements  would  be  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  is  believed  that  our  countrymen,  after  their 
long  service  in  the  ranks  (long,  compared  to  the  Conti- 
nental standard)  will  assuredly  not  have  lost  their  cunning 
in  four  years  of  civil  life,  and  that  if  they  should  be  somewhat 
rusty  they  would  very  quickly  brush  up  their  knowledge.* 

The  length  of  service  in  the  ranks  has  been  extended 

>  8m  "  Times  "  of  29ih  December,  1802. 

*  Steps  hare  now  been  tttken  to  secare  to  each  reterre  man  a  modified 
training  during  Ids  period  of  r^serre  serrice. 
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from  six  years  to  eight,  practically,  since  Mr.  Gardwell  first 
introduced  the  system,  and  to  extend  service  beyond  this 
may  prove  troublesome  if  the  man's  interest  on  his  return  to 
employment  in  the  country,  and  the  ultimate  popularity  of  the 
system,  are  considered.  The  longer  a  soldier  remains  in 
the  army  the  less  inclined  is  he  to  leave  it,  knowing  the 
difficulty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  new  conditions  which 
await  him.  At  present  the  reserve  men  are  in  the  full  vigour 
of  their  manhood ;  let  them  I'etain  this  characteristic.  Any 
proposal  tending  to  raise  their  average  age  should  be  received 
with  the  greatest  hesitation  ;  the  longer  the  reserve  service 
the  greater  the  force  of  any  claims  for  pension  or  reward.  It 
was,  among  other  things,  to  get  quit  of  non-effective  charges 
for  pension  that  short  service  with  reserves  was  instituted. 

Continuity  and  persistency  in  policy  may  be  hard  to 
attain,  but  must  be  striven  for.  An  army  without  power  of 
expansion  or  reinforcement,  long  service  with  estrangement 
from  civil  life,  enforced  abstention  from  marriage  or  the 
alternative  of  a  large  following  of  wives  with  each  regiment 
but  not  on  the  establishment,  ruined  health  from  protracted 
exposure  to  bad  climates,  too  long  familiarity  with  the 
grogshops  and  liquors  of  garrison  towns,  and  a  heavy  pension 
list,  these  were  the  baneful  characteristics  of  our  whilom 
army  system. 

It  is  from  such  conditions,  from  their  perpetuation,  or 
revival,  that  we  have  during  twenty  years  of  effort  en- 
deavoured, and  with  much  success,  to  emerge. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL* 

Infantry.^ 


Befobe  entering  on  a  more  detailed  notice  of  the  organiza* 
tion  and  interior  economy  of  the  British  infantry,  it  may  not 
be  considered  amiss  to  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this,  the  most  important  military  arm,  which 
has  justly  been  termed  "  the  backbone  **  of  an  army. 

In  every  country  the  infantry  is  recognized  as  the  princi- 
pal arm.  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  independent  of  others 
and  entirely  self-contained,  it  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
to  raise,  equip,  instruct,  and  maintain,  and  it  can  work  and 
fight  on  any  ground.  In  the  days  before,  as  well  as  since,  the 
introduction  of  firearms,  the  qualities  which  have  gained  for 
the  infantry  its  predominance  and  success  have  been  disci- 
pline and  cohesion. 

In  observing  the  progress  and  development  of  infaiitry 
we  may  consider  three  distinct  periods,  viz. : — 

(i)  The  non-fire  period, 
(ii)  Transition, 
(iii)  Fire  period. 

(i)  The  non-fire  period, — Students  of  military  history  are 
all  aware  how  the  famous  Oreek  infantry  organized  in  the 

*  The  artioles  marked  wifch  ui  astoriak  (*)  are  in  principle,  if  not  wboUy, 
applicable  to  the  other  branches  or  components  of  tne  armj,  at  weU  as  to 
innntiy,  and  are  dealt  with  once  for  all  in  ihia  diapter. 

'  From  the  Spanish  in/anleria  (lat.  iirfan*)  ».e.,  boy,  serfant ;  first  used 
m  the  16th  oentorj:  The  Oermw  foot  soldiers  were  alto  ooUed  KneehU 
(serrants) ;  the  Spuiiah,  '*  Infanteria  de  la  OxdeBanxa." ' 
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solid  formation  known  as  the  phalanx,  and  conspicuous  for 
its  rigid  discipline  and  perfection  of  drill,  was  succeeded  by 
the  more  pliant  and  mobile  Boman  legion,  the  former  being 
better  adapted  for  defensive,  and  the  latter  for  offensive 
purposes. 

We  next  note  the  Frankish  infantry,  orgamzed  in 
massive  columns,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  seen 
at  its  best  about  A.D.  732,  at  the  battle  of  Tours,  when 
Charles  Martel  successfully  drove  back  the  Moslem  invaders. 
With  the  feudal  period  and  age  of  chivalry,  cavalry  again 
became  the  favourite  and  predominant  arm,  and  for  a  time 
infantry  was  superseded.  Under  Louis  VI.  of  France  (1108- 
1187)  who  formed  a  militia  which  consisted  mainly  of  foot 
soldiers  and  mercenaries,  there  was  a  revival  of  in&ntry,  but, 
owing  greatly  to  the  lawlessness  and  want  of  discipline  of 
the  mercenaries,  the  French  infantry  rapidly  degenerated. 

A  most  important  advance  towards  the  development  of 
this  arm  was  brought  about  by  the  success  and  prestige  of 
the  British  archers,  to  whose  prowess  the  decisive  victories  of 
Cr&y  (1346),  Poitiers  (1356),  and  Agincourt  (1415),  were 
chiefly  due,  and  infantry  once  more  reasserted  its  superiority. 

The  excellence  of  the  Swiss  infantry  had  meanwhile 
begun  to  attract  attention.  At  first  adopting  a  formation  akin 
to  the  phalanx,  in  which  they  fought  the  battle  of  Morgarten 
(1315),  the  Swiss  gradually  improved  their  tactics,  and  in  an 
angular  or  wedge  formation,  the  unarmoured  peasants  armed 
with  swords,  halberds,  etc.,  charged  and  finally  routed  the 
Austrians  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Sempach  (1386). 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Swiss  paid  renewed  attention 
to  military  organization,  and  the  renown  of  their  infantry  was 
for  long  a  matter  of  history. 

(ii)  Transiiion. — The  Franc-archers  of  Charles  VII., 
formed  about  the  year  1445  (whence  the  first  standing  army 
may  be  said  to  date*),  became  famous  at  this,  which  we  may 
call  the  transition  period,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  pikemen 

'  Qutnteh,  MiKtery  Idbrarf,  tM.  i.,  p.  46. 
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of  Louifl  XI.,aiid  the  noted  ''Landsknechte'Xmeroenaries^.who, 
far  superior  to  the  French  infantry  of  tiie  day,  were  largely 
employed  by  France.  To  Ftancis  I.  may  be  credited  the  first 
oiganixation  on  a  genuine  territorial  system,  when  he  fortiied 
seven  so-called  legions,  allotting  each  to  a  particular  pro- 
vince.* In  1547  this  gave  place  to  a  *'band  "or  ''battalion  " 
formation,  which  was  die  commencement  of  the  regimental 
system.  Meanwhile  tiie  Spanish  infantry  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  arising  from  the  experience  they  gained  in  the  long 
conflict  with  the  Moorish  invaders  of  Spain,  who,  for  700 
years,  had  been  in  occupaticm  of  that  ooimtry.  Chariee  Y. 
formed  his  infantry  into  large  regiments  3,000  strong ;  these 
early  became  experienced  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  they 
discharged  from  rests,  and  their  successes  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  are  well  known.  At  the  battle  of 
Kocroi  (1643)  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  by  then  had  greatly 
degenerated,  was  virtually  effaced. 

But  the  leader  who  did  most  about  this  period  to  develop 
the  power  of  infantry  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1611).  He 
reduced  the  ranks  from  ten  to  six  (and  even  three),  and 
developed  fire  effect  He  got  rid  of  armour,  improved  the 
musket  and  pike,  and  dressed  his  soldiers  in  a  distinctive 
uniform.*  The  Swedish  infantry,  largely  composed  of 
English  and  Scotch,  became  the  pattern  for  Europe. 

(iii)  The  fire  period. — Under  the  Great  Elector  and  his 
son  Frederick  William  I.  the  Prussian  infantry  made  rapid 
strides,  but  the  greatest  advance  in  infantry  organization  and 
tactics  came  with  Frederick  the  Great  (1749),  who  formed  his 
men  in  three  ranks,  and  divided  the  battalion  into  ten  companies. 
The  bayonet  (which  in  1703  superseded  the  pike)  was  greatly 
utilized  by  Frederick,  whose  tactics  consisted  in  rapid  firing 
and  repeated  bayonet  charges.* 

The  Seven  Years'  war,  (1756-68)  saw  the  creation  of  light 
Infantry  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Prussian  military 
system,  the  striking  feature  of  which  was  that  combination  of 


..^— ^i**.>*. 


>  QuariUh,  Military  Library,  toI.  i.,  pp.  67|  72.  '  Ihid.,  p.  81. 

*  Pratt,  Mod«m  Tacticfe,  p.  227. 
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cohesion  with  pliability  which  had  been  attained  by  the  en* 
forcement  of  the  strictest  discipline,  on  a  people  practically 
uncultured.  This  system  had  in  its  turn  to  give  way  to  the 
new  tactics  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Napoleon,  who, 
adopting  a  system  of  fire-fighting  in  loose  order  by  means  of 
tirailleti/TB,  utilized  the  individual  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  a  bewildering  and  de- 
structive fire  action,  backed  by  the  dynamic  force  of  heavy 
columns,  established  the  superiority  of  the  new  order  over  the 
Prussian  linear  tactics. 

The  French  army,  however,  deteriorated,  partly  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  better  class  of  soldier,  consequent  on 
the  long  war.  This  resulted  in  an  increasing  reliance  on  the 
column ;  its  formations  became  deeper,  whilst  its  enemies, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  they  had  learnt,  continued  to 
improve  their  infantry  organization  and  tactics.  The 
collapse  of  the  French  columns,  when  opposed  to  the 
English  deployed  line  of  two  ranks  during  the  Peninsula 
and  Waterloo  campaigns  is  an  historical  fact  Since  those 
days  the  emplojrment  of  infantry  has  been  Aitally  influenced, 
firstly  by  the  introduction  of  the  rifle,  then  of  the  breech* 
loader,  and  lastly  of  the  magazine  rifle.  At  the  present  day 
all  the  infantries  of  Europe  are,  practically,  organized  on  the 
Prussian  system,  as  perfected  by  the  experience  gained  in  the 
great  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71. 

1.  ConatittUion  by  Segiments, 

The  whole  of  our  infantry  of  the  line,  other  than  the  rifle 
regiments,  is  formed  in  territorial  regiments  consisting 
normally  of  two  regular  battalions,  two  militia  battalions, 
a  depdt,  and  the  volunteer  battalions  within  the  limits 
of  the  regimental  district  assigned  to  the  regiment.  The 
regular  and  militia  battalions  are  numbered  consecutively 
from  one  to  four,  and  the  volunteer  battalions  are,  as  a  rule, 
numbered  as  the  first,  second,  &c.,  volunteer  battalion  of  the 
territorial  regiment  concerned.  There  are  67  of  these 
territorial  regiments    in    the  British  army,  45  have  their 
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headquarters  in  England,  3  in  Wales,  11  in  Scotland,  and  8  in 
Ireland.    The  Irish  regiments  have  no  volunteer  battalions. 

The  regimental  districts  of  these  67  territorial  regiments  are  not  numhered 
ooDsecutiTeljr  further  than  the  85th,  for  the  f oUowing  reason-— 

In  1872  when  the  "  modern  system "  was  introduced  into  England,  as 
already  explained,  regiments  which  only  consisted  of  one  battalion*  had  to  be 
linked  together  to  make  the  territorial  regiments.  Subsequently,  in  1881,  in 
order  as  far  as  possible  to  preeerre  the  old  traditional  numbers,  it  was  thought 
adriaable  to  giro  the  regimental  district  the  number  home  by  the  senior  regi- 
ment. It  thus  happens  that  although  there  are  only  67  territorial  regiments, 
thedistrict  numbers  run  up  to  102,  of  which  only  the  first  86  are  consecutiye. 

In  some  of  the  territorial  regiments  there  is  only  one  militia  battalion. 
This  may  generaUy  be  accounted  for  because  on  the  first  formation  of  the 
territorial  regiment  only  one  existed,  and  the  population  has  not  as  yet 
admitted  of  an  increase  to  the  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boyal 
Fusiliers,  and  seven  of  the  territorial  regiments  in  Ireland,  haye  each  three 
militia  battalions,  and  one  has  four. 

With  regard  to  the  volunteer  battalions  they  Vfiiry 
considerably  in  numbers,  some  territorial  regiments  have 
only  one,  most  have  two,  several  three,  and  one  has  eight ; 
this  variation  depends  partly  on  the  number  and  size  of  the 
towns  within  a  regimental  district  and  partly  on  the  popu- 
larity of  military  service  in  the  neighbourhood.. 

There  is  one  territorial  regiment  which  consists  of  only 
one  regular  battalion  and  one  militia  battalion — ^viz.,  the 
Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders,  regimental  district  No. 
79,  with  headquarters  at  Inverness.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  when  the  single  battalion  regiments  were  incorporated 
by  pairs  in  1881,  there  being  an  odd  number  of  regiments, 
one  had  to  be  left  single,  and  this  was  the  regiment  selected. 

Besides  these  there  are  certain  corps  of  infantry  that 
have  no  territorial  connection,  or  only  a  partial  one,  namely, 
the  Foot  Guards,  and  two  rifle  regiments  which,  though  the 
rifles  are  called  territorial  regiments,  have  no  regimental 
districts. 

The  Foot  Guards  consist  of  three  regiments — yiz.,  the  Grenadier  Guards 
with  three  battalions,  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Soots  Guards  each  with 
two  battalions,  aU  with  their  headquarters  at  the  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall, 
London.    The  regiments  of  Guards  are  not  direetly  connected  with  either  the 

■  This  was  the  case  with  aU  regiments  aboye  the  26th. 
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militia  or  the  Tcduntoen,  bufc  oerfcaua  batteliooa  of  militia  and  Tolnnteen  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Fasilien  and  rifle  regiments  in  and  aroand  London  are 
attached  to  the  brigade  of  Guards  and  are  under  the  oiEcers  commanding  its 
seyerai  regiments. 

The  two  rifle  regiments  are  the  ''King's  Bojal  Bifle  Corps"  and  the 
"  Bifle  Brigade/'  both  with  their  headquarters  at  Winchester.'  The  former 
has  four  regular  battalions  and  four  militia  battalions'  with  eleren  rolunteer 
battalions.  Two  of  these  militia  battalions  are  in  England  and  two  in 
Ireland.    The  rolunteer  battalions  are  all  in  and  about  London. 

The  Bifle  Brigade  consists  of  four  regtdar  battalions  and  four  militia 
battalions'  with  ten  volunteer  battalions.  Two  of  these  militia  battalions  are 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  and  two  in  Ireland.  The  Tolun- 
teer  battalions  are  all  in  and  about  London.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
these  corps  hare  no  countj  connection  proper,  although  certain  militia  and 
Tolunteer  battalions  are  afllliated  to  them  and  obtain  their  staff  from  them, 
as  usual  with  other  territorial  regiments.  There  are  two  infantry  corps  that 
are  local,  namdy  the  West  India  regiment  of  two  battalions,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  battalion.  Both  these  regiments  are  oomposed  of  natiTes  ofllcered  bj 
British  offioexB  and  form  part  of  the  regular  forees.  (See  end  of  this  chap- 
ter.) 

2.     General  History  of  Formation  of  Regimmts. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  understood  how  the  infantry 
regiments  of  the  British  army  have  attained  to  their  present 
organization,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  history  of  their  formation 
will  be  traced. 

In  1660,  after  the  Bestoration,  a  standing  armj  in  England  was  flrst 
fonned.  OiBoers  were  commissioned  to  raise  regiments,  which,  as  a  rule,  bore 
their  names,  as  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton's  Begiment  of  Foot^  Ckilonel 
Edward  Lloyd's  Begiment  of  Foot,  Colonel  the  Earl  of  Mar's  Fusiliers,  A«. 
After  a  time,  howerer,  manj  of  these  regiments  took  for  their  titles  the 
names  of  the  sorereign,  the  queen,  or  prince. 

The  Ghiards  are  the  oldest  infantry  regiments  in  the  British  army.  The 
Grenadiers  were  the  King's  Boyal  Begiment  of  Guards  in  1660.  The  Cold- 
stream was  Colonel  MoneVs  regiment  of  foot  In  1660,  and  was  made  the 
Coldstream  regiment  of  Foot  Chiards  in  1670.  This  is  the  only  infantiy  regi* 
ment  of  the  Parliamentary  army  that  was  not  disbanded  at  the  Bestoration* 
The  Soots  Guards  were  raised  in  Scotland  in  1660. 

Tiie  Boyal  Scots,  which  is  the  first  territorial  regiment,  was  originally  com- 

^  As  a  general  rule  the  King's  Boyal  Bifle  Corps  is  recruited  from  the 
northern  and  midland  districts,  London  and  the  southern  districts  being 
reserved  for  the  Bifle  Brigade. 

*  These  battalions  are  numbered  from  1  to  9  omitting  No.  6.  This  6th 
militia  baUaUon  was  disbaadsd  in  June,  1889,  as  it  was  unable  to  maintain 
its  strength. 

'  These  are  also  numbered  from  1  to  9,  the  8th  being  omitted;  the  latter 
was  disbanded  in  July,  1889,  being  unable  to  obtain  recruits. 
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poaad  of  Sooteman,  and  wm  in  ih«  senrioe  of  Sweden  from  1026  to  1688,  and 
in  thafc  of  Fmnce  from  X633  to  X07d,  when  it  waa  placed  on  the  British 
eatabliahment.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  fonnerly  the  bodj  guard  of  the 
Scottish  Kings. 

Two  regiments  were  raised  for  serrioe  in  Taogier,  one  in  1661  and  the 
other  in  1680.  They  were  called  the  1st  and  2nd  Tangier  ve^ments,  and  are 
now  the  Boyal  West  Siirrej  (2nd)  and  Bojal  Lanoashire  (4th)  territorial 
regiments.'  The  Buffs  or  the  East  Kent  (3rd)  territorial  regiment  waa 
brought  orer  from  Holland,  as  were  the  Northumberiand  Fusiliers  (5th)  and 
the  Warwisksbire  (6th).  The  Bojal  Fusiliers  (7th)  was  raised  fhnn  the 
independent  companies  in  the  .Tower  of  London  in  1685.  Nearly  all  the 
other  regiments  formed  about  this  time  were  raised  in  yarious  counties  and 
bore  their  Oolonel's  name.  In  1696  the  Bojal  Irish  (18th),  which  was  raised 
in  Ireland  from  the  independent  companies  of  musketeers  and  pikemen,  was 
allowed  to  bear  the  title  of  the  Royal  Begiment  of  Ireland.  In  1714  the 
present  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  (28rd)  was  called  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Own 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  The  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  (25th),  which 
was  raised  to  defend  the  oity  of  Edinbuigh  waa  called  the  Edinburgh  Regi- 
ment^ and  the  Royal  Highlanders  (42nd),  which  was  formed  from  the 
independent  companies  of  the  Black  Watch  in  1789  was  called  the  Highland 


In  1751  the  regiments  of  the  line  were  numbered,  and  many  of  them 
took  as  title  the  names  of  the  counties  with  which  they  were  connected 
instead  of  their  colonels'  names.  They  did  not  all,  howerer,  continue  to  bear 
the  same  numbers  as  were  then  giTcn  to  them ;  for  instance  the  50th  and  51st 
▲merioan  regiments  were  disbanded  in  1757,  and  erery  regiment  beyond  the 
latter  up  to  the  62nd,  then  the  highest  number,  was  put  back  two 
numbers.  This  62nd  regiment  which  then  became  the  60th  regiment  was 
raised  in  America,  and  was  originally  called  the  Royal  Americans ;  in  1824 
it  was  called  ''  The  Duke  of  York's  Own  Rifle  Corps,"  and  afterwards  the 
'*  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,"  which  title  it  still  bears. 

In  1758  ten  more  regiments  were  formed  from  the  2nd  battalions  of  the 
ard  Bnffs,  4th  King's  Own,  8th  King's,  11th,  12th,  19th,  20th,  2drd  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliefa,  24th  and  81st  regiments,  and  were  numbered  from  61  to  70 
respectiTely.  Referring  to  regiments  or  bc^ttalions  by  their  old  numbers, 
now  embalmed  in  brackets  after  their  titles  in  the  Army  List,  the  7lst, 
72nd,  74th,  and  75th  were  all  raised  in  Scotland  between  the 
yeaia  1777  and  1787,  and  the  78rd  was  formed  from  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  42nd  Black  Watch.  The  76th  and  77th  were  raised  ai 
Chatham  and  in  Middlesex  for  setrice  in  India  in  1787.  In  1798-4  the  78th 
was  raised  in  Scotland  at  Fort  George,  and  called  the  Ross-shire  Buffs,  79th 
at  Stirling  (and  in  1804  called  Cameron  Highlanders),  80th  m  Staffordshire, 
81st  was  the  Lincoln  Militia  who  ?olunteered  in  a  body  to  become  a  regular 
regiment,  82nd  in  Yorkshire,  83rd  in  Ireland,  84th  in  York  and  in  Lancashire, 
85th  in  Buckinghamshire,  86th  in  Shropshire,  87th  and  88th  in  Ireland,  90th, 
91  et,  and  92ad  in  Scotland.  The  9fod  was  formed  from  the  Sutherland  Fencible 


^  The  regimental  disiriei  numbers  being  2  and  4  res; 
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Highlanders  in  1800.  The  04th  waa  raised  in  Glasgow  in  1828-4, 95th,  06th, 
07th,  and  08th  in  England,  and  the  99th  in  Lancashire.  The  100th  was  raised 
in  Canada  in  1868 ;  all  the  other  regiments  numhered  from  101  to  109 
were  the  old  European  regiments  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
Bifle  Brigade  was  originally  fontaed  in  1800  from  detachments  of  yaiious 
regiments  and  wm  called  the  Rifle  Corps,  being  armed  with  rifles  ;  in  1802 
it  was  numbered  the  05th;  in  1816  it  dropped  its  number  and  became 
the  Rifle  Brigade. 

3.  The  Orowping  or  LMdng  o/BcUialiom.    Association  of 
Militia  and  Volunteers  with  BegimerUs, 

From  the  above  brief  historical  sketch  it  can  be  judged 
that  when  it  became  necessary  in  1872  to  link  regiments  to- 
gether in  brigade  districts,  which  in  1881  were  merged  into 
territorial  regiments  of  two  battalions,  the  former  history  of 
each  was  carefully  considered.  It  was  not  possible  to  link  them 
together  so  that  all  should  be  restored  to  the  counties  with 
which  they  were  formerly  connected,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
fit  them  into  tha  various  counties  in  accordance  with  the 
population,  so  that  each  regimental  district  might  be  able 
approximately  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  ta 
keep  the  battalions  up  to  the  established  strength.  Certain 
counties  therefore  with  a  dense  population,  such  as  Lanca- 
shire, had  more  regimental  districts  assigned  to  them  than 
others,  and  in  order  properly  to  caiTy  out  the  scheme  some 
battalions  had  to  be  posted  to  those  counties  with  which 
they  had  not  had  any  pi-evious  connection..  This,  though 
often  un{>opular,  was  unavoidable.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  in  previous  years  several  regiments  have  changed 
their  county  title.  Thus  the  16th  called  the  Buckingham- 
shire in  1782  and  the  Bedfordshire  in  1809,  exchanged  titles 
with  the  14th ;  also  the  39th  which  was  called  the  East 
Middlesex  in  1782  was,  in  1807,  changed  into  the  Dorsetshire 
regiment ;  other  cases  might  be  cited.  In  order  to  bring  the 
existing  militia  regiments  into  the  territorial  regiments  in 
pairs  of  battalions  they  had  also  to  be  similarly  considered. 

Every  encouragement  is  now  given  to  officers  leaving  the 
regular  battalions  to  join  the  militia  battalions,  and  the 
adjutants  and  permanent  staff  are  all  taken  as  far  as  possible 
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from  the  regular  battalions  of  the  same  territorial  regiments* 
In  many  cases  also  men  who  have  served  12  years  in  the 
regular  battalions  join  one  of  the  militia  battalions,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  the  militia  and  regular  battalions  are  fully 
associated  with  one  another,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
volunteers  within  the  regimental  district  have  also  been 
brought  into  association  with  the  regular  battalions ;  the 
adjutants  and  sergeant-instructors  are  as  a  rule  taken  from 
the  regular  battalions,  and  the  volunteer  battalions  bear  the 
same  titles  and  wear  the  same  badges  as  the  other  battalions 
of  the  regiment.  Where  this  connection  is  complete  (which 
is  the  case  except  where  the  militia  headquarters  and 
permanent  staff  are  not  at  the  depSt  of  the  regimental 
district)  it  is  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  service.  It 
improves  discipline,  populaii^es  the  army  and  thereby 
assists  recruiting. 

The  organization  of  the  volunteer  infantry  brigades  m 
which  so  many  of  our  volunteer  battalions  are  grouped  for 
tactical  employment  when  required  in  the  field,  may  here  be 
referred  to.  They  are  formed  by  bringing  together  several 
battalions  belonging,  generally,  to  different  neighbouring 
regimental  districts.  As.  under  the  above  circumstances,  the 
colonels  of  the  respective  regimental  districts  could  not  com- 
mand them  or  indeed  leave  their  posts  to  do  so,  these 
brigades  have  been  placed  under  the  command  of  selected 
ofiBcers,  from  the  half  pay  or  retired  list,  and  in  some  cases 
under  distinguished  volunteer  officers.  For  interior  adminis- 
tration and  inspection,  however,  the  several  battaliojns  remaia 
under  the  colonels  of  their  regimental  districts,^ 

4.  Components  of  the  BegirtierU,    Supply  of  Officers  and  Men. 

The  component  parts  of  a  territorial  regiment  that  are 

permanently  embodied  are  (1)  the  depdt  which  is  always 

stationed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  regimental  district'  (2) 

'  See  also  chap,  xxiii. 

'  In  the  case  of  the  regimento  of  Foot  Guards,  the  depAt  is  at  Caterham 
where  the  recruits  remain  until  they  are  considered  to  he  fit  for  duty  with 
the  bi^ttalions.    These  battalions  are  not  sent  on  foreign  service  in  peace  time. 
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one  regular  battalion  which  is  at  home  in  quarters  either  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  Channel  Islands,  and  is  moved 
from  one  station  to  another  about  every  two  years,  and  (3)  the 
other  regular  battalion  which  is  abroad,  either  in  India, 
the  tropical  Colonies,^  the  Mediterranean  garrisons,  or  in 
other  colonies  or  in  Egypt,  and  is  also  periodically  moved 
from  station  to  station.  These  home  and  foreign  battalions 
exchange  positions  with  one  another,  the  battalion  at  home 
going  abroad  and  the  battalion  on  foreign  service  coming 
home  in  regular  succession  every  16  years  or  thereabouts. 

Thus  the  system  is  based  on  the  principle  of  one  battalion 
at  home  and  one  abroad,  but  when,  as  now,  on  account  of  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops,  and  increased  foreign 
garrisons  elsewhere,  extra  battalions  are  required  to  be  sent 
abroad  during  peace  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  both 
battalions  of  the  same  regiment  on  foreign  service,  and  the 
depdt  has  then  to  be  increased.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  and  future  training  of  these  increased  numbers 
a  so-called  provisional  battalion  has  of  late  been  formed  at 
Shomcliffe  to  which  the  young  soldiers  are  sent  until  they 
go  abroad  to  join  their  respective  battalions.' 

The  officers  in  the  first  instance  are  appointed  from  three 
sources — ^viz.,  (1)  from  the  cadets  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  Sandhurst,  (2)  from  the  lieutenants  of  the  militia, 
after  having  passed  certain  examinations  which  are  dsceribed 
in  Chapter  XYIIL,  and  (3)  from  sergeants  in  the  ranks.  The 
lieutenants  from  the  militia  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
regular  battalions  of  the  same  regiment,  and  thus  establish 
a  local  county  interest  in  the  corps,  but  this  is  not  insisted 
upon,  and  indeed  many  young  officers  join  the  militia  bat- 
talions who  are  unconnected  with  the  county  to  which  the 
regiment  belongs. 

^  There  were  on  Ist  January,  1893,  58  battalions  in  India  and  14  in  the 
Tropics  and  Mediterranean,  all  on  a  uniform  establishment  of  921  rank  and 
file,  and  9  in  other  colonies  and  in  Egypt,  on  an  establishment  of  801  rank 
and  file.  Thus  76  in  all  were  abroad,  and  65  at  home  on  an  establishment  of  721 
rank  and  file. 

'  See  also  chap.  vii. 
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When  onoe  appointed  to  the  regular  battalions  of  a  regiment,  the  officers 
pass  np  the  list  and  are  promoted  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  regiment  in  regular 
succession,  up  to  major  inclusive,  as  yacancies  occur,  if  considered  duly 
qualified,  but  for  the  positions  of  commanding  a  battalion  and  second  in 
command,  they  hare  to  be  specially  recommended.  Officers  are  permitted  to 
exchange  from  one  regiment  to  another  under  certain  regulations,  and  from 
earalrj  to  infantry  and  vies  vertd  if  they  are  not  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
It  is  also  open  to  the  authorities  to  promote  an  officer  from  one  regiment  into 
another,  if  considered  expedient. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  are  appointed  from  the 
ranks,  and  the  men  are  voluntarily  enlisted  into  the  regular 
battalions  either  direct  from  civil  life  or  from  the  militia 
battalions.  Men  are  encouraged  to  join  their  own  county 
regiments,  but  there  is  no  compulsion,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  utmost  latitude  is  permitted.  The  only  restriction 
is  with  the  militia  battalions,  no  man  being  allowed  to  enlist 
into  one  of  these  unless  he  has  a  fixed  residence  in  the 
county ;  this  regulation  however  is  very  difficult  to  enforce, 
as  so  many  men  belonging  to  the  class  who  now  enlist  move 
about  constantly  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work. 
As  a  rule  however  it  may  be  said  that  the  men  who  join  the 
militia  battalions  have  been  bom  in  the  county  and  that  men 
who  enlist  into  the  regular  army  from  the  militia,  do  so  into 
the  regular  battalions  of  the  same  regiment ;  large  numbers 
of  men  in  a  territorial  regiment  now  belong  to  the  county 
(53,000  in  1892).  The  supply  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  to  the  militia  battalions  will  be  found  more 
fully  treated  of  in  Chapter  XXII. 

The  standards  of  age,  height,  and  chest  measurements  that 
are  at  present  required  as  a  qualification  of  men  for  admission 
into  the  regular  army  are  as  follows : — ^ 

Age  from  18  to  25  years  for  all  infantry. 

Foot  Guards  : — 5  feet  9  inches  and  upwards  with  a  chest 
measurement  of  34  inches,  if  under  5  feet  10  inches  in  height, 
or  if  over,  35  inches.     Other  infantry : — 5  feet  4  inches  and 


'  The  standard  for  the  British  service  is  ahove  that  in  other  countries, 
0.^.,  G-ermanj,  which  has  at  present  the  highest  minimum  standard  for 
infantry  amongst  the  great  Continental  powers,  and  takes  men  at  6  feet 
1^  inches,  and  will  shortlj  take  them  at  5  feet  Oi  inch. 
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upwards  with  a  chest  measurement  of  33  inches,  and  if  over 
this  height,  the  same  proportion  of  increase  as  is  required  for 
the  Guards. 

Young  men  below  these  standards  are  "  specially  enlisted  ** 
if  expected  to  develop.* 

•  Terms  of  Service,  The  conditions  under  which  com- 
missions as  officers  are  obtained  on  entering  the  service  are 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  supply  of  officers.  The 
retirement  of  officers  is  regulated  chiefly  by  their  age ;  the 
plan  adopted  is  a  modification  and  alleviation  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Lord  Penzance's  committee  in  1876. 

Soldiers  generally  enlist  for  a  term  of  12  years,  the  first 
7  of  which  are  with  the  colours,  if  at  home,  with  an  extra 
year  if  abroad  and  their  services  be  required ;  they  are  theu 
transferred  to  the  first  class  army  reserve  to  complete  their 
time.  For  the  Foot  Guards  the  engagement  is  3  years  with 
the  colours  and  9  years  in  the  reserve,  if  preferred  by  the 
recruit  to  the  7  and  5  years'  term. 

In  practice  any  man  so  desiring  it,  may  if  circumstances 
permit  be  passed  into  the  reserve  after  5  years*  colour  service. 
Sometimes  the  fulfilment  of  this  term  is  not  insisted  upon. 

In  time  of  war  or  great  emergency  all  soldiers  can  be 
detained  for  12  months  beyond  their  engagement  In  case 
of  imminent  national  danger  or  great  emergency,  the  men  in  the 
reserve  are  called  up  by  "  proclamation '"  to  rejoin  the  colours, 
and  must,  together  with  all  those  who  are  serving,  continue 
in  the  ranks  as  long  as  the  war  or  emergency  lasts,  provided 
always  that  they  are  not  detained  beyond  the  term  of  their 
original  engagement,  that  is,  for  12  years,  and  the  12  months 
above  referred  to. 

Non-commissioned  officers  after  the  expiration  of  one  year's  probation  as 
such,  and  soldiers  after  three  years'  serrice  can  with  the  consent  of  their 
commanding  officer  extend  their  service  with  the  colours  so  as  to  remain 
twelye  years.    Guardsmen  who  enlist  only  for  three  years  with  the  colours 

^  See  chap.  xix. 

*  For  operation  of  proolamatioD,  see  ohap.  xzzi. 
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can  extend  their  serrice  to  seren  jean  with  the  colours,  and  siibseqiiently 
when  in  their  7th  jear  to  twelve  years;  and  again,  warrant  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  after  nine  years'  service  with  the  colours, 
and  privates  after  eleven  years,  may  be  permitted  to  re-engage  to  complete 
twenty-one  years,  after  which  service  they  obtain  a  pension  for  life  ac- 
cording to  their  ranJE.  The  men  who  are  granted  this  privilege  are 
generally  non-commissioned  officers,  bandsmen,  or  men  with  some  particular 
regimental  employment  whose  services  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  army  to 
retain.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years*  service  the  commanding  officer 
may  allow  a  man  to  remain  serving  as  long  as  he  is  **  medically  fit,"  and  his 
services  are  required. 

*  Systems  of  Promotion  and  Examinations.  As  to  the 
promotion  of  oflBcers,  see  p.  131. 

Non-commissioned  officers  are  promoted  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  battalion  in  which  they  are  serving.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  at  the  depdt  being  on  the  same  list 
as  those  of  the  home  battalion,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
officers  commanding  the  regimental  district  and  the  home 
battalion  to  refer  to  one  another,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  for 
mutual  concurrence;  any  disagreement  between  them  is 
referred  for  decision  to  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district  in  which  the  non-commissioned  officer  is  serving. 

In  the  first  instance  private  soldiers  are  made  lance  corporals  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  captains  ;  and  though  it  was  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1881  that  aU  should  be  paid,*  as  a  fact  only  a  certain  number  ure  paid, 
and  there  is  perhaps  occasionaUy  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  captains  to 
recommend  sereral  more  men  to  be  made  than  are  allowed  pay.  These 
young  non-commissioned  officers  are  much  used  by  the  sergeants  to  ease  the 
work  of  the  older  ones,  and  if  they  serve  long  in  this  rank  without  pay  they 
get  dissatisfied.  Of  course  the  more  lance  corporals  there  are  the  longer 
they  are  in  coming  on  to  the  paid  list.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  limit  the 
number ;  the  regulations  say  three  per  company,  and  this  number  should 
certainly  never  be  exceeded. 

Non-commissioned  officers  are  promoted  in  regular  suc- 
cession provided  they  have  passed  the  necessary  professional 
examination,  and  are  recommended  as  efficient,  but  promotion 


'  The  regulations  have  now  been  altered  (1803).  The  passage  above  is  left 
as  originally  vnicten,  as  it  affords  an  effective  means  of  understanding  the 
change  now  being  carried  out.  Henceforward  t)iere  will  be  a  regular  estab- 
Ushuient  iDcluding  lance  corporals,  and  all  will  be  paid.  Generals  command- 
ing only  will  have  power  to  make  a  small  temporary  increase  of  lance 
oorporals  without  pay,  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
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to  thd  higher  ranks  of  colour-sergeant,  quartermaster-ser- 
geant, and  sergeant-major  is  generally  by  selection. 

The  examination  of  non-commissioned  oflScers,  for  promo- 
tion is  (1)  educational  and  (2)  professional.^ 

As  to  (1)  Military  School  Certificates  of  Education  give,  so 
far,  title  to  promotion,  as  follows : — 

The  qualification  for  corporal  is,  3rd  class : — equal  to 

IV.  standard  in  civil  schools. 
For  sergeant,  the  2nd  class  : — equal  to  V.  standard  in 

civil  schools. 
For  sergeant-major  or  quartermaster-sergeant,  1st  class: — 

equal  to  VII.  standard  in  civil  schools. 

5.  77ie  Regimental  District  Seadquarters  and  the  Work 

of  the  Depdt* 

The  Begimental  District  is  commanded  by  a  colonel,  and 
he  has  for  his  adjutant  a  captain  of  the  regiment  who  is  also 
the  adjutant  of  one  of  the  militia  battalions ;  there  is  a  pay- 
master and  a  medical  ofScer  attached  for  duty,  and  the 
quartermaster  of  the  militia  performs  the  necessary  duties  of 
his  department  for  the  headquaxters  of  the  district  and  the 
depdt.  There  is  a  recruiting  officer  who  is  generally  the 
adjutant  of  the  other  militia  battalion,  if  there  is  a  second 
battalion ;  sometimes,  however,  this  duty  is  performed  by 
the  quartermaster.  In  this  way  the  services  of  the  regular 
officers  of  the  militia  battalions  are  utilized,*  whilst  before 
1872  they  had  little  to  do  during  the  period  of  non-traimng. 
There  is  a  warrant  officer  sergeant-major  for  the  depdt  inde- 
pendent of  the  militia. 

The  depdt  consists  of  four  companies,  with  a  permanent 
strength  as  follows : — 

One  major  who  is  sent  from  the  home  battftUon,  one  captain  from  the 
foreign  battalion,  and  two  lieutenants,  one  from  each  battalion.  These 
officers  are  changed  ereiy  two  years. 


1  See  Q.B.,  1892,  sect,  ix.,  para.  85. 
'  Ihidf  sect,  xriii.,  para.  7. 
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r  The  sergeants,  drummers, 
•<    and  rank  and    file  are 
1.  changed  erery  8  years. 

Officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  priyatos  are  specially  selected 
by  the  officers  conmianding  battalions  as  being  suitable  for  the  instruction 
and  treatment  of  the  recruit  on  first  joining  the  service. 

There  is  also  attached  to  the  dep^t  and  posted  to  the  companies  for  duty 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  two  militia  battalions,  consisting  of — 
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There  are  besides  three  orderly  room  clerks,  three  boy  office  clerks,  and 
one  sergeant  and  two  priyntes  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  with  one  sergeant 
and  one  private  of  the  Army  Sendee  Corps  (Barrack  section),  who  are  at- 
tached for  carrying  on  the  duties  connected  with  the  regimental  district,  the 
depdt,  and  the  militia. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  dep8ts  are  in  detached 
stations  by  themselves,  and  those  so  placed  are  the  most 
favourably  situated  for  the  purposes  of  their  existence. 

The  means  whereby  the  regimental  district  depdts  came  to 
be  built,  and  their  cost,  has  been  referred  to,  p.  97.  The  change 
made  from  a  system  of  continual  marching  from  barrack  to  bar- 
rack to  one  of  fixity  of  tenure  in  one  place,  has,  for  the  depdt 
at  least,  a  beneficial  and  deep-reaching  efiect,  all  the  advan- 


*  This  is  the  establishment  for  two  battalions ;  if  there  is  only  one  battalion 
the  permanent  staff  is  just  half  tiiis  strength. 
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tages  of  which  have  not  yet  been  realized,  although  there  are 
many  encouraging  signs  of  regimental  institutions  growing  up 
and  developing  as  they  only  can  do  under  the  qaasi  guarantee 
of  such  continuance.  The  difference  between  a  barrack  of 
*;he  Boyal  Marines  and  one  of  the  line  is  very  marked  ;  the 
marines  having  been  long  accustomed  to  permanent  q^uarters 
make  themselves  y^rj  comfortable,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  example  should  not  be  followed,  particularly  at  depdts. 

The  chief  work  of  the  depdt  in  peace  time  is  to  enlist 
recruits  for  the  regiment  to  serve  both  in  the  regular  and 
militia  battalions,  and  to  enter  them  for  training  and  disci- 
pline as  soldiers.  Eecruits  require  at  first  gentle  treatment, 
more  particularly  now  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  better  educated 
than  formerly.  They  have  probably  not  been  accustomed 
in  civil  life  to  do  exactly  and  immediately  what  they  are  told 
to  do,  and  many  a  high-spirited  lad  will  resent  being  ordered 
about  in  military  fashion  when  he  first  joins.  It  is  there- 
fore most  desirable  that  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  who  are  to  be  their  first  instructors  should  be  care- 
f uUy  selected,  and  also  that  the  recruits  should  be  associated 
with  selected  soldiers,  who  will  set  them  a  good  example, 
give  them  sound  advice,  cheerfully  assist  them  in  the 
work  that  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  barrack- 
rooms,  and  also  show  them  how  to  clean,  fit  and  arrange  their 
arms,  accoutrements  and  kits.  It  seems  therefore  most 
desirable  that  the  recruits  should  join  the  depdt,  where  pro- 
vision is  thus  made  for  their  pi-eliminary  instruction,  where 
they  will  not  have  to  undergo  the  same  amount  of  guard  and 
fatigue  duties  as  they  would  in  camp  or  garrison;  and  where 
more  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  their  preliminary 
training  and  well  being.  This  more  humane  method  has  had 
good  results. 

In  the  original  recommendation  of  the  LoccJization  Com- 
mittee it  was  stated  that  recruits  should  not  be  in  a  bariuck 
with  a  service  battalion,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  this 
principle  should  be  kept  always  in  view,  and  the  recruit 
receive  his  first  training  in  a  place  where  he  is  himself  the 
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chief  interest  of  his  officers^  and  all  concerned,  and  not  looked 
down  upon  and  treated  accordingly. 

The  regular  armj  and  militia  recruits  are  all  put  together  in  the  harrack 
rooms  and  are  treated  alike  in  every  respect  except  as  regards  drill.  As 
oxAj  49  working  dajs  are  allowed  for  the  traiuing  of  the  militia  recruit 
he  has  to  he  pushed  on  quicker  than  his  comrade  of  the  regular  army  ;  it 
becomes  necessary  therefore  to  arrange  the  recruits  in  separate  squads.  All 
the  squads,  both  of  the  regular  and  militia  recruits,  are  taken  regularly  through 
a  course,  in  some  depots  by  the  same  instructor,  and  attend  the  weekly  lectures 
given  by  officers,'  and  sometimes  by  sergeants,  on  military  subjects.  The 
sergeants  are  responsible  that  the  men  of  their  respective  squads  thoroughly 
understand  all  that  is  taught  them,  and  have  to  ascertain  that  such 
is  the  case  by  asking  them  questions.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  once 
a  week  those  squads  that  are  sufficiently  udvanced  are  marched  out  into  the 
country  and  undergo  practical  instruction  under  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
dep6t.  The  squads  of  the  regular  army  recruits  go  through  a  modified 
course  of  gymnastics,  but  there  is  no  time  to  thus  exerdse  the  militia 
recruits  dunng  the  40  days  they  are  under  training.  All,  however,  are 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  musketry  and  fire  25  rounds  of  Morris  tube 
ammunition.  The  refcular  aruiy  reciniit,  called  "line  recruit,"  remains  as 
a  rule  about  three  months  at  the  dep6t.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  training  the  recruits  of  all  the 
battalions  together  under  regular  anny  officers  has  greatly  improved  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  militia,  and  has  done  much  to  affiliate  the 
battalions  of  the  rrgimeiit,  as  well  as  improve  the  recruiting  for  the  regular 
army.  A  young  man  who  thinks  he  would  like  to  become  a  solJier,  but  is 
not  quite  sure,  can  join  the  dep6t  as  a  militia  recruit,  as  it  were  on  trial,  and 
at  the  end  of  49  days  he  can  either  enlist  in  the  regular  army,  remain  in  the 
militia,  or  purchase  his  discharge  for  £2,  of  which  sum  he  gets  £1  as  a 
bounty  from  the  government  on  completing  his  drills.  It  wiU  be  seen, 
therefore,  how  important  it  is,  not  only  for  the  recruits  themselves,  but  also 
for  the  service,  that  these  militia  recruits  should  be  thorouglily  satisfied 
with  their  treatment  at  the  depdt.  Vexatious  stoppiges  for  clothing  and 
barrack  damages,  &c.,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

*  For  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  dep6ts  merged  in  a  dep6t  battalion, 
see  chap,  v.,  p.  68. 

'  This  oral  instruction  by  officers  was  first  instituted  for  depots  by  circular 
memorandum  of  A^ril,  1889.  Among  other  things  the  men  are  taught  the 
history  of  their  regiment,  compiled  from  the  recoKl  of  the  two  old  battalions 
or  regiments  o\  which  it  is  composed ;  they  are  also  taught  the  names  and 
position  of  the  officers,  a  very  neces^ar^  thing  with  recruits,  who  shouLi  early 
be  taught  to  recognize  their  leaders.  This  system  of  oi«l  instruction  has 
proved  of  much  value. 

'  it  is  a  growing  custom  at  depots,  and  also  with  service  troops,  to  post 
up  in  the  barrack  rooms  a  table  of  the  *' Routine"  i.0.,  the  succession  of 
parades  and  duties  for  each  day  of  the  week.  The  practice  is  taken  from  the 
example  of  H.  M.  ^avy ;  probably  the  Army  learnt  its  manifest  advantages 
from  experience  on  passage  in  H.  M.  troopships.  To  be  useful,  the  table 
of  Routine  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 
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The ''  penaaaient  ataff "  of  the  militia^  are  appointed  ftom  tlie  sergeants  of 
the  regular  battalions.  Thej  must  hare  upwards  of  ten  years'  service  and 
be  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  position.  It  is  a  post  that  is  sought  after 
by  married  men  with  families,  because,  except  when  the  militia  is  embodied 
or  out  for  the  usual  annual  training,  the  permanent  staff  are  a  fixture  at 
the  depdt.  They  take  their  share  of  the  work  in  drilling  and  training 
recruits,  guards,  and  orderly  duties,  with  the  other  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  depdt. 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sergeants  who  drill  squads  of  militia 
recruits  to  point  out  to  them  the  "  advantages  of  the  army  "  as  set  forth  in 
the  official  notices  and  pamphlets,  and  for  every  man  in  their  squad  who 
enlists  the  government  allowance  u  li.  6<f .  Some  of  the  permanent  staff 
sergeants  are  generally  employed  in  recruiting  about  the  district  away  from 
the  regimental  headquarters,  and  in  this  case  the  fees  for  obtaining  recruits 
are  higher. 

As  the  subject  of  recruiting  is  fully  treated  of  in  Chapter 
XIX.^  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it  here, 
except  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  adjutants  and  sergeant- 
instructors  of  the  volunteer  battalions,  who  in  most  cases 
belong  to  the  territorial  regiment,  ought  to  be  the  very  best 
possible  agents  for  recruiting,  as  they  are  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  class  of  civilians  who  generally  enlist 
for  soldiejs,  than  any  other  officers  or  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  regimental  district 

When  the  order  has  been  given  for  the  army  reserve  to  be 
called  up  the  officer  commanding  the  regimental  district, 
who  is  the  commanding  officer  of  the  reservists  of  the  terri- 
torial regiment,  and  who  keeps  their  addresses  and  pays 
them,*  will  immediately  send  notices  to  these  reservists  to 
join  the  depdt  As  they  arrive  they  are  clothed,  but  not 
armed.  Although  it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  let 
depots  keep  all  necesseuy  material  in  their  stores,  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  maintaining  the  clothing  required  for  reservists,  which 
is,  therefore,  to  be  supplied  direct  when  needed  from  the 
central  dep&t  at  Pimlico ;  see  Chapter  XXIX.,  where  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  mobilization  are  described.  It  will 
be  seen  that  after  completion  of  the   home    battalions  to 

^  See  chap.  xzii. 

'  The  pensioners  of    the  territorial    regiment  are  also  paid  by   the 
O.C.B.D. 
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war  strength  there  will  be  a  considerable  body  of  men  at  the 
depdt ;  partly  reservists  and  partly  men  untrained  or  unfit 
for  active  service  though  likely  soon  to  become  so.  The 
militia  battalions  will  be  embodied,  and  will  probably  be 
ordered  to  march  immediately  either  to  some  camp,  garrison, 
or  appointed  place  of  concentration.  The  depot  companies  will 
remain  at  the  regimental  district  headquarters  and  prepare 
drafts  to  send  to  the  regular  and  militia  battalions  as 
casualties  occur. 

In  the  event  of  invasion,  or  the  coast  being  threatened  by 
raiding  parties,  a  part  of  the  depdt  companies  could  be 
organized  into  a  battalion  and  ordered  to  join  with  other 
neighbouring  dep6ts  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  enemy,  but 
their  normal  duty  will  be  the  preparation  of  drafts.  This, 
together  with  recruiting,  which  would  proceed  with  renewed 
activity,  would  be  the  principal  function  of  the  depfit  in  war. 
(See  also  Chapter  VIL,  p.  97.) 


6.  The  work  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Battaiions. 

The  home  battalion  in  time  of  peace  is,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  quartered  in  one  of  the  camps  or  garrison 
towns,  either  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  senior  ofi&cers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  training  of  young  soldiers,  and 
preparing  drafts  for  the  battalion  abroad ;  they  also  have  to 
educate  young  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  fit 
them  for  promotion. 

Its  establishment  is  as  follows : — 
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Q.H.  aeiiKt. 

Sergt.  I.H. 

Coloor- 
■ergts. 

O.K. 
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Sergt.- 
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16 

40 

1 
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• 

Total  of  all  ranka 
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On  an  average  600  of  these  privates  are  joung  foldiers  under  four  years' 
serrioe,  who  have  been  sent  from  the  dep6t  after  three  months'  careful  drill 
to  undergo  their  further  military  training  before  being  sent  abroad  to  join 
the  foreign  battalion.  They  usually  remain  with  the  home  battalion  from 
one  to  four  years,  during  which  time  they  are  thoroughly  trained  as  soldiers ; 
in  fact  the  home  battalion  is  the  school  of  the  regiment  through  which  all 
are  passed. 

The  remainder  of  the  privates  are  men  with  longer  service^  either  by 
reason  of  their  having  extended  their  serrioe  to  complete  twelve  yean  with 
the  colours,  or  having  re-engaged.  No  man  is  sent  abroad  who  has  less 
than  four  years  to  serve,  and  so  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  men 
escape  being  sent  out  to  the  foreign  battalion  with  the  drafts. 

The  men  of  the  home  battalion  are  called  upon  when  in  a  garrison  town 
to  perform  guard  duties  and  various  fatigues,  but  these  have  been  much 
reduced  of  late,  so  as  to  allow  more  time  for  training. 

"When  the  battalion  is  in  one  of  the  large  camps,  such  as 
Aldershot,  Colchester,  Shornclifife,  or  the  Curragh,  these  young 
soldiers  enjoy  many  advantages  in  having  less  duty  to  per- 
form and  more  practical  work.  The  battalion  being  in 
brigade  with  several  others,  they  have  more  opportunity  of 
gaining  military  experience ;  they  also  see  the  other  arms  of 
the  service  at  exercise,  and  take  part  with  them  in  combined 
movements.  The  young  oflBcers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  also  have  opportunities  of  receiving  better  instruction. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  stations  where  larger  bodies  of  troops  of  all 
arms  can  be  brought  together. 

It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  home  battalion  to  send 
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officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  go  through  such 
classes  or  courses  of  instruction  as  are  in  vogue,  including 
training  as  mounted  infantry,  as  well  as  to  find  suitable  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  for  the  depot. 

For  the  question  of  the  average  condition  of  a  home 
battalion  on  completion  to  war  strength,  see  Chapter  VII. 

Drafts* — Every  year  between  Septemberand  March,drafts 
are  sent  out  to  the  foreign  battalion,  the  total  for  the  year 
averaging  in  strength  160  men:  the  numbers  vary  somewhat, 
being  regulated  according  to  the  vacancies  that  are  likely  to 
occur  by  men  being  sent  home  to  be  transferred  to  the  reserve 
after  their  eight  years'  colour  service,  or  as  invalids.  The 
men  selected  for  these  drafts  are  the  young  soldiers  who  have 
been  longest  with  the  home  battalion,  they  have  generally 
over  one  and  a  half  year's  service^  and  are  above  20  years  of 
age^ — thoroughly  trained  serviceable  men. 

The  departure  of  a  draft  is  an  event  of  importance,  and  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  may  come  in  here  with  advantage. 
The  men,  generally  numbering  over  one  hundred,  are 
always  inspected  by  the  general  officer  commanding  the  dis- 
trict some  time  before  they  leave.  Begiments  pride  themselves 
on  sending  their  drafts  away  in  gooci  order  and  without  dis- 
turbance. It  is  regrettable  that  as  the  drafts  are  necessarily 
unarmed  and  often  specially  clothed  for  the  voyage,  they  do 
not  make  so  brave  a  show  as  they  otherwise  would,  because 
it  is  most  desirable  that  this  legitimate  feeling  of  pride 
should  be  recognized  and  encouraged.  Also  it  is  only  just  and 
proper  that  all  ranks  should  receive  pi*aise  for  their  labours  in 
8ucces.sfully  preparing  and  training  men,  who,  though  they  go 
abroad  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  common  regiment,  still 
do  undoubtedly  denude  the  battalion  they  leave,  and  in 
which  their  places  must  shortly  be  filled  by  young  recruits 
The  reward  by  due  recognition  and  praise  is  here  well 
bestowed,  justly  so  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  merely 
because  the  system  under  which  these  drafts  are  perpetually 

'  No  man  it  aUowed  to  be  sent  to  India  who  is  not  20  yean  of  a^p. 
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leaving  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  Indeed  it 
would  be  well  to  assume  at  once  that  the  system  is  fully 
established,  and  that  all  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it  In 
this  matter  officers  should  remember  that  while  one  genera- 
tion of  officers  passes  through  the  army,  we  may  reckon  that 
three  or  four  of  men  are  so  passing,  and  the  memory,  which 
depends  on  tradition,  is  affected  accordingly. 

The  foreign  battalion  is  the  part  of  the  territorial  rogiment 
which  is  kept  in  time  of  peace  thoroughly  efficient ;  all  the 
men  are  well  trained  soldiers,  and  all  but  nine  of  the  bat- 
talions have  an  establishment  practically  up  to  war  strength,^ 
viz. : — 


Offioen. 

Sergt.- 
major. 

Sergeanta. 

Dnimmen. 

Rank  and 

file. 

Total  aU 
ranks. 

29 

1 

44 

16 

921 

1,012 

Fifty-three  of  these  battalions  are  in  India'  and  ready  at  any 
time  to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  the  frontier,  or  in  any  of 
the  small  expeditions  that  are  constantly  being  sent  against 
turbulent  native  tribes.  Three  battalions  are  in  tropical  colo- 
nies— ^viz.,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  fifteen  in  the  Mediterranean  garrisons  and  in  Egypt,  all 
similarly  efficient  and  ready  to  take  part  in  any  small  wars 
in  which  the  country  may  be  engaged  At  present  there  are 
six  battalions  in  temperate  colonies  whose  strength  is  only 
80  privates  above  that  of  the  home  battalions. 

These  foreign  battalions  are  composed  of  well  seasoned 
and  thoroughly  trained  soldiers,  and  it  may  with  justice  be 
said  that  no  finer  battalions  of  British  infantry  have  ever 
exis^d. 

After  a  continuous  service  of  eight  years  abroad*  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  under  certain 
conditions,  are  permitted  to  join  the  home  battalion,  their 

^  For  the  war  strength,  see  chap.  tu. 

'  For  estimated  future  establishment,  see  p.  103. 

*  Q.II.,  sect.  Tii.,  paras.  831,  et  seq.,  and  sect,  ziz.,  para.  7. 
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plaoes  being  taken  by  others  from  that  battalion  or  the  depdt. 
This  interchange  of  non-commissioned  oflBcers  between  bat- 
talions, depot,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  militia,  is  most  beneficial,  as  it  tends  to  bring  all  the 
parts  of  a  raiment  in  touch  with  one  another. 

7.  The  Battalion  as  unit. 

The  battalion  is  the  unit  of  the  British  infantry ;  it  is 
divided  normally  into  eight  companies.^  The  British  differs 
radically  from  the  continental  system,  as  in  the  latter  the 
regiment,  composed  of  several  battalions,  is  treated  as  a 
whole  for  administrative  purposes,  and  is  usually  together. 
Hence  the  regimental  colonel  is  an  important  personage,  while 
the  battalion  commander  is  in  a  comparatively  subordinate 
position,  all  the  more  so  as  his  battalion  is  divided  into  four 
companies,  each  under  an  officer  of  standing,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  training  of  the  company. 

In  our  service  the  grouping  of  battalions  in  the  territorial 
regiments  is  for  purposes  of  recruitment  and  mutual  support, 
but  not  for  administration.  Our  battalions  are  generally 
quartered  singly  and  maintain  their  individual  independence 
under  all  circumstances.  Although  the  term  battalion  is  in 
an  increasing  degree  applied  to  them,  they  are  virtually  the 
heirs  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  old  regiments  from 
which  they  sprang. 

The  battalion  itaff  consists  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  commanding,  and  a 
major  who  is  second  in  command,  an  adjutant  who  is  either  a  captain  or 
lieutenant  and  who  holds  the  appointment  for  five  years,  and  a  quarter- 
master. In  time  of  war  there  is  also  a  transport  officer,  a  lieutenant,  in 
addition  to  the  company  officers,  and  a  medical  officer  attached. 

The  battalion  commander  has  complete  control  of  the  battalion  and  can 
adopt  his  own  system  of  management  provided  he  conforms  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  issued  to  the  army  generally ;  he  is  assisted  in  the 
peif ormance  of  his  duties  by  the  major  who  is  second  in  command.  The 
adjutant  receiTcs  and  issues  the  orders  from  the  commanding  officer  to  the 
battalion,  he  attends  to  the  office  work,  registers  and  prepares  the  corre- 
spondence, keeps  aU  the  books  that  are  required  by  the  regulations,  and 
makes  out  the  returns,  he  also  keeps  the  duty  rosters  and  details  the  officers, 
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he  inspects  guards  and  escorts  going  on  duty,  and  gives  instruction  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  young  officers;  once  a  week  he  draws  the 
money  from  the  station  paymaster  and  distributes  it  to  the  captains  for  the 
payment  of  their  companies.  The  instruction  of  headquarter  recruits,  namely 
such  as  are  enlisted  at  the  headquarters  of  the  battalion  and  also  those  who 
join  from  the  dep6t,*  is  under  him. 

Tlie  second  in  command  and  occasionally  the  commanding  officer  himself, 
examines  the  company  officers  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
effii'ient. 

The  quartermaster  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain  and  is 
usually  promoted  from  the  ranks ;  he  is  one  of  the  battalion  staff,  his  duty 
is  to  look  after  the  barracks  or  camp  in  which  the  batttflion  is  quartered  ; 
he  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  thereof,  he  also  has 
charge  of  all  stores,  clothing,  equipment,  prorisions,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
which  he  issues  on  requisition  from  the  captains ;  he  keeps  all  books  and 
makes  out  all  returns  appertaining  to  these  services. 

The  sergeant-major  is  a  warrant  officer,  he  receives  the  orders  of  the 
commanding  officer  through  the  adjutant  and  issues  them  to  the  various 
orderlies  of  companies,  details  non-commissioned  oncers  and  men  for  duty, 
"falls  in"  all  the  minor  parades,  and  attends  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young  non-commissioned  officers }  in  fact,  he  assists  the  adjutant  generally. 

8,  The  Company  arid  its  Interior  Organization. 

Although,  as  stated,  the  battalion  is  the  unit,  the  copipaDj 
has  ever,  in  our  army  as  in  others,  held  a  position  of  some 
independence  within  the  battalion,  and  its  commander  has 
been  invested  with  special  responsibility.  The  tendency  now 
is  undoubtedly  to  develop  this  independence  and  increase 
this  responsibility.  It  is  through  the  company  orgwization 
that  the  battalion  is  governed,  and  to  some  extent  instructed. 
Battalions  vary  somewhat  as  to  their  establishment,  that 
of  the  companies  varies  also ;  generally  it  has  2  or  3  officers,  a 
captain  or  major,  and  1  or  2  subalterns,  a  colour- sergeant, 
3  or  4  Serjeants,  5  corporals,  2  drummer  ^'Ud  from  85  to  110 
privates.' 

The  company  is  divided  into  half  companies  each  imder  the  command 
of  a  subaltern,' and  four  sections  each  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  with  a  corporal 
under  him.  The  men  composing  a  section  live  and  work  together  entirely, 
they  occupy  the  same  barrack  room,  fall  in  on  pnrade  and  go  on  guard 
together,  and  also  on  any  fatigues  that  may  be  required,  always  under  their 

^  At  home  during  peace  time  a  lieutenant  is  appointed  assistant  adjutant, 
whose  chief  duty  is  to  instruct  the  young  soldiers  who  join  from  the  dep6t 
in  musketry ;  he  also  checks  the  musketiy  returns  of  the  battalion. 

'  The  privates  here  include  lance  corporals.        '  Q*K«>  sect,  vii.,  para.  21. 
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oim  seri^eant  or  oorpoml.  The  non-oonuiUBsioned  officers  therefore  have 
an  intiinate  knowledge  of  their  men,  and  the  men  not  only  know  them,  hut 
are  also  known  to  one  another,  so  that  in  times  of  difficultj  there  10 
mntnal  confidence. 

The  oompanj  commander  regulates,  under  battalion  rules  and  orders,  the 
interior  organisation  of  the  company,  he  attends  to  the  comfort  of  his  men,  he 
sees  that  they  are  properly  supplied  with  everything  that  the  regulations  allow, 
he  gives  them  their  pay  and  attends  specially  to  their  training,  is  responsible 
for  their  good  behaviour,  has  powers  of  punishment  for  trivial  offences,  and 
brings  before  the  battalion  commander  for  disposal  the  men  who  are  guilty 
of  more  serious  ones ;  he  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  knowing  his  subalterns' 
qualifications,  and  they  are  entitled  to  look  to  him  for  information,  instruc- 
tion, and  advice.' 

Becruits  joining  from  the  dep6t within  a  given  period  are  posted  to  the  same 
oompanv,  and  so  on  in  succession  throughout  the  year,  for  instruction  under 
their  company  officers,  to  whom  they  are  handed  over  to  be  fully  trained  as 
soldiers.'  This  training  is  continued  throughout  the  year  as  opportunities 
offer,  but  once  a  year  each  company  is  taken  off  all  other  duties  for  a  month 
during  which  the  whole  company,  officers  and  men  together,  is  put  through  a 
regular  course  of  "field  training'*  under  the  company  commander,  who 
makes  out  his  own  scheme  of  instruction.'  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
coarse  the  results  are  tested,  always  by  the  commanding  officer,  sometimes 
also  by  the  general  commanding. 

The  responsibUity  of  a  company  commander  for  the  weU- 
being  of  the  men  in  barracks  and  their  interior  economy  is 
of  long  standing,  and  is  deep  rooted ;  that  for  their  military 
instruction  is  of  more  recent  introduction.  The  orders 
are  comprehensive,  and  admit  of,  and  are  intended  to  develop, 
a  large  amount  of  autonomy  in  the  companies,  but,  owing  to 
difiSculties  eirising  from  circumstances,  such  as  duties,  the  em- 
ployments on  which  some  of  the  men  are  at  present  necessarily 
engaged,^  and  the  small  number  of  men  in  a  company,  a  very 


*  Q.B.,  sect,  vii.,  para.  17. 

*  Ihid.^  sect.  vii„  para.  262,  their  training  being  taken  up  at  the  point 
where  it  was  left  off  at  the  depdt. 

'  Following  the  programme  of  work  as  set  forth  in  Part  X.,  Infantry 
DriU. 

^  At  present  "necessarily  engaged  "  because  certain  work  has  to  be  done, 
and  we  have  not  yet  got  the  means  of  doing  it,  except  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  bv  employing  soldierB.  This  old  fashion  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
days  of  the  old  system  of  long  service  when  there  were  plenty  of  trained 
soldiers  available.  The  remedy  is  to  have  such  work  performed  by  the 
department  of  government  concerned  or  by  labour  specially  engaged,  e.^., 
the  work  of  regimental  postmen  by  the  Post  Office  ;  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
office  messengers,  &c.,  bv  civil  or  bv  old  soldier  labour,  in  a  word  by  men 
engaged  extra  to  the  fignting  estabbshment,  which  is  in  itself  insufficient  to 
do  this  work  and\its  own  besides. 
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constant  fostering  care  is  required  to  assure  the  attainment 
of  a  successful  result.  What  could  be  done,  were  all  ranks 
always  present  and  available,  becomes  difficult  of  execution, 
when,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  leave,  exchanges, 
promotion,  or  attendance  on  special  courses  of  instruction, 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  cure  temporarily  absent, 
and  when  the  men  are  occupied  in  various  duties.  In 
practice  we  still  adhere  largely  to  our  old  methods,  and  the 
company  commander  is  not  yet  what  the  regulations  intend 
him  to  be.  It  may  be  profitable  to  make  here  some  com- 
parison between  the  company  system,  as  described,  and  that 
obtaining  in  most  armies  on  the  Continent.  Under  the 
continental  system  the  battalion,  which  has  a  peace  strength 
of  about  400  or  500  and  a  war  strength  of  about  1,000  of  all 
ranks,  consists  of  four  companies.  Employments  and  duties 
are  few.  The  company  commander  has  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  the  training  of  his  men,  and  issues  his  own  orders, 
and  is  judged  by  the  results.  The  recruits  join  all  together 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  very  little  leave  is  customarily 
given  to  officers,  and  the  whole  service  proceeds  with  great 
regularity.  It  is  possible  to  allot  to  each  officer  within  the 
company  his  task :  to  one,  the  first  year's  recruits ;  to  another, 
the  older  men,  and  so  on ;  and  to  assign  permanently  certain 
seasons  for  certain  branches  of  instruction,  so  that  an 
inspecting  officer  knows  exactly  at  any  time  what  he  should 
expect  to  see,  and  the  commander,  similarly,  what  he  will  be 
called  on  to  produce. 

In  the  training  of  the  officers  alone,  in  promoting  self- 
reliance,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  development  of 
their  characters,  such  a  system  has  a  distinct  merit 

In  our  service,  the  foreign  company  system  has  its  paral* 
lei  in  a  battery  or  company  of  artillery  in  which,  with  its  two 
officers  of  captain's  grade  or  upwards,  the  presence  of  an 
officer  of  standing  in  command  is  always  practically  assured. 
This  is  a  very  necessary  condition,  but  it  is  one  which  is 
absent  in  the  infantry  battalion,  where  the  commands  of 
eight  companies  are  divided  among,  at  least,  eight  captains 
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or  majors,  and  any  casualty  amoug  these — and  such  are  fre- 
quent— ^necessitates  falling  back  on  the  junior  grade. 

But  the  question  of  the  number  of  companies  to  a 
battalion  is  not  to  be  decided  on  conditions  of  peace  training 
alona  The  continental  nations  have  doubtless  their  own 
reasons  for  giving  so  many  as  250  men  to  one  company  coxn- 
mander  in  war ;  possibly  the  difficulty  they  would  find  in 
providing  more  officers  is  the  cause. 

In  the  British  service  we  have  hitherto  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  smaller  company,  and  it  would  be  felt  that  250  of  our 
bayonets  and  rifles  would  be  rather  thrown  away,  if  disposed 
of  by  one  commander,  unless  effective  provision  were  pr&* 
viously  made  for  a  tactical  sub-division  of  his  command. 
Looking  to  the  nature  of  the  services  on  which  the  army  is 
recurrently  engaged,  the  provision  of  small  bodies,  fully 
officered,  for  tactical  and  other  employment  under  all  exi- 
gencies is  of  great  importance.  The  term  *'  fully  officered  "  is 
used  advisedly.  In  respect  of  the  proportion  of  officers  to 
men,  the  British  method  gives  a  far  more  satisfactory 
result,  and  one  much  more  suitable  to  our  needs  as  proved 
by  a  long  and  varied  experience,  than  would  the  adoption 
of  the  continental  plan  as  it  standa  We  may  be  certain 
that  the  increased  and  increasing  development  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fire-arm,  and  of  fire  tactics,  in  which  British 
infantry  has  ever  been  pre-eminent,  does  not  lessen,  but  will 
increase  the  importance  of  the  direction  and  regulation  of 
fire,  the  function  par  excellence  of  the  officer,  so  that  a  system 
which  gives  an  officer  to  some  36  men,  as  with  us,  must  by 
some  means  be  retained  in  preference  to  one  giving  60  men 
to  one  officer,  as  is  commonly  the  case  on  the  Continent. 

National  and  social  habits,  considerations  as  to  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  several  ranks  of  the  army,  and  as  to^the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  army,  stand  for  much  in  this 
question.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  requirements  of  the  training  of  men,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  a  self-reliant  class  of  officers  points  to  one  organiza- 
tion, whilst  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  proper  number  of 

L  2 
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officers  for  war,  in  view  of  our  unique  foreign  service,  has  led 
to  the  maintenance  of  another.  Perhaps  if  the  necessity  of 
the  retention  of  the  officers  were  felt  to  be  better  understood 
by  the  country  and  the  legislature,  there  would  be  less  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  solution  embracing  all  advantages. 

9.*  Administration. 

(a)  Paif  ifl  issued  by  station  paymasters,  and  no  longer  as  formerly  by 
regimental  paymasters.  The  jMymaster  does  not  enter  into  any  cash  trans- 
actions with  the  non-commissioned  oflScers  or  men,  but  disburses  the  money 
weekly  for  their  payment  to  the  captains,  in  cash  (when  his  office  is 
nearer  than  the  bank),  or  by  cheques.  The  captain  sends  in  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  required  in  adyance  and  a  full  account  of  its  expenditure  at  the 
end  of  each  month.'  The  captain  or  one  of  his  officers  pays  the  men  ;  the 
colour-sergeant  of  the  company  is  the  pay-sergeant  and  keepe  the  accounts, 
receiving  a  regular  aUowance  for  this  duty.  The  captain  settles  the  balance 
of  the  account  of  every  soldier  in  his  company  monthly.' 

Pay  has  for  some  years  been  issued  to  the  soldier  weekly ;  it  may  be 
issued  daily,  but  this  is  done  rather  as  a  punishment.  So  long  ago  as  before 
the  Peninsular  war,  pay  was  issued  weekly,  but  payment  daily  was  substi- 
tuted on  account  of  irregularities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  pay  of  a  soldier  of  the  infantry 
of  the  line  was  li.  a  day,  but  when  rations  were  provided  6d.  a  day  was 
stopped  to  pay  for  them.  When  troops  were  sent  abroad,  they  got  less 
pay  at  some  stations  than  at  others,  but  a  smaller  charge  was  then  made 
for  rations,  so  that  every  man  got  a  clear  6d.  a  day.  The  rations  in  Great 
Britain  were  usuaUy  provided  regimentally,  and  it  appears  that  owing  to  the 
increased  price  of  living  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  rations  for  6d. 
a  day,  for  we  find  that  in  1797  an  order*  was  published  stating  that  if  the 
rations  cost  more  than  this  sum  the  difference  might  be  charged  to  the 
government. 

In  1854  the  government  undertook  to  provide  the  bread  and  meat  ration 
to  every  man  for  4^^.  a  day,  and  this  arrangement  continued  in  force  until 
1873,  when  the  ration  was  issued  free. 

There  have  been  two  additions  of  pay  which  are  now  discontinued,  but 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here, — viz..  Id.  a  day  which  was  allowed  as 
*<  beer  money  "  and  which  was  discontinued  in  1873,  when  the  free  ration 
was  given ;  and  an  additional  Id.  a  day  granted  tj  soldiers  who  were  in  their 
second  period  of  service  in  June,  1867,  which  was  discontinued  on  1st  July, 
1881,  as  it  was  contrary  to  our  policy  to  encourage  men  to  enter  on  a  second 
term. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  good  conduct  a  warrant  was  issued  in  1886 

'  As  has  been  before  said,  the  adjutant,  for  convenience,  receives  the 
money  for  all  the  companies  in  one  sum,  and  distributes  it  to  the  captains. 
'  See  also  chap.  xvii. 
'  General  Order,  dated  War  Office,  25th  May,  1797. 
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grantiiig  a  "reward  of  additional  paj  and  dlBtinguisliiDg  marks  for  good 
conduct "  under  certain  rules,  llie  soldier  was  to  receive  1(2.  a  day  at  the 
end  of  7  years,  if  his  conduct  had  been  satisfactory  during  the  last  2.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  under  these  rules  young  soldiers  on  joining  were 
not  sufficiently  encouraged  to  behave  themselves  well  for  the  firsi  three  years 
of  their  service,  and  as  it  is  always  difficult  for  a  man  to  reform  his  character 
after  commencing  his  career  badly,  the  grant  of  Id,  was  given  first  after 
3  years'  service,  and  subsequently  after  2  years'  service.  2d.  was  given 
after  6  years,  8<f .  after  12  years,  4d.  after  18  years,  and  \d.  additional  after 
every  6  years  beyond  this.  If  a  soldier's  name  is  not  entered  in  the  defaulters' 
book  for  14  years  he  b  granted  good  conduct  pay  and  badges  2  years  earlier  than 
above  stated.  These  are  the  regulations  that  are  now  in  force.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  of  18  years'  good  conduct  may  be  recommended 
for  a  medal  with  a  gratuity  on  discharge  or  with  an  annuity  :  this  decoration 
was  instituted  in  1846. 

Deferred  pay  was  introduced  on  1st  April,  1876,  when  a  warrant  was 
issued  granting  additional  payment  for  past  services  to  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  under  certain  conditions,  either  on  their  discharge  or 
transfer  to  the  reserve.  It  was  first  fixed  at  a  rate  of  2d.  a  day,  and  is  now 
calculated  at  £8  a  year,  or  hs.  for  30  days.  The  title  to  this  deferred  pay 
accrues  to  soldiers  as  long  as  they  serve  with  the  colours,  or  in  the  reserve 
up  to  12  years  (as  an  annual  payment),  and  to  non-commissioned  officers  above 
the  rank  of  sergeant  up  to  21  years'  service. 

Deferred  pay  is  thus  an  institution  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  soldiers' 
service  as  inaugurated  in  1870,  and  recent  investigations  show  its  popularity 
with  the  class  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  It  acts  as  a  compulsory  saving  to 
help  the  man  to  "  look  about  him^"  or  to  make  a  start  in  life,  on  his  transfer 
to  the  reserve. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  changes  and  increase  of  pay 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  century : — 


1800. 

1867. 

1872. 

1876. 

1881-84. 

t 

1 

Dednction  for 
rations  6d. 

i 

Deduction  for 
rations  4||d. 

Bate  of  pay. 
Nodedoetion. 

i 

i 

1 

1^ 
5& 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

«.   d. 

«.   d. 

%.  i. 

«.    d. 

9.    d. 

«.  d. 

t.  d. 

«.  (2. 

«.    d. 

8ergeant*iDsJor  ... 

2    0} 

im 

t    4 

2  n\ 

8    6 

Z    9 

8  11 

5    0 

•  •• 

<^M.  aerxeant     ... 

2    Of 

2    8 

2    Si 

2  10 

2    9 

2  11 

4    06 

4    2 

Colour-eergeant  ... 

•  «• 

...      ^26 

2    l\ 

2    8 

2    7 

2    9 

8    0 

8    2 

Sergeant  ... 

in 

1  a  >  2  0 

1  n 

2    2 

2    1 

3    8 

2    4 

2    6 

Corporal    .„ 

0    8     1  1    4 
0    7       1    0 

0  n\ 

0    8( 

1    6 

1    4 

1    6a 

1    8 

1  10a 

Drummer 

'  1  If 

1    a 

1     1 

1    3a 

1     I 

1    8a 

Private      ... 

'    1    0 

0    6    j  1    0 

0    7i 

1    2 

1    0 

1    2a 

1    0 

1    2a 

a  If  in  first  term  of  service.  h  Increased  in  1884. 

H.B. — Soldiers  have  always  had  to  pay  for  extra  messing  out  of  these 
rates  of  pay. 
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Onie  paj  of  the  fint  cUus  army  reeerve  man  ib  4<;{.  a  day,  issued  quarterly 
in  arrear,  ^lu9  2d.  a  day  deferred  pay  iMued  at  the  end  of  each  fl™inm>l  jear, 
His  pay  is  remitted  to  him  from  the  dep6t  of  hiB  regiment. 

(6)  SifHem  of  mating. ^ln.  peace-time  the  usual  ration  for  the  soldier  is 
}  lb.  of  meaty  either  beef  or  mutton,  including  bone,  and  1  lb.  of  bread. 
Theie  rations  are  issued  daily  by  messes  to  the  companies'  orderlies  in 
the  presence  of  the  subaltern  on  duty.  The  number  of  men  per  mess,  which 
in  the  infantry  is  asually  the  number  that  each  barrack  room  contains,  is 
giren  eacli  morning  to  the  quartermaster,  and  the  meat  is  weighed  out  in 
messes  from  these  returns.  Cooking  is  under  the  direction  of  a  sergeant  cook, 
who  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  School  of  Cookery  at  Aldershot. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  besides  these  rations,  Tegetables,  flour,  groceries, 
milk,  &o.,  to  prepare  the  Tazious  meals ;  such  articles  are  not  allowed  by 
gOTemment,  and  have  to  be  bought.  For  this  purpose  each  man  in  mess  is 
charged  in  his  accounts  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  fixed  amount,  in  the  infiuitry 
usually  8^.  a  day,  which  is  formed  into  a  fund  in  each  company  for  the 
purchase  of  these  articles.    The  seigeants  mess  together  in  a  separate  mess. 

In  tpor  ^fNs  free  rations  axe  issued,  including  groceries  and  all  supplies 
Fhich  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  an  essential  principle  that  for  quality  of  the  supplies,  the  command- 
ing officer  and  his  officers  are  responsible.  The  quartermaster  sees  to  the 
quantities  and  the  departmental  issuer  may  assist  to  see  that  regulations  are 
obserred  and  check  irregularities,  but  beyond  this  it  is  on  the  officers  that  all 
responsibility  for  quality  lies,  and  they  are  themselTCs  to  be  judges;  more- 
oyer,  they  are  not  to  wait  for  complaints,  but  are  to  watch  and  observe  with 
extreme  yigiliince  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  complaint,  not  only  as  to 
the  food  as  cooked,  but  as  regards  the  supply  of  erery  kind;  for  this 
purpose  a  reiy  raluable  book'  on  meat  inspection  has  been  issued,  which 
CTcry  officer  diould  study.  The  terms  of  all  contracts  should  be  hung 
up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  orderly  room  or  elsewhere.  GDhe  aotiom 
of  the  commanding  officer  himself  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  insuring 
that  the  troops  get  that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Vigilant  inspection 
is  the  sole  corrective  to  that  system  of  lowest  tender  contracts,  which 
experience  has  shown  can  alone  be  adopted  with  contracts  of  this  nature. 

Of  late  there  have  been  lectures  given  and  classes  formed  to  give 
instruction  to  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  method  of 
judging  meat,  and  attention  has  been  closely  drawn  to  messing  and 
cooking;  the  results  have  been  most  successful,  and  the  soldiers'  messing 
has  consequently  been  much  improved. 

(c)  Clothing, — To  the  lay  mind  clothing  impUes  both  the  outer  gar- 
ments and  the  inner,  such  as  shirts,  but  in  the  army  the  term  has  a 
technical  signification ;  the  outer  garments  are  "  clothing,"  and  the  shirts, 
&c.,  come  under  the  head  of  "  necessaries."  Clothing  then  is  the  technieal 
term  for  the  man's  head-dress,  tunic,  frock,  trousers  or  kilt,  leggings,  and 
boots ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  is  returned  by  the  man  when 
done  with,  and  sold. 


>  "  Meat  Inspection."    Price  U.  M. 
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Okthing  ia  ianiad  for  the  most  purt  annually  on  the  1st  April.  ^ 
IVynnerly,  until  1st  April,  1881,  the  dothing,  when  issned,  became  the 
property  of  ^e  soldier.  Within  recent  years,  two  systems  hare  been 
known  to  the  serrioe.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  some  disadTan- 
tage  in  the  absenoe  of  inducement  to  keep  the  clothing  in  good  order, 
whilst  under  the  old  system,  when  it  was  the  soldier's  property,  there 
was  some  inoonrenienoe  from  the  rested  right  of  the  man  in  the  garments, 
and  this  constituted  a  hindrance  to  his  employment  on  work  which  would 
wear  it  out  sooner  than  usual. 

Clothing  is  supplied,  except  in  India,  by  the  Army  Clothing  Department, 
which  has  a  &ctory  at  Pimlioo,  London.  At  the  proper  time  the  men  are 
measured,  sise  rolls  are  made  out  and  sent  to  Pimlico,  and  the  clothing 
is  issued  in  the  sixes  as  demanded.  The  sergeant  master-tailor,  a  qualified 
tradesman,  fits  the  garments  on  the  men  j  employing  soldiers  from  the  ranks 
as  tailors,  and  paying  them  for  their  work. 

Soldiers  serring  in  the  Mediterranean  and  some  foreign  stations,  hare 
lighter  clothing  issued  to  them,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  Hong  Kong, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Ceylon,  the  troops  hare  three  white  cotton 
frocks,  and  three  white  cotton  pairs  of  trousers  issued  as  clothing  instead  of 
a  tunic  and  tweed  trousers.  In  India  the  clothing  consists  o£  a  tunic  and 
serge  frock  issued  alternate  years,  and  a  pair  of  serge  trousers  every  year, 
in  addition  to  which  an  allowance  is  issued,  on  which  each  soldier  is  required 
to  keep  up  three  suits  of  American  drilL  This  cotton  cloth  suit  is  dyed 
for  actiye  sendee,  to  a  workmanlike  earth  colour,  and  then  constitutes  the 
famous  and  weU  known  "  Khaki  rung"*  uniform,  in  which  so  much  good 
work  has  been  done. 

(<f)  JfecetsorMr. — ^Necessaries  comprise  shirts,  socks,  brushes,  Ac,  which 
the  recruit  receiyes  free  on  joining,  under  the  name  of  a  *'  free  kit,"  and 
subsequently  keeps  up  at  his  own  expense. 

(e)  5is0-K£t.*- On  embarkation  for  stations  abroad  soldiers  are  given 
what  is  called  a  "  sea-kit,"  containing  articles  for  lue  during  the  Toyage, 
such  as  a  bag,  flannel  belts,  worsted  cap,  a  blue  serge  or  khaki  frock  and 
trousers,  soap,  &c. 

(/)  Squipmeni, — This  is  a  technicel  term  in  the  army.  It  applies  to 
the  articles  such  as  arms,  ralises  and  belts,  ammunition  pouches,  etc.,  which 
are  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  to  the  commanding 
officer  o£  the  battalion  or  unit,  according  to  its  establishment.  It  also 
embraces  the  other  articles  supplied  from  the  same  source,  such  as  tools, 
transport  wagons,  or  carte,  which  are  borne  on  the  "  equipment  ledger." 

Thus  '*  equipment "  is  held  in  trust  by  the  unit,  and  hence  a  soldier,  when 
transferred  to  another  accounting  unit,  usually  goes  without  the  equipment 
of  which  he  may  hare  been  in  charge,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  specially  trans- 
ferred with  him. 

{g)  Special  wrramgemBnU  for  Active  service. — ^When  soldiers  are  em- 

1  An  alteration  in  the  system  of  issue,  kc.,  of  clothing  will  probably  be 
made  this  year,  1893. 

'  Kkaki  runfff  lit :  dust-colour. 
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ployed  in  expeditious  abroad,  such  as  in  Egypt  or  other  parts  of  Africa,  they 
are  generally  prorided  with  a  special  dress  which  has  been  issued  to  them 
free  of  charge,  but  in  the  event  of  mobilisation  for.  war  in  Europe,  the  army 
would  probably  be  dotbed  in  its  ordinary  marching-order  dress.  When  the 
reservist  joins  the  dep6t  he  will  be  provided  with  two  kersey  frocks  instead 
of  a  tunic  and  one  frock,  in  other  respects  he  will  be  clothed  exactly  as  the 
men  in  the  battalion.  All  the  tunics  of  the  men  in  the  battalion  are  also 
given  into  store,  and  a  field-kit,  consisting  of  a  worsted  cap,  dasp  knife,  tin 
of  grease  (for  the  boots),  and  a  housewife  is  issued  to  every  soldier  taking 
the  field,  free  of  charge.  The  following  articles  are  taken  in  the  battalion 
store  wagons  as  a  reserve  : — 100  pairs  of  boots,  a  shoemaker's  tool  chesty  and 
28  lbs.  of  soap. 

Thus  the  army  is  thoroughly  habituated  to  change  its  garb  to  suit  the 
Mrvica  or  the  climate.  This  should  be  well  understood  by  all,  so  that 
loosening  of  dress  should  carry  with  it  no  loosening  of  discipline. 

(A)  Arrangemenit  for  tick, — At  every  military  station  there  is  a  hospital 
which  is  provided  with  all  the  necessary  requirements  appertaining  thereto. 
To  each  hospital  there  is  appointed  one  or  two  medical  officers,  and  non- 
oommiseioned  officers,  and  privates  belonging  to  the  Modical  Staff  Corps.^ 
When  a  man  is  admitted  as  a  patient,  he  is  given  hospital  clothes.  There 
are  in  many  hospitals  reading  rooms,  and  grounds  in  which  those  that  are 
oonvalesoent  can  walk  about ;  their  friends  can  visit  them  at  certain  hours. 

If  any  man  is  dangerously  ill  a  communication  is  at  once  sent  to  his 
friends.  In  many  hospitals  the  regimental  canteen  supplies  note  paper  and 
envelopes  free,  to  enable  men  to  write  to  their  friends ;  and  the  hospital 
wardmaster,  who  issues  the  paper,  stamps  the  letter  and  charges  the  man's 
account.  Thus  a  24-hours'  or  more  delay  in  getting  paper  or  stamps  from 
the  man's  company  is  saved. 

During  the  time  a  man  is  in  hospital  he  has  *!d,  a  day  stopped  from  his 
pay.  In  wartime  these  regulations  are  modified ;  the  men  generally  have  to 
wear  their  uniform,  and  have  to  take  with  them  their  anus  and  equip- 
ment. 

10.  Instruction  of  the  soldier.     (1)  Obligatory, 

(a)  Drill, — ^The  two  and  a*half  months'  training  for  the  regular  recruit, 
or  the  49  days  allowed  for  the  militia  recruit,  is  designed  to  enable  him  to 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  after  he  joins  the  home  or  militia  battalion  of  his 
regiment. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  first  drilling  and  setting  up  a 
recruit  receives.  It  must  not  be  slurred  over ;  we  can  hardly  tell  how  much 
a  man's  sense  of  discipline  and  his  "  morale,"  if  not  his  actual  morals,  are 
affected  through  the  manner  in  which  his  early  drill  is — first — taught,  and 
— secondly — learnt. 

(b)  Musketry. — This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  infantry  soldier,  as  it  is 
designed  to  teach  him  to  shoot.    200  rounds  are  allowed  for  the  so-called 

^  See  chap.  xv.  for  Medical  Staff  Corps. 
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'*  reoruito'  ooone  "  And  200  roandB  for  the  "  inuned  aoldien' "  annual  ooone. 
The  trained  soldiers'  coarse,  like  the  recruits'  course,  is  at  prescribed 
ranges,  so  far  as  the  first  126  rounds  are  concerned,  but  the  reat  of  it  is  more 
practical,  and  is  arranged  by  the  battalion  commander,  who,  as  long  as  he 
observes  certain  regulations,  may  order  the  companies  to  be  exercised  as  he 
thinks  fit— Tie,  at  "field  firing,"  ''long  range  Tolleys,"  "  skirmishing,"  and 
other  ^n  discipline  practices  at  targets  representing  an  enemy.  He 
can  cause  each  man  to  expend  64  rounds  in  these  practices.^ 

Besides  this,  1,200  rounds  can  be  expended  bj  each  battalion  under  the 
orders  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district  or  station  in  any  exer- 
cise he  may  think  fit  to  order.' 

(e)  Caw^panjf  FiM  Training, -—JSTferj  year,  during  the  drill  season  if 
possible,  two  companies  at  a  time  are  struck  ofE  duty  to  undergo  what  is 
called  a  course  of  *'  field  training  "  under  its  officers.  Six  days  prerious  to 
the  commencement  of  the  course,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
companies  are  specially  instructed  and  examined  in  map-making  and  reading, 
and  practised  in  finding  the  way  from  one  place  to  another  by  aid  of  a  map. 
The  course  in  which  tiie  companies  are  exercised  occupies  eighteen  working 
days,  and  the  subjects  are  briefly  as  follows : — "  fire  discipline,"  **  adyanoe 
and  rear  guards,"  "working  parties,"  "reconnoitring,"  "outpost  duties," 
''  camping,"  etc.  The  captain  is  permitted  to  yary  the  course  somewhat, 
if  it  seems  expedient  to  him  to  do  so.  In  the  afternoon  he  giyes  a  lecture  to 
explain  the  next  day's  work  and  its  object.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the 
eompanies  are  examined  by  the  battalion  commander,  and  sometimes  by  the 
general  officer  commanding  the  district. 

{d)  OymnoHwm.'^lik  most  garrisons  there  exists  a  gynmasium.  Be- 
emits  are  exercised  therein  for  li  hours  daily  in  simple  exercises.  Trained 
sokUers  haye  a  more  extended  course,  attending  eyery  alternate  day  for  one 
hour  for  a  course  which  lasts  three  months.  Besides  this,  -battalions  are 
exercised  in  "  running  drill."  They  run  800  yards  at  first,  increasing  to 
1,000  yards. 

(2)  OptioTial  and  Special  Instrtiction. 

(«)  School. — ^At  nearly  every  camp  or  garrison,  and  at  most  dep6ts  there 
is  estabUshed  an  army  school.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  afford  the 
soldier  the  opportunity  of  improving  himself,  and  to  assist  those  who  are 
desirous  of  promotion  in  obtaining  the  necessary  certificates.  The  hours  at 
which  the  school  is  open  vary,  but  the  most  generally  popular  time  is  in  the 
evening.  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  boys  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  have  not  got  2nd  class  school  certificates  are  obliged  to  attend,  but 
with  the  men  attendance  is  voluntary.  Commanding  officers,  however,  are 
enjoined  to  encourage  as  many  as  have  not  educational  certificates  to  attend, 
so  that  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to  become  non-commissioned  officers  they 

^  The  10  remaining  rounds  are  used  for  individual  practice  or  match 
shooting. 

s  Money  prises  are  siven  to  the  best  shots  in  individual  firing  and  also  to 
the  best  sections  in  field  firing. 
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maj  be  able  to  derire  foil  benefit  from,  the  ranoiu  libnriee  and  reading 
tooms  that  hare  been  established  in  eveTy  barrack  for  their  recreation. 
There  are  no  fees  for  attendance. 

(/)  Field  Sketching, — ^In  eyeiy  battalion  classes  are  formed  during  the 
winter  months  for  the  instraction  of  non-commisBioned  offioen  in  field 
sketching.  The  instructors  are  officers  seleeted  by  the  commanding  officer. 
A  small  supply  of  instruments  for  this  purpose  is  provided  by  the  gorem- 
ment. 

{0)  FortifleaHon. — ^When  opportunity  offers,  battalionb  or  companies  are 
called  upon  to  go  through  a  shoit  course  of  instruction  in  field  works.  The 
course  lasts  eleren  working  days  and  consists  of  Tnakfng  a  field  redoubt, 
constructing  obstacles,  msSdng  gabions,  fascines,  Ac.,  and  escalading.  There 
are  also  classes  formed  three  times  a  year  at  the  School  of  Militaty  Engineering 
at  Chatham,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  limited  number  of  non-com- 
missicmed  officers  of  infantry  in  field  works,  who  qualify  themseWes  as 
assistant  instructors. 

(h)  Qun  DriU, — ^A  certain  number  of  infantry  soldiers  sre  instructed 
from  time  to  time  in  '*gpm  drill."  In  some  garrisons  should  there  not  be  a 
suffioient  number  of  artillerymen  to  man  all  the  guns,  infisntry  soldiers  may 
be,  and  sometimes  are,  called  upon  to  assist  in  this  duty. 

(t)  Signalling. — In  eyeiy  battalion  there  are,  besides  one  officer 
instructor,  two  nou'commissioned  officer  assistant  instructors  in  signalling,^ 
who  must  haye  obtained  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  School  of  Army 
Signalling  at  Aldershot,  or  from  one  of  the  three  Presidency  schools  in 
India.  During  the  summer  months  classes  are  formed  consisting  of  one 
officer  and  nine  rank  and  file.  Bach  battalion  must  haye  six  qualified  sig- 
nallers, and  in  the  autumn  of  eyery  year  the  inspector  of  army  signalling 
inspects  them  and  reports  on  their  proficiency  or  otherwise. 

(k)  Pioneer  C2a«r.— -In  peace  time  there  are  ten  pioneers  to  a  battalion 
under  the  charge  of  a  seigeant ;  in  war  time  the  number  is  increased  to 
eighteen.  This  sergeant  must  haye  a  certificate  from  the  School  of  Militsiy 
Engineering  at  Chatham.  The  pioneers  of  the  battalion  form  a  small  body  of 
artificers  competent  to  execute  simple  repairs  to  the  barracks  and  any  other 
minor  work  required  by  the  battalion.  They  are  selected  according  to  their 
trades ;  carpenters,  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  and  smiths  being  found  the  most 
useful.  A  smith  can  on  application  be  placed,  until  competent  to  shoe 
horses,  under  the  farriers  of  any  cayalry  regiment. 

(I)  TrcMupart  DnHet.  —In  order  to  provide  an  adequately  trained  person- 
nd  for  the  regimental  transport  of  a  battalion,  certain  battalions  are  given 
a  few  horses  and  wagons  to  form  the  nucleus  of  their  regimental 
transport.  They  are  employed  on  regimental  work  or  the  duties  of  the  station 
imder  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  of  the  battalion  trained  to  these  duties, 
with  a  small  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  As  opportunities 
admit,  men  of  the  battalion  are  taught  riding  and  driving  with  the  Army 
Service  Corps  or  their  own  regiments,  and  their  names  borne  on  the  books  as 
"instructed  men.**    Each  driver  receives  two  pairs  of  drawers,  a  pair  of 

pantaloons  and  a  pair  of  "  putties." 

I  I  ii-i.iii.      .11.1         I  I 

^  One  only  is  paid  6J.  a  day,  see  Pay  Warrant,  art.  691. 
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(m)  M^utUed  I%fii%§rff. — Battalion»  st  home  ure  called  apon  in  t«m  to 
send  one  officer,  two  aergeante,  ooe  corporal  and  thirty  privates  to  Aldershot 
or  the  Curragh  to  be  instrueted  in  the  duties  of  mounted  infantiy.  The 
men  teleoted  for  this  sernoe  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  mmletrj  and 
good  shots.  After  thej  have  been  through  a  course,  which  lasts  for  ten 
weeks,  they  return  to  their  battalions  and  are  available  for  employment 
in  case  of  war.^ 

{%)  8ir0icher  Bmt^s  and  AmhuUmee.—Two  men  in  every  company 
must  be  trained  as  **  stretcher  bearers  "  and  **  in  rendering  first  aid  to  the 
wounded."  A  non-commissioned  ofllcer  is  also  detailed  to  take  charge  of 
them  when  tiieir  services  are  required.  Instruction  is  given  in  iiiese  duties 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  districts.  Classes  are  formed  occasionally,  the 
ooone  consistiog  of  twelve  lectures  and  drills.  All  trained  regimental 
stretcher  bearers  are  required  to  attend  at  least  four  stretcher  drills  annually. 
In  several  stations,  both  officers  and  men  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
valuable  courses  of  instruction  in ''first  aid  to  the  injured"  (including 
stretcher  drill)  which  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  John  Ambti- 
laoce  Assocdfttiop.* 

11.  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Equipment. 

A  rifle  and  full  equipiaent  are  on  charge  of  the  bat- 
talion for  eadi  sergeant  and  rank  and  file,  except  the  band 
and  pioneers,  according  to  the  establishment,  and  these  arms 
are  numbered  as  belonging  to  the  battalion  (see  p.  152). 
The  sergeant-major  has  one  pistol  for  instructing  the  staff 
sergeants,  who  in  war  time  are  thus  armed 

The  companies  at  the  depdt  are  supplied  with  an  extra 
number  of  unserviceable  rifles  marked  D.P.,  for  drill  purposes 
only,  with  which  to  train  the  recruits. 

Some  infantry  battalions  have  a  machine  gun  in  charge, 
and  in  each  battalion  certain  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  these  weapons.  Ball 
cartridges  at  the  rate  of  20  rounds  per  rifle  are  issued  to  each 
battalion,  independently  of  ammunition  for  practice^  All  the 
ammunition  is  kept  in  the  regimental  magazine,  and 
only  guards  and  escorts  carry  ball  ammunition  in  their 
pouches  in  peace  time ;  20  rounds  are  served  out  to  them 
when  going  on  duty,  and  they  return  it  into  the  magazine 
when  the  duty  is  completed. 

'  See  chi^.  is. 

'  The  Ambulance  Department  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England.    Headquuters,  St.  John's  Gate,  ClerkenweU,  £.C. 
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Rifles  and  equipment  to  complete  the  home  battalion  to 
war  establishment  are  kept  at  the  place  of  mobilization  in 
charge  of  the  Ordnance  Store  Department,  and  are  issued  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  battalion  there  stationed  when 
the  order  goes  forth  to  mobilize. 

There  are  at  each  dep6t  500  stands  of  arms  and  equipment  kept  in  reserre 
for  the  purpose  of  issue  to  the  dep6t  when  it  is  increased  on  mobilization  bj 
the  surplus  reservists  and  young  soldiers  (see  p.  139). 

The  ammunition  provided  per  rifle  in  the  field  is  as  follows  t — 
100  rounds  carried  by  the  soldier. 
65      „  „      in  the  small-arms  ammunition") 

oarts,>  or  on  the  mules IBattahon 

20  rounds  in  the  battalion  baggage  wagons        . .  J      ^^^^^^* 

Total  185 

This  is  issued  to  the  battalion  commander  on  his  requisition  at  the 
"  place  where  the  second  regimental  equipment  is  kept,"  as  is  mentioned 
later. 

The  British  infantry  is  equipped  with  what  is  called  the  "  valise  equip- 
ment." This  consists  of  a  valise  or  bag  carried  on  the  back  which  contains 
the  "  field  kit "  together  with  20  rounds  of  ammunition  ;  it  is  attachable  to 
the  straps  (called  braces)  which  are  on  the  body  of  the  soldier,  passing  over 
his  shoulders  and  fastened  to  a  belt  round  his  waist.  The  great-ooat  is 
carried  on  the  waist-belt  or  worn  on  the  person,  the  mess-tin  is  carried  between 
the  valise  and  the  coat,  and  the  two  pouches,  which  will  contain  eighty 
rounds  of  ammunition,  are  fastened  to  the  waist-belt  in  front ;  a  haversack 
and  a  water  bottle,  worn  over  the  shoulders  with  separate  straps,  and  a  pair 
of  leggings,  complete  each  man's  "  turn  out." 

50  per  cent,  of  the  men  carry  intrenching  implements,  namely,  a  smaU 
spade,  the  handle  of  which  forms  a  pick.  The  weight  of  the  entire  equip- 
ment including  the  rifle  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition  is  about  50  lbs. 
Most  of  these  articles  can  be  detached,  or  worn  separately,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  service  on  which  the  soldier  is  employed  may  require. 

The  Magazine  Rifle. — The  arm  is  the  Lee-Metford ;  it  is  a  bolt-action, 
smaU-bore,  magazine  rifle,  sighted  from  200  to  2,900  yards. 

The  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  a  military  rifle  is  to  have  the  trajectory 
as  flat  as  possible,  so  that  an  error  in  sighting  should  not  be  of  much 
consequence,  especially  at  medium  and  decisive  ranges.  To  this  end  it 
must  have  a  high  muzzle  velocity,  which  can  only  be  given  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  explosive  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bullet. 

To  give  the  Martini-Henry  buUet  the  required  muzzle  velocity,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  charge  of  powder  to  such  an  extent  that  the  barrel 

^  The  ammunition  is  packed  in  specially  made  boxes  in  the  carts ;  each 
S. A.  Ammunition  Box,  Mark  XIY.  contains  1,100  rounds  of  cordite  ammu- 
nition and  weighs  76  lb.  10  os.  (See  §  6786  "  list  of  changes,"  &c.) 
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would  hare  to  be  made  much  thicker  at  the  breech^  and  oonsequently  the 
rifle  would  be  heayier ;  besidee,  the  recoil,  which  is  always  a  great  di^triment 
to  accurate  shooting,  would  be  thereby  considerably  increased.  It  therefore 
became  necessaxy  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  bullet  and  make  it  smaller, 
which  means  a  small-bore  rifle.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  u  not 
advisable  to  go  in  this  direct  ion,  as  the  bullet  must  have  sufficient  destructive 
power,  and  also  must  not  be  so  light  as  to  be  unduly  deviated  from  its 
course  by  wind. 

The  Lee-Metford  rifle,  which  has  a  bore  of  '303  of  an  inch  and  carries 
a  bullet  1*26  inch  long,  weighing  215  grains  Av.,  seems  to  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements. The  rifle  shoots  with  great  accuracy,  and  at  500  yards  distance  the 
culminating  or  highest  point  of  the  trajectory  easily  covers  a  man  standing. 
The  rifle  can  be  used  as  a  single  loader,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  store  of 
ten  cartridges  in  the  magazine,  to  use  at  a  crisis,  such  as  a  cavalry  charge,  in 
the  final  stages  of  the  attack  or  defence,  or  a  sudden  rush  of  savages.  The 
weight  of  the  rifle  is  9  lbs.  10  ozs.  and  it  has  a  sword-blade  bayonet  12 
inches  long ;  the  muzzle  velocity  is  2,000  feet  per  second,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  recoil.  The  bullet  is  composed  of  lead  and  antimony,  with  an  envelope 
of  copper  and  nickel ;  the  explosive  is  called  Corditey  which  when  exploded  is 
smokeless ;  10  rounds  of  such  ammunition  weigh  10  ozs.  Both  the  rifle  and 
the  ammunitioQ  seem  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

12.*  Regimental  Transport. 

The  regimental  transport  on  service  is  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  intrenching  tools,  ammunition,  ofiicers'  baggage, 
spare  boots,  clothing  materials,  and  all  camp  requisites 
besides  two  days'  rations*  for  the  battalion.  When  the 
troops  halt,  the  wagons  are  available  for  use  under  the 
director  of  transport  in  bringing  up  provisions,  &c.  to  the 
front 

The  transport  aUowed  to  a  battalion  that  takes  the  field  for  home  defence 
is  6  carts  (1  for  intrenching  tools  and  4  for  ammunition'),  and  4  wagons 
(each  drawn  by  four  horses),  80  horses,  2  mules  for  ammunition,  and  17 
drivers.  A  subaltern  is  appointed  transport  officer  and  he  has  a  sergeant 
under  him ;  both  are  mounted  on  government  horses.  For  service  abroad  11 
wagons  are  aUowed  including  3  for  tents  when  needed.  This  necessitates 
an  increase  of  horses  and  drivers  to  58  and  82  respectively.  There  is  also 
another  mule  allowed  for  medicsl  panniers. 

^  Yiz. :— One  day's  current  and  one  day's  preserved  ration  besides  an  extra 
day's  grocery  ration ;  also  the  man  carries  the  unexpended  part  of  his  day's 
ration  and  an  emergency  ration  on  his  person  (Field  Army  Establishments, 
p.  10). 

'  With  regard  to  the  ammunition  supply  it  may  be  said  that  the  British 
allowance,  namely  ((5  rounds  per  man,  carried  in  the  four  battalions'  carts  is 
mors  than  is  provided  for  b\  any  other  nation. 
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Tlie  wagODB,  hamesi,  &o.,  in  exoeBs  of  what  the  battalion  may  have  in 
paaoe,  are  issaed  on  mobilization  from  the  stores  where  the  Ist  and  2nd 
regimental  equipment  are  kept,  and  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  staff  trained 
to  transport  duty  within  the  battalion. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  regimental  transport  of  the 
British  infantry  with  that  of  the  armies  on  the  continent  as 
there  all  the  battalions  forming  the  regiment  (generally  three 
in  number)  march  together,  and  the  regimental  transport  is 
for  all  of  them — ^whereas  in  our  service  the  transport  as  above 
given  is  for  one  battalion  only.  In  continental  armies,  the 
regiments  generally,  having  more  or  less  permanent  quarters, 
are  in  charge  of  the  whole  plant  of  wagons,  &c.  at  all  times, 
and  mobilization  is  thereby  facilitated. 

The  transport  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  officers' 
baggage,  camp  equipment,  and  a  day's  provisions  is 
much  the  same  as  ours,  but  the  numbers  of  vdiiicles  depend 
on  their  capacity.  The  Austrians  have  only  two-horse 
wagons  (a  few  with  three  horses  abreast),  and  these  light 
wagons  are  probably  an  economy  besides  shortening  the 
column.  In  Austria  the  regimental  transport  is  classified  in 
such  a  way^  as  to  facilitate  very  much  the  orders  for  a  march, 
inasmuch  as  part  of  it  carries  what  is  of  immediate  necessity 
in  any  engagement,  and  part  is  merely  baggage  which  need 
only  follow  on.  This  common-sense  arrangement  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  such  a  classification  should  become  regu- 
lation and  be  observed  in  all  tables  for  the  other  arms,  as  well 
as  for  infantry,  so  that  the  troops  should  be  aware  of  it.    At 


^  The  classification  in  the  Austrian  Infantry  is  for  the  regiment  of  4  bat- 
talions : — 

16  2-horBe  company  ammunition  wagons    . .     Troop  colmnn. 
2      „        priyate  sutler's  wagons    . .         . .  I 
8      „        wagons  for  meat  transport  (2  per  >  I^hting  train. 

battalion)  J 

2  2-borBe  equipment  wagonll  for  regimental'' 

headquarters 
8  2-horse  equipment  wagons  (1  for  eveiy  2 
companies)          . .         • .         . .         . .  ^ 
12  2-hor8e  supply  wagons '   Supply  column. 

Total  48.  wagons. 


»•  Baggage  train. 
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present  it  is  only  referred  to  academically  in  Colonel  Eoth- 
well's  "Lectures  cm  Staflf  Duties,  1890/'  page  15S,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  not  being  regulation  is  ignored.  It  would 
be  well  if  at  Kriegsspiel  (war  game)  the  fighting  train  at 
least  were  always  on  the  board. 

13.  MbUlization. 

(a)  When  a  battalion  is  mobilized  for  honu  defejice  it  will 
form  part  of  the  army  corps,  division,  or  brigade  to  which 
the  station  it  is  in  at  the  time  is  told  off.  The  battalion 
receives  at  the  station  where  it  is  quartered  its  complement 
of  army  reserve  men  from  the  depdt,  and  the  extra  arms  and 
equipment  necessary  to  complete  its  numbers  to  war  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  its  cooking  utensils  and  intrenching 
tools,  and  the  vehicles  in  which  they  are  carried,  the  hturness, 
saddlery,  kc,  all  called  the  first  regimental  equipment,  and 
kept  ready  at  the  ordnance  store  for  the  station.  The  pro- 
cedure as  to  obtaining  horses  and  drawing  the  second  regi- 
mental equipment  is  shown  in  Chapter  XXIX.  (mobilization) 
and  in  the  "  Mobilization  Begulations." 

To  one  battalion  in  each  brigade  there  is  attached  a 
machine  gun  detachment,  consisting  of  one  ofiSicer,  one 
sergeant,  and  firom  eleven  to  sixteen  rank  and  file,  with  two 
machine  guns  either  drawn  on  wheels  by  eight  horses  or 
carried  on  eight  pack  animals.  These  men  belong  to  the 
battalion  but  are  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  field  establishment 
As  a  tactical  unit  these  gims  are  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  general  commanding  the  brigada 

(6)  Mobilization  of  the  Foreign  Battalion, — As  has  b^n 
before  said  the  peace  establishment  of  all  the  battalions 
serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  India,  and  the  East,  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  war  establishment.  They  would  not,  there- 
fore, require  many  men  to  complete  them  (6  sergeants  and 
79  rank  and  file  is  the  actual  increase).  If  ordered  to 
be  mobilized,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  draft  at 
tiie  depot,  to  embark  to  join  the  foreign  battalion.  This 
would    be  composed    of   reservists.       The    transport  and 
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equipment  suitable  to  the  country  in  which  the  troops  were 
intended  to  operate,  would  go  with  them  or  be  collected  at 
the  base  of  operations. 

Infantry  in  Brigade  and  Divisum} 

The  detailed  com{)osition  of  the  various  units — viz.,  the 
brigade,  division,  and  army  corps,  will  be  found  in  the 
tables  in  appendix  in  connection  with  Chapter  XXVIII.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  a  brigade  of  infantry  (as  of  any 
other  arm,  i.e.,  cavalry)  is  composed  of  that  description  of 
troops  only,  with  such  accessory  establishments  as  are 
necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

Brigade. — An  infantry  brigade  oonBiBts  luuaUj  of  four  battalions  with 
a  detachment  of  machine  guns,  on  wheeled  carriages.  A  major-general 
commandB,  with  his  staff  of  a  brigade  major  and  aide-de-camp ;  and,  attached, 
are  a  company  of  army  service  corps  for  the  serrice  of  supply  and  carriage  of 
baggage,  and  a  bearer  company  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  wounded.  When 
the  brigade  is  in  camp  or  marching  there  b  a  field  officer  of  the  day,  who 
has  command  of  the  guards  and  picquets.  The  outposts  and  adyanced  guard 
duties  are  usually  taken  by  battalions  in  turn. 

JjifBUum. — The  division  is  the  smaUest  unit  in  which  the  different 
arms  of  the  service  find  their  place  side  by  side,  t.s.,  infantry,  cavaliy, 
artiUeiy,  and  engineers.  Its  composition  as  to  fighting  troops  is  usually  2 
brigades  of  infantry  as  above,  and  besides,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  three 
batteries  of  field  artillery  (forming  a  brigade  division  imder  a  lieut. -colonel), 
an  ammunition  column  (also  under  the  artillery),  and  a  field  company  of 
engineers.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  company  of  army  service  corps,  and  a 
field  hospital  establishment.  The  whole  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant- 
general,  whose  chief  staff  officer  is  an  assistant  adjutant-general. 

The  service  of  the  army  in  the  field,  particularly  as  to  outposts  and  guards, 
is  usually  done  by  brigades. 

14.*  Inspection, 

Unlike  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the  engineers,  which 
are  inspected  as  to  technical  efficiency  by  general  officers  of 
their  several  branches,  the  infantry  look  for  their  inspections 
to  the  general  commanding  the  brigade  or  command  in  which 
the  unit  finds  itself. 

The  inspection  is  an  annual  one.  It  is  directed  first  to  the  well-being  of 
the  battalion  in  quarters,  and  the  management  by  the  commanding  officer, 
regimental  staff,  and  company  officers,  each  so  far  as  their  sphere  extends. 

'  iSee  Tables  in  the  appendix. 
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Ererjiihing  relfttin^  to  housing,  dothing,  feeding,  book-keeping,  in61nd« 
ing  pay,  acoounta,  and  all  that  is  called  "  interior  economy "  is  brought 
under  renew.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  customs  of  the  regiment,  on 
which  so  much  depends,  which  is  inimical  to  good  order,  or  is  a  short- 
coming, it  should  then  come  to  notice.  Similarly  if  there  are  good  customs 
springing  up,  they  may  be  noted  and  their  observance  propagated  elsewhere. 
The  inspection  is  directed,  secondly,  to  the  technical  duties  of  the 
infantiy  arm,  the  style  and  correctness  of  drill,  the  efficacy  of  the  instruc- 
tion giyen  to  the  battalion  in  field  manosuyre,  and  in  outpost  and  analogous 
duties,  and  also  to  proficiency  in  shooting  (musketry).  The  capacity  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  is  watched,  and  that  of  the  officers  in  eyery 
respect  tested  and  reported  on.  On  these  reports  the  future  adyancementof 
the  officer  depends. 

The  fonnal  inspection  necessarily  occupies  more  than  one 
day,  hut  iwptction  has  a  wider  interpretation.  A  corps  under 
the  command  of  a  general  officer  is  said  to  be  under  his  "  in- 
spection and  advice/'  functions  which  he  exercises  as  often  as 
he  has  the  opportunity,  and^  with  improving  facilities  of  com- 
munication, the  opportunities  tend  to  increase.  Some  of  the 
important  results  of  inspections  are  indirect,  i,e.,  work  done 
in  expectation  of  what  will  be  called  for.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  review  how  very  much  depends  on  the  mode  in 
which  inspections  are  conducted,  and  the  spiiit  in  which  they 
are  received. 

15.*  Annual  Manoeuvres  and  Field  Training, 

The  object  of  all  the  drill  and  training  that  the  soldier 
undergoes  is  to  make  him  fit  to  take  the  field  before  an  enemy. 
The  primary  instruction  is  carried  out  by  the  infantry  on 
their  drill  grounds,  but  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  troops 
should  be  trained  to  work  across  a  country,  and  further 
be  brought  together  for  combined  manoeuvring  during 
peace  time;  indeed  it  is  essential  for  success  in  modern 
warfare.  The  great  difficulty  in  England  has  always  been 
to  obtain  suitable  ground  for  thus  exercising  the  troops. 
The  countiy  selected  should  be  varied  by  hills  and  woods 
with  open  and  enclosed  lands,  so  that  every  tactical 
experience  may  be  gained  by  officers  and  men  of  all  arms  of 
the  service.  It  must  cover  a  considerable  area,  so  as  to  allow 
space  to  admit  of  practical  manoeuvring  and,  moreover,  it 
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sliotild  be  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from  year  to  year, 
BO  that  the  officers  employed  may  gain  fresh  experience. 
Nearly  every  year  a  part  of  the  army  at  home  is  thus 
exercised,  but  only  a  part,  and  many  officers  remain  who  get 
no  opportunity  of  sharing  in  manoeuvres  or  practising  tlie 
leading  of  troops,  while  many  unite  get  little  work  beyond 
their  barmck  exercises.  Owing  paitly  to  the  location  of 
the  barracks,  which  have  to  be  occupied  whether  con- 
veniently situated  for  instruction  or  not,  the  assembly  of 
large  bodies  of  the  three  arms  is  impeded;  but,  though  a 
universal  adoption  of  the  annual  manoeuvre  system  may  be 
beyond  reach,  its  partial  realization  is  still  a  great  gain. 
Failing  larger  opportunities,  operations  in  enclosed  country, 
and  even  by  one  arm  alone,  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
stimulating  militaiy  interest  and  knowledge  It  is  only  by. 
taking  trouble — often  through  the  initiative  of  officers — that 
the  object  of  securing  the  advantage  of  field  operations  of 
some  kind  to  all  units  can  probably  be  best  attained. 
Through  a  careful  adaptation  of  means  the  need  for  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money  can  sometimes  be  avoided. 
In  India  manoeuvring  camps  are  annually  formed  in  each 
of  the  Presidencies,  and  it  is  quite  the  exception  if  a  British 
battaUon  misses  attending  one  or  other  of  them. 

At  home  we  made  a  good  beginning  with  field  manoeuvres 
on  the  introduction  of  the  modern  system  in  1871-2,  but  in 
subsequent  years  a  recurrence  of  minor  wars  intervened: 
later,  the  resumption  of  manoeu'^es  became  essential 

The  armies  on  the  Continent  we  trained  at  manoeuTreB  erery  autumn,  and 
generally  this  instruction  U  given  to  eyery  traction  of  troops  in  eaoh  country. 
The  generals  in  command  have  the  disposal  of  a  certain  sum,  and  each  makes 
his  own  scheme  for  the  manceuTres  in  his  district.  The  maooeuvres  follow 
on  the  instnicUon  which  each  arm  receires  by  itself  in  work  in  the  open 
during  the  season.  In  erery  garrison  the  companies  may  be  seen  at  an  early 
hour  marching  long  distances  into  the  country  for  field  exercises.  For  the 
actual  mancBuyres  the  brigades  are  assembled  and  exercised  often  one  against 
the  other,  then  the  diybions,  and  lastly,  perhaps,  the  aimy  corps.  The 
Prussian  army  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  this  system.  Other 
countries,  warned  by  the  experience  of  the  desperate  shiughter  and  suicidal 
defeat  to  which  troops  are  exposed  who  are  led  by  officers  untrained  to 
field  operations,  hare   all  followed  suit.     In   Germany,  when   tibey  haye 
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money  enough  or  circumstanceB  admiti  reserres  may  be  called  up,  and  the 
iroopB,  more  or  less,  haye  war  equipments,  but  this  is  the  exception ; 
the  main  point  is  that  all  should  in  some  way  be  manoeuvred.  The  troops 
are  usually  quartered  in  the  Tillages  and  march  long  distances  to  reach 
them.  On  one  or  more  nights  of  the  (say)  six,  that  the  operations  last/ 
the  troops  bivouac  surrounded  by  straw  shelters. 

The  laige  open  spaces  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  India, 
greatly  facilitate  the  opportunities  of  practical  manoeuvring  in  comparison 
with  the  enclosed  country  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  open  spaces  here  and  there,  ground  not  different  from  that 
on  which,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  engagements  might  take  place,  and  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  arrange  very  instructive  manoBuvres  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Europe  these  manosuvres  take  place  immediately 
after  harvest,  so  that  as  little  damage  may  be  done  as  possible  to  the  crops, 
and  the  farmers  are  compensated  for  any  real  injury  that*  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  troops  passing  over  them.  In  India  the  manoeuvres  take  place 
diring  the  cold  weather,  but  the  crops  are  then  always  off  the  land. 

Money  spent  in  affording  to  our  troops  the  valuable  ex- 
parience  which  can  alone  be  gained  from  field  manceuvres  is 
money  well  spent,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  progress 
which  has  recently  been  made  in  giving  them  this  experience. 

16.*  Regimental  Tnstitides. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  new  barracks  have  been 
erected  in  this  country  which  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
sanitation  present  a  remarkable  improvement  on  the  old  ones, 
and  are  much  appreciated  by  both  ofiScers  and  men.  The 
policy  is  generally  to  construct  them  at  the  larger  stations,  as 
at  Aldershot  and  the  Curragh,  to  facilitate  the  assemblage  of 
all  anns  of  the  service  together  for  tactical  training. 

There  are  no  men  in  the  class  of  life  from  which  soldiers 
are  drawn  who  are  so  well  accommodated  as  they  are.  The 
rooms  are  warm  and  comfortable^  there  are  good  ablution 
rooms  and  baths,  each  man  has  a  clean  bed  with  plenty  of 
blankets  in  cold  weather,  three  meals  a  day,  and  very 
frequent  amusement  provided  for  him. 

There  are  many  old  barracks  still  extant,  but  a  consider- 
able sum  has  been  expended  of  late  with  the  object  of  com- 
pleting them  in  modem  requirements. 

Under  the  term  "  regimental  institutes "  are  embraced, 
under    one    management,    what    existed    previously,    and 
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notably  since  about  1865,  under  the  names  of  regimental 
canteen  and  grocery  shop,  recreation  room,  and  library. 

In  ereiy  barrack  there  are  rooms  set  apart  for  the  "  regiinental  instituie," 
which  represents  what  in  civil  life  would  be  called  a  club.  Its  object  is  to 
supply  the  soldier  with  almost  eyex^thing  he  may  require  at  moderate  prices, 
and  to  provide  for  his  recreation  and  amusement.  This  institute  is  divided 
into  two  branches  :-* 

1st. — The  refreshment  department,  including  the  canteen  for  beer,  the 
coffee-room  for  light  refreshment,  and  the  shop  at  which  grooeries  and 
other  articles  can  be  purchased — each  separate  from  the  others. 

2nd.  —The  recreation  department,  which  embraces  reading-rooms  (some- 
times with  billiard  tables  attached),  libraries,  skittle  alleys,  shooting 
galleries,  theatre,  &c. 

This  institute  is  under  the  direct  supervision  and  management  of  a 
committee  of  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer.  The  second  in 
command  is  generally  the  president  with  two  captains  (if  possible)  as 
members ;  besides  this  there  is  a  sub-committee  of  three  non-commissioned 
officers.  There  is  a  steward,  who  is  (if  possible)  a  pensioner  (generally 
some  old  colour-sergeant  or  quartermaster-sergeant  who  has  been  formerly 
in  the  regiment),  he  is  assisted  by  other  pensioners  if  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, or  if  not,  by  soldiers  from  the  ranks  to  act  as  waiters  and  shop- 
men. Any  soldier  or  his  wife  may  deal  at  the  regimental  shop,  but  to 
enter  the  recreation  rooms  a  small  monthly  subscription,  not  exceeding  6^. 
for  sergeants,  4(f.  for  corporals,  and  3^.  for  privates,  is  exacted.  The 
reading  rooms  are  provided  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  magazines, 
and  attached  to  them  generally  is  a  circulating  library  belonging  to 
government.  Writing  tables  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper  (free  of  charge), 
are  usually  also  provided,  and  the  rooms  are  comfortably  furnished.  Hot 
coffee  in  the  early  morning,  soup*  and  supper  in  the  evening,  can  be  procured 
at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

The  canteen  is  a  "well  conducted  beer  shop,***  and  as  such,  it  must  of  course 
be  worked  so  as  to  produce  a  profit.  This  is  very  jealously  watched,  and  the 
fund  so  raised  applied  in  aid  of  other  branches  of  the  institute,  and  also  in  the 
support  of  games  and  sports,  and  other  objects  of  approved  utility  for  the 
men  at  large ;  (see  p.  152  as  to  application  of  this  fund  in  aiding  the  oomfort 
and  convenience  of  the  sick  in  hospital — a  worthy  object). 

In  fact  the  army,  without  knovring  it,  has  been  for  nearly  80  years  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what,  it  is  believed,  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 
''Gothenburg  system,"  under  which  the  profits  by  the  sale  of  liquor  are 
employed,  under  careful  supervision,  for  the  good  of  the  community.  There 
is  hardly  any  detachment  station,  however  small,  where  the  officers  do  not 
manage  to  establish  a  canteen  for  the  men,  usually  as  a  branch  from  the 
parent  institution. 

The  fund  arising  from  canteen  profits  is  very  usefully  applied  in  supple- 

^  In  some  regiments  soup  is  given  free  of  charge. 

'  Mr.  Childers'  definition  in  1882,  during  his  mim'stry,  when  directing  the 
separation  of  the  canteen  from  the  grocery  9hop. 
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minting  the  sabsoriptions  whioli  officers  make  to  further  regimental  sporte. 
The  £aTourite  games  of  the  British  soldier  are  cricket  and  football.  Every 
battalion  has  dubs  to  which  many  belong.  The  men  usually  pay  a  small 
■ubsoription,  and  an  officer  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  funds. 
Under  ordinary  circnmstances  a  day  is  fixed,  frequently  on  the  anni- 
versary of  some  action  in  which  the  corps  has  borne  a  prominent  part,  for 
what  are  called  *'  regimental  sports."  These  consist  of  all  sorts  of  athletic 
exeroises,  such  as  running,  jumping,  lifting  weights,  putting  shot,  and 
turning  out  in  marching  order,  for  which  prixes  are  given.  There  are 
usually  a  number  of  competitors  for  each  event,  and  this  meeting  is  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest. 

17.*  Employment  in  Trades. 

In  the  new  barracks  provision  has  been  made  for  regi- 
mental workshops,  not  only  to  enable  the  pioneers  to  carry 
on  their  trades,  but  also  with  a  view  to  inducing  soldiers  in 
the  ranks  to  assist  them,  or  to  learn  a  trade  which  may  be 
useful  to  them  on  their  return  to  civil  life  when  transferred 
to  the  reserve.  The  workshops  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer,  and  in  charge  of  the  pioneer  seigeant, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  seek  out  workers,  and  bring  them  to  the 
shops  to  work  during  their  leisure  hours.  If  capable  work- 
men can  be  found  they  are  employed  by  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  the  repair  of  the  barracks  they  occupy,  and  also  in  other 
military  work,  for  which  they  may  be  suited,  and  for  which 
they  are  paid. 

Eveiy  encouragement  is  given  to  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  a  trade,  but  at  present  they  are  very  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  The  policy  of  encouragement  of  learning  trades  has  been  kept  in 
view  for  many  years.  Circumstances  militate  against  its  success  at  home, 
where  soldiers  are  very  young  and  their  time  is  m  uoh  occupied.  Abroad  it  has 
better  prospects.  •  In  India,  at  all  the  large  stations,  every  year  there  is  a 
**  soldiers*  industrial  exhibition "  at  which  is  exhibited  work  done  in  the 
regimental  shops  during  the  year.  Substantial  money  prises  are  offered  for 
the  best  work  in  the  various  departments,  and  some  very  creditable  work  is 
usually  produced.  All  the  articles  are  offered  for  sale  and,  after  deducting  a 
smaU  percentage  for  expenses  and  the  price  of  material,  the  profits  are  given 
to  the  workers.  The  Indian  government  gives  a  grant  of  money  annually 
for  the  prises. 

There  are  in  every  battalion  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops,  to  make  and 
repair  garments  and  boots ;  any  capable  man  can  work  in  these  shops,  and 
thereby  gain  extra  wages.  The  clerks  in  the  various  offices  also  gain  con- 
siderable experience  in  conducting  correspondence  and  in  clerks'   work 
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generallj.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  every  opportunity  is  given  to  any 
man  so  disposed  to  improve  himself  in  the  trade  he  may  be  acquainted  with, 
or  to  learn  one  he  may  fancy,  thus  enabling  all  soldiers  to  become  better 
fitted  to  earn  a  living  in  civil  life  on  passing  to  the  reserve  than  they  were 
when  they  enlisted. 

18  *  Furlough, 

In  England,  from  the  15th  October  to  the  14th  Maitih, 
25  per  cent,  at  a  time  of  the  effective  strength  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  a  battalion  are  permitted  to 
have  "  furloughs,"  i.e.,  leave  of  absence  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

They  can  take  with  them  their  clothing,  greatcoats,  and  waist  belts,  and 
the  railway  companies  have  of  late  consented  to  grant  them  a  return  ticket 
to  any  place  they  want  to  go,  for  single  fare,  a  privilege  which  has  been  much 
appreciated.  They  receive  an  advance  of  pay,  and  an  allowance  of  M.  a 
day  in  lieu  of  rations,  during  the  time  they  are  granted  leave  to  be  absent. 

For  shorter  periods  of  leave  of  absence,  not  exceeding  a  week,  '*  passes  " 
are  granted  by  officers  commanding  companies  to  weU-conducted  soldiers, 
and  even  recruits,  to  enable  them  to  visit  their  friends.  Permanent  passes 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer  are  also  granted  to  corporala  and  weU- 
oonducted  privates  with  good  conduct  badges  to  remain  out  of  their  quarters 
until  midnight.  Sergeants  can  remain  out  until  this  hour  without  special 
permission.' 

19.*  Married  JRolL 

Every  corps  has  its  married  establishment,  and  the  families 
on  this  establishment  are  given  quarters  with  fuel,  or  lodging 
money  in  lieu,  and  certain  privileges  as  to  rations ;  separation 
allowances  when  the  husband  is  away  on  duty ;  free  passage 
from  place  to  place  on  relief,  &c. 

The  establishment  allows  60  per  cent,  of  the  sergeants  and  three  or  four 
per  cent,  of  the  rank  and  file  to  be  married.  The  first  essential  for  a  candi- 
date is  that  he  should  have  his  commanding  officer's  leave  before  contracting 
marriage ;  next,  that  there  should  be  a  vacancy  on  the  establishment. 

The  commanding  officer  may  not  give  leave  to  a  corporal  or  a  private  to 
many  uxdess  he  has  £5  in  the  savings  bank,  two  good  conduct  badges,  and 
seven  years'  service.  All  warrant  and  superior  non-commissioned  officers 
may  be  married  and  on  the  establishment. 


^  The  grant  of  these  privileges  was  first  essayed  at  Aldershot  in  1868-9 
under  €kneral  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett. 
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Thus  the  policy  is  to  make  satisfactory  provision  for 
superior  non-commissioned  officers  and  sergeants  in  respect 
of  maniage,  and  to  keep  it  witiiiin  strict  limits  as  to  rank 
and  file,  whose  re-engagement  in  army  service  it  is  not 
sought  to  encourage  (see  also  p.  102).  Indeed  it  would  seem 
more  logical  to  let  all  sergeants  be  married  and  to  reduce 
the  numbers  allowed  amongst  other  ranks,  whose  continu- 
ance in  service  with  the  colours  is  not  so  much  desired. 

The  class  formerly  known  as ''  married  without  leave " 
were  and  are  a  trouble  and  discredit  to  the  army ;  the  proper 
place  for  a  man  who  is  married,  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in 
the  establishment,  is  with  the  reserve. 

20.  Local  (Imperial)  Infantry  in  Colonies. 

(a)  West  India  SegimerU. — ^The  West  India  Begiment  is 
composed  of  two  battalions,  and  a  dep6t  located  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  One  battalion  is  on  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  headquarters  at  Jamaica,  and  one  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  with  hettdquarters  at  Sierra  Leone. 

This  regiment  has  hitherto  maintained  its  old  "  regular  " 
organization ;  and  is  on  the  same  footing  as  to  officers  as  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  so  that  an  officer  once  posted  to  it  would, 
unless  he  exchanges  or  is  specially  transferred,  serve  his  whole 
career  therein. 

The  establishment  is,  in  officers,  a  very  strong  one — viz., 
6  lieutenant-colonels,  6  majors,  17  captains,  42  lieutenants, 
and  18  second  lieutena&t&  Thus  the  junior  ranks  exist  in 
much  laiger  proportion  to  the  senior  than  is  the  case  in  the 
line,  there  bSing,  in  the  West  India  regiment,  60  subalterns 
to  28  captains  and  field  officers,  and  in  the  line  30  subalterns 
to  22  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  battalion  in  the  West  Indies 
numbers  1011  of  all  ranks,  that  in  Africa  912,  and  the  depdt 
300.  A  number  of  the  staff  sergeants  are  white,  the  mass  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  are  coloured,  and  are 
recruited  in  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  in  Jamaica* 

The  men  are  partially  instructed  and  have  practice  as 
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artiUerymen,  doing  duty  as  such,  when  required,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Af  riceu 

(6)  Horvg  Kong  EegimerU. — The  Hong  £ong  regiment  is 
oiiganized  on  the  system  of  a  battalion  of  native  infantry 
of  the  Indian  army. 

The  British  officers  are  S  in  number — viz.,  1  commandant, 
2  wing  commanders,  each  commcmding  half  a  battalion  (4  com- 
panies), the  senior  of  these  being  also  second  in  command  of 
the  battalion,  and  5  wing  officers  (including  1  adjutant  and 
1  quartermaster). 

The  native  officers  number  17 — ^viz.,  8  subadars  com- 
manding companies,  one  being  subadar-major  and  senior 
native  officer,  and  9  jemadars^  including  an  assistant  adju- 
tant. 

The  establishment  is  similarly  composed  to  that  of  a 
British  regiment  and  numbers  1012  of  all  ranks.  Sergeants 
are  called  havildars,  and  corporals  naiques.  Of  these  the 
company  has  6  havildars,  6  naiques,  besides  2  buglers. 

On  the  formation  of  the  regiment  in  1892  aU  the  British 
officers  first  posted  to  it  belonged  to  the  Indian  staff  corps, 
but  for  the  future,  officers  of  the  British  service  are  to  be 
considered  eligible.  They  would  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  subject  to  extension  if  necessary.  The  native 
ranks  are  enlisted  for  a  term  of  five  years  with  the  option 
of  re-engaging  on  entering  the  fifth  year  of  service,  if  ap- 
proved. 

The  rates  of  pay  and  staff  allowances  for  British  officers 
are  those  granted  to  officers  of  the  Indian  staff  corps  serving  in 
India,  together  with  a  local  allowance  of  100  rupees  a  month 
in  lieu  of  Colonial  allowances,  and  with  free  quarters.  Special 
rates  of  pay  are  laid  down  for  native  ranks.  Pensions  are 
granted  to  the  men  on  completion  of  21  years'  service.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file  get  deferred  pay. 
The  regulations,  &c.,  as  to  interior  economy  are  according  to 
those  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  battalion  is  wholly  of  the  Mahommedan  classes, 
natives  of  the  Punjab  and  North  West  Provinces  of  India. 
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21.  SoYAL  Mabins  Light  Ikfaktbt. 

The  whole  of  the  Boyal  Marine  forces  are  paid  on  the 
Naval  vote  and  are  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  infantry  are  grouped  in  three  divisions  at  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  and  Chatham.  The  depdt  is  at  Walmer,  where  all 
recruits  join  and  are  trained  pietty  thoroughly  before  joining 
their  divisions,  the  course  lasting  about  a  year,  and  including 
instruction  in  gunnery. 

Officers  and  men  are  drafted  from  the  divisions  to  serve 
on  board  ship  in  detachments  as  required ;  when  thus  afloat 
they  are  under  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  When  serving  ashore 
they  are  under  the  Army  Act,  and,  for  discipline,  are  under 
the  general  officer  commanding  the  military  district,  and  are 
exercised  by  him  at  drill  and  manoeuvres  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  so  far  as  circumstances, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  military  training  under  Admiralty 
orders,  permit.  As  regards  pay,  interior  economy  and  inspec- 
tion of  every  kind  the  Eoyal  Marines  have  their  own  regu- 
lations, enforced  through  the  Deputy  Adjutant- Genei^al,  Royal 
Marines,  independently  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
military  district 

When  on  active  service  the  Royal  Marines  are  frequently 
employed  on  shore  in  companies  or  battalions,  and  are  then,  for 
the  time  being,  brigaded  with  other  land  forces,  or  are  other- 
wise disposed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  regular  troops. 
For  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  see  Chapter  XII.,  and  for 
supply  of  officers  see  Chapter  XVIIL 
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Mounted  Infantey. 

From  the  days  of  Alexander  to  those  of  Napoleon  the  crea- 
tion of  a  force  of  infantrj — ^possessing  the  steadiness,  the 
solidity,  and  the  weapons  of  the  highly  trained  foot  soldier — 
yet  capable  of  making  rapid  marches,  has  been  the  ambition 
of  every  great  commander.  Ko  victory  can  be  made  complete, 
no  advance  secured,  no  retreat  effectively  protected  without 
the  co-operation  of  infantry.  The  power  and  effect  of 
cavalry  acting  alone  has  in  all  ages  been  found  to  be  evan- 
escent without  the  co-operation  of  infantry  to  enable  them 
.to  reap  the  reward  of  victory  or  to  save  the  defeated  from 
.total  rout.  The  real  dif&culty  has  always  been  to  obtain  au 
infantry  which  shall  have  the  requisite  power  of  locomotion, 
and  some  of  the  mobility  of  cavalry,  without  loss  to  its 
value  as  infantry. 

In  the  endeavour  to  overcome  this  dif&culty  the  great 
leaders  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  created 
.the  dragoon  force,  which,  distinct  from  "  horse  "  and  "  foot," 
was  intended  to  combine  the  shock  tactics  of  the  one  with 
the  tire  power  of  the  other.  This  system,  followed  by  Napoleon 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  previous,  and  of  later,  attempts  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  dragoon  regiments,  permanently  constituted,  became 
cavalry  pure  and  simple,  merging  their  value  as  "  foot "  in  the 
more  dashing  and  attractive  rdle  of  "  horse." 

The  experience  of  recent  years,  in  our  varied  and  trying 
campaigns  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  has  shown  that 
a  mobile  and  i-apidly  moving  infantry  in  the  field  is,  for 
us,  a  grave  necessity.  The  efforts  of  an  infantry  equipped 
and  trained   upon  the  European  model,  are  paralyzed  in 
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the  face  of  an  active  native  enemy  operating  on  the  inter- 
minable sands  of  Egypt  or  the  Sudan,  the  monotonous 
rolling  grass  plains  of  South  Africa,  or  the  sultry  forests  and 
swamps  of  Burma.  European  soldiers  on  foot  alone  cannot 
contend  against  such  an  enemy  when  it  is  a  question  of 
guarding  from  surprise,  of  making  a  rapid  advance,  or  of 
completing  a  victory.  Necessity  has  therefore  compelled 
•each  of  our  commanders  in  turn  to  improvise  on  the  spot 
as  best  he  could  some  species  of  extra  mobile  infantiy, 
mounted  upon  ponies,  horses^  camels,  or  other  animals  suited 
to  the  climate  and  country. 

The  importance  of  a  rapidly  moving  mounted  force, 
equipped  and  armed  as  infantry,  had  been  overlooked,  in 
spite  of  the  experiences  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  War  of  Secession  in  America.  The 
Americans,  having  no  repressive  military  traditions  to  hamper 
them, evolved  the  organization  and  employment  of  amounted 
force,  which,  suited  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country,  combined  the  action  of  a  rapidly  moving  infantry 
widi  the  utmost  mobility  of  cavalry.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  early  successes  of  the  Southern  armies  were  due  to 
Uie  excellence  of  their  horsemen,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  collapse  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Qeneral  Lee  and  its 
surrender  at  Appommatox  court  house  was  mainly  due  to  the 
enterprise,  vigour,  and  power  of  the  northern  mounted  troops. 

Beading  aright  the  lessons  of  the  American  war,  leading 
nulitary  opinions  in  this  country  have  long  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  this  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  and  have  recognized  that  while  modem  cavalry 
mnst  be  trained  to  act  on  foot  if  required,  effective  fire  action 
can  never  be  expected  from  cavalry  trained  as  such.  Our 
.own  regulations  do  not  contemplate  that  cavalry  should 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  long  continued  fight  with  firearms. 
Dismounted  cavalry  can  never  be  expected  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  infantry  unless  the  present  system  of 
training  and  equipment  of  the  cavalry  is  radically  changed, 
to  the  probable  detriment  of  its  efiiciency  as  cavalry. 
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Amongst  European  nations  the  Russians  alone  have  fol- 
lowed the  American  lead,  as  regards  cavalry  equipment  and 
tactics.  While  the  British  cavalry  has  held  to  the  training 
and  tactics  common  to  all  the  great  European  powers, 
Bussia  excepted,  a  small  proportion  of  the  infcmtry  of  the 
line  has  been  so  organized  and  trained  that,  while  capable  of 
great  expansion  in  numbers,  it  can  be  supplied  with  the 
extra  means  of  locomotion  necessary  to  enable  it  to  co- 
operate with  the  cavalry — ^thus  giving  to  a  cavalry  force  the 
advantage  of  the  additional  fire  power  which  brought  such 
success  and  renown  to  the  American  cavalry  leaders  in 
1862-65. 

Our  existing  system,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter,  besides  providing  a  force  of  infantry  capable  of 
co-operating  with  cavalry,  gives  to  each  infantry  battalion 
a  small  nucleus  of  picked  men  who  can,  if  required,  act  with 
it  as  scouts  or  orderlies,  mounted  or  otherwise  provided 
with  the  requisite  means  of  locomotion. 

The  following  are  the  objects  in  view  in  the  introduction 
of  mounted  infantry  as  an  accepted,  though  not  a  permanently 
embodied  portion  of  the  British  army.^ 

1. — To  provide  a  force  of  infantry  which  shall  be  capable 

of  co-operating  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 

when  required. 

2. — To  provide  as  many  infantry  battalions  as  possible 

with  a  nucleus  of  selected  officers  and  men  trained 

to    act    as  rapidly  moving    infantry,  for    service 

on  colonial  expeditions,  campaigns  in  uncivilized 

countries,  or  otherwise. 

Experience  warns  us  against  setting  up  a  permanently 

organized  body  of  mounted  infantry.      If  provided  with 

horses,  the  time  occupied  in  their  care  and  manipulation 

prevents  the  proper  training  of  the  men  in  their  infantry 

duties,  for  the  careful  performance  of  which  alone  they  exist. 

It  is  moreover  found  that  sufficient  knowledge  of  riding  and 

*  See  tbe  official  Begulations  and  Field  Seirice  Manual  for  Mounted 
Infanla^,  1889. 
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horse  management  can  be  gained  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  training  without  incurring  the  unnecessary  expense 
of  a  permanently  mounted  force.  Infantry  soldiers  who  are 
permanently  associated  with  horses  must  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  speedily  lose  their  identity  as  simple  foot 
soldiers. 

British  infantry  hare  repeatedly  been  employed  as  mounted  infantry 
during  the  present  centuiy.  The  Camel  Corps  organised  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  from  infantry  detachments,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conquest  of 
Seinde.  A  similarly  organized  force  under  Sir  John  Boss  performed  equally 
splendid  work  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  irhiJe  a  small  body  of  infantry 
mounted  on  ponies,  organized  and  commanded  by  Captain  Hayelock  (now 
Gknend  Sir  Henry  Havelock-AUan)  finally  dispersed  in  a  few  days  the 
mutineers  in  the  Shahabad  district,  who  had  successfully  defied  the  efforts 
of  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  for  many  weeks.  In  South  Africa, 
mounted  infantry  played  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  war  operations  of 
1878-70-81.  In  Egypt,  during  the  campaigns  of  1882, 1884, 1886,  and  more 
recently  in  Burma,  mounted  infantry  provided  either  with  horses,  smaU 
ponies,  or  camels,  have  borne  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  aohierement  of 
success  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  until  February,  1888,  that  the  necessity  of 
training  infantry  during  peace  as  mounted  infantry  upon  a 
recognized  system  was  officially  acknowledged.  Directions 
were  then  issued  for  the  organization  and  training  of  a 
limited  number  of  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  composed 
of  detachments  from  different  infantry  regiments  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  an  oiganization  suitable  to  the 
given  conditions  was  drawn  up  by  Major  (now  Colonel) 
Hutton,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  system  thus  initiated 
was  given*  A  force  of  mounted  infantiy  thus  denized 
would  be  available  for  whatever  means  of  locomotion  the 
necessities  of  the  campaign,  or  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  country,  might  render  most  desirable.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  men  trained  to  ride  horses  and  to  horse  manage- 
ment would  be  readily  suited  to  the  care  and  manipulation 
of  mules,  camels,  waggons,  carts,  or  cycles.  It  was  moreover 
obvious  that  for  colonial  expeditions  or  campaigns,  horses  or 
ponies  would  be  the  most  probable,  as  well  as  the  most 
suitable,  means  of  conveyance.  The  training  of  all  detach- 
ments selected   for  mounted  infantry  has  therefore  been 
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hitherto  conducted  upon  horses  or  cobs,  and,  to  save 
expense  in  the  initial  experiments,  the  training  was  at  first 
conducted  during  the  winter  months  only,  upon  a  small 
number  of  horses  lent  hj  several  cavalry  raiments  during 
the  furlough  season,  when  they  could  be  most  easily  spared 
without  interfering  with  the  cavalry  training.  The  organiza- 
tion and  training  thus  begun,  proved  so  successful  that  it  was 
eventually  decided  in  1891  to  persevere  with  it  and  to 
provide  a  limited  number  of  specially-purchased  cobs  for  the 
purpose,  and  thus  gradually  to  make  the  mounted  infantry 
independent  of  any  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry  in 
regard  to  horses. 

In  this  manner,  by  degrees,  a  system  of  organization  has 
been  built  up  at  Aldershot,  which,  with  little  expense  and 
without  adding  to  the  existing  cadres  of  the  army,  provides 
the  companies  of  mounted  infantry  required  either  for  a 
foreign  expedition  or  for  home  defence.  The  whole 
campaigning  equipment  necessary  for  eight  companies  is  kept 
in  the  army  corps  stores  at  that  station,  and  the  whole 
of  the  horses  necessary  upon  a  national  emergency,  have 
been  duly  registered  by  the  i-emount  department.  Effective 
machine  guns  have  yet  to  be  supplied  and  a  system  of 
instruction  in  their  use  has  still  to  be  arranged.  The 
following  is  the  system  of  organization  and  training  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  and  which  is  now  laid  down  for 
mounted  infantry  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire : — 

A  small  but  complete  detachment  of  one  officer  and  32 
noD-Gommissioned  officers  and  men,  is  furnished  from  each  of 
certain  selected  infantry  battalions.  Each  detachment  thus 
composed^  forma  one-fourth  of  a  company  and  is  so  organized 
that  it  can  be  used,  either  independently  as  a  small  unit  in 
itself,  or,  in  ooi^imction  with  three  other  detachments,  as  a 
complete  company. 

A  sample  of  the  company  organization  is  given  below.^ 

*  See  also  the  Regulations  for  Mounted  Infantry,  Ist  January,  18S9. 
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Companies  thus  organized  and  trained  can  be  amalgamated 
and  fonned  into  battalions  when  required,  and  provided  with 
whatever  form  of  locomotion  may  best  suit  the  requirement 
of  the  campaign. 

The  unit  furnished  from  each  infantry  battalion,  while 
sufficient  in  itself  as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  body  if  required, 
is  not  80  considerable  in  number  as  to  cause  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  battalion  from  which  it  is  drawn  if  on  the 
peace  establishment^  and  it  is  certain  that  upon  a  general 
mobilization  of  the  reserves  the  withdrawal  of  so  small  a 
detachment  for  mounted  infantry  duties,  would  not  afifect 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  infiantry  battalions. 

The  course  of  training  lasting  some  two  and  a  half  months, 
consists  of  instruction  in  riding,  stable  duties,  infantry  drill 
in  single  rank  adapted  for  mounted  service,  and  field-firing. 
The  shoeing*smiths,  saddlers,  and  transport  drivers,  receive 
their  training  as  such  under  special  arrangements.  The 
whole  of  the  drill  and  instruction  is  given  personally  by  the 
officers  themselves,  and  the  course  of  training  entaUs  much 
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hard  work  and  assiduous  attention  on  the  part  of  all  ranka 
At  its  termination  a  printed  parchment  certificate  is  given 
to  each  man  stating  his  proficiency  in  *'  riding,"  stable-duties/' 
•*  mounted  infantry  duties,"  and  "  general  remarks."  These 
certificates  are  much  prized  and  are  of  value  in  glutting 
employment  for  the  recipient  after  his  discharge,  as  groom, 
stableman,  helper,  &c. 

Two  hundred  and  four  officers  and  3,670  N.C.O.'s  and 
men  have  passed  through  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the 
training  centres  established  at  Aldershot,  the  Curragh,  and 
Shomcliffe,  between  Feb.  1888  and  Dec.  1892,  and  many 
officers  of  the  militia,  volunteers,  and  colonial  forces  are 
included  in  this  number.  Service  in  the  mounted  infantry 
is  very  popular  with  all  ranks  and,  as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  is 
found  in  obtaining  the  best  men,  who  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  in  other  respects  adequately  represent  their 
own  regiments,  to  volunteer  for  a  corps  formed  for  special  and 
arduous  duty.  Companies  of  mounted  infantry  have  been  simi- 
larly organized  as  instructional  cadres  and  now  exist  in  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  and  Burma.  In  India  also,  arrangements 
have  been  carried  out  for  the  instruction  of  small  detach- 
ments of  infantry  in  riding  and  stable  duties  wherever  local 
conditions  admit 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  authorized  organization 
and  establishment  for  war  of  a  mounted  infantry  battalion.^ 
The  principles  of  the  system^  the  organization,  and  the 
training,  briefly  given  above,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
organization  and  inaintenance  of  whatever  mounted  infantry 
might  have  to  be  raised  tmder  the  exigencies  of  any 
campaign  or  local  expedition.  A  pair  of  cord  breeches 
and  a  pair  of  putties  are  the  only  articles  of  clothing 
to  be  added  to  those  of  the  infantry  soldier,  while  for 
equipment,  a  waistbelt  bandolier,  for  the  carriage  of 
his  ammunition,  is  the  only  special  article  required. 
It  must  always    be   borne  in  mind  that  mobile   infantry 

^  S«e  appendix. 
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whether  called  mounted  infantry  or  cyclists  have  one  and  the 
same  duty  to  perform  and  that  their  raison  dUtre  is  identical. 
The  essential  fact  to  be  impressed  on  all  is  that  they  are  and 
are  to  remain  infantry,  and  that  the  means  of  locomotion 
provided  by  horses,  ponies,  camels,  or  mechanical  contrivances, 
to  give  them  an  increased  mobility,  are  merely  as  the  means 
to  the  end  of  their  more  effective  service  as  infantry. 


N 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Horse   Supply, 
1.  Introductory. 

It  is  manifest  that  unless  a  theatre  of  war  be  of  a  quite 
exceptional  character,  horses  are  indispensable  to  an  army  for 
its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transport.  This  requirement  may  be 
reckoned  under  three  counts — ^viz.,  (1)  horse  supply  for  the 
ordinary  establishment,  wherewith  in  peace  to  train  the  army ; 
(2)  that  to  complete  the  army  to  war  strength  on  mobiliza- 
tion ;  and  (3)  that  to  make  good  the  waste  during  war. 

British  interests  have  often  suffered  from  failure  in 
providing  each  of  these  items.  As  to  the  first  the  Crimean 
war  may  be  cited.  The  army  took  the  field  with  an  inadequately 
trained  field  artillery ;  the  absence  of  any  trained  transport 
corps  was  a  still  more  lamentable  defect.  As  to  the  second 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  any  rapid  expansion  have  always 
been  apparent — notably  so  recently  as  1882  on  the  embark- 
ation  of  an  army  corps  for  Egypt ;  and,  as  to  the  third,  the 
Wellington  (Peninsular)  despatches  show  that  commander's 
difficulties :  "  it  is  inconceivable  how  fast  the  horses  of  both 
cavalry  and  artillery  fall  off,"^  and,  "  the  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry,  which  has  not  yet  done  a  day's  duty,  is  obliged  to 
leave  here  nearly  100  horses.  .  .  I  hope  therefore  you  will 
send  us  the  remounts  as  fast  as- you  can."'  As  a  general  illus- 
tration, however,  of  the  straits  to  which  an  army  maybe  reduced 
from  want  of  horses,  the  condition  to  which  our  army  in  the 
Crimea  was  brought  may  be  instanced.  General  Sir  John 
Adye  wrote,  in  *'  A  Eeview  of  the  Crimean  War,  1859  " : — 

*'The  ooxmniseariat  land  transport  had  dwindled  down  at  one  time  to 
little  more  than  800  animals ;  and  the  sea  transport  had  been  also  temporarily 
deranged  by  the  gale.  Owing  to  this  terrible  state  of  affairs,  the  troops  conld 
not  reeeire  proper  food ;  the  clothing  they  so  urgently  required  could  not  be 
carried  up  from  Balaclava ;  the  huts  to  shelter  them  remained  on  board  ship 

1  Wellington  to  Castlereagh,  22.  6. 1809.        '  Und,  27.  6. 1800. 
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or  encumbered  the  strand.  For  the  same  reason,  fuel,  one  of  their  most 
urgent  want«,  could  not  be  conTey  ed  to  camp.  The  result  was  that  the  troops, 
suffering  from  oTerwork,  exposure,  night  marches,  short  rations;  indifferent 
shelter,  and  insuiBcient  clothing>  fell  sick  in  such.  OTemhelming  mnuberi^ 
that  in  Januazy,  1856,  of  the  infantry  before  Sebastopol  .the  sick  in  the 
Crimea  amounted  to  about  4,000 ;  the  sick  at  Scutari  and  elsewhere,  8,000 ; 
total,  12,000.  The  effective  for  duly  at  the  time  hardly  equalled  that  amounJb* 
The  deaths  in  the  army  amounted  to  9,248  men  In  the  scTcn  winter  months, 
not  including  those  killed  in  action.*' 

"  G-eneral  Canrobert  most  generously  afforded  assistance  by  lending  mule 
litters.  The  sick  were  also  conveyed  to  Balaclara  on  cayaliy  liorses  and  in 
artillery  wagons,  though  both  conyeyances  Were  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.'* 

"  500  caralry  horses  were  employed  daily  in  December  carrying  up  pro- 
Tisions,  as  were  also  large  fatigue  parties  of  the  infantry  at  BaladATa  through- 
out the  winter.  .  .  .  Knowing  that  want  of  proper  superrisipn  was  one 
cause  of  the  casualties  among  the  transport  animals,  Lord  Baglan,  on  the 
arrival  of  260  Spanish  mules^  placed  them  under  the  <terge  of  o^^rs  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  cavalry.  A  cargo  of  buffaloes  in  the  same  way 
were,  when  landed,  superintended  and  cared  for  by  artillerymen.  Thus  various 
means  were  adopted  to  mitigate  the  evil.  In  conclusion,  the  best  practical 
proof  of  the  importance  of  thia  faranoh  of  an  army's  equipment,  is  afforded  \ff 
the  following  detail  of  the  land  tnmsport  corps  when  peace  was  signed  **  i — 

English  and  native  drivers        ..         ..  14,000 

Animals 28,000 

Waggons  ..         ..         800 

Oarts         1,000 

"  When  the  war  began  the  department  was  represented  by  the  expressive 
figure— 0." 

In  another  passage  Sir  John  shows  that : — 

"  The  commissariat  transport  of  the  army  on  landing  at  Old  Fort  con* 
sisted  of  about  70  mule  carts.  A  certain  number  of  arabas  drawn  by  oxen  or 
camels  were  seized  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at 
Balaclava,  and  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Filder  (Commissary-General)  received 
large  suppUes  of  the  pack  animals  whieh  had  been  left  behind  at  Tanai 
Some  hundred  animals  were  also  purchased  early  in  the  winter  at  Eupatoria. 
Hard  work,  inclement  weather,  want  of  shelter,  and  irregular  supplies  of 
forage  caused  immense  losses.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transport  of  the 
army,  such  as  it  was,  consisted  rather  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  than  of  an 
organixed  corps ;  and  this  was  a  radical,  defect." 

"  The  Timm  newspaper  at  the  time  aUuded  to,  considered  that  a  waggon 
train  could  be  organised  in  a  fortnight,  or  could  be  settled  with  contractors 
in  ten  minutes ;  but  such  remarks  are  loose,  inconsistent,  and  pregnant  with 
error.  Ko  greater  mistake  can  be  committed  than  to  suppose  that  military 
arrangements  thus  admit  of  being  improvised ;  none  require  more  careful  pre- 
paration, and  the  general  of  an  army  is  only  hampered  by  attaching  to  his  forces 
undisciplined  corps,  whether  for  transport  or  any  other  purposes.  Mere 
expenditure  of  money  cannot  redeem  the  ne^^ect  of  previous  preparation.  *" " 

And  it  Tvas  not  the  action  of  individuals  that  was  at  fault 
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in  occasioning  these  disasters,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the 
system,  for  which  the  country  itself  was  responsible.  Sir 
J.  Adye,  to  emphasize  this,  quotes  a  speech  made  after  the 
war  by  Gteneral  Peel : — 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  0oTenmient,  that 
the  time  of  this  House  can  be  wasted  by  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the 
calamities  which  occurred  in  the  Crimea.  Now  Sir,  I  hare  always  attempted 
to  remodel  bad  systems  instead  of  attacking  the  indiyiduals  who  had  to  work 

them I  beliere  that  the  chief  cause  was  your  commencement  of 

a  great  war  with  little  means.    .    .*' 

2.  Organization  of  t?u  Eenumnt  Service. 

The  subject  of  horse  supply  will  be  dealt  with  under  two 
principal  heads  or  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a)  that  during  peace,  and  (6)  that  for  war ;  whilst  each  of 
these  will  be  again  considered  with  regard  to  the  supply  at 
home  and  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  touch 
on  the  question  of  horse  supply  for  India,  which  is  one  for  the 
Indian  government  exclusively  to  deal  with. 

(a)  Supply  during  pea/^e. — Of  the  numbers  of  the  two 
classes  of  riding  and  draught  horses  required  during  peace 
time,  about  two-thirds  are  riding  and  one-third  draught, 
whilst  for  active  service  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  should  be  suitable  for  riding,  the  proportion  re- 
quired for  draught  or  pack  purposes  rising,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  transport,  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number. 

During  peace  time  the  following  branches  require  horses 
for  saddle,  draught,  and  pack  purposes,  viz. : — 


Siding. 

Draught. 

Pack. 

Total. 

Household  CaTaliy     . . 

CaTabr  of  the  line,  including  Cavalr 
depot  at  Canterbury,  K.M .  CoUeg 
and  M.M.  Police     •  •         • . 

Boyal  Artillery  (Horse  and  Field)  , 

Boyal  Engineers 

In&ntry  Transport     . . 

Mounted  Infantry       . .         . . 

Arm^  Service  Corps    . . 

Auxiliary  train  establishments 

1  • 

7 
e 

826 

7,014 

1,687 

126 

80 

'    289 

823 

•  ■ 

•  • 

2 

2,686 
249 
106 

916 
600 

•  • 

1*78 

20 

104 

.  • 
72 
66 

826 

7,016 
4,446 
396 
290 
289 
1,811 
666^ 

Total 

t  • 

10,244 

4,669 

484 

16,237 

'  The  666  animals  of  the  auxiliary  train  are  the  mules,  ponies,  and  horses 
kept  up  at  places  like  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  the  Cape,  West  Indies, 
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Historical, — Under  the  old  Bystem  of  supply  during  peace  time,  tho 
officers  commanding  cayalrj  regiments  made  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
rephbcement  of  castings  and  other  casualties;  the  Boyal  Artillery  had  an 
officer  called  the  Inspector  and  purchaser  of  horses,  appointed  for  that  duty 
in  England,  with  a  small  dep6t  at  Woolwich,  whilst  the  senior  officer  com. 
manding  the  Boyal  Artillery  in  Ireland,  made  his  own  arrangements,  with 
a  small  staff  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose,  for  the  purchase  of  remoimta 
there ;  the  purchasing  of  horses  for  the  Boyal  Engineers  was  conducted 
for  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Boyal  Engineers,  hy  the  inspector  and 
purchaser  of  horses  for  Boyal  Artillery ;  the  horses  for  the  Aimy  Servico 
Coips  were  passed  in  hy  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  corps  temporarily 
assembled.  Veterinary  examination,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery,  which  had  a  special  officer  for  the  purpose,  was  in  each  case  con« 
ducted  by  the  reterinary  officer  who  happened  to  be  attached  to  the  corps. 
The  inspector  and  purchaser  of  horses  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  receired  the  pay  and  allowances  of  his  rank; 
and  he,  and  all  officers  commanding  cavalry  regiments,  received  an  allowanoe, 
to  cover  all  expenses  of  travelling  for  themselves  or  their  veterinary  surgeons, 
of  £1  per  horse  for  every  animal  purchased.  Of  the  officers  recognized  as  con- 
cerned with  the  purchase  of  horses,  the  only  one  who  was  specially  selected 
for  the  task,  and  the  only  one  who  held  any  staff  at  disposal  for  the  care  of 
remounts,  was  the  inspector  and  purchaser  for  the  Boyal  Artillery. 

These  arrangements  were  defective  in  that  no  one  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Office  got  to  know  what  was  the  proper  value  in  the  market 
of  the  various  classes  of  horses  required,  nor  where  they  were  procurable ; 
and  thai  a  much  higher  price  had  to  be  paid  for  the  remounts  by  purchasing 
officers  than  need  have  been  the  case.  Great  clashing  of  intcorest  amongst 
various  purchasers  was  apparent  in  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  this  became 
so  excessive  that  officers  purchasing  for  regiments  at  last  placed  nearly  all 
their  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few  dealers,  who  ruled  the  market ;  a  method 
obviously  inconvenient  and  undesirable. 

The  evil  of  a  want  of  system  continually  made  itself  manifest  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  or  the  threatening  of  any  small  operation ;  it  then  became 
necessary  at  once  to  stop  these  personal  arrangements  with  individuals,  and 
usually,  a  War  Office  committee  was  formed  of  which  the  Inspeotor-G^neral 
of  Oavalry  was  president,  with  the  purchaser  of  horses  for  Boyal  Artillery 
and  Boyal  Engineers,  the  principal  veterinary  surgeon,  and  other  mounted 
officers  as  members.  Belay  was  caused  in  assembling  these  War  Office 
committees,  valuable  time  being  lost  in  mapping  oat  districts  and  in  getting 
the  details  to  work,  whilst  friction  and  opposition  were  apparent. 

The  effect  of  this  want  of  organization  of  the  horse  supply  of  the  army  cul- 
minated a  few  years  ago,  when  about  250  horses  were  required,  within  a  few 
weeks,  wherewith  to  mount  newly  appointed  cadres  of  infantry  transport. 
Not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  this  small  number  of  horses,  application  was 
made  by  the  War  Office  to  some  of  the  large  railway  companies  to  learn  if 

ftc.,  for  barrack  fatigues,  supplying  water,  and  for  Boyal  Engineer  works. 
In  some  stations  they  are  the  property  of  government ;  in  Egypt  and  the 
Cape  they  are  attached  to  regimental  units  for  barrack  and  camp  duties. 
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^tkey  oould  allow  their  purcliaaen  to  supply  these  wants ;  Uie  answer  was  in 
the  negatiye;  application  was  then  made  to  the  Bojal  Artillery;  the  re^ 
mounts  were  furnished,  and  all  were  at  work  within  the  prescrihed  time. 

A  change  was  made  in  1887,  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  decided  to  establish  a  new  system  of  horse  supply  for 
the  army.  He  abolished  the  purchasing  through  individual 
officers  and  by  corps^  and  made  arrangements  that  the  replace- 
ment of  the  annual  percentage  of  horses  becoming  non- 
effective through  castings  and  other  causes  should  be  effected 
by  an  army  remount  department  at  the  War  Office,  conducted 
by  an  Inspector-General  of  Bemounts,  who  was  to  have  under 
his  direction  a  staff  of  assistants,  and  two  remount  depdts,  at 
Woolwich  and  Dublin.  Further,  he  introduced  a  system  of 
registration  of  horses  in  peace  for  purchase  on  emergency. 

The  staff  of  the  Inspector-General  was  fixed  at : — 

3  Assistant  Purchasing  Officers. 

1  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  headquarters. 

2  Staff  Captains. 

2  Captains  and  Quartermasters  Army  Service  Corps. 

3  Veterinary  Officers. 

Besides  the  duties  of  purchase  and  supply,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  remount  depdts,  the  inspector-genenJ  of 
remounts  is  chaiged  with  the  business  of  the  inter-regimental 
exchange  and  casting  of  horses ;  the  registration  of  horses  for 
purposes  of  mobilization;  and,  finally,  the  preparation  of 
annual  estimates  for  the  above  services  and  the  payment  of 
and  aooounting  for  the  money. 

By  this  constitution  of  an  army  remount  department  with 
a  responsible  officer  to  conduct  the  duties,  there  was  established 
during  time  of  peace  at  army  headquarters  a  properly  organ- 
ized body  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  purchasing  which  had 
previously  been  performed  by  corps,  or  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  by  hurriedly  assembled  committees. 

These  changes  were  commenced  and  carried  out  in  1887 
and  1888.^ 

1  Bee  the  foUowing :  G.O.  172  of  1887,  A.O.  202  of  1888,  A.O.  619  of 
1888 ;  idso  AUowance  Begulation*,  «ect.  20. 
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Pmrehoie,  —  Ordinary  remounte  are  purcbafled  from  rising  4  yean  to 
rioDg  7  yoart,  and  between  16  hands  2  inches  and  16  hands  high ;  they  are 
classified  as  riding  or  draught,  according  to  the  work  for  which  they  may  be 
best  fitted.  They  are  sent  to  corps  either  direct  or  after  retention  at  the 
depAts,  as  conrenient. 

C<uting9. — Paras.  13  to  lOa,  Sect.  XI.,  Queen's  Begulations^  as  amended 
by  A.0. 184  of  1892,  deal  with  the  question  of  the  casting  and  sale  of  horses 
and  mules  the  property  of  the  goremment. 

The  occurrence  of  casualties,  whether  from  casting  or  other  causes, 
amongst  the  horses  or  mules  of  a  regiment,  battery,  or  corps,  is  at  once 
reported  by  the  Officer  Commanding  to  the  Adjutant-Q-eneral,  and  the 
replacement  is  made  by  the  inspector-general  of  remounts,  who  arranges 
for  animals  to  be  told  off  from  one  of  the  remount  depdts,  or  purchases 
specially  to  fill  the  yacancy.  The  annual  replacement  of  horses  is  ordinarily 
estimated  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  effectiye  establishment  of  unite,  to 
meet  deaths,  transfers,  or  castings. 

On  reference  to  the  estiinates  laid  before  Parliament  annually,  it  iirill  bo 
seen  that  not  including  regiments,  etc.,  in  India,  and  exdusiye  of  officers' 
horses,  the  total  number  of  army  horses  of  all  classes  belonging  to  mounted 
corps  in  Qreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  has  been  as  follows : — 

1882-88.  1887-«8.  1892-93. 

18,478         ..  14,271  ..  15,396 

To  replace  non-effectives  and  complete  yacanoies  the  following  remounts 
haye  been  purchased^ : — 

1882-88.  1887-88.  1892-98 

1,346  1,751  1,628 

The  purchase  of  these  was  estimated  at  the  following  rates : — 
1882-83.  1887-88.  1892-93. 

£60,700  £86,600  £82,500' 

(6)  Supply  for  war, — Hitherto  the  peace  remount  has  been 
treated  of ;  the  war  remount  has  now  to  be  considered.  Under 
the  head, ''  supply  in  peace/'  has  been  shown,  in  its  place  in 
order  of  time,  the  origin  of  the  constitution  of  the  existing 
horse  supply  department  under  the  inspector-general  of 
remounts ;  but,  as  will  have  been  seen,  by  the  mention  of 
''  Begistration  of  Horses  "  in  the  enumeration  of  that  ofScer's 


^  The  old  condition  of  purchasing  army  remounts  was  estimated  for  in 
1887-88,  and  changed  during  this  period. 

'  Includes  the  cost,  £7,000,  for  registering  14,000  horses  for  the  reserye 
at  a  fee  of  lOf.  a  hone,  which  has  been  arranged  for  out  of  sayings  from 
other  sources. 
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duties,  its  functions  are  of  importance  in  relation  to  prepara- 
tion for  war.  The  table  annexed  shows  at  a  glance  the  horses 
maintained  by  the  combatant  units  in  peace,  and  those  that 
would  be  required  for  war,  under  the  several  heads  of — 


Establishments. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Peace. 

Home 
Defence. 

Cayaliy  . .          

Boyal  Artillery  (including  ammunition 

columns) 
Bojal  Engineers 
Infantry  Transport 
Army  Semce  Corps    . .         . .         •  • 
Detula  ..         ..         

7,868 

4,288 
890 
242 

1,311 

7,463 

9,668 
1,858 
4,108 
5,631 
31 

Totals 

13,599          28,741) 

As  indicated  on  page  180,  the  pix)portion  of  draught  to  riding 
horses  is,  for  home  defence,  nearly  as  two  to  one ;  the  large 
number  of  horses  that  would  be  wanted  on  mobilization  is 
apparent  from  these  tables. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  system  in 
1887-88  we  had  absolutely  no  reserve  of  horses  for  war.  In 
1882,  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  horses 
were  wanted ;  a  War  OfSce  committee  was  assembled  to  work 
the  country,  and  it  then  took  seventeen  weeks  to  procure 
1,700  remounts. 

Formerly,  by  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  military  authorities 
were  empowered  to  hire  horses  and  carriages ;  this  was  done 
through  requisitions  on  the  local  police,  but  the  hiring, 
for  which  fixed  rates  were  levied,  was  limited  by  time 
and  distance;  if  transport,  &c.,  was  required  beyond  this 
limit  there  was  no  power  to  impress. 

In  1888  a  new  National  Defence  Act  was  introduced  and 
passed  through  Parliament,  the  provisions  of  which  empowered 
the  government  in  case  of  a  national  emergency,  and  when- 
ever an  order  for  the  embodiment  of  the  militia  is  in  force,  to 
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''  pmchase "  or  hire  any  animals  required  on  behalf  of  the 
govemment^ 

"  .  .  .  .  WlienoTer  an  order  for  the  embodiment  of  the  militia  ii 
in  force,  the  order  of  Her  Majesty,  anthoiising  an  officer  to  iBsue  a  requin- 
tion  of  emergency,  may  authorize  him  to  extend  such  requisition  to  the 
prorision  of  carriages,  animals,  and  Tossels  for  the  purpose  of  being  pur* 
chased  as  well  as  of  being  hired,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown." 

The  latest  census  of  horses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
shows  a  total  of  3,000,000 ;  2,000,000  of  which  are  employed 
in  breeding  or  agriculture,  and  1,000,000  privately  or  in  trade, 
^f  ter  obvious  deductions  for  age,  size,  and  unsoundness,  about 
70,000  horses  are  considered  likely  to  be  found  fitted  for 
militaiy  purposes. 

Consequently  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  requisite 
number  of  horses  is  to  be  found  in  this  country ;  but  the 
question  has  been  how  to  get  at  them  when  required.  The 
floating  balance  of  horses  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  on  sale  and 
therefore  procurable  in  open  markets,  is  but  small,  and  has 
been  set  down  by  a  very  competent  authority  at  a  total  of 
4,000.  But  green  farm  horses  are  useless ;  immature  horses 
of  any  description  are  inadmissible  where  immediate  service 
is  required  of  them ;  and,  for  the  work  of  a  campaign,  none 
but  corn-fed  animals  fiill  of  muscle  and  energy  are  of  value. 

These  considerations,  together  with  that  of  the  hardship 
and  probable  delay  which  would  attend  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  purchase  under  the  National  Defence  Act,  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  voluntary  system  of  registration, 
which  will  now  be  described. 

BegistraMon  of  Beserve  of  Horses, — ^To  facilitate  the  more 
speedy  collection  of  suitable  horses  on  "  emergency  ** ;  in 
other  words,  to  establish  a  reserve  of  horses,  a  system  of 
voluntary  registration  of  horses  by  their  owners  has  been 
instituted.  Owners  having  large  numbers  of  horses  at  disposal 
are  invited  to  offer  them  for  registration ;  those  which,  on  in- 
spection by  an  officer  of  the  army  remount  establishment,  are 
found  suitable  for  army  purposes  are  registered,  the  owner 

^  See  section  6  of  tlie  National  Defence  Act,  1S88 ;  see  also  chaps,  xziz. 
and  XXX. 
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signing  an  agreement  and  receiving  in  return  an  annual 
subsidy  of  ten  shillings  per  horse.  The  registered  horses  are 
inspected  annually  by  officers  of  the  remount  department; 
the  class  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted  is  noted,  and  the 
price  at  which  they  are  to  be  purchased,  if  taken  during  the 
year,  arranged  with  the  owner,  and  registered ;  this  price 
fluctuates  according  to  circumstances,  but  ia  voluntarQy 
agreed  to. 

By  the  terms  of  their  agreement  owners  are  bound,  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  National  Defence  Act,  to  furnish, 
after  48  hours'  notice,  horses  which  are  serviceable,  sound, 
and  of  the  age,  height,  and  class  agreed  on  at  the  pre- 
vious annual  inspection.  If  the  owner  fail  to  produce  the 
number  and  class  of  horse  registered,  a  penalty  of  £50  per 
horse  for  non-fulfilment  can  be  inflicted.  The  agreements  are 
terminable  by  either  party  on  a  notice  of  six  months  being 
duly  given. 

The  operation  of  the  above  provisions  is  that  horses  when 
presented  for  purchase  would  be  serviceably  sound,  of  a 
suitable  defined  age  and  size  for  military  purposes,  and  well 
fitted  to  go  through  the  work  of  a  campaign.  There  are 
14,000  horses  thus  registered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
many  of  them  hunt  horses,  the  property  of  different  masters 
of  hounds.  Of  the  14,000  there  are  about  10,500  fitted  for 
draught,  and  about  3,600  for  riding  purposes,  which  are  nearly 
enough  for  home  defence  and  are  ample  to  supply  all  require- 
ments for  a  small  force  embarking  for  foreign  service. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  principal  railway 
companies,  as  the  bulk  of  the  horses  they  register  will  require 
a  larger  neck  collar  and  head  stall  than  those  kept  in  stock 
in  government  stores,  it  has  been  provided  that  for  these 
horses,  if  found  necessary,  their  ordinary  serviceable  work 
neck  collars,  head  stalls,  and  harness  bridles  should  accom- 
pany the  horses  at  prices  agreed  on. 

Proceedings  on  MobUizaium. — ^To  facilitate  the  purchase 
and  despatch  to  the  depots  of  the  registered  horses  in  time 
of  emergency,  the  country  is  divided  into  50  districts.     A 
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purchasing  officer  and  an  anny  veterinary  surgeon  will  be 
detailed  for  each  district  These  officers  will  assemble,  at 
the  places  to  be  notified,  on  the  second  day  after  the  order 
for  mobilization  is  issued,  and  proceed  with  their  purchasing 
duties.  Asfluming  that  the  purchasing  officer  can  inspect, 
purchase,  and  despatch  an  average  of  35  horses  daily  (many 
of  the  districts  being  widely  extended),  it  would  occupy  from 
9  to  10  days  to  get  these  14^000  horses  to  the  depdts ;  but 
as  a  notice  of  48  hours  has  to  be  given  to  owners  before  the 
required  inspection  can  be  made  by  the  purchasing  officer,  a 
period  of  from  11  to  12  days  might  be  necessary  for  collect- 
ing the  horses  at  the  remount  depdts,  after  which  they  have 
to  be  numbered  and  allotted  to  corps. 

Notification  will  be  sent  to  the  regiment  of  the  day  on 
which  the  horses  will  be  ready  to  leave  the  depdts;  the 
necessary  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  artificers  and 
men  will  proceed  to  the  depdts  to  remove  them,  bringing  with 
them  the  requisite  gear.^ 

JPwrchase  far  dmhatant  JBrcmches  during  coTUiwuanee  of 
MdbUizaiian  or  of  TFan-^Beferring  to  the  third  count  in  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter,  after  the  anny  has  been  supplied 
with  its  establishment  of  horses  there  remains  the  problem 
of  making  good  the  waste  of  war,  perhaps  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  is  certain  that  no  sooner  will  the  first  effort  of  supply  have 
terminated  than  the  energies  of  the  administration  will  again 
be  heavily  taxed  to  make  provision  for  this  enormous  waste 
in  horses.  Depdts  of  horsea  would  be  formed,  in  anticipation 
of  losses  in  the  field. 

To  make  good  this  want  the  resources  of  our  colonies,  and 
of  foreign  countries,  have  been  in  the  past,  and  would  probably 
again  be,  largely  utilized.  Even  during  peace,  from  time  to 
time,  trial  has  been  made  of  such  foreign  markets,  either  by 
sending  officers  to  investigate  the  field  of  supply,  to  give 
information  as  to  our  wants,  and  to  purchase  on  the  spot ; 
or,  as  has  been  done  recently,  by  purchases  of  horses  brought 

>  Q.B.,  1892,  Beet,  zi,  para.  6. 
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to  this  country  in  the  course  of  trade,  thus  stimulating  the 
business.  Instances  of  the  first-named  method  may  be  cited 
in  the  visit,  within  these  last  five  years,  of  the  inspector 
general  of  remounts,  to  Canada  and  the  ranches  of  the  north- 
west, and  a  purchase  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  effected  in 
Hungary  by  oflScers  sent  thither. 

Purchase  of  animals  for  Avasiliary  Train  and  General 
Transport. — But,  besides  the  task  above  described,  another 
object  of  soUcitude  wiU  engage  the  administration,  of  such 
impoiiiance  and  specialty  as  to  form  a  section  of  work  by  itself. 
This  is  the  provision  of  animals  for  the  auxiliary  train  or 
general  transport  of  the  army;  the  description  of  animals 
required — horses,  mules,  camels  or  other  classes — depending 
on  the  country  in  which  operations  are  to  be  imdertaken. 

This  provision  is  of  the  greater  difficulty  as  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  begin  to  purchase  and  form  large  depdts  of 
transport  animals  any  considerable  time  before  war  is  deter- 
mined upon.  Pressure  therefore  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  is  inevitable  in  furnishing  the  trains  required  on 
taking  the  field,  but  this  pressure  can  be  reduced  by  deciding 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  from  what  sources  supplies 
of  animals  can  most  suitably  be  drawn,  and  by  despatching 
the  necessary  officers  or  agents  to  conduct  the  business. 

The  localities  whence  this  isupply  would  be  obtained  can- 
not be  indicated  here.  They  depend  upon  the  theatre  of  war 
and  upon  the  stamp  of  animal  required,  as  well  as  very 
materially  on  the  disposition  of  neutral  countries  in  which  the 
stocks  of  animals  exist. 

Dming  the  Crimean  war  the  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean contrihuted  largely;  in  the  Abyssinian  war,  Syria  and  others. 
During  operations  in  South  Africa,  contracts  were  made  in  the  United 
States,^  and  a  yery  fine  class  of  mule  obtained.  The  South  American  field 
was  also  resorted  to.    Production  in  the  latter  countries  has  enormously  de- 


^  In  the  United  States,  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  an  element  in  the 
contract,  certainly  in  the  case  of  mules  for  draught  purposes.  Thus  in  1880 
a  contnct  was  made  for  200  mules  at  £48  each,  4  to  8  years  old,  15  to  lh\ 
hands  high,  and  not  under  1,000  lbs.  weight.  Female  mules,  if  not  taken 
ezdusiTely,  are  at  least  preferred. 
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▼eloped  since  certain  shiploads  of  Tory  inferior  stunted  horses  arrived  thence  ^ 
in  C^catta  in  1867,  some  of  whioh,/ai(^e  de  mieux,  were  purchased  for  British 
caTBliy.  At  that  time,  on  the  Pampas,  horses  were  valued  at  a  few  shillings 
each ;  now  some  of  the  beethlood  of  England  is  employed  there  at  the  stud. 
To  aid  the  Suakin  expedition  in  1885,  India  sent  some  Australian  horses,^ 
and  large  numbers  of  good  transport  animals,  the  careful  breeding  of 
moles  baring  of  late  receiTcd  much  attention  in  that  country. 

The  records  of  former  expeditions  furnish  very  valuable 
aid  to  a  knowledge  of  such  localities,  and  of  the  time  within 
which  purchases  have  in  the  past  been  effected.* 

The  experience  of  quite  recent  years  shows,  however,  that 
horse  and  mule  production  in  various  quarters  has  under- 
gone much  change ;  there  has  been  a  great  development  in  the 
newer  countries,  though  it  is  not  universal.  That  the  amount 
and  quality  of  supply  will  continue  to  suffer  change  is 
probable.  The  best  fields  and  sources  have  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  continual  study  and  observation,  by  the  proper 
department,  in  order  that  through  preparation  in  peace  the 
wants  in  war  may  be  effectively  and  speedily  met. 

Purchases  have  been  effected  sometimes,  as  in  the  United 
States,  by  contract,  and  sometimes  direct ;  purchasing  officers 
being  sent  out  accompanied  by  veterinary  surgeons.  Under 
some  circumstances  the  information  obtained  beforehand  by 
H.M.  Consuls  has  been  of  much  utility.  The  transport  or  con- 
veyance of  the  animals  might  be  included  in  the  contract,  or 
otherwise  be  provided,  as  usual,  by  the  Admiralty ;  the  fitting 
of  the  ships  would  be  suitable  to  the  particular  service  or  the 
class  of  animal  to  be  conveyed.  During  the  progress  of  opera- 
tions any  equipped  horse  transports  would  become  available 
after  doing  their  work  in  conveying  combatants  to  the  theatre 
of  war. 


>  See  chap.  xxri.  (India)  for  supply  of  horses  from  Australia,  Jbc. 

'  For  animals  purchased  for  Abyssinia  see  "  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,''  toI. 
ii.,  pp.  109-219 ;  also,  **  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Abyssinian  expedi- 
tion (401  of  1870,  p.  688).'*  For  purchases  in  the  United  States  in  1879  and 
during  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1882,  see  "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1884  "  (286  of  1884,  pp.  586,  690,  698). 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Cavalby. 

1.  History, 

The  introduction  of  firearms,  about  the  16th  century, 
weakened  the  prestige  which  cavalrj  had  acquired  in  the 
middle  ages/  and  we  find  horsemen  adopting  fire  instead  of 
shock  tactics,  even  against  their  own  arm.  Charles  Y.  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  squadron  formation,  and 
to  have  replaced  the  single  rank,  by  lines  of  ten,  six, 
and  three  ranks,  with  infantry  intermingled  in  their  midst 
Various  types  of  cavalry,  dragoons,  carabineers,  as  well  as 
heavy  cavalry,  appear ;  and  we  now  first  read  of  the  Hungarian 
Hussars,  intended  for  reconnoitring  and  outpost  duties. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  replaced  the  ponderous  squadrons  by 
the  lighter  formation  of  *'  troops,"  and,  in  place  of  the  cumber- 
some slow  advance,  taught  his  men  to  ride  up  to  their  enemy 
at  speed,  fire  a  single  volley,  and  then  draw  swords  and  charge. 
Cavalry  once  again  began  to  understand  its  true  r61e — ^viz., 
speed  and  shock  tactics,  and  Cromwell  and  Prince  Bupert 
led  their  horsemen  to  decide  the  day  by  impetuous  charges. 

After  Cromwell,  we  pass  on  to  Frederick  11.  and  the 
great  leaders  Seydlitz  and  Zieten,  who  brought  precision 
in  manoeuvre  and  speed  in  execution  to  such  perfection  that 
it  was  to  the  cavalry  that  was  confided  the  decision  of  the 
action.  Even  they,  however,  neglected  one  important  phase 
of  cavalry  duty,  for,  in  the  Austrian  campaign,  the  Magyar 
horsemen  completely  excelled  them  in  the  service  of  out- 
posts. Napoleon  corrected  this  failing  in  the  French 
service,  and  further  massed  his  cavalry  into  corps  cCarmde^ 
with  which  he  time  after  time  secured  the  victory ;  he  placed 

>  Denison's  <'  Histoiy  of  Oaralrj." 
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his  masses  in  lines  of  three  and  four  regiments  deep, 
wherever  it  was  probable  that  a  sphere  of  action  would 
present  itself,  either  on  both  flanks  or  on  one,  or  else  in  the 
centre,  and  overcame  resistance  by  repeated  charges. 

Passing  on  to  modem  dates,  the  American  war  shows  us 
cavaby  introducing  the  new  element  of  raids,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  enemy's  communications.  In  1870-71 
we  find  the  Glerman  cavalry  profiting  by  experience,  and 
not  only  carrying  out  the  charge  at  the  utmost  speed  in 
masses,  or  by  individual  regiments,  but  so  successfully  em- 
ploying their  independent  cavalry  divisions  in  advance  of 
their  armies  that  the  bare  appearance  of  an  Ulan  impressed 
the  opponent  with  a  sense  of  defeat  Decried  as  it  has  been, 
and  deemed  superfluous  after  the  successive  introduction  of 
archers,  of  gunpowder,  of  firearms,  and  of  rifled  ordnance, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  cavalry,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
magazine  rifle,  has  met  its  match,  and  that  the  speed  of  the 
charge  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  will  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, obtain  glorious  success. 

2.  General  Organization  hy  Begiments} 

The  cavalry  is  organized  (as  our  regiments  of  infantry 
of  one  battalion  used  to  be)  on  a  self-contained  basis.' 
Each  regiment  consists  of  four  squadrons.'  The  cavalry  regi-' 
ments  have  thus  no  dep&t,  or  permanently  organized  means 
of  forming  one,  nor  have  they  dependence  on  any  other 
regiment  for  support,  or  supply  of  men  and  horses.  The 
regiments  recruit  for  themselves,  and  the  recruits  join  at 
the  headquarters,  or  are  sent  there,  as  are  also  the  remount 
horses  as  soon  as  possible  after  purchase.     When  a  cavalry 

'  See  alBO  cbap.  Tu. 

^  By  the  Anny  Orders  of  March,  1898,  a  rery  important  change  is  intro- 
duced. The  CaTshy  now  exists  as  four  great  corps  for  purposes  of  enlist- 
ment and  serrice,  and  the  mntnal  support  of  regiments  of  each  of  the 
four  elassee  of  Heayy  Cayalry,  Dragoons,  Lancers,  and  Hussars  is  thus 
placed  on  a  new  footing,  facilitating  the  expansion  of  regiments  at  need. 
The  text  as  aboye  was  written  before  the  promulgation  of  this  order, 
which,  affecting  enlistment  alone,  wiU  only  gradually  come  into  <^ration. 

*  Designated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D. 
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regiment  is  ordered  to  India,  or  to  a  colony,  it  leaves  behind 
it  a  detachment,  which  receives  its  recruits  and  trains  them 
for  despatch  to  fill  its  ranks ;  the  horses  are  usually  supplied 
at  the  station  where  the  regiment  is  serving. 

There  are  three  classes  of  British  cavalry,  heavy,  medium, 
and  light ;  the  distinction  having  relation  to  the  size  of  men 
and  horses.    They  are  thus  composed : — 

Heavy: — five   regiments — ^viz.,  the   1st   and  2nd  life 
Guards,  the    Royal    Horse    Guards,    1st    Eoyal 
Dragoons,  and    2nd   Dragoons   (Scots  Greys),  of 
which  the  first  three  represent  the  Cuirassiers  of 
Continental  armies ; 
Medium : — ^thirteen    regiments,^    comprising    all    the 
Dragoon  Guards  and  Lancer  regiments,  and  the  6th 
Inniskilling  Dragoons ; 
Tight : — ^thirteen  regiments,  all  hussars. 
The  total  makes  31  regiments,  numbering  124  squadrons, 
for  service  in  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

3.  Comparison  with  Foreign  Cavalry? 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  a  few  details  of  foreign 
cavalry  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  German  cavalry  is  of  four  different  kinds : — cuirassiers  (heav/), 
lancers  (medium),  dragoons  and  hussars  (UgLt).  Each  regiment  consists 
of  5  squadrons,  one  of  which  is  broken  up  in  war  time  and  forms  the 
dep6t  squadron.  The  peace  establishment  is  701  men  and  667  horses,  that 
for  war  comprises  668  men  and  662  horses.  The  squadron  numbers  in 
peace  time  189  men  and  183  horses  (including  12  remounts),  against  a 
war  strength  of  160  combatant  men  and  horses. 

The  French  caraliy  consists  of  cuirassiers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and 
hussars  with  a  few  special  African  regiments.  The  system  of  4  active 
and  1  dep^t  squadron  obtains  as  with  the  Germans.  The  strength  of  a 
squadron  on  a  war  footing  is  149  sabres  and  horses,  and  of  a  regiment  612 
men  and  horses. 

In  Austria-Hungary  we  find  dragoons,  hussars,  and  lancers,  all  medium. 
Each  regiment  consists  of  6  field  squadrons,  and  the  cadre  of  a  dep6t 


^  The  4th  and  6th  Dragoon  Ghiards  were  conrerted  into  medium  caraliT 
in  1888. 

>  Information  deriyed  from  the  seyeral  handbooks  on  Continental  armies 
prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Diyition,  War  Office. 
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(Sr9at»)  Bquadron.    The  total  combatant  streDgth  of  each  squadron  is  171 
of  all  ranks,  with  150  horses,  and  of  a  regiment,  935  sabres. 

The  Bussian  cavaliy  requires  a  longer  notice.  It  has  2  distinct  classes, 
the  regular  and  the  cossacks.  The  regular  cavalry  is  sub-diyided  into  cayalrj 
of  the  guard  and  of  the  line.  The  former  comprises  cuirassiers,  lancers 
hussars,  and  dragoons,  whilst  the  line  cavalry  are  all  dragoons,  trained  to 
fight  on  foot,  and  to  look  upon  the  horse  chiefly  as  a  means  of  rapid  loco- 
motion. These  carry  a  rifle  and  bayonet,  the  rifle  similar  to  and  only  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  infantry  weapon.  The  Bussian  regiment  now  consists  of  6 
squadrons,  with  a  strength  of  36  officers  and  859  men  and  horses,  and,  in 
addition,  a  dep6t  or  reserve  squadron.  Each  squadron  numbers  5  officers, 
143  combatants,  and  143  horses.  The  cossacks  are  commonly  looked  upon 
as  an  irregular  force,  as  were  their  prototypes  the  Farthians.  Their  system 
and  terms  of  service  are  special,  but  recently  their  individuality  has  been 
somewhat  merged  by  the  inclusion  of  cossack  regiments  in  the  regular 
cavalry  divisions.  The  coesack  is  armed  with  the  lance  as  well  as  with  the 
carbine. 

Comparison  of  Depdi  SysUms, — Thus  we  notice  that  whereas  in  the 
other  countries  named  there  exists  in  evexy  case  a  dep6t  squadron,  or  cadre, 
we  have  only  a  hard  and  fast  organization  of  4  squadrons.  It  has  now  come 
to  be  fully  recognized  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  cavalry  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  field  on  the  spot,  and  that  to  do  so  with  an  effective 
force  and  ranks  filled  up,  the  non-effective  men,  such  as  recruits  and  sick, 
must  be  transferred  to  some  body,  which  will,  in  return,  replace  them  by 
efficient  sabres.  In  Germany,  and  France,  immediately  on  mobilization,  one 
of  the  squadrons,  and  in  Austria,  the  dep6t  cadre,  become  dep6t  squadrons, 
and  the  necessary  transfers  both  in  men  and  horses  are  made  with  great 
facility  on  the  spot.  These  depots  now  become  feeders  of  the  regiment ; 
men  and  horses  becoming  non-effective  through  the  rapid  waste  of  war  are 
replaced  by  new  hands  and  remounts  from  the  dep6t,  and  the  regiment  is 
in  all  respects  self-supplying.  In  Bussia  a  reserve  squadron  exists  for  each 
regiment,  independent  of,  and  separated  from  it,  consisting  of  about  160,men 
and  130  horses.  This  squadron  both  in  peace  and  war  is  used  as  a  remount 
and  training  dep6t.^ 

The  absence  of  any  sach  reserve  squadron  in  our  service  is  so  striking  a 
want  that  various  proposals  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  remedy  it.  Not 
only  does  the  example  of  continental  nations  ever  point  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  unit,  but  our  own  past  experience  has  thrown  light  on  the  consequences 
of  trying  to  forego  it.  In  1882,  when  a  single  cavalry  brigade  of  3  regiments 
was  sent  from  England  to  Egypt,  drafts  had  to  be  transferred  in  so  wholesale 
a  manner  from  other  regiments  remaining  at  home  that  the  latter  were 
absolutely  denuded  of  their  efi*ective  men  and  horses.  The  late  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  cavaliy  by  the  introduction  of  the  squadron  system  may  be  one 
of  the  first  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  even  were  a  dep6t 
cadre  allotted  only  to  the  first  few  regiments  kept  on  the  highest 
establishment. 

*  Trench,  "  Cavalry  in  Modem  War." 
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regiment  is  ordered  to  India,  or  to  a  colony,  it  leaves  behind 
it  a  detachment,  which  receives  its  recruits  and  trains  them 
for  despatch  to  fill  its  ranks ;  the  horses  are  usually  supplied 
at  the  station  where  the  regiment  is  serving. 

There  are  three  classes  of  British  cavalry,  heavy,  medium, 
and  light ;  the  distinction  having  relation  to  the  size  of  men 
and  horses.    They  are  thus  composed : — 

Heavy: — five   regiments — viz.,  the   1st   and  2nd  Life 
Guards,  the   Eoyal    Horse    Guards,    1st    Eoyal 
Dragoons,  and    2nd   Dragoons   (Scots  Greys),  of 
which  the  first  three  represent  the  Cuirassiers  of 
Continental  armies ; 
Medium : — ^thirteen    regiments,^    comprising    all    the 
Dragoon  Guards  and  Lancer  regiments,  and  the  6th 
Liniskilling  Dragoons ; 
Light : — thirteen  regiments,  all  hussars. 
The  total  makes  31  regiments,  numbering  124  squadrons, 
for  service  in  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

3.  Comparison  with  Foreign  Cavairy? 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  a  few  details  of  foreign 
cavalry  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  German  cayalryis  of  four  different  kinds: — cuirassiers  (hear/), 
lancers  (medium),  dragoons  and  hussars  (light).  Each  regiment  consists 
of  5  squadrons,  one  of  which  is  broken  up  in  war  time  and  forms  the 
dep6t  squadron.  The  peace  establishment  is  701  men  and  667  horses,  that 
for  war  comprises  668  men  and  662  horses.  The  squadron  numbers  in 
peace  time  189  men  and  183  horses  (including  12  remounts),  against  a 
war  strength  of  160  combatant  men  and  horses. 

The  French  caraliy  consists  of  cuirassiers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and 
hussars  with  a  few  special  African  regiments.  The  system  of  4  active 
and  1  dep6t  squadron  obtains  as  with  the  Ghermans.  The  strength  of  a 
squadron  on  a  war  footing  is  149  sabres  and  horses,  and  of  a  regiment  612 
men  and  horses. 

In  Austria-Hungary  we  find  dragoons,  hussars,  and  lancers,  all  medium. 
Each  regiment  consists  of  6  field  squadrons,  and  the  cadre  of  a  dep6t 


'  The  4th  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards  were  conrerted  into  medium  cavalir 
in  1888. 

^  Information  derived  from  the  seyeral  handbooks  on  Continental  armies 
prepared  in  the  Intelligence  Division,  War  Office. 
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{JBr$al»)  squadron.    The  total  combatant  strength  of  each  squadron  is  171 
of  all  ranks,  with  150  horses,  and  of  a  regiment,  935  sabres. 

The  Bussian  cavaliy  requires  a  longer  notice.  It  has  2  distinct  classes, 
the  regular  and  the  cossacks.  The  regular  caralry  is  sub-diyided  into  cayalry 
of  the  guard  and  of  the  line.  The  former  comprises  cuirassiers,  lancers 
hussars,  and  dragoons,  whilst  the  line  cavalry  are  all  dragoons,  trained  to 
fight  on  foot,  and  to  look  upon  the  horse  chiefly  as  a  means  of  rapid  loco- 
motion. These  carry  a  rifle  and  bayonet,  the  rifle  similar  to  and  only  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  infantry  weapon.  The  Russian  regiment  now  consists  of  6 
squadrons,  with  a  strengtb  of  36  officers  and  859  men  and  horses,  and,  in 
addition,  a  dep6t  or  reserve  squadron.  Each,  squadron  numbers  5  officers, 
143  combatants,  and  143  horses.  The  cossacks  are  commonly  looked  upon 
as  an  irregular  force,  as  were  their  prototypes  the  Parthians.  Their  system 
and  terms  of  service  are  special,  but  recently  their  individuality  has  been 
somewhat  merged  by  the  inclusion  of  cossack  regiments  in  tke  regular 
cavalry  divisions.  The  cossack  is  armed  with  the  lance  as  well  as  with  the 
carbine. 

Comparison  of  Dep^  Syst0ms. — Thus  we  notice  that  whereas  in  the 
other  countries  named  there  exists  in  every  case  a  depAt  squadron,  or  cadre, 
we  have  only  a  hard  and  fast  organization  of  4  squadrons.  It  has  now  come 
to  be  fully  recognized  that  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  cavalry  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  field  on  the  spot,  and  that  to  do  so  with  an  effective 
force  and  ranks  filled  up,  the  non-effective  men,  such  as  recruits  and  sick, 
must  be  transferred  to  some  body,  which  will,  in  return,  replace  them  by 
efficient  sabres.  In  Germany,  and  France,  immediately  on  mobilization,  one 
of  the  squadrons,  and  in  Austria,  the  dep6t  cadre,  become  dep6t  squadrons, 
and  the  necessary  transfers  both  in  men  and  horses  are  made  with  great 
facility  on  the  spot.  These  depots  now  become  feeders  of  the  regiment ; 
men  aod  horses  becoming  non-effective  through  the  rapid  waste  of  war  are 
replaced  by  new  hands  and  remounts  from  the  depAt,  and  the  regiment  is 
in  all  respects  self-supplying.  In  Russia  a  reserve  squadron  exists  for  each 
regiment,  independent  of,  and  separated  from  it,  consisting  of  about  ISO.men 
and  160  horses.  This  squadron  both  in  peace  and  war  is  used  as  a  remount 
and  training  dep6t.' 

The  absence  of  any  such  reserve  squadron  in  our  service  is  so  striking  a 
want  that  various  proposals  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  remedy  it.  Not 
only  does  the  example  of  continental  nations  ever  point  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  unit,  but  our  own  past  experience  has  thrown  light  on  the  consequences 
of  trying  to  forego  it.  In  1882,  when  a  single  cavalry  brigade  of  3  regiments 
was  sent  from  England  to  Egypt,  drafts  had  to  be  transferred  in  so  wholesale 
a  manner  from  other  regiments  remaining  at  home  that  the  latter  were 
absolutely  denuded  of  their  effective  men  and  horses.  The  late  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  cavalry  by  the  introduction  of  the  squadron  system  may  be  one 
of  the  first  steps  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  even  were  a  dep6t 
cadre  allotted  only  to  the  first  few  regiments  kept  on  the  highest 
establishment. 

*  Trench,  "  Cavalry  in  Modem  War." 
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Difference  in  Foreign  Armies  between  CavaJry  and  Infantry  ae  to  readinese 
for  War. — On  the  Continent  generallj  the  cayalry  service  is  an  exception  from 
the  general  rule  by  which  the  armj  is  expanded  by  the  addition  of  thereserreB 
from  the  peace  to  the  war  strength.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  while 
the  delay  would  be  too  great,  neither  are  the  reserye  men  any  longer  to  be 
relied  on  for  the  active  duties  of  horsemen.  In  1870  a  German  infantry 
regiment  was  mobilized  in  about  7  days.  On  the  1st  and  2nd  days  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  reserve  men,  on  the  3rd  day  the  arms 
were  drawn  and  distributed,  on  the  4th  and  5th  the  men  on  furlough  and 
horses  arrived,  on  the  6th  and  7th  the  reserves  had  been  mustered,  clothed, 
and  equipped,  and  the  regiment  was  reported  ready  to  march.  Now,  ever 
since  that  year,  the  Germans  have  been  striving  to  diminish  yet  further  the 
required  interval  for  mobilization,  so  that  at  present  a  period  of  not  more 
than^«0  days  would  suffice.'  Far  different  are  the  proposals  for  the  cavalry 
readiness.  On  the  1st  or  2nd  day  the  regiment  could  take  the  field.  More- 
over, on  the  frontiers,  special  regiments  are  kept  in  instant  readiness.  And  so 
it  is  in  Austria  and  France,  where  mobilization  would  be  as  quick  or  even 
quicker.  In  Russia,  all  the  cavalry  regiments  are  kept  on  the  war  establish- 
ment. Generally,  in  continental  armies,  cavalry  regiments  are  kept  up  at  the 
war  establishment,  ready  to  march  in  24  hours. 

4.  Distribution  of  Cavalry  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Since  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  the  distribution  of 
the  cavalry  has  been  as  follows:  14  regiments  (55  squad- 
rons) in  England,  1  regiment  (4  squadrons)  in  Scotland,  6 
regiments  (24  squadrons)  in  Ireland,  1  regiment  (4  squadrons) 
in  South  Africa,  9  regiments  (36  squadrons)  in  India,  and  1 
squadron*  in  Egypt.  The  five  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  do 
not  take  their  turn  of  foreign  service,  but  the  remaining  26, 
both  the  medium  and  light,  serve  in  rotation  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Indian  establishment  of  nine  regiments  is  deter- 
mined on  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  just  proportion  of 
European  cavalry,  viewing  the  number  and  value  of  our  native 
cavalry  regiments.  It  is  customary  to  assign  two  Lancer 
regiments  to  that  country.  The  term  of  service  of  a  regiment 
in  India  is,  on  an  average,  eleven  years. 

5.  The  Regiment,  its  Staff  and  Management. 

The  regimental  staff  comprises  the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding,  the 
senior  major  or  sesond  in  command,  the  adjutant,  the  riding-master,  the 


'  Official  "  ikrmdd  Strength  of  the  German  Empire." 
^  Since  1892,  increased  to  one  regiment. 
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quartermaster,  and  the  Teterinary  surgeon  (attached),  two  warrant  officers — 
▼ix.,  the  regimental  sergeant-major  and  band-master,  and  the  following 
non-commissioned  officers — tIx.,  the  quartermaster-sergeant,  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant farrier,  the  sergeant-instructor  in  fencing,  and  squadron 
sergeant-major  rough-rider,  the  orderlj-room  sergeant,  the  sergeant-trum- 
peter, the  armourer-sergeant,  and  the  saddler-sergeant.  The  regimental 
management  is  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  already 
described.'  The  adjutant  performs  the  office  duties  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  recruits  and  young  officers  ;  the  recruits  are  not  handed 
orer  to  the  squadron  commanders  for  their  preliminary  training  as  cayalry- 
men  until  they  are  dismissed  their  riding  and  foot  drills.  The  riding-master, 
assisted  by  the  rough-riders,  trains  all  recruits,  whether  officers  or  men,  and 
teaches  them  the  art  of  fitting  saddlery.  This  initial  training  naturally 
affects  the  entire  future  equitation  of  the  regiment.  After  dismissal  from 
the  riding-master^s  hands  the  young  soldier  passes  into  the  charge  of  the 
squadron  commander. 

The  Teterinary  surgeon  belongs  to  the  Army  Veterinary  Department^  and 
b  attached  for  duty  to  a  cavalr j  regiment. 

The  Squadron  SysteTti, — An  easy  reyolution  was  effected  in 
the  regimental  organization  by  the  introduction,  on  the  1st. 
March,  1892,  of  the  squadron  system,  long  since  in  use 
amongst  European  nations.  This  system  had  been  tried  in 
1869,  but  was  abandoned,  for  we  find  "  troops  "  again  adopted 
in  1870;  that  is,  we  went  back  to  the  old  pattern  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  the  first  to  divide  his  regi- 
ments into  eight  troops.  These  eight  troops,  under  their  own 
captains,  were  entirely  independent  as  regards  interior 
economy,  but  closely  combined  into  four  squadrons  during 
drill  and  manoBuvres  in  the  field.  Were  it  not  for  the 
known  disinclination  of  the  British  nature  to  adopt  changes, 
it  would  be  hard  to  understand  how  this  arrangement  could 
have  lasted  so  long.  Instead  of  having  small  units  equally 
divided  between  all  the  majors  or  captains,  some  having 
considerable  service  and  others  very  limited  experience ;  in 
place  of  a  squadron  commanded  in  the  field  by  one  of  two 
officers,  each  of  whom  in  barracks  was  entirely  independent  of 
the  other,  we  now  have  a  considerable  body — a  squadron — 
under  one  commander,  whether  in  quarters  or  in  the  field,  a 
senior  officer  responsible  to  his  commanding  officer,  with  a 
double  interest  in  his  command,  and  having  for  his  assistant 

*  See  chap.  riii.  (Infantry).  ^  For  duties,  see  cLap.  x?ii. 
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as  second  in  authority,  a  junior  captain  of  sufficient  service, 
whose  ties  and  associations  with  the  squadron  are  only  inferior 
to  those  of  the  commander  himself. 

The  squadron's  establishment  of  officers  is  one  major  and 
one  captain,  or  two  captains  if  there  is  no  major,  and  two  or 
more  subalterns.  The  commander  is  responsible  to  his  colonel 
for  the  discipline,  horses,  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing 
and  stores  of  the  whole  luiit.  The  charge  of  a  squadron 
is  a  much  larger  one  than  that  of  a  troop,  and  the  staff 
assigned  to  it  enables  it  to  be  treated  by  the  colonel  in  a  large 
degree  as  a  self-contained  unit.  What,  however,  is  really  the 
essence  of  the  change  from  the  troop  to  the  squadron  system 
is  this — every  squadron  commander  is  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience in  the  captain's  rank  and  qualified  to  be  intrusted 
with  command ;  he  is  one  to  whom  the  colonel  can  confidently 
.  delegate  powers,  consequently  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
is  t4i  a  much  greater  extent  his  personal  concern  than  it  was 
that  of  the  captain  under  the  troop  organization. 

The  commander  instructs  his  squadron  through  every 
portion  of  its  field  training,  and,  whether  at  drill  or  at 
field  manoeuvres,  it  is  to  him  that  the  men  should  look,  and 
upon  his  word  or  signal  they  should  act  There  is  a  squadron 
sergeant-major  and  a  squadron  quartermaster-sergeant  to 
each  squadron;  whilst  the  former  superintends  the  roster 
of  duties  and  discipline  of  the  squadron,  the  latter 
attends  to  the  pay  accounts,  as  also  to  the  stores  and 
supplies. 

The  interior  organization  of  the  squadron  is  tactical  as 
well  as  administrative.  It  is  sub-divided  into  three  or  four 
troops  under  the  control  of  their  own  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers.  The  men  are  not  interchangeable  either 
in  barracks  or  in  the  field.  As  far  as  possible  men  and 
horses  fall  in  in  the  same  order  on  parade,  as  they  occupy 
in  the  barrack-room  or  stable.  A  regimental  staff  dominates 
and  administers  the  working  of  all  four  squadrons  collectively, 
and  the  squadron  commander  accounts  for  cash  and  stores  to 
the  commanding  officer  through  the  regimental  staff. 
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6.  T/ie  HegimeTit  at  Home.    Estahlishmenis, 

The  establishments  for  the  cavalry  are  all  laid  down  in 
the  "  regimental  establishments  of  the  regular  forces,  &c./' 
which  are  published  annually  in  army  orders.  For  the 
household  cavalry  they  are,  briefly,  27  oflBcers,  2  warrant 
officers,  and  404  of  other  ranks,  with  275  riding  horses  and 
10  supernumerary  young  horses  per  regiment.  For  the 
cavalry  of  the  line,  the  accompanying  table  gives  the 
various  strengths,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  serving ;  and  also  the  war  strength.^ 

The  disparity  between  the  number  of  mounted  and 
dismounted  combatants  would  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  excessive,  but,  apart  from  the  considerations  to  be 
mentioned  under  9,  if  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
constant  flow  of  raw  recruits  passing  into  the  ranks  and 
temporarily  unfit,  men  in  hospital,  those  employed  as  regi- 
mental cooks  or  in  other  necessary  dismounted  capacities, 
men  on  guard,  and  men  employed  as  officers'  b&tmen, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  understand  that  the  commanding 
officer's  difficulty  chiefly  lies  in  finding  effective  men  to 
mount  his  horses,  rather  than  horses  for  mounting  his  men. 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  strength  in  non-com- 
missioned officers  is  maintained  on  the  full  scale  in  peace 
time,  so  that  were  one  of  the  31  British  regiments  called 
upon  to  take  its  place  in  the  field,  it  would  find  its  adminis- 
trative body,  the  leaders,  staff  and  regimental  machinery 
almost  complete,  and  there  would  remain  only  the  need  to  sup- 
plement the  men  and  horses. 

1  The  esUblishmento  for  1893-94  wiU  be  :— 

At  Some. 
3  Regiments — all  ranks,  488  and  275  horses. 
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410 
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350 
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522 

825 

1 
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300 

7 

434 

280 

In  Egypt  and  South  Afinca. 
2  Begimento— all  ranks,  498  and  860  horses. 
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7.  Depdt  at  Canterbury  and  Depdts  gcTierally  in  Peace. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  unlike  Continental  nations, 
the  regimental  establishments  do  not  in  peace  time  comprise 
an  additional  squadron  or  cadre  destined  to  become  the 
depdt  squadron  on  mobilization.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
partly  analogous  system  in  our  service,  inasmuch  that 
regiments  stationed  abroad  maintain  a  peace  depdt  at  home. 
These  dep6ts,  comprising  each  2  officers  and  100  or  more 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  (the  numbers  continually 
varying),  and  38  horses,  are  at  present  united  at  the  Can- 
terbury establishment,  and  are  temporarily  grouped  together 
into  a  regimental  organization  with  a  staff  of  its  own — viz., 
5  officers,  2  warrant  officers,  and  20  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  with  20  horses. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  act  as  a  school  and  training  ground 
for  the  recruits  enlisted  during  the  year,  who  are  destined,  on  attaining  the 
age  of  20,  to  embark  and  join  headquarters  abroad,  and  thus  replace  the 
depletion  caused  by  the  return  home  of  time-expired  men,  and  by  the  waste 
attendant  on  foreign  serrice.  The  home  dep6t,  again,  permits  the  return  to 
England  of  men  rendered  temporarily  ineffectiye  by  service  abroad,  who  for 
a  period  of  2  years  can  recuperate  their  health  at  Canterbury  and  then 
rejoin  their  corps.  The  instruction  of  the  recruit  comprises  riding,  fencing, 
gymnastics,  and  musketry,  with  a  limited  amount  of  mounted  work  in  the 
field ;  it  is  intended  that  recruits  should  reach  their  corps  sufliciently  eflPectire 
to  enter  the  ranks  at  once. 

At  present  Canterbury  is  the  only  source  from  which  cavalry  recruits 
are  drafted  to  regimeots  serving  abroad.  Some  20  years  ago  the  system 
partially  adopted  was  the  attachment  of  the  dep6t  of  a  regiment  abroad  to  a 
regiment  at  home.  This  method  was  doomed  to  failure  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  bond  of  union  or  tactical  basis  between  these  units.  The  organization 
of  cavalry  into  4  squadrons,  each  under  its  own  leader,  between  whom  and 
his  men  both  in  the  field  and  in  barracks  there  should  exist  an  intimate  under- 
standing, does  not  permit  of  the  intermixture  of  foreign  elements  in  the  rankp. 

The  depdt  which  must  be  formed  on  mobilization,  presumably  at  the  then 
station  of  the  unit,  would  consist  of  the  non-efTective  ofiicers  and  men,  such 
as  sick,  and  undismissed  recruits,  and  of  the  untrained  remounts.  This 
nucleus  would  be  added  to  by  the  arrival  of  the  temporarily  unfit  reservists, 
and  by  the  enlistment  of  fresh  men  and  purchase  of  fresh  horses,  and  thus 
form  a  feeder  for  the  mobilized  regiment. 

8.  Terms  of  Service,    Standards.^ 

Becruits  are  taken  for  the  cavalry  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  and  as 
a  rule  are  obtained  more  from  towns  than  from  the  country.    There  is 

*  For  first  appointments  of  officers,  see  chap,  xviii. 
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generally  %  good  supply  forthcoming,  tbe  dashing  nature  of  the  serrioe,  com- 
bined with  a  handsome  uniform  and  slightly  higher  pay  affording  extra 
inducements.  As  in  other  arms  of  the  seryice  certificates  of  education  are 
necessary  before  promotion  to  the  different  grades. 

A  cayalryman  enlists  under  the  same  conditions  as  for  the  infantry. 
N.-G.  ofBcers,  and,  if  recommended,  priyates,  are  allowed  the  priyilege  of 
extending  their  seryice  up  to  21  years. 

The  standards  of  height,  &c.,  are— 

Heayy,  1st  and  2nd  Dragoons      . .     5  ft.  8  in.  to  5  ft.  11  in. 
Medium       . .  . .         . .  . .      6  ft.  7  in.  to  5  ft.  9  in. 

Light  . .         . .         . .         •  •     6  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  8  in. 

The  chest  measurement  is  a  minimum  of  84  inches ;  for  men  orer  6  ft. 
10  in.  it  is  85  inches. 

9.  Instruction  of  Soldier,    Preparaiion  of  Men  and  Horses. 

The  first  few  months  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  most  arduous  of  a 
cayaliy  aspirant's  career.  He  has  to  learn  to  use  his  carbine,  his  sword  or 
lance,  and  to  practise  on  foot  the  different  formations  of  cayaliy,  before 
taking  his  place  in  the  mounted  ranks.  Simultaneously  with  this  drill  under 
the  adjutant  9  superintendence,  the  fencing  instructor  is  putting  him  through 
a  course  of  70  lessons  with  the  foils  and  singlesticks,  and  he  attends  at  the 
gymnasium  during  two  months  for  an  hour  daily.  At  the  termination  of  the 
latter  course  he  comes  into  the  riding  master's  hands,  the  course  being 
usually  completed  after  from  90-120  lessons,  when  he  is  brought  before  his 
commanding  officer  for  dismissal,  and,  if  dismissed,  merged  finally  in  his 
squadron.  This  riding  school  course  is  a  yery  thorough  one,  and  includes 
instruction  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  mounted,  packing  kit,  &c.  So  far 
he  yrill  haye  spent  from  six  to  eight  months  at  these  first  drilb,  but  an 
important  part  of  his  training  remains  to  complete,  yiz.,  his  musketry  course. 
In  this,  after  eight  days  preliminary  drill,  he  fires  200  rounds  at  different 
known  ranges  up  to  800  yards,  and  performs  such  practices  as  yolley  firing, 
and  the  attack  and  defence  of  posts  with  horses.  The  cayaJiy  recruit  can 
now  finally  call  himself  a  trained  soldier. 

Remounts  equally  yrith  recruits  join  at  yarious  times  of  the  year,  to  the 
number  of  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment.  Their  age  on 
joining  is  as  a  rule  4,  and  for  12  months  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
treated  as  remounts.  On  their  arriyal,  in  bad  condition  and  underfed,  they 
are  placed  in  charge  of  a  selected  officer,  and  yrith  selected  men  as  riders  in 
the  proportion  of  one  man  to  two  horses.  It  is  only  after  they  are  pro- 
nounced fit  by  the  yeterinary  surgeon  that  they  pass  on  to  the  riding-master, 
and  their  earlier  days  of  instruction  are  subject  to  frequent  interruption 
from  sickness,  debility,  or  other  causes.  The  first  week  is  spent  in  handling 
and  saddling  them,  until  they  submit  without  fear  to  being  mounted.  Very 
gradually  they  are  brought  on  to  understand  the  bridle,  to  obey  the  pressure 
of  the  rider's  legs,  to  rein  back,  to  canter  correctly,  and  to  leap.  About  the 
fourth  month  they  are  bitted,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  sword  or 
lance.    They  are  worked  in  close  files  and  in  double  rank,  and  when  in  eyery 
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mpeot  they  are  thoroughlj  efficient  for  the  ranka,  the  oommanding  officer 
drafts  them  for  regular  dutj  to  their  squadrons. 

Peace  remounts  and  war  remounts. — ^The  above  detail 
shows  that  a  recruit  becomes  a  trained  soldier  in  about 
eight  months,  but  a  remount  if  young,  i.e.,  about  four  years 
old  on  joining,  requires  a  year,  and  is  then  hardly  fit  to 
rough  it  on  a  campaign.  Why,  then,  is  such  a  large 
deficiency  of  horses  allowed  in  comparison  with  the  war 
strength  as  is  observable.  This  is  a  question  often  asked. 
The  answer  is  that  reUance  is  placed  on  completing  regiments 
on  mobiUzation  with  remounts  of  a  different  category 
altogether  from  those  spoken  of  above.  In  fact  it  is 
necessary  to  recognise  two  classes  of  remounts — the  peace 
remount  and  the  mobilization  remount  In  peace,  for 
economical  and  practical  reasons  remounts  are  bought 
very  young,  unbacked,  unbridled,  and  unfed ;  thereby  higher 
class  animals  are  secured,  which,  when  matured,  are  more 
useful  than  would  be  such  older  animals  as  could  be  pur- 
chased for  the  same  money.  On  mobilization  the  remounts 
suppUed  under  the  recently  established  registration  system 
(see  Chap.  X.),  or  by  purchase  or  requisition,  would  be  older 
and  seasoned  horses,  backed,  and  broken  perhaps  to  saddle, 
or  at  least  to  harness.  Thus  it  has  been  considered  possible  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  all  regiments  complete,  while 
a  nucleus  and  comparative  efficiency  is  maintained;  and 
this,  in  such  a  costly  arm  as  cavalry,  has  ever  been  the 
aim  of  the  responsible  authorities. 

The  proportion  of  horses  on  the  peace  establishment  to 
what  is  required  for  war  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
position  of  the  unit  concerned  on  the  list  for  foreign  service ; 
thus  in  the  regiments  less  likely  to  be  called  out,  who 
would  have  time  to  collect  additional  horses,  the  deficiency 
of  horses  is  greater,  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  those  liable 
to  be  sooner  employed. 

These  considerations  are  quite  inapplicable  to  the  supply 
of  men.  The  man  cannot  be  drafted  and  trained  to  the  many 
duties  of  fi  trooper,  to  ride,  to  wield  the  sword,  to  shoot  and 
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take  care  of  his  horse,  not  to  speak  of  acquirmg  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  soldier,  without  months  of  previous  and  most 
thorough  instruction.  Tnie,  the  reservist,  on  national  emer- 
gency, would  be  available,  but  would  himself  require  re- 
training, he  not  being  in  the  same  degree  effective  as  when 
he  left  the  ranks ;  therefore  it  has  been  judged  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  up  in  every  unit,  whether  high  or  low  on 
the  list  for  service,  a  supply  of  trained  horsemen  although 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  horses. 

Inttruction-Courtet, — During  the  winter  months  the  whole  body  is  pot 
through  a  three  weeks'  coarse  of  equitation  and  foot  drill,  under  the  squad- 
ron officers,  who  also  lecture  theoretically  on  detached  duties  and  on  the 
principles  of  musketry,  as  preparation  for  the  practical  outdoor  instruction 
in  these  subjects.  There  are  numerous  special  courses  in  addition  to  the 
squadron  field  training,  which  is  dealt  with  in  a  later  paragraph,  for 
instance,  musketry,  pioneering,  reconnaissance,  sketching,  signalling,  Maxim 
gun  and  yeterinary  classes. 

(a)  Musketry . — The  course  of  musketry  extends  over  the  whole  year,  but  is 
principally  carried  out  in  the  summer,  t.e.,  between  Feb.  15  and  Oct.  81.  Eaeh 
man  armed  with  a  carbine  fires  140  rounds,  partly  at  known  distances  up  to  80O 
^ards,  partly  in  field  practices,  such  as  section  attack  with  horses,  and  long 
range  ToUeys.  Those  armed  with  revoWers  are  allowed  12  rounds,  and  fire 
at  a  range  of  80  paces. 

(b)  Pioneers. — On  the  1st  March  every  year  an  officer  and  selected  sergeant 
are  sent  to  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham,  to  undergo  a  15  days' 
course  of  instruction.  On  return  to  their  regiments  they  are  required  to  instruct 
the  regimental  pioneers  (12  men  per  squadron)  in  a  fortnight's  work,  using 
their  own  regimental  equipment  tools,  the  instruction  comprising  means  of 
forming  roadivays  oyer  soft  or  marshy  ground,  biyouacs  and  hutting,  water 
supply  and  arrangement  for  watering  horses,  the  construction  of  trestle 
bridges,  powers  of  the  different  explosives,  and,  when  possible,  the  actual 
destruction  of  railway  plant  by  gunootton. 

(o)  Seconnaissauee  and  S kelchin^. •^Dweing  the  winter  months  a  selected 
officer  instructs  two  or  more  classes  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  men  in 
reconnaissance  and  sketching.  Horseback  sketching  is  practised,  and  rough 
representations  with  useful  reports  of  the  country  toraversed  or  occupied  by 
moving  or  fixed  parties  of  cavalry  are  produced. 

(d)  SignaXling. — Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  the  12  regimental 
signaUers  belonging  to  every  cavalry  regiment  under  a  trained  officer  as 
instructor  and  two  non-commissioned  officers.  Prizes  with  badges  are  awarded 
to  qualified  signallers.  Elementary  classes  are  held  during  the  winter 
months.  SignaUers  are,  as  far  as  possible,  treated  as  a  separate  unit  in  the 
regiment,  but  included  in  the  ranks  of  their  own  squadron  in  the  field.  In 
our  various  minor  campaigns  this  service  has  proved  itself  of  great 
value,  particularly  where  the  description  of  country  is  unsuitable  for  horse- 
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men,  and  where  the  neighbourhood  is  in  ihe  hands  of  savage  and  fanatical 
foes. 

Besides  these  classes,  special  instruction  is  given  regimentally  in  Teteri- 
naiy  science ;  also  in  regiments  to  which  machine  guns  have  been  allotted, 
squads  will  in  future  be  formed  to  learn  their  machinerj  and  working,  a 
proportion  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  per  regiment  being 
instructed  ih  their  use  at  the  School  of  Musketry,  Hjthe. 

(tf)  'Field  Trainiing  in  Squadron^  and  Meffimental  Drills.-^On  the  1st 
March,  the  annual  field  training  of  the  squadrons  commences,  and  the  unit 
concerned  is  definitely  told  off  into  4,  8,  or  eyen  2  field  troops,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  squadron,  and  trained  collectively  as  a  tactical  body 
under  its  own  leaders  for  4  weeks,  and  for  4  to  6  hours  each  day,  nothing 
being  permitted  to  hinder  the  progressive  nature  of  the  instruction. 

During  the  1st  week,  the  elementary  drill  and  advance  of  the  squadron 
and  its  preparation  for  regimental  movements,  &c.,  is  practised,  including  the 
attack  itself,  as  the  means  whereby  cavalry  achieves  its  success  in  fighting. 

During  the  -2nd  week,  more  independent  work  is  carried  out,  and  the 
development  of  the  man's  individual  value  and  self  reliance  is  insisted  on.  He 
is  taught  how  to  use  his  carbine  in  the  defence  of  a  post  on  foot,  how  to  pro- 
ceed when  detached  in  the  advance  or  rear  guard  of  a  force,  &c. 

The  Srd  week  is  devoted  to  teaching  the  duties  of  outposts ;  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  "security,"  i.e.,  exploration  to  the  front,  and  assuring 
the  force  in  rear  from  unforeseen  attack ;  and  of  "  resistance,"  i.e.,  the  art  of 
disposing  the  outposts  so  that  successive  bodies  may  be  brought  up  to  a 
threatened  point,  and  time  be  thus  afforded  for  preparation  in  rear.  This 
week  is  in  fact  spent  in  explaining  these  duties  theoretically  by  lectures, 
and  in  practising  them,  often  by  opposing  one  squadron  to  another  in  the 
field. 

But  the  trooper's  duties  include  the  attainment  of  information  far  in 
the  advance,  and  for  this  the  reconnoitring  or  contact  squadrons  are 
employed.  These  squadrons,  preceded  by  officers'  parties,  again  headed  by 
single  scouts,  scour  the  country  to  the  front  whilst  maintaining  touch  with 
the  neighbouring  squadrons  right  and  left,  and  send  back  information  to  the 
force  behind  them.  This  service  forms  part  of  the  4rth  week's  course. 
Added  to  this,  instruction  is  given  in  the  different  types  of  escorts,  whether 
to  guns  or  convoys,  and  in  the  duties  of  camps,  bivouacs,  &c.,  as  far  as 
possible  practically  illustrated. 

A  searching  examination  by  the  inspector-general  or  commanding 
officer  in  all  the  subjects  practised  concludes  the  month's  course. 

As  soon  as  the  field  training  is  completed,  from  the  beginning  of  June 
till  the  end  of  September,  regimental  drills  replace  the  exercise  of  single 
squadrons. 

Besides  the  more  formal  drill,  the  different  methods  for  the  attack  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  at  ever  increasing  speed,  are  illustrated,  and 
the  horses  are  gradually  habituated  to  make  long  advances  and  to  undergo 
considerable  labour  without  harm.  When  possible,  as  when  at  camps  or  at 
stations  where  the  different  arms  are  quartered,  manoeuvres  with  opposing 
sides  are  worked  out. 
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Period  of  Manos^ivres. — The  practice  of  exercising  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  has  as  yet  found  no  confirmed  footing  in 
England,  principally  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
finding  the  necessary  extent  of  ground,  and  partly  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  stUl  novel  to  regard  the  independent 
cavalry  division  as  an  acknowledged  factor  in  European 
warfare.  Nevertheless  in  1890  a  cavalry  division  was  en- 
camped on  the  Berkshire  Downs  and  exercised,  partly  by 
regiments  in  the  duties  of  scouting  and  manoeuvring,  partly 
in  opposing  brigades.  In  1891  and  1892,  this  arrangement 
was  again  carried  out,  and  for  the  first  time  two  brigades 
were  manoeuvred  as  a  division  in  action.  The  argument  for 
manoeuvres  consists  in  the  fact  that  attacks  cannot  be 
delivered  on  one  fixed  idea,  and  drill-ground  tactics  must 
be  developed  into  more  advanced  movements.  Peace  man- 
oeuvres can  alone  afford  practice  in  wielding  cavalry  masses 
under  different  circumstances  jmd  in  developing  their  speed 
and  endurance.  Leaders  cannot  be  found  with  heaven- 
bom  inspiration ;  it  is  experience  alone,  acquired  in  peace, 
that  will  enable  them  to  use  cavalry  masses  with  effect  in 
war. 

10.  Begtmentai  Transport 

In  foreign  countries,  whose  generals  may  be  assumed  to 
be  only  concerned  with  the  defence  of  their  own,  or  the  in- 
vasion of  their  neighbours'  territories,  it  has  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  lay  down  a  scale  of  wagons,  carts,  and  draught- 
horses,  sufficient  to  carry  the  regimental  impedimenta,  and 
accompany  the  squcuiron  or  brigade  upon  the  excellent  roads 
of  Europe.  Fur  the  British  service  a  scale  has  been  adopted, 
subject  to  modification,  to  suit  such  special  theatres  of  war 
as  experience  shows  we  may  have  to  act  in.  Heavy  trans- 
port of  all  kinds  can  keep  pace  with  marching  infantry, 
but  light  carts,  and  pack  mules  or  ponies  must  often  be 
made  available  for  mobile  cavalry.  It  is  true  that  the  cavalry- 
man can  carry  on  his  horse  some  food  and  forage  for  the  day 
or  two  days*  use,  but  the  element  of  extra  bulk  and  extra 
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weight  has  always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  avoidance  of 
a  sore  back,  of  wearing  out  his  nfount,  or  of  decreasing  his 
mobility,  must  always  be  the  trooper's  first  concern.  There  - 
fore  what  can  be  taken  off  the  horse  should  be  taken  off,  and 
quick  moving  transport  on  wheels,  or  lightly  loaded  pack 
animals,  be  provided  to  keep  up  with  the  cavalry  detach- 
ments. 

The  special  feature  of  our  cavalry  regimental  transport  as 
laid  down  is  found  in  the  carriage  of  what  must  always  be  up 
with  the  regiment — ^viz.,  the  ammunition  and  tools;  thus, 
with  wheeled  equipment,  small  arm  ammunition  is  carried  in 
ammunition  wagons  with  limbers,  which  can  get  over  any 
country. 

The  principle  on  whioh  the  regimental  traofport  should  be  dividef( 
between  what  ia  eseential  for  the  day's  work,  and  non-essential,  is  giyen  in  tlie 
infantry  chapter  (sect.  12).  In  peace,  a  nucleas  is  maintained  in  the  shape 
of  one  cart  horsed  regimentaUy  per  squadron,  for  the  carriage  of  squadron 
•tores  on  the  march  and  for  military  duty  in  quarters.  The  full  detail  o(  the 
cavalry  transport  is  given  in  the  official  "  Field  Army  Establishments.'* 

The  transport  is  so  aUotted  as  to  make  the  regimental  headquarters 
and  each  squadron  independent  in  themselves;  the  latter  have  each 
an  ammunition  wagon,  one  for  stores  and  one  for  supplies ;  the  head- 
quarters a  forge  wagon,  a  store  wagon,  and  a  supply  cart. 

The  "  Mobilization  Kegulations  "  show  the  classification  of  equipments. 
The  personal  outfit  of  the  cavalry  soldier,  besides  what  he  stpuds  in,  is 
what  he  carries  on  his  horse — saddle  and  bridle  complete,  horse  blanket, 
com  sack,  haversack,  nosebag,  shoe  case  with  two  shoes,  forage  kit,  picketing 
gear,  carbine  and  bucket,  and  mess  tin.  In  the  two  saddle  wallets  he  carries 
his  grooming  kit  and  a  clean  change,  and,  before  and  behind,  a  cloak  with 
waterproof  sheet,  cape,  and  pair  of  pantaloons.  In  addition,  he  carries  his 
ammunition  and  an  emergency  ration. 

AU  stores  taken  into  the  field  by  the  regimental  transport  may  be 
described  and  classified  according  to  their  order  of  importance  under  tlie 
following  headings — viz.,  (a)  ammunition,  {h)  food  supplies,  (e)  stores,  (d) 
tents  (the  carriage  of  which  is  exceptional).  We  need  only  briefly  deal 
with  the  first  two ;  what  the  remainder  consists  in  is  minutely  described  in 
the  "Manual  for  Field  Service — Cavalry"  published  in  Army  Orders  of 
188a 

(a)  Ammunition,    The  small  arm  wagons  cany  the  regimental  resen^e. 

{h)  Food  Supplies  are  of  two  kinds,  rations  and  forage.  Of  the  former 
8i  days'  supply  are  carried  for  the  man,  in  addition  to  the  emergency  ration 
of  1  day's  food ;  and  of  the  latter  2  days'  grain  per  horse.  In  both  cases  part 
of  the  food  is  carried  by  the  consumer  himself,  part  carried  in  the  wagons 
o]r  on  the  pack  animal,  (for  full  details  see  Field  Army  Establishments,  1892). 
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This  food  supply,  it  will  be  understood,  would  be  daily  renewed  from  stores 
collected  by  the  supply  officers  by  requisition  or  by  purchase,  but  the  soldier 
is  bound  to  retain  on  his  person  or  horse  a  one  day's  supply  (known  as  the 
emergency  ration)  until  absolutely  driyen  to  consume  it. 

The  wagons  of  regimental  transport  are  drawn  by  4  horses — the  lead 
pair  driyen  postilion  fashion — the  wheelers  with  long  reins  from  the  box. 
The  two  horse  carts  are  driyen  postilion  fashion.  The  draught  load  of 
wagons  is  calculated  at  10  owt.,  of  carts  at  10  to  11  cwt.  per  horse,  both  being 
intended  to  keep  to  the  roads  in  rear  of  the  regiment.  The  small  arm 
ammunition  and  tool  wagons,  being  intended  to  accompany  the  regiment, 
are  giyen  a  lighter  draught  of  from  7  to  8  cwt.  per  horse. 

But  should  it  be  considered  more  suitable  for  any  special  campaign  that 
cart  or  pack  transport  rather  than  wagons  should  accompany  the  regiment, 
the  same  regimental  stores  could  he  conyeyed  in  26  carts  with  4  ammunition 
tool  wagons,  or  by  a  force  of  92  driyers  and  239  mules  (see  Manual  for 
Field  Seryice — Cayalry).  It  is  important,  so  as  to  admit  of  this  inter- 
change, that  packages  should  not  exceed  one  standard  size  and  weight — yiz., 
length  80-inch,  width  16 -inch,  height  20-inch,  and  weight  80  lbs.  The 
whole  would  be  in  charge  of  a  subaltern  as  transport  officer. 

In  cayalry  transport  is  included  the  special  material  for  the  destruction 
of  railways  and  telegraphs  which  accompanies  the  adyanced  squadron,  either 
on  the  horses  or  on  a  special  pack  animal.  Twelye  sets  of  breast  harness  per 
squadron  are  allowed  for  assisting  the  transport,  or  for  dragging  artillei^ 
oyer  bad  ground. 

11.  Saddlery,  AnnSy  and  Equipment. 

The  power  of  mobility  of  a  cavalry  soldier  depends  upon 
the  combined  efficiency  of  himself  and  his  horse.  What 
conduces  to  this  efficiency  is  primarily  the  saddle.  The 
trooper  should  be  educated  to  believe  that  he  cannot  be  too 
particular  about  the  fitting  of  his  saddlery ;  if  he  allows  his 
horse  to  become  inefficient  through  a  sore  back  he  becomes 
an  encumbrance,  useless  as  a  horseman,  worthless  as  an 
infantryman.  Much  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to 
this  subject. 

The  new  saddle  is  designed  for  use  with  the  horse  blanket  in  place  of 
with  pannels.  The  former  is  more  suited  to  adapt  itself  to  the  horse's  back 
than  the  less  flexible  stuffed  pannel.  Upon  the  back  rests  first  the  numnah, 
a  soft  felt  coyering  which  absorbs  the  sweat,  and  shields  the  back  from  the 
rough  edges  and  points  of  the  stiff  saddletree ;  upon  the  numnah  lies  the 
blanket,  intended  equally  as  a  protection,  and  ayailable  As  a  coyering  in  cold 
weather.  Upon  the  blanket  rests  the  saddle,  of  solid  leather,  with  guUet 
plate  of  steel  or  iron  and  sideboards  of  wood.  The  weight  of  the  tree  fitted 
is  131b.  7oz.  The  leather  girth  attachment  is  in  the  shape  of  a  V*  ^^^ 
seryei  to  keep  the  heayy  saddle  securely  in  the  centre  of  the  horse's  back, 
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and  to  prevent  the  buckles  of  tbe  girth  from  coming  under  the  rider's  knees 
and  BO  chafing  the  horse's  side.  Three  sizes  of  saddletrees  are  issued,  marked 
1,  2,  or  3,  on  the  front  arch,  so  as  to  fit  the  different  shapes  of  horses. 
The  blanket  is  6  feet  6  inches  long,  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  weighs  4lb.  6oz., 
and  can  be  doubled  up  and  folded  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  suit 
the  yarying  stages  of  condition  of  the  horse. 

The  weight  of  a  complete  set  of  saddlery  is  47f  lbs.  At  first  sight  one 
would  naturally  pronounce  this  burden  unnecessary,  nay  prodigious;  we 
must  look  further  at  what  the  saddle  must  be  designed  to  support.  This 
consists  of  a  dead  weight  of  kit  and  saddle,  say  91  lbs.,  besides  the  weight  of 
the  rider,  about  II  stone,  added  to  what  is  on  his  person,  say  87  lbs.,  so  that 
the  troop  horse  must  be  prepared  to  carry  19^  stone  or  20  stone,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  cuirassier  20\  stone  at  the  lowest  possible  calculation. 

And  yet  these  horses  must  be  ready  to  cover  great  distances.  We  find  in 
1882,  Sir  Drury  Lowe  and  his  pursuing  brigade  marching  through  deep  sand 
from  Tel-el-Kebir  to  Cairo  (about  50  miles)  in  the  two  days,  besides  the  night 
march  of  12  miles  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manceuTring  there.  In  1890, 
the  cayalry  diyision  was  called  upon  to  accomplish  the  distance  from  Aldershot 
to  Chum  in  Berkshire  (36  miles)  between  8.30  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  in  1892 
from  Strensall  camp  in  Yorkshire,  a  subaltern  and  10  troopers,  14th  Hussars, 
carried  out  a  reconnaissance  to  Bridlington  and  back,  39  miles  each  way, 
between  7.30  a.m.  and  8.45  p.m.  Again,  the  cavalry  relief  from  Manchester 
to  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool,  88  miles,  is  always  accomplished  in  a  single  day« 

The  Equipment,  Arms,  &c.,  as  pertaining  tx)  the  soldier 
himself,  to  the  squadron,  £uid  to  the  regiment,  will  now  be 
described. 

(a)  Arms. — ^The  tword  is  carried  by  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
attached  when  mounted  to  the  saddle. 

Lance. — In  lancer  regiments  the  complement  is  at  the  rate  of  one  jier 
troop  horse ;  in  the  4  dragoon  regiments  recently  armed  with  this  weapon 
lances  are  only  used  in  the  front  rank. 

Cetrbine. — One  for  each  sergeant  and  rank  and  file  is  allowed.  There  are 
two  patterns  in  use.  The  latest  is  the  Martini-Metford  carbine,  Mark  I.  of 
1892,  converted  from  the  M.H.  carbine,  with  rifling  the  same  as  the  Lee- 
Metford  magazine  rifle.  Its  length  is  3  ft  If  in.,  its  calibre  '303,  and  weight 
8  lbs.  1|  oz.  It  takes  the  Lee-Metford  ammunition,  and  is  sighted  from 
200  up  to  400  yards  on  the  bed,  and,  with  leiif  up,  to  1,400  yards. 

Revolver. — Universal  Webley  pattern,  allotted  to  each  warrant  officer, 
staff  sergeant,  squadron  sergeant-major,  sergeant- farrier,  and  trumpeter,  in 
lieu  of  carbine. 

(5)  Ammunition, — ^The  trooper  carries  30  roimds  ;  those  armed  with  the 
revolver  carry  12  rounds,  besides  in  both  cases,  the  regimental  reserve. 
(Field  Army  Establishments,  1892.) 

(c)  JSquipmenij  Squadron, — Besides  what  the  man  carries  in  sen'ice 
marching  order,  we  have  the  equipment  of  the  squadron,  consisting,  in  peace, 
of  one  squadron  cart,  harness,  picketing  gear,  &c.,  also  the  pioneer  equipment 
as  hereafter  mentioned. 
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Equipment,  Regimental, — This  oompruee  signallmg,  miisketrj,  farrieiy, 
pioneering,  riding  school,  musical  and  sketching  requirements,  as  well  as 
articles  required  in  the  yarious  tradesmen's  shops — armourer's,  saddler's, 
and  saddletree  maker's — and  when  the  Maxim  gun  is  issued,  a  complete 
outfit  for  its  proper  handling. 

The  regimental  pioneers,  1  officer  and  12  men,  carry  the  regulation 
stores  and  tools,  which  include  those  for  demolitions,  intrenching,  &c. 

With  the  view  of  providing  that  each  squadron  should  be  complete  in 
itself,  a  new  scale  of  pioneer  equipment  has  been  drawn  up,  and  issued 
to  some  regiments.  The  bulk  of  the  tools  and  stores  are  to  be  packed  in 
two  large  leather  cases  and  carried  in  the  squadron  equipment  wagon,  or 
arranged  so  as  to  be  fitted  on  a  pacL  saddle.  Smaller  leather  cases  con- 
taining guncotton  detonators  and  small  stores  will  be  carried  on  the  saddle  by 
a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  by  each  of  the  four  pioneer  privates  who  act 
with  the  squadron. 

12.  Mobilization, 

Mobilization  is  liable  to  be  effected  in  one  of  two  wajs 
1st,  on  a  national  emergency  when  the  reserves  would  be 
summoned,  and  the  horses  which  are  registered  for  purchase 
(see  Chapter  X.)  called  up  ;  and,  2ndly,  for  a  minor  occasion 
when  horses  would  be  got  by  purchase,  or,  as  on  former 
occasions  by  transfer,  unless  other  provision  is  meantime 
made.  For  the  first  case,  a  nominal  list  of  all  men  in  the 
1st  class  army  reserve  belonging  to  cavalry  is  carefully  kept 
at  the  Canterbury  depSt.  Upon  the  order  for  mobilization  the 
oflBcer  commanding  at  Canterbury  summons  the  reserve  men 
in  the  usual  way.  Upon  joining  at  Canterbury  the  reservists 
receive  their  clothing  and  necessaries,  and  are  then  passed 
on  to  the  regiment  to  which  they  are  posted,  where  they  are 
supplied  with  arms  and  accoutrements.  The  regiment  would 
draw  its  1st  and  2nd  regimental  equipment,  as  prescribed.^ 
In  the  case  of  mobilization  for  a  minor  occasion,  the  de- 
scription of  transport  to  be  used,  and  the  supply  of  horses  or 
animals,  would  have  to  be  specially  determined,  and  instruc- 
tions to  suit  the  reqi^rements  awaited;  the  equipment  &c. 
would  be  drawn  or  put  on  board  at  the  place  of  embark- 
ation, or  sent  to  the  depflt  or  the  place  of  disembarkation. 
■■ 

'  For  further  details  see  the  Begulations  for  Mobilization,  (price  4d.)  also 
chap.  zxix. 
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It  is  necessary  that  all  arrangements  in  these  matters 
should  be  very  elastic,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  adapt 
our  means  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  service 
required  of  the  cavalry  under  any  given  circumstances. 

13.  Horse  Transport  aver  Sea. 

The  transport  of  hoi-ses  is  a  speciality  of  the  British 
service.  A  department  of  the  Admiralty  deals  with  it — viz., 
the  naval  transport  department,  in  combination  with  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  army.  Fittings  for  horse  trans- 
ports are  kept  in  store  ready  to  be  set  up.  Hie  general  principle 
is  that  the  vessel,  when  fitted,  is  equipped  with  everything 
necessary,  not  only  in  stalls,  sanitary  fittings,  &c.,  but  also  head 
collars,  horse  brushes  and  gear ;  so  that,  after  perhaps  con- 
veying cavalry  or  mounted  troops  to  the  seat  of  war  it  may 
l)e  despatched  to  any  port  to  ship  remounts,  and  the  oflBcers 
in  charge  would  find  everything  on  board  ready  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  animals,  and  for  their  preservation  in 
liealth.  The  regulations  on  the  head  of  fitments  and  the 
above  arrangements  are  found  in  the  "  Naval  Transport 
IJegulations."' 

The  procedure  on  embarkation  would  be,  roughly,  to  stow  away  the 
saddlery  in  dubbing  in  each  man's  comsack  in  some  separate  room,  and  to 
keep  the  tents,  hone  blankets,  and  waterproof  sheets  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  issue  on  debarkation. 

When  transports  are  alongside  a  wharf,  horses  are  walked  on  board  by 
a  gangway  to  their  stalls  between  decks;  such  was  the  procedure  when 
embarking  from  the  Albert  Docks  for  the  Boer  war,  1881.  When  this  is 
impracticable  canyas  slings  are  passed  under  the  horses'  bellies  and  they  are 
carried  into  the  ship  by  hook  and  tackle  at  the  rate  of  about  25  horses  in  an 
hour.  In  1881  a  squadron  200  strong,  14th  Hussars,  which  reached  Bombay 
from  Poona  at  4  p.m.  was  aU  aboard  the  S.S.  "  Hankow,"  men,  horses,  and 
baggage,  at  8  p.m.,  two  sets  of  tackling  being  used. 

When  the  transports  cannot  come  alongside,  the  horses  mu6t  be  conveyed 
to  them  in  boats  or  floats  and  hoisted  on  board  by  slinging.  Each  man  always 
accompanies  his  own  horse  in  the  boat.  As  an  instance  of  how  this  difficult 
serrice  can  be  successfully  performed,  a  tjroop  of  49  horses  of  the  K.D.G. 
embarked  in  1860  at  Madras  for  China  on  the  S.S.  "  Syrias,"  proceeding 
through  the  surf  in  the  elastic  Masula  boats,  starting  at  6.80  a.m.    The 

'  Chap.  xxz.  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this  paragraph,  also 
Q.R.,  sect,  xrii.,  sub.-8ect.  ix. 
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hones  were  all  safely  aboard  at  12  noon,  the  precaution  of  lashing  the  four 
legs  together  having  been  adopted.  Again  in  1881,  a  wing  of  the  14th 
Hussars,  220  strong,  embarking  at  Durban,  were  oonveyed  through  tiie 
dangerous  surf  in  horse  boats,  and  all  safely  hoisted  on  board  between  7.80 
a.m.  and  8.15  p.m. 

In  the  total  absence  of  horse  boats  the  horses  must  be  embarked  by 
swimming.  In  this  case  the  breast  rope,  breeching,  and  sling  are  fixed  on 
before  the  horse  takes  the  water ;  he  is  controlled  while  swimming  by  two 
ropes,  one  passed  round  the  neck,  the  other  under  his  jaw ;  a  rowing  boat 
guides  him  to  the  ship's  side,  and  he  can  be  quickly  slung  up.  On  8th  June, 
1860,  in  China,  a  troop  £.0.0-.  was  embarked  in  this  manner. 

Disembarkations  are  effected  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  reverse  order  as 
regards  details.  Though  raising  up  and  lowering  horses  into  the  boats  and 
the  water  requires  great  care,  there  is  seldom  an  accident,  and,  after  a  little 
practice,  the  crows  and  the  men  attending  the  horses  become  very  expert  and 
expeditious.  The  K.D.Q-.  on  the  same  occasion  (China,  V&W)  disembarked 
a  troop  by  swimming.  Commencing  at  2  p.m.,  they  had  finished  by  night, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  disembarking  their  horses  from  the  ship  on  to  a  gun- 
boat, they  equally  successfully  carried  out  the  duty  without  loss. 

14.    General     purposes    of   Cavalry    Divisions    and    Corps 

or  IHvisional  Cavalry, 

Cavalry  employed  in  bodies  have  two  distinct  services  to 
perform,  the  one  of  exploration,  the  other  of  security.  For 
the  former,  regiments  are  united  into  two  or  more  brigades, 
forming  a  cavalry  division  under  its  own  commander,  or  even 
into  independent  corps  of  cavalry ;  for  the  latter,  regiments 
combined  as  brigades  or  as  single  items  constitute  corps,  or 
divisional,  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the 
army  corps,  or  of  the  division. 

Preceding  the  army  or  army  corps  at  some  two  or  three 
days'  march  to  the  front,  the  independent  cavalry  divisions 
or  corps  will  carry  out  not  only  the  duties  of  reconnaissance 
and  observation,  but  will  be  used  to  operate  against  and 
destroy  the  enemy's  cavalry  masses,  or  to  impede  his  initial 
mobilization,  or  to  unveil  his  plans.  The  divisional  cavalry 
will  be  employed  for  the  more  immediate  security  of  the 
marching  columns,  partly  in  reconnoitring  a  few  miles  ahead, 
partly  close  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry,  thus 
afibvding  the  latter  that  sense  of  safety  which  ensures  their 
repose  and  consequent  readiness  for  battle. 
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When  the  liostile  masses  are  in  touch,  the  cavalry  divi- 
sions under  the  dii*ect  control  of  the  commander-in-chief 
would  presumably  be  posted  on  the  wings  of  the  army 
ready  to  engage  the  enemy's  cavalry  or  the  flanks  of  his 
advancing  or  retiring  infantry,  whilst  the  corps  cavahy,  or 
divisional  squadrons,  would,  as  occasion  might  arise,  either  be 
joined  to  the  independent  cavalry  divisions,  or,  choosing  a 
position  close  up  with  their  own  infantry,  remain  in  readi- 
ness to  grasp  the  opportunity  which  occurs  so  unexpectedly, 
and  by  the  suddenness  and  ^laii  of  their  charge  complete  the 
overthrow  of  a  wavering  foe. 

The  Organization  of  Cavalry  in  Masses : — 

(a)  The  Cavalry  Brigade.'^ A.  brigade  of  cavalry  in  t]ie  field  consists  of  3 
regiments,  2  machine  guns,  \\  companies  A.S.C.,  a  bearer  company,  and  a  field 
liospital,  giving  a  total  strength  of  114  officers,  2,167  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  vi-ith  2,219  horses. 

{h)  The  Cavalry  Divition. — The  division  consists  of  2  brigades,  and  attached 
thereto  as  divisional  troops  are  2  batteries  K.H.  A.,  2  machine  guns,  a  mounted 
detachment  B.E.,  a  battalion  mounted  infantry,  the  divisional  reserve  ammu- 
nition column,  1  company  A.S.C.,  and  a  field  hospital.  Total,  325  offlocrs 
and  G,274  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  with  6,518  horses. 

(c)  The  Mixed  Army  Corpt. — To  an  army  corps  belong  3  divisions  of 
infantry,  to  each  of  which  is  att^iched  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  whilst  the  4th 
squadron  and  headquarters,  i.e.,  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  forms  the  corps 
cavalry.  Under  special  circumstances  a  brigade  might  be  employed  as  corps 
cavalry. 

(d)  0%  the  Line  of  Communicatiatu. — The  strength  of  cavalry  on  the  line 
of  communications  must  be  a  variable  quantity  partly  dependent  on  the 
length  of  such  communications,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  country  for 
defence.  In  the  English  service  a  single  regiment  has  been  laid  down  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  t.s.,  for  conveying  messages,  escorting  mails,  and 
for  patroUing  not  only  from  post  to  post,  but  on  each  flank  of  the  line. 

For  home  defence  the  individual  regiments  have  been  assigned  their  places 
and  it  is  now  intended  to  assign  a  nngle  cavalry  brigade  to  the  "Expedi- 
tionary  force  **  which  is  to  be  maintained  in  constant  readiness  for  active 
service  abroad. 

The  Continental  Organizatian  of  Staff  Detachments  for 
Special  Duties : — 

In  foreign  armies,  on  mobilization,  a  quarter  or  half  squadron  is  detailed 
to  each  corps  or  divisional  headquarters  for  staff  duties,  to  act  as  orderlies, 
ke.y  and  would  be  generally  composed  of  reservists  or  of  men  specially  called 
up.     For  purposes  of  illustration  we  will  examine  the  Austrian  cavalry* 

'  Handbook  of  MilitMy  Foroex  of  Anstria-Httngaiy.    lotolL  Div,,  W.O. 
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organisation.  In  peace  time  a  regiment  has  6  field  squadrons  and  a  small 
dep6t  cadre,  the  latter  expanding  into  a  depdt  squadron  and  one  or  two  resenre 
squadrons  bj  the  calling  up  of  the  reservists.  On  mobilization  each  regiment 
is  subdivided  into  a  regimental  staff  (including  a  pioneer  detachment), 
2  divisions  each  of  3  field  squadrons,  an  Ersatz  (depdt)  squadron,  a  reserve 
squadron,  2  sections  of  *taff  cavalry ,  and  a  telegraph  detachment.  These 
items  are  formed  at  the  very  outset  and  probably  are  detailed  on  paper  be- 
forehand, so  that  the  combatant  portion  of  the  regiment  can  take  the  field 
without  them,  the  guiding  principle  in  this  sub-division  being  that  the  com- 
batant squadrons  should  remain  intact  in  numbers,  and  not  have  to  detach 
parties,  to  perform  the  manj  supplementary  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
cavalry. 

The  sections  of  staff  cavalry,  1  officer  and  25  men,  are  intended  for 
duty  at  the  headquarters  of  units,  such  as  divisions,  army  corps,  and 
armies,  or  as  escorts  for  the  field  supply  magasines. 

The  reserve  squadrons  would  be  employed  as  army  corps  or  garrison 
troops. 

The  telegraph  patrols  consist  of  4  trained  telegraphists,  who  each 
carry  in  two  bags  on  their  horses  sufficient  wire  to  open  up  communication 
for  4i  miles,  l^s  party,  or  parties,  acting  in  touch  with  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  army,  connect  the  wire  they  carry  with  the  main  line  of  telegraphs, 
which  is  tapped  close  to  headquart-ers,  and  thus  the  division  general  is 
enabled  to  remain  in  dose  connection  with  his  reconnoitring  patrols.  The 
wire  can  be  quickly  laid  along  trees  and  posts  or  hedges  (it  is  said  at  the  rate 
of  12i  m.  in  2  hours).    The  electric  current  is  supplied  by  Leclanch^  cells. 

The  importance  of  the  above  arrangements  for  efficiency 
and  morale  may  be  noticed.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
heau  ideal  of  an  efficient  regiment  is,  that  the  squadrons  com- 
posing it  should  serve  under  the  same  leaders,  be  formed  in 
the  same  ranks,  and  occupy  the  same  places  in  war  as  in  peace 
training ;  in  fact  that  the  transition  from  practice  to  reality 
should  be  undisturbed  by  the  insertion  in  the  ranks  of 
stranger  items,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  files  accustomed  to 
ride  side  by  side  and  afford  each  other  mutual  confidence. 
The  whole  training  of  the  squadron  has  this  in  view*  But 
the  services  above  detailed,  being  necessary,  must  be  met, 
either  by  the  sacrifice  and  breaking  up  of  individual  regi- 
ments, thus  diminishing  the  proportion  of  cavalry  deemed 
necessary  for  immediate  resistance  or  observation  in  front, 
or,  as  is  done  on  the  Continent,  by  careful  organization  of  regi- 
ments beforehand,  so  that  the  fighting  squadrcns  may  preserve 
their  homogeneous  character  in  peace  and  when  at  war. 
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15.  Inspection  of  Cavalry, 

The  general  officer  commanding  the  district  inspects  the 
cavalry  under  his  command  as  regards  interior  economy  and 
well-being  in  quarters.  Besides  this  the  inspector-general 
of  cavalry  inspects  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  during  the  drill 
season,  and  reports  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
efficiency  and  fitness  for  service  of  cavalry  i*egiments.  At  this 
inspection  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  riding  of  officers 
and  men,  to  the  knowledge  of  fitting  saddlery,  and  to  stable 
management ;  while,  in  the  field,  not  only  is  the  efficiency 
of  officers  and  of  all  ranks  in  drill  ascertained,  but  the 
general  training  in  detached  duties — outpost,  reconnaissance 
and  dismounted  service — ^is  thoroughly  tested.  The  inspector- 
general  is  called  upon  to  write  a  separate  report,  based  upon  his 
own  observations,  and  upon  the  commanding  officer's  opinion, 
as  to  the  qualification  of  each  officer,  as  well  as  of  the 
regiment ;  so  that  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  individual 
capacity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.^  The  system  of 
employing  the  cavalry  inspector-general  to  conduct  special 
manceuvres  in  the  autunm,as  practised  in  6ermany,has  not  yet 
become  an  annual  institution,  though  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  commanding 
considerable  bodies  of  cavalry  without  practice,  have  been 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  recent  manoeuvres  of  1890, 1891  and 
1892.  In  India  the  brigading  of  cavalry  in  annual  winter 
camps  has  been  practised  with  encouraging  results. 

'  See  also  chap,  yiii.,  Inspection  of  Infantij. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
-    Royal^Aktillkuy. 

1.  Purpose',  Duties,  arid  General  Orgamzation. 

The  artillery  of  the  army  is  in  tactical  and  numerical 
importance  a  gi*eat  branch  of  the  land  service,  ranking  with 
cavalry  and  infantry.  It  is, however,  organized  and  governed 
as  one  corps,  and  is  proud  of  its  traditions  and  of  its  time- 
honoured  title  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  The 
practical  result  of  this  organization  is  that  all  its  officers 
are  on  one  list^  for  promotion  and  that  all  the  men  are  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  are  available  to  serve  in 
any  part  thereof. 

The  purpose  of  the  artillery  is  the  handling,  transporting, 
and  fighting  gims,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  in  fact,  ordnance 
of  every  kind,*  and  the  custody  of  the  ammunition  appro- 
priated for  its  use.  It  has  also  the  duty  in  the  field  of  trans- 
porting and  issuing  the  small  arm  ammunition  for  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Thus  the  essential  duty  of  artillery  is  to  study 
and  direct  the  working  of  the  guns  or  engines  which  throw 
more  or  less  heavy  projectiles,  and  to  have  charge  of  and  distri- 
bute ammunition  and  explosives  in  immediate  reserve  for  army 
use. 

^  The  separate  lists  in  the  Army  List  show  onlj  the  officers  of  the  late 
Indian  ArtillerT  which  were  incorporated  with  the  Royal  ArtiUeiy  in  1862, 
and  which  are  oeing  graduaUy  absorbed.  The  old  regiments,  tbe  Bengal, 
Bombay  and  Madras,  bore  a  most  distinguished  part  in  aU  the  Indian 
campaigns  up  to  and  including  the  Mutiny,  and  their  records  added  lustre  to 
those  of  the  Royal  Artillery  with  which  these  corps  were  amalgamated. 
Their  history  dat^s  back  to  1748,  in  which  year  the  H.E.I.  Company  directed 
the  formation  of  a  company  of  artiUery  for  each  presidency.  The  famous 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery  was  raised  in  1300  and  did  good  serrice  in  Egypt  in 
1801.  For  the  history  of  these  corps  see  works  by  Capt.  E.  Buclue,  and 
Iieut.-Col.  F.  W.  Stubbs. 

'  The  so-called  machine  gun  is  not  a  gun  in  an  artillery  sense.  It  has 
justly  been  classified  as  a  small  arm  weapon,  to  be  used  by  infantry  or  caralry 
who  are  trained  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  which  project  small  bullets. 
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The  artillery  does  not,  customarily,  in  the  British  service 
construct  or  build  works  or  batteries  in  garrison  or  at  sieges, 
nor  construct  platforms  or  gun  mountings,  but  confines  itself 
to  the  use,  setting  up,  or  adaptation  of  the  material  or 
appliances  provided  for  it,  or  which  may  come  to  hand. 
Nor  does  the  artillery  construct  or  fire  mines  on  shore  or  in 
the  water,  nor  employ  its  men  in  the  storage  or  custody  of 
general  reserves  of  ammunition,  powder,  or  explosives. 

The  above  duties  group  themselves  under  two  heads — viz., 
Field,  i.e.,  work  with  guns  for  field  use,  equipped  and 
transportable ;  and  Fortress,  i.e.,  work  with  guns  mounted  or 
to  be  mounted  on  land  or  sea  forts^  with  which  work  is 
associated  that  of  guns-  for  the  attack  of  fortresses,  called 
siege  artillery.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  work  with 
guns  in  the  defence  and  in  the  attack  is  now  more  than  ever 
materially  connected,  since  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that, 
for  fortresses,  the  essence  of  a  good  defence  is  the  employment 
of  its  ordnance  in  counter  attack,  aggressively,  from  new  and 
unexpected  positions,  the  same  means  and  appliances  being 
often  used  for  these  purposes  by  the  defenders  as  are, 
necessarily,  by  the  attackers. 

The  organization  naturally  follows  this  grouping,  the 
units  being  batteries  in  the  field  branch,  and  companies  in 
what  we  have  called  the  fortress  branch. 

2.  Historical  Betrospect 

The  Koyal  Artillery  has  undergone  many  changes  before 
reaching  the  present  system  of  adaptation  of  its  means  to  the 
enda  in  view. 

Each  successive  form  of  organization  may  be  held  to  have 
been,  more  or  less,  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  and  the  requirements  of  its  own  time.  Some,  if  not 
all,  have  beneficially  left  their  mark,  and  have  had,  like 
episodes  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  their  educational  effect 
See  p.  217  for  the  brigade  system  of  1869  and  the  good 
result  it  had  in  spite  of  its  imperfections. 

On  page  126  the  origin  of  our  standing  army,  in  1660,  has 
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been  tmced,  but  it  was  not  until  1716  that  the  Royal 
Artillery  came  into  existence  as  a  regimental  organization. 
Prior  to  this  date  the  artillery  rec^uired  for  a  campaign  was 
improvised  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  had  no  separate 
existence  in  peace. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  dwell  on  the  early  history  of 
the  British  artillery.  The  late  Colonel  Duncan,  C.B.,  RA., 
has  left  us  his  admirable  *'  History  of  the  Royal  ArtQlery," 
wherein  he  has  dealt  fully  with  those  early  days  when  the 
duties  connected  with  fortification,  the  management  of  the 
engines  of  war  which  later  took  the  form  of  cannon,  as  well 
as  all  engineering  work  in  the  field,  were  shared  by  the 
"  Ingeniatores,  Gunnatores  et  Artillarii,"  &c.,  who  were  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  present  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers.  He  also  gives  lists  of  the  trains  of  artillery 
sent  on  service  from  the  year  1544  onwards,  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  artillerymen  and  engineers  were  united  under 
one  head,  though  each  had  their  own  especial  work  allotted 
to  them.^ 

The  first  colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and 
father  of  the  regiment,  was  Albert  Borgard,  a  man  whose 
extraordinary  career  in  the  services  of  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  in  that  of  England  (1692  to  1751  when  he  died  a 
Lieutenant-General),  forms  a  history  in  itself. 

Starting  with  but  two  companies,  at  a  cost  of  £4,891  per 
annum,  the  Royal  Artillery  has  grown  with  the  Empire 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  large  proportions. 

For  the  first  140  years  of  its  existence  as  a  regiment  it  was  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Ordnance,'  presided  oyer  bj  a  Master-0eneral,  and  com- 
posed of  civilians,  who  controlled  the  maUriel,  the  master-general  alone 
dealing  with  the  personnel.  In  1865,  shortly  before  the  deatii  of  Lord 
Saglan,  the  last  holder  of  the  office,  both  master-general  and  board  were 
abolished. 

'  The  train  of  1544  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  who  had  under  him,  amongst  others,  a  master  of 
the  armoury,  a  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  two  master-gunners,  209  gunners, 
157  artificers,  4  officials  to  look  after  **  the  king's  great  mares  for  the  train  of 
artiUeiy,"  G  conductors  of  the  ordnance,  20  carters,  a  captain  and  100 
pioneers,  &o,  (Harl.  MSS.  5758).    See  also  chap,  xiii  (Royal  Engineers). 

'  See  chap.  xiii. 
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In  1794  wad  formed  the  Corps  of  Artillery  Drivers,  ^vhose  duties 
B'ere  to  supply  the  necessary  mobility  to  the  guns  in  the  field.  The  corps 
was  not  part  of  the  Soyal  Artillery  but  separate  from  it ;  the  officers  were, 
until  after  Waterloo,  drawn  from  a  different  source  ;  and  the  men  performed 
no  artillery  duties,  but  were  merely  for  transport  purposes.  In  1822  the  coips 
M'as  absorbed  in  the  Boyal  Artillery. 

In  1801  the  Boyal  Irish  Artillery,  which  was  formed  in  1755  and  did 
good  serrioe  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Irish  Bebellion,  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Boyal  Artillery. 

After  the  Peninsular  war  and  the  abolition  of  the  corps  of  drivers,  all 
soldiers  of  the  regiment,  except  in  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  for  which 
drivers  were  recruited,  were  enlisted  as  *'  gunners  and  drivers." 

During  the  dead  period,  1810  to  1846,  the  regiment  was  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terma.  There  was  no  field  artillery  at  home  equipped  except  seven 
troops  of  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  and  these  had  in  England  only  two  guns 
each,  with  men  in  proportion.  The  only  field  batteries  kept  equipped 
were  in  Canada.  At  Woolwich  we  had  the  matiriel  and  horses  for  three 
batteries,  so  called  "of  instruction ;  "  companies  were  attached  to  them,  or 
took  them  over/  and  were  instructed  by  their  own  officers  in  riding,  driving, 
and  drill  for  a  few  months,  when  the  equipment  was  handed  over  to  another 
company.  In  1862,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  field  artilleiy,  and  guns 
to  the  extent  of  104  were  horsed  in  that  year.  Some  of  the  new  batteries 
appeared  at  Chobham  Camp  in  1853 — the  epoch  of  militaiy  revival.  At  this 
period  the  Boyal  Artillery  vras  organized  in  battalions  of  eight  companies 
each ;  the  headquarters  of  the  battalions,  with  an  adjutant's  detachment  of 
recruits,  were  all  at  Woolwich  where  their  numerous  staffs  had  quite  inade- 
quate duties.  The  companies  were  distributed,  and  were  relieved,  as 
required. 

In  1855,  with  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Boyal  Artillery 
and  Boyal  Engineers  came  under  the  administration  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Hitherto  these,  the  scientific  corps,  had  maintained  an  existence 
somewhat  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  were  regarded  as  out- 
siders and  specialists.  This  was  a  state  of  things  yery  contrary  to  their 
natural  military  instincts,  and  the  effects  of  the  change  were  not  long  in 
making  themselves  felt  in  the  more  direct  identification  of  these  corps  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  army. 

In  1859  a  great  and  noteworthy  transformation  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  "  brigade  system."  Brigades  of  so  many  companies, 
thenceforward  styled  batteries,  were  formed,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
colonel,  assisted  by  two  or  more  lieutenant-colonels,  some  being  permanently 
established  as  field'  and  some  as  garrison  artillery ;  and  these  brigades  took 
the  duties  at  foreign  stations,  and  were  relieved  bodily  like  regiments  of 
cavalry  or  infantry.  The  men  were  henceforward  allotted  as  gunners  or  as 
drivers,  there  being  separate  standards  of  height,  &c.,  for  each. 

This  system  did  very  much  for  the  regiment,  infusing  new  life  and  raising 

'  This  was  at  that  time  styled  *'  going  into  battery." 

'  The  etlablishment  of  field  guns  had  been  fixed  at  180  in  1856. 
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in  a  marked  xnauuer  the  etprit  de  corps  of  tlie  whole  ituiM  through  the 
increased  pride  and  self-respect  which  was  attained  in  the  individoal 
brigades.  It  completely  failed,  however,  to  satisfy  an  essential  condition  of 
artillery  requirements.  Garrison  artillery  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
wedded  to  the  place  it  has  to  defend,  and,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  acquainted 
with  it«  local  conditions.  Artillery  requirements  are  not  complied  with  if 
the  whole  artillery  from  Itfalta  or  Gibraltar,  for  instance,  be  remored  in  a 
day  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  body.  In  India,  which  was  the  chief  station  of 
the  field  artillery  out  of  England,  the  distribution  of  batteries  was  such  as 
to  proTent  their  deriving  benefit  from  the  superrision  of  the  brigade  staff 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  system  of  artillery  commands  in  that  country  so  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  new. organization. 

As  result,  in  187V,  the  brigade  system  was' materially  modified.  The 
number  of  brigades  was  r'ednced ;  the  batteries  serving  abroad  were  affiliated 
to  brigade  hcadqiSfl'eiw'atTiome,  which,  were'perinanently  fixed*;  and  foVaH 
purposes,  saye  those  of  record  and  supply  of  men,  the  battery  became  an  inde- 
pendent unit.  Greater  power  of  regimental  administration  was  conferred, 
but  was  in  the  hands  of  officers  commanding  Artillery  districts  rather  than 
in  those  of  officers  commanding  brigades,  and  the  brigade  system  practically 
disappeared. 

Subsequently  the  territoiial  system  was  applied,  and  in 
1882  the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  brigades  of  horse 
artillery,  four  of  field  artillery,  and  eleven  territorial  divisions 
of  garrison  artillery. 

This  territorialization  was  pla^ced  on  a  broader  basis  in 
1889,  when  the  garrison  artillery  was  given  its  present 
organization  of  3  divisions — the  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
Western — to  each  of  which  certain  of  the  depfit  divisions  of 
field  artillery  are  aflBliated  for  supply  of  recruits.  This 
organization,  together  with  certain  changes  of  importance 
afiTecting  the  technical  duties  of  the  garrison  artillery,  super- 
imposed on  it  in  1891,  can  best  be  dealt  with  under  the  next 
heading. 

3.  Hie  Existiivg  Organization, 

The  existing  organization  of  the  regiment  is  as  follows. 

The  horse  artillery  consists  of  20  batteries,  lettered  A  to 
T,  with  2  depot  batteries ;  the  field  artillery  of  80  batteries 
numbered  1  to  80,  with  4  dep6t  batteries  in  two  divisions ; 
the  mountain  artillery  of  10  batteries,  of  which  the  only  one 
at  home  acts  as  a  depfit  for  the  others ;  the  garrison  artillery 
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of  68  companies,  divided  unequally  among  the  3  large 
territorial  divisions,  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western,  and 
numbered  consecutively  from  1  upwards  in  each  division, 
with,  in  all,  9  dep6ts  or  8ub-dep6ts. 

The  establishments  of  men  and  horses  in  the  batteries  of 
horse,  field,  ahd  mountain  artillery  are  fixed  according  to 
the  nature  and  locality  of  service ;  but  the  companies,  for- 
merly batteries,  of  garrison  artillery  are  regulated  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  works  and  armaments  which  they  have 
to  serve. 

Formerly  when  more  men  were  wanted  at  a  station,  more 
companies  or  batteries  were  added  whether  more  ofilcers  were 
wanted  or  not.  The  result  was  a  waste  in  one  or  the  other 
direction.  At  the  same  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  staff 
that  managed  one  of  those  small  companies  could  administer 
a  larger  one  (say,  up  to  200  men.)  Therefore  the  principle 
was  introduced  of  adapting  the  size  of  the  company  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  station  where  it  was  to  serve. 

The  valuable  system  of  having  some  officers  on  the 
establishment  but  unattached  to  companies  was  introduced 
in  1891,  to  provide  for  the  better  performance  of  the  duties 
connected  with  the  armament.  Under  this  arrangement 
oflScers,  called  "Armament  Majors,"  are  appointed  to  look 
after  the  artillery  duties  in  outlying  forts,  where  no  large 
bodies  of  troops  are  quartered.  Other  officers  are  provided 
for  technical  duties,  such  as  instruction  in  range  taking,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  (August  1891),  was  created  what  is 
called  the  "  District  Establishment,"  which  was  formed  to 
meet  a  want  long  felt,  latterly  in  an  increasing  degree,  namely, 
that  of  a  permanent  staff  of  skilled  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men,  unconnected  with  the  companies,  who  would 
remain  in  their  several  districts  with  special  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  armament. 

In  order  to  tmderstand  the  merits  of  this  organization, 
the  situation  as  to  armaments  should  be  explained*  There 
are  at  home  and  abroad  many  sea  coast  and  other  forts 
situated  away  from  the  barracks  where  the  companies  are 
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located,  aud  occupied  by  small  detachments.  Moreover  the 
works,  even  in  the  vicinitjr  of  the  barracks  of  the  companies, 
would  often  not  be  manned  by  these  in  war,  but  by  militia 
or  volunteers  from  a  distance.  In  both  these  cases  a  resident 
stafif  is  required  well  acquainted  with  the  ordnance  in  the  forts 
and  with  the  local  conditions  of  their  defence.  Until  1891 
both  classes  of  works  were  looked  after  by  the  companies,  which 
sometimes  had  to  furnish  detachments  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  more  outlying  works,  by  the  "  coast  brigade," 
formed  of  old  soldiers  and  officered  specially  by  promotion 
from  the  ranks.  As  the  nature  of  the  ordnance  composing  the 
armaments  came  to  require  an  increased  skill  in  manipulation, 
and  as  the  arrangements  to  be  made  on  mobilization  were 
perfected,  it  was  realized  that  the  detachments  from  com- 
panies were  liable  to  removal  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
that  the  coast  brigade  men  were  numerically  and  otherwise 
unequal  to  supply  all  that  was  wanted. 

The  organization  in  1891  of  a  district  establishment 
provides  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  having 
skilled  knowledge  in  all  details  as  required  for  the  several 
forts ;  this  establishment  thus  forms  a  nucleus  of  the  fighting 
garrisons,  which,  on  mobilization,  are  completed  from  what- 
ever companies  (whether  of  regular  Eoyal  Artilleiy,  militia, 
volunteers,  or  local  artillery  abroad),  may  be  detailed  for 
tlie  work,  according  to  the  local  defence  schemes. 

(a)  Batteries  and  Companies^  their  Distribution,  Reliefs  Depdte,  and 
Drafts. — The  Bojal  Artillerj  is  distributed  at  borne  and  abroad  as  follows : — 

(1)  Royal  Horse  ArtUlery.—M,  home,  0  service  and  2  depAt  batteries ; 
in  India,  11  seryice  batteries. 

(2)  Field  Artillery, — At  home,'  38  service  and  4  dep6t  batteries  in  two 
divisions ;  in  India,  42  service  batteries. 

(3)  Mountain  Artillery.  —There  are  ten  batteries  distributed  as  follows  : — 
8  in  India.    1  at  Natal.    1  at  home  (which  acts  as  a  dep^). 

The  mountain  batteries  in  India  have  an  establishment  of  :— 

6  officers. •         .•         .«         •«         **\ British 
106  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. .  / 
192  drivers  and  artificers. .         . . '       •  •     Native. 
Of  the  latter  48  are  baggage  drivers  and  artificers. 


'  One  field  battery  has  lately  been  sent  to  £gy  V^* 
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The  establishmente  of  the  battery  at  Natal  aud  the  one  at  homo  are  as 
follows : — 

r    5  officers. 
179  non-coxninissioned  officers  and  men. 
18  horses. 
^112  mules  with  natiye  driyers. 
r     5  officers. 


Natal  < 


At 
home 


231  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

12  horses. 
.  88  mules. 


The  batteries  in  India  are  localized,  and  their  establishments  are  main- 
tained bj  drafts  from  England,  as  is  also  that  of  the  battery  in  Natal. 

The  relief  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  batteries  serving 
in  India  is  effected  bj  bringing  home  those  who  complete  their  eight  years' 
serrice  abroad,  and  replacing  them  by  drafts. 

(4)  Oarriwn  ArtilUrt^, — At  home,  22  serrice  companies  and  9  dep^t  or 
sub-dep6t  companies ;  in  India,  26  serrice  companies ;  in  the  colonics 
and  Egypt,  20  seryice  companies. 

Three  of  the  companies  at  home  are  classed  as  siege  train  companies,  and 
their  practice  and  instruction  are  directed  more  particularly  to  siege  artillery 
duties.  They  are  replaced  by  others  after  three  years  service  in  the  siege 
train. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  service  units  of  the  horse  and  Held 
artillery  are  nearly  equally  distributed  at  home  and  abroad,  but  that 
there  are  46  service  companies  of  garrison  artillery  abroad  to  22  at  hooie. 
There  is,  however,  an  approximate  equality  in  the  number  of  men  at  home 
and  abroad.  By  the  system  introduced  in  August,  1891,  a  large  number  of 
batteries  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  were  formed  into  double  companies  of 
about  twice  the  strength  of  the  original  batteries,  but  in  many  colonies  and  in 
India  the  companies  are  of  small  strengt'h,  hence  a  smaller  number  of  com- 
panies at  home  have  a  total  strength  equal  to  a  larger  number  abroad.  The 
actual  number  of  all  ranks  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  regiment  was  as  follows  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1892 : — 


Branch. 

At  Home. 

In  India. 

In  Colonies 
and  Egypt.* 

Total. 

Horse        

Field         

Mountain  . . 
Ghtrrison   . . 

1,931 
7,415» 

184 
8,806 

1,889 
6,838 
945 
3,204* 

•  • 

176 
4,794 

3,820 
14,253 

1,305 
16,304 

*  Including  troops  on  passage. 


*  See  note,  p.  220. 
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(6)  Spstem  of  RelieJ, — The  relief  of  batteries  of  horee  and  field  artillerv 
is  carried  out  in  one  roster  for  each  branch. 

The  garrison  artillery  has  three  separate  rosters  for  relief,  one  for  each 
diyision,  eastern,  southern,  and  western,  into  which  this  branch  is  divided . 
The  stations  at  home  and  abroad  are  arranged  in  groups  assigned  to  each 
dlTiaion.  Thus  each  dlTision  is  identified  with  the  armament,  and  tends  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  artillery  requirements,  of  particular  locaHtics. 

(c)  Depdta. — The  yarious  depots  receive  and  train  recruits  and  supply 
them  to  the  service  units  on  the  same  general  principle  as  is  adopted  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  service,  as  described  in  Chapter  YIII. 

Recruits  for  horse  artillery  are  selected  from  field  and  garrison  artillery 
dep6ts,  drivers  from  the  former,  gunners  from  the  latter. 

Each  dep6t  of  the  three  divisions  of  garrison  artillery  supplies  its  own 
companies,  and  further  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  supply  the  let 
division  dep6t  field  artillery  with  recruits,  and  the  southern  the  2nd  division  ; 
the  1st  battery  lit  division  depdt  supplies  the  first  20  batteries  on  the  list 
with  recruits,  the  2nd  battery  supplies  field  batteries  numbers  21  to  40,  and 
so  on  through  the  80  service  batteries. 

((f)  DraJU, — The  drafts  for  India  and  the  colonies  are  made  up  either 
from  the  depots  direct,  or  from  service  batteries  serving  at  home. 

The  one  mountain  battery  at  home  acts  as  a  dep6t  to  those  abroad,  and 
is  nmintained  at  a  special  establishment. 

(«)  District  Sgtablithment, — It  contains  the  officers  of  the  old  coabt 
brigade  as  well  as  position  and  range  finding  instructors  and  a  number  of 
ordinary  gunners,  besides  specialists  trained  in  the  use  of  position  finders 
and  range  finders,  or  skilled  as  coxswains,  boatmen,  machinery  experts,  &c. 

The  numbers  of  the  district  establishment  in  any  district  vary  according 
to  its  wants.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  once  appointed  to  the 
district  establishment  are  more  or  less  permanently  located  in  the  district, 
and  are  not  relieved  with  the  companies.  The  specialists  receive  extra  pay 
ut  varying  rates,  according  to  their  qualifications. 

{/)  Royal  ArtUtery  Diatriet  Staff*. — ^Woolwich,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Koyal  Artillery,  contains  what  is  known  as  the  regimental  district  staff,  which 
is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel.  It  comprises  the  R.A.  bands^  at 
Woolwich  and  Aldershot,  the  clerks  employed  in  the  B.A.  record  office,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men  employed  in  the  garrison  and  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  those  undergoing  courses  of  instruction  at 
Woolwich. 

(g)  Royal  Artillery  Record  Office. — ^The  record  oflice  was  organized  in 
1873,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General,  Royal 
Artillery,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  an  executive  officer  called  an 
assistant  superintendent.  It  keeps  the  original  attestations  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  of  the  artillery  reserve,  which  are  kept  up  by  monthly 
casualty  returns.    It  also  contains  the  records  of  service  of  batteries,  and 


'  The  Royal  Artillery  band  was  formed  by  Ck>lonel  Phillips  and  the  Royal 
Artillery  officers  in  Germany  in  1762.  The  Roval  Artillery  was  the  first 
regiment  in  the  British  service  to  nse  fifes  and  drums,  in  1747.  Browne's 
"  EughMid's  ArtilUrymem,"  p.  807. 
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the  muster  rolls  of  the  regiment  from  1716  to  1859.  It  verifies  claiius  to 
good  conduct  pay,  compiles  the  statistical  returns  of  the  regiment,  and 
answers  enquiries  as  to  soldiers  of  the  Bojral  Artillery. 

(h)  Midinff  Establishment} — The  riding  establishment  at  Woolwich  acts 
not  onlj  as  the  School  of  Equitation  for  the  Bojal  Artillery  in  the  training 
of  men  as  rough-riders  and  the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment  in  riding,  but  it  also  carries  out  the  instruction  of  officers  of  the 
Marines,  the  cadets  at  the  Boyal  Military  Academy,  and  various  other  items, 
either  quartered  at,  or  sent  to  Woolwich  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Its  fixed 
establishment  is  under  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  includes  2  riding-masters. 

(t)  Ammunition  Columns. — As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  Boyal 
Artilleiy  is  charged  with  the  ammunition  transport  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

For  thi;  purpose  it  maintains  in  peace,  at  the  places  at  which  the 
ammunition  and  equipment  are  stored,  the  nuclei  of  ammunition  columns, 
each  consisting  of  1  warrant  officer  and  6  men.  On  an  outbreak  of  war  ibc 
necessary  columns  are  formed  from  these  by  the  addition  of  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  from  existing  units  of  artillery,  and 
from  the  artilleiy  reserve,  and  of  horses  from  the  remount  establishment. 
There  are  16  of  these  coliunns  thus  provided  for. 

(J)  Armament  Artijleert,  Royal  Artillery. — A  '*  corps  of  ordnance 
artificers  "  which  was  formed  in  1882,  was  dissolved  in  1893,  and  its  person- 
nel incorporated  in  the  Boyal  Artilleiy.  Armament  artificers,  with  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  are  provided  in  certain  Boyal  Artillery  districts,  at  homo 
and  abroad,  for  duties  connected  with  the  repair,  fitting,  and  maintenance  of 
war  department  material,  including  ordnance,  and  the  charge  and  repair  of 
hydraulic  machinery,  steam  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  and  electric  lighting 
machinery  used  with  guns.  These  artificers  work  under  the  orders  of  the 
inspector  of  ordnance  machinery,  except  when  otherwise  ordered.  When  not. 
required  for  work  connected  with  the  repair,  Ac,  of  material  in  charge  of 
the  Boyal  Artillery,  the  services  of  the  armament  artificers  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ordnance  store  department  by  local  arrangement. 

The  artificers  belong  to  the  district  establishment,  Boyal  Artillery,  and 
are  dealt  with  by  the  officers  commanding  those  units  for  purposes  of  pay,  dis- 
cipline, kc.  Those  under  training  at  Woolwich  are  similarly  dealt  with  by  the 
officer  commanding  Boyal  Artillery  regimental  district  staff.  The  establish- 
ment consists  of  1  sergeant-major,  112  staff  sergeants  and  sergeants,  which 
will  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  arises.  Vacancies  for 
armament  artificers  are  filled  by  (1),  soldiers  who,  on  being  finally  approved, 
are  discharged  from  their  present  engagements  and  again  enlisted  on  fresh 
attestations  for  the  Boyal  Artillery ;  (2),  civilians  specially  enlisted.  Appli- 
cants for  appointment  must  be  competent  fitters,  with  some  knowledge  of 
machanicftl  dnwing,  not  over  SO  years  of  age  nor  under  21;  of  good 
character,  and,  if  soldiers,  recommended  by  their  commanding  officer. 

Probationers  (soldiers)  and  civilian  candidates  will  be  required  to  undergo 

>  The  ridrng-house  establishment  was  formed  in  1806,  Colonel  Charles 
Adolph  Quist  being  given  the  command.  He  was  a  natural  son  of 
Giutavur  III.  of  Sweden,  w'iO  was  assassinated  by  AnkerstrOro.  Browne't 
"  England's  Artillerymen,"  \,.  310. 
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a  course  of  inBtruction  at  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  including  the  gun  factory,  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  12  months.  If  then  found  qualified,  they  are  enlisted 
and  promoted  direct  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  armament  artificer. 

(k)  Royal  Malta  Artillery. — The  Royal  Malta  Artilleiy  is  one  of  the  regular 
corps  of  the  British  army,  though  raised  in  the  island.  Its  estahlishment  is 
nearly  460  of  all  ranks,  and  it  has  its  own  reserre.  The  uniform  and  training 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  its  pay  and  maintenance  are 
Toted  annually  hy  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Malta  Artilleiy  served  in 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  and  is  allowed  in  consequence  to  bear  the 
distinction  "  Egypt,  1882." 

(/)  Local  Artillery  abroad. — This  comprises  the  local  artillery  of 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius,  recruited  from  the  fighting 
races  of  northern  India ;  and  that  of  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Jamaica  and 
St.  Lucia,  recruited  locally.  These  bodies  are  officered  in  some  cases  by 
natiycs,  and  are  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

4.  Supply  of  Officers  and  their  posting  to  branches  of  the 

regiment. 

Officers  for  the  Royal  Artillery  are  obtained  mainly 
through  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  though  a 
few  come  in  through  the  Artillery  Militia  and  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Kingston,  Canada.  On  occasions  of  urgency, 
direct  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  have  at  times  been 
thrown  open  to  public  competition.  The  conditions  for 
first  appointments  in  the  Royal  Artillery  are  given  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  supply  of  officers. 

On  being  commissioned,  officers  are  appointed  to  field  or 
gaiTison  artillery  according  to  their  places  on  the  list,  in  the 
vacancies  which  exist  at  the  time,  or  as  they  may  occur, 
and  in  the  same  order.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  on  first  appointment,  are  in  the  cases  of  the  senior 
cadet,  and  the  cadet  obtaining  the  riding  prize,  who  are  given 
their  choice  of  field  artillery  should  they  not  be  posted  to  it 
in  the  way  explained  above. 

Subalterns  may  be,  and  often  are,  selected  for  transfer 
from  the  garrison  to  the  field  branch  of  the  regiment  during 
the  first  three  years  of  service,  the  selection  being  guided  by 
their  adaptability  for  mounted  work  over  the  more  scientific 
work  of  garrison  artillery.  Officers  commissioned  before  the 
1st  August,  1891,  may  be  transferred  without  reference  to  the 
limit  of  service  above  referred  to.     On  promotion  to  higher 
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rank  officers  are  posted  to  the  field  or  garrison  artiUery  as 
vacancies  may  be  available,  according  to  the  branch  of  the 
regiment  in  which  they  were  previously  serving,  and  without 
reference  to  the  gazetted  succession.  First  appointments  to 
the  Koyal  Horse  Artillery  are  made,  on  special  recommenda- 
tion as  to  physical  eligibility  and  general  efficiency,  from 
officers  in  the  second  to  the  fifth  year  of  their  service, 
whether  serving  in  field  or  in  garrison  artilleiy.  Officers  in 
the  grade  of  captain  and  upwards,  selected  for  appointment 
to  this  branch,  must  have  served  in  it  before,  unless  in 
very  special  cases,  such  as  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field,  or  for  exceptional  merit  otherwise. 

5.  Education  and  Training  of  Offi.cei*s. 

On  obtaining  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Koyal  Artillery  the  young  officer  is  first  sent  to  the  School  of 
Gunnery,  Slioeburyness,  and  undergoes  a  course  of  instruction, 
lasting  six  weeks  or  two  months,  in  drill  with  guns  and 
mountings  of  the  latest  types,  and  on  its  conclusion  is  sent  to 
join  his  battery  or  company.  Officers  joining  from  the  Artilleiy 
Militia  or  Royal  Military  College,  Canada,  are,  in  addition 
to  the  above  course,  ordered  to  attend  the  Artillery  College, 
Woolwich,  and  are  there  instructed  in  organization,  military 
law,  manufacturing  details,  &c., before  proceeding  to  Shoebury- 
ness.  Second  lieutenants,  lieutenants,  and  captains  of 
artillery  have  to  pass  the  usual  examinations  for  promotion.^ 

During  an  officer's  sei'vice  in  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  and 
captain  he  may  be  ordered,  or  may  oflTer  voluntarily,  to  attend 
the  long  course  of  gunnery  and  ocher  professional  courses  of 
instruction.  Other  courses*  in  various  subjects  are  open  to 
officers  of  all  ranks.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  education 
of  nn  artillery  officer  is  always  proceeding,  and,  in  these 
days  of  complicated  armaments  and  constant  advances  in 
military  science  and  art,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all 
officers,  more  especially  those  of  the  scientific  branches  of 

^  See  Q.B.,  sect,  ix.,  and  app.  yii. 
'  See  "  ArtiUeiy  CoUcge,"  ebap.  xxt. 
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the  army,  should  continually  be  studying  their  profession.^ 
Foreign  service  and  extra-regimental  appointments,  while 
giving  to  the  officers  holding  them  valuable  experience  and 
insight  into  the  working  of  other  branches  of  the  service, 
will  naturally  often  cause  a  corresponding  tendency  for  an 
artillery  officer  to  get  somewhat  rusty  in  the  more  technical 
parts  of  his  own  profession,  and  it  is  for  these  officers  more 
particularly,  a  necessity  and  a  valuable  privilege  that  they 
should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  refreshing  their 
memories,  and  of  bringing  themselves  "up  to  date"  by 
means  of  the  periodical  courses  of  instruction  which  are 
open  to  them  in  connection  with  the  Artillery  College  at 
Woolwich,  and  at  other  places.* 

6.  The  Ordimnce  Factories^  and  Technical  Branches. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  fields  of  work 
which  may  be  classed  as  the  purely  scientific  part  of  the 
profession  of  an  artillery  officer  should  be  duly  provided  for 
by  officers  who  have  a  special  leaning  and  aptitude  for  such 
work. 

To  qualif J  an  officer  for  appointments  in  the  ordnance  factories,  he  is 
required,  as  a  general  rule,  to  hare  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  senior  class 
ArtiUeiy  CoUege,*  which  entitles  him  to  the  letters  p,a.c,  (passed  Artilleiy 
College)  after  his  name.  Similarly,  for  appointment  as  member  of  the 
ordnance  committee,  in  the  department  of  the  director  of  artillery,  as  fire- 
master,  inspectors,  instructors  in  position  and  range-finding,  and  gunnery  in- 
structors, special  certificates  -and  qualifications  are  needed,  as  weU  as  for  the 
posts  of  professor  and  instructor  at  the  military  educational  establishments. 
The  aboTc  appointments,  though  many  of  them  are  of  a  highly  special  and 
technical  nature,  are  subject  to  a  limit  of  tenure  of  so  many  years,  after 
which  the  holders  are  required  to  vacate  them  and  return  to  regimental  duty. 
In  the  interests  of  the  public  service  officers  may  be  permanently  retained 
in  the  manufacturing  departments,  and  in  the  department  of  the  director  of 
artillery,  in  which  case  their  promotion  is  limited,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

1  The  B.A.  Institution,  which  forms  a  valuable  help  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  artillery  officers,  will  be  found  referred  to  in  chap.  xxv. 

*  The  system  of  "  refreshing,"  or  re-qualifying  courses,  as  worked  out  for 
H.M.  I9^avy,  constitutes  a  valuable  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

'  See  chap.  xxv. 
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7.  The  St/stevi  of  Covimaiid, 

As  regards  command,  the  Royal  Artillery  is  treated  rather 
as  oue  of  the  main  branches  of  the  service  than  as  a  mere 
regiment 

To  facilitate  his  control  of  the  whole  artillery  service, 
which,  like  other  branches,  is  under  his  direct  command, 
each  general  officer  commanding  a  district  has  upon  his 
staff  an  officer — in  some  cases  a  major-general  and  in  others 
a  colonel — who,  while  he  acts  as  chief  artillery  staff  officer, 
is  also  himself  in  immediate  and  executive  command  of  the 
personnel  of  the  regiment  within  the  district,  and  corresponds, 
on  points  of  detail,  with  the  chief  staff  officer  of  the 
regiment  at  headquarters,  i,e,,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General, 
Royal  Artillery. 

Each  officer  ooxmnanding  the  artillery  in  a  district  has  under  him  a  staff 
officer,  generally  appointed  as  brigade  major;  the  special  officers  of  the 
district  establishment — yiz.,  instructors  in  gunnery,  position-finding,  and 
depression  range-finding,  in  districts  where  such  officers  are  required,  also 
form  part  of  his  staff.  In  certain  districts  there  also  is  a  riding-master  on 
the  artiUery  staff,  and  in  some,  a  quartermaster. 

The  colonel  commanding  the  horse  and  field  artillery  at  Woolwicli 
carries  out  the  administratiTe  duties  in  connection  with  the  batteries  of  those 
branches  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  officers  commanding  the  artiUery  of 
the  military  districts  at  Dover,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  similarly  carry 
out  the  administratiye  duties  connected  with  the  three  territorial  divisions  of 
garrison  artillery,  and  are  respectively  responsible  for — 

{a)  The  training  and  supply  of  all  drafts  required  to   keep  the  batteries 
and  companies  serving  abroad  up  to  their  establishments. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  the  batteries  and  companies  at  home  at  their 

proper  establishments. 

(c)  The  promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers  above  the  rank  of  ser- 

geant to  positions  below  warrant  rank,  and  appointments  dealt  with 

at  army  headquart-ers. 
{d)  The  instruction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  as  carriage  smiths, 

wheelers,  collar-makers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of 

artificers  and  specialists. 
(e)  The  supply  (in  the  garrison  artillery)  of  duly  qualified   instructors 

to  militia  and  volunteer  artiUery. 
(/)  Instruction  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  special  courses. 
(^)  The  proper  and  efficient  working  and  maintenance  of  the  dep6ts  and 

sub-depAts. 

Q   2 
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8.  Insfiiiction.     Classification  of  Soldiers, 

The  insti-uction  of  the  soldier  in  the '  artilleiy,  wliile 
embracing  many  of  the  features  of  the  instruction  of  soldiers 
generally,  has,  of  course,  features  peculiar  to  the  arm. 

Thus,  while  both  gunner  and  driver  must  learn  to  march, 
undergo  courses  of  schooling  and  gymnastics,  &c.,  the  driver 
must  be  instructed  in  riding  and  driving,  in  the  fitting 
and  care  of  harness,  the  care  and  grooming  of  horses,  &c. 
In  the  horse  artillery  the  gunner  must  also  learn  to  ride; 
and  the  gunner  of  each  branch,  horse,  field,  mountain  and 
garrison  artillery  is  taught  to  serve,  lay  and  fire  his  gun, 
and  to  dismount,  move,  and  mount  it.  The  care  of  stores, 
of  magazines,  ammunition  and  equipment  also  forms  part  of 
his  educatiou,  ond  the  garrison  artillerymen,  or  some  portion 
of  them,  are  taught  the  use  of  range  and  position-finding 
instruments,  rowing,  a  certain  knowledge  of  machinery, 
hydraulics,  electricity  and  steam. 

To  combine  instruction  in  these  very  varied  subjects 
with  the  performance  of  a  soldier's  ordinary  duties,  such  as 
guards,  fatigues,  &c.,  requires  careful  organization. 

A  recognised  distinction  as  between  "young  soldiers" 
and  trained  men  has  therefore  l^en  introduced  in  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  not  letting;  his 
ordinary  duties  interfere  too  much  with  the  instruction  of 
the  young  soldier. 

On  joining,  the  soldier  is  known  fint  as  a  recruit,  and  goes  through  a 
course  of  recruit's  drill,  which  is  laid  down  as  of  ISO  and  56  dajs'  duration 
in  field  and  garrison  artillery  rerpectiyely.  On  completion  of  his  course  the 
recruit  is  returned  for  **  dutj,"  but  his  training  continues ;  when  returned 
for  "duty"  he  ceases  to  be  a  "recruit,"  and  passes  into  the  category  of  a 
"  young  soldier."  As  such,  he  is  instructed  in  all  the  subjects  in  the  drill 
books  during  one  year ;  during  this  period  he  is  borne  on  a  special  roster  for 
duty,  and  performs  it  at  times  when  his  instruction  would  be  least  com- 
promised. 

Moreover,  in  the  Boyal  Artillery,  men  are  classified  as  Ist,  2nd  or  3rd 
class  according  to  professional  knowledge ;  young  soldiers  are  placed  in  the 
Srd  class;  from  this  tbey  pass  to  the  2nd  and  1st  classes  by  means  of 
examination  in  certain  specified  subjects.  There  are  certain  appointment » 
which  can  only  be  held  by  Ist  class  gunners.     Promotion  to  non-commis- 
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•ioned  officer  does  not  depend  on  the  olase  in  which  the  soldier  finds  himself, 
bttt  of  coarse  hit  class  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Mounted  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  are  also  dirided  into  three 
el4u§eM  with  regard  to  their  riding  capabilities.  Becmits  join  the  3rd  class, 
and  when  oompletelj  instructed  and  fit  for  any  duty  thej  are  raised  to  the 
1st  class.  The  2nd  class  exists  for  men  who  show  no  signs  of  qualifying  for 
the  1st  class,  but  whose  3rd  class  education  has  been  completed. 

9.  Field  Training  or  Annual  Cov/rses, 

Besides  the  ordinary  drills  and  instruction  carried  out 
throughout  the  year  a  period  of  special  instruction  is  laid 
down  for  each  battery  or  company,  during  which  it  is  struck 
ofif  all  duty  to  enable  the  officers  to  get  hold  of  their  men  and 
to  instruct  and  drill  them  collectively. 

This  annual  course  is  of  fire  or  six  weeks'  duration  in  the 
garrison  artillery,  and  lasts  for  twelve  working  days'  in  the  mounted 
branches.  It  should  be  gone  through  before  the  annual  practice  of  the 
battery  or  company,  in  order  that  the  latter,  the  most  important  part  of  an 
artilleryman's  training,  may  be  carried  out  under  favourable  circumstances. 
This  annual  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  gunnery,  and  on  the 
gun,  projectiles  and  sights ;  the  method  of  ranging  a  battery  and  fire  disci- 
pline. The  practical  part  of  the  course  consists  of  driU,  laying,  making 
up  ammunition,  boring  fuzes,  and  the  application  of  the  Uieory  as  to  fire 
discipline.    It  is  carried  on  by  the  major  and  officers  of  the  battery. 

The  Boyal  Artillery  are  required  to  go  through  a  short  annual  course  of 
musketry  practice  and  instruction,  and  the  course  laid  down  is,  for  recruits, 
preliminary  drill  of  two  days,  target  practice  (20  rounds  apiece),  also 
extending  over  two  days  and  embracing  individual  and  volley  firing.  The 
trained  soldier's  course  lasts  three  days,  and  40  rounds  per  man  are  fired. 
The  musketry  of  the  Boyal  ArtiUery  is  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  inspectors  of  musketry  of  the  army,  and  their  carbine  practice  has  very 
frequently  been  omitted.  Ab,  however,  guards,  even  in  peace,  are  entrusted 
with  ammunition,  and  their  own  lives  and  those  of  others  are  dependent  on 
its  efficient  use,  it  is  essential  that  every  man  who  is  armed  with  a  carbine  or 
revolver  should  have  opportunities  given  him  for  practice  therewith. 

The  gun  practice  of  the  artiUery  is  obviously  of  great  importanoe.  It  is 
carried  out  by  the  Boyal  Artillery  either  at  the  station  at  which  the 
battery  or  company  is  quartered,  or  at  some  camp  or  practice  ground  selected 
for  ite  suitability  for  efficient  practice.' 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  finding  good  land  ranges  for  horse  and  field 
artiUery ;  the  one  good  land  range  used  is  at  Okehampton,  in  Devonshire  ; 
each  battery  practises  there  once  in  three  years.  Other  batteries 
quartered  at  home  generally  carry  out  their  annual  practice  at  Shoebuxyness, 

*  Compare  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  chaps.  viiL  and  xi. 
'  See  chap,  xxv.,  p.  480. 
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or  Glenbeigb,  in  Ireland ;  a  few  use  the  Lydd  rangeS}  or  others  on  the  ooast 
line.  The  mountain  battery  practises  at  Hay.  The  garrison  artillery  by 
preference  fires  from  the  actual  works  that  it  would  man  in  war,  but 
oocasionally  it  assembles  in  a  camp  or  at  a  selected  range  for  purposes  of 
instruction.  The  camps  or  ranges  at  which  practice — other  than  local — takes 
plaoe  are  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  (western  forts),  at  Deronport,  and  at  Lydd,  the 
latter  being  used  by  the  siege  train  companies. 

Practice  itself — so  far  as  the  garrison  artillery  is  concerned — may  be 
divided  under  two  heads,  that  for  the  man,  and  that  for  the  gun.  Practice  for 
the  man  takes  place  in  the  shape  of  *'  company ''  and  "  regimental  practice  " ; 
the  former  embraces  artillery  instruction  in  the  abstract  under  the  officer 
commanding  the  company,  and  the  latter,  under  the  lieutenant-oolonel,  is 
intended  to  familiarize  all  ranks  with  every  kind  of  gun  and  mounting  with 
which  the  company  has  to  do  in  its  district.  Practice  for  the  gun  is  known 
as  "  station  practice,'*  and  is  chiefly  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ordnance 
and  mountings.  Each  gim  fires  a  certain  limited  number  of  rounds 
periodically,  and  when  service  projectiles  cannot  be  employed,  dust  shot  is 
used  to  test  the  recoil — otherwise,  blank  ammunition  is  fired.  The  militia 
and  volunteer  artillery  are  granted  a  certain  amount  of  ammunition  for 
annual  practice,  as  is  done  with  the  regulars,  and  regard  is  had  to  the 
desirability  of  firing,  when  practicable,  yviih.  the  actual  gims  they  would  man 
on  mobilization. 

10.  Regimental  Transport,     Anns,  Ammunition,  aivd 

Eqtiipment 

The  regimental  transport  for  field  and  horse  artillery  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  is  detailed*  to  carry  such  stores  and 
food,  and  occasionally  tents,  as  are  not  conveyed  on  the  guns 
and  the  ammunition  wagons. 

These  latter,  as  well  as  the  forge  and  store  limber  wagons,  ai«  specially 
designed  and  horsed  so  as  to  be  equal  to  going  over  any  ground  which  is 
practicable  for  artiUeiy.  The  general  service  wagons  in  use  cannot  claim 
this  degree  of  mobility.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  on  the  march  and  in 
the  field  a  classification  is  made  to  provide  for  the  separation  at  need  of 
the  fighting  portion  and  the  transport  portion  of  the  wheeled  carriages  of  a 
battery.' 

The  royal  horse  artilleiy  and  field  artillery  are  provided  with  a 
breech-loading  gun  of  high  power,  known  as  the  12-pr.  B.L.  gun,  although 
a  few  batteries  have  stiU  the  9-pr.  B.M.L.  gun.  The  artiUeiy  handbooks  of 
these  guns  and  the  field  artillery  drill  book  give  all  particulars. 

The  horse  and  field  artillery  carriages  are  fitted  for  shaft  draught,  but 


*  See  tables  in  "  Equipment  Regulations.*' 

'  For  details  of  this  classification  see  Colonel  Bothwell's  "  Lectures  on 
Staff  Duties,"  p.  158;  see  also  the  remarks  on  regimental  transport  in 
chapters  viii.  and  xi. 
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ezperimenU  are  in  progress  which  point  to  the  introduction  of  pole  draught, 
which  in  many  respects  is  better  suited  for  campaigning. 

The  mountain  artilleiy  gun  is  the  7-pr.  of  150  or  200  lbs.  weight. 

The  personal  armament  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
regular  artiUeiy  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  horse  artillery  all  ranks  have  the  cavalry  svrord ;  drivers  have  the 
pistol,  Webley  pattern.  In  the  field  artilleiy,  only  non-commissioned  officers 
and  trumpeters  have  the  cavalry  sword,  drivers  have  the  pistol,  Webley 
pattern,  and  each  gunner  has  a  sword-bayonet.  There  are  18  carbines 
per  battery  of  horse  and  field. 

In  the  garrison  artilleiy  eveiy  non-commissioned  officer  and  man  on  the 
company  establishment  has  a  carbine  and  sword  bayonet. 

11.  MdbUizaticyn} 

The  mobilization  of  the  artillery  follows  generally  the 
same  rules  and  principles  as  that  of  the  army,  which  is 
described  elsewhere. 

One  point  of  difference  is  that  batteries  of  field  artillery 
are  now  supplied  with  their  complete  war  equipment  in 
time  of  peace,  and  that,  therefore,  they  receive  on  mobiliza- 
tion no  second  regimental  equipment.  This  enables  them  to 
move  complete  to  the  place  of  concentration. 

It  may,  of  course,  happen  that  only  a  few  batteries  are 
to  be  mobilized,  in  which  case  they  may  be  completed  as  to 
men  and  horses  from  other  existing  batteries  without  calling 
on  the  reserves. 

The  garrison  companies  mobilized  for  home  defence,  and 
also  a  large  part  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  artillery,  being 
told  off  to  what  is  termed  the  garrison  army,  t.«.,  the  garrisons 
of  coast  fortresses,  receive  their  personal  outfit,  but  their 
further  equipment  is  more  limited  owing  to  their  being  more 
stationary,  and  quartered  as  a  rule  in  or  near  large  towns. 

The  artillery  reservists  when  called  out  proceed,  if 
belonging  to  horse  and  field  artillery,  to  join  the  depfits  of 
these  branches  at  Woolwich ;  if  belonging  to  mountain 
artillery,  to  the  depot  of  the  Western  division,  Devonport ; 
and  if  to  the  garrison  artillery,  to  the  dep6t  of  the  division 
to  which  they  belong.     There  they  receive  their  clothing  and 


1  See  *'  HobUisation  Ileguhttions." 
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necessaries,  and  the  ofificer  commanding  the  depot  gives  them 
their  orders  as  to  the  units  they  are  to  join.  Arms  and 
accoutrements  are  issued  to  them  on  joining  the  unit. 

The  militia  and  volunteer  artillery  units  are  told  oflF  in 
the  district  defence  schemes  to  certain  places. 

In  the  case  of  the  garriaon  armj  the  principle  foUowed  has  been  to  tell 
off  to  each  unit  a  certain  work  or  works,  so  as  to  ayoid  as  far  as  possible 
mixing  two  or  more  units  in  one  work.  The  regular  artiUery,  being  but  a 
smaU  portion  of  the  whole  artiUerj  garrison  is  assigned  to  the  works  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  armament,  its  seryices  are  most  needed.  Not  only  is 
each  militia  and  Tolunteer  corps  aUotted  to  a  certain  work  or  works,  but  it 
is  also  assigned  certain  guns  in  those  woib,  and  the  object  is,  first,  to  limit 
the  yariety  of  *'  natures  "  of  guns ;  secondly,  to  ensure  each  coipe  not  only  being 
accustomed  to  driU  with  that  class  of  gun  but  being  practised  periodicaUy  at 
the  actual  works  and  the  individual  pieces  to  which  it  is  told  off.  It  therefore 
becomes  of  great  importance  to  arrange  for  this  periodical  training  and  for 
practice  with  service  ammunition  where  possible,  even  in  the  cases  of  corps 
which  may  be  stationed  at  eome  considerable  distance  from  works  assigned 
them.  On  aniTing  at  the  work  for  such  exercise,  whether  for  a  few  hours' 
driU  or  for  several  days'  instruction,  they  find  every  preparation  made  for 
them  by  the  permanent  district  establishment  now  quartered  in  each  fort, 
and  all  local  aid  in  the  way  of  information  and  instruction  is  rendered  them 
by  the  Royal  ArtUlery. 

12.  TJhe  Artillery  loith  the  IHvisimi  and  the  Army  Corps, 

In  the  design,  equipment,  and  allotment  of  the  artillery 
to  accompany  an  army  in  the  field,  fire  power  and  mobility 
are  the  two  elements  which  have  to  be  harmonized.  The 
claims  of  the  one  tend  to  conflict  with  those  of  the  other ;  hence 
an  expenditure  of  energy  in  thought,  as  well  as  of  money,  must 
be  faced  and  provided  for  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  to 
place  the  artillery  in  the  field  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

The  artillery  is  not  an  independent  but  an  auxiliary  arm. 
It  serves  the  army  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  troops  of 
the  line,  especially  the  infantry,  to  advance  to  the  assault,  or, 
when  acting  on  the  defensive,  by  protecting  them  from 
hostUe  onslaught. 

A  proportion  of  artiUery  is  attached  to  each  division  (divisional  artiUery) 
and  also  to  each  army  corps  (corps  artillery),  the  number  of  batteries 
assigned  being  shown  by  the  tables  in  the  Appendix.  The  commander  of  the 
divisional  artiUerr,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  is  at  the  same  time  its  regimental 
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oommaQding  officer,  and  acU  as  the  artillerj  ttaif  officer  of  the  general  com- 
manding  the  diTision,  whom  he  aooompaiiie»  in  the  field,  taking  his  orders 
or  snggestiiig  the  action  of  his  artiUerj,  and  then  resuming  the  personal 
oomniaiid  of  his  batteries  when  acting  colleetiTel  j.  The  commander  <^  the 
corps  artilleiy  is  a  regimental  commanding  officer ;  he  nsuallj  reoetves  his 
orders  from  the  commander  of  the  artilleiy  with  the  army  corps,  who  is  a 
colonel  or  general  on  the  staff  of  the  anny  corps.  This  latter  officer  is  in  a 
similar  position  to  that  described  as  occupied  bj  the  commander  of  a 
Boyal  ArtiUeiy  district  (see  p.  227).  He  is  responsible  for  the  artillery 
efficiency  of  the  whole  of  his  command  as  to  pertounel  and  matMsl,  and 
adrises  his  general  as  to  its  employment,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the 
executire  command  of  the  divisional  artillery  unless  it  is  placed  under  his 
orders.  If  it  is  then  to  act,  as  it  often  must,  massed  with  other  dirisional 
artillery,  or  with  the  corps  artillery,  he  would  probably  assume  the  command 
personally. 

Thus  the  dirisional  artillery  must  always  have  two  masters,  and  all  parties 
hare  to  exercise  their  functions  with  a  due  discrimination. 

The  corps  artillery  is  usually  composed  of  both  field  batteries  and  horse 
artillery,  it  being  deemed  specially  necessary  that  mobility  should  be  given 
to  the  artillery  which  occupies  this  position  in  the  order  of  battle,  on  account 
of  the  great  distances  it  may  hare  to  trarerse  rapidly  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  advanced  or  outlying  troops  require  artillery  support  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  operation  in  hand.  The  reference  above  to  the  frequent 
employment  of  artillery  in  mass  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  importance  of  yet 
a  third  element,  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  composition  of  the 
artillery  with  an  army  is  to  be  considered — viz.,  homogeneity  in  the  "  nature  " 
of  gun  used,  and  consequent  identity  of  ammunition.  Besides  other  advan- 
tages, this  conduces  to  accuracy  of  shooting,  combined  with  rapidity  in 
getting  the  range,  which  are  the  conditions  of  success  of  artillery  action. 

13.  Inspection,^ 

The  inspection  of  batteries  and  companies  is  carried  out 
by  the  general  officers  and  colonels  on  the  staff  commanding 
Eoyal  Artillery,  as  follows : — 

The  general  officer  commanding  at  Woolwich  inspects  the  horse  and  field 
artiUery  in  the  Woolwich,  Sastem,  and  South-£astem  districts }  the  general 
officer  commanding  the  artiUery  at  Aldersbot  inspects  that  in  the  north- 
Eastem,  North-Westem,  Scottish,  and  Western  districts,  and  at  Aldersbot; 
while  the  general  officer  commanding  the  artillery  in  the  Southern  district 
inspects  mounted  batteries  in  his  own  command ;  and  the  colonel  on  the 
staff  at  the  Curragh  inspects  horse  and  field  artiUery  throughout  Ireland. 

llie  garrison  artillery  is  inspected  in  each  district  by  the  officer  command- 
ing the  Boyal  Artillery  in  the  district.  The  commandant  of  the  School  of 
Gunnery,  Shoeburyness,  as  inspector  of  artiUery  instruction,  exercises 
supervision  over  the  instruction  at  Okehampton,  Lydd,  the  Isle  of  Wight 

*  See  alto  chap,  viii.,  sect.  14,  Inspection. 
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(western   forte),  the  school  of  instruction  at  DeTonport,  and  the  range- 
finding  school  at  Aldershot. 

The  artillery  in  a  district  is  of  course  also  inspected  by  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  district  as  with  other  corps  under  his  command,  generally 
after  receipt  of  the  report  of  inspection  of  the  officer  commanding  Boyal 
Artillery  of  the  district  upon  each.  unit. 

Royal  Maeike  Aktilleey. 

In  comiaon  with  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Marines  this  force 
is  under  the  Admiralty,  receiving  its  orders  from  the  Deputy 
Adjutant-General,  Boyal  Marines,  at  headquarters. 

Except  as  regards  detachments  for  service,  on  board  ship 
or  elsewhere,  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  is  concentrated  at 
its  headquarters,  Eastney  Barracks,  Portsmouth,  where, 
too,  recruits  and  the  whole  corps  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
all  the  duties  appertaining  to  naval  ordnance.  The  marine 
artillery  is  armed  with  the  rifle  as  for  infantry,  as  also,  it 
may  be  noted,  are  the  blue  jackets  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  relations  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  with  otheor 
troops  in  garrison,  or  on  active  service,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Marines  generally.^ 

The  uniform  is  almost  identical  with  that .  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  there  being  a  few  minor  differences  such  as  the 
grenade  on  the  forage  cap,  a  slightly  diflFerent  knot  on  the 
cuflF.  &c. 

For  supply  of  ofi&cers  see  Chapter  XVIII. 

*  See  chap,  viii.,  sect.  21. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Royal  Engineeks. 

1.  Introduction  and  History, 

The  title  of  "Engineer"  is  very  ancient,  and  originally 
was  purely  military,  a  fact  that  is  sometimes  overlooked,  in 
consequence  of  the  name  having  been  adopted  in  the  last 
century  by  the  members  of  a  civil  profession,  now  usually 
known  as  "civil  engineers."  But  this  application  of  the 
word  is  comparatively  recent,  and  previously  it  applied 
exclusively  to  the  body  of  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
king's  engines  of  war,  and  who  were  employed  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  fortifications  and  in  the  duties  connected  with 
their  attack  and  defence. 

In  the  middle  ages,  fortresses  always  played  a  most 
important  part  in  every  campaign,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  services  of  engineers  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
Thus  we  find  that  engineers  were  kept  for  the  king's 
service  long  before  the  system  of  standing  armies  was 
introduced.  The  Royal  Engineers  can  therefore  claim  a 
longer  continuous  history  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
British  army,  and  Waldivus,  who  was  the  chief  engineer  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  it. 

At  that  period  gunpowder  had  not  been  invented,  and 
the  engines  of  war  were  of  a  very  different  description  to 
those  of  later  ages.  Battering  rams  and  various  machines  for 
throwing  large  stones  and  spears  filled  the  place  afterwards 
taken  by  cannon,  while  the  miner  had  no  explosives  to 
assist  him  in  destroying  the  walls  of  fortresses,  which  had 
frequently  to  be  breached  by  burrowing  under  the  founda- 
tions, thus  causing  the  walls  to  fall  by  their  own  weight,  a 
very  hazardous  operation  for  the  besieger  as  well  as  for  the 
besieged. 
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lu  the  old  records  are  to  be  found  some  interesting 
accounts  of  the  military  operations  of  the  engineers  in  those 
distant  times,  but  the  space  available  in  this  work  will  only 
permit  of  giving  a  very  brief  history  of  the  corps  from  its 
early  beginnings. 

In  the  middle  ages,  armies  were  raised  for  the  purposes  of  a  campaign  and 
disbanded  on  its  conclusion,  and  the  artificers  and  labourers  required  for 
engineering  operations  were  also  taken  on  temporarily,  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  For  example,  when  Edward  I.  conducted  the  war  in 
Wales  in  1287,  there  were  2,000  wood-cutters  and  sappers  (fotsatoreg) 
employed  with  the  army,  and  these  men  were  of  great  sendee  both  in 
making  roads,  cutting  paths  through  the  forests,  and  assisting  in  the  sieges  of 
the  Welsh  strongholds. 

The  iuTention  of  gunpowder  and  introduction  of  cannon  added  another 
important  item  to  the  duties  of  the  engineers,  and  special  men  had  to  be 
enlisted  to  work  the  guns.  At  the  siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  III.  in  1347, 
the  chief  engineer  was  John  Gruynard,  who  had  imder  his  command  a  body 
of  814  men  composed  of  "Cementarii,  Carpentarii,  Fabri,  Ingeniatores, 
Payilonarii,  Minarii,  Armatores,  Gunnatores,  et  Artillaiii  **  (Masons,  Carpen- 
ters, Smiths,  Engineers,  Tentmakers,  Miners,  Armourers,  Gunners,  and 
ArtiUerymen).  As  soon  as  Calais  was  taken,  Gruynard  was  left  as  chief 
engineer  to  superrise  the  restoration  of  the  fortifications  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  artillery  left  in  the  place.  The  siege  of  Calais  is  interesting  as  being 
the  earliest  at  which  there  is  a  record  of  the  use  of  artiUery. 

When  Henry  Y.  undertook  the  invasion  of  France  in  1415,  he  instructed 
his  chief  engineer,  Nicholas  Merbury,  who  is  called  "  master  of  the  king's  ' 
works,  guns,  and  ordnance,"  to  provide  smiths  and  woricmen  for  the  expedition. 
One  of  the  first  operations  undertaken  was  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  the 
following  is  recorded  as  the  ordnance  corps  employed — 

Nicholas  Merbury,  Esq.,  with  21  foot  archers. 

Sir  John  Greyndon,  with  120  miners. 

Thomas  Matthew  and  William  Temple,  with  124  carpenters. 

John  Bennet,  with  120  labourers. 

2  master-smiths  and  12  smiths. 

4  master-gunners,  with  25  gunners. 

50  servitor  gunners,  6  wheelers. 

The  siege  was  vigorously  contested  and  the  engineers  bore  the  brunt  of  it. 
After  the  town  was  taken  Merbury  accompanied  the  King  to  Aginoourt,  and 
received  honourable  mention  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle.  In  the  campaign 
of  1417  no  fewer  than  1,000  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  labourers,  were  em- 
ployed and  did  good  service  at  the  numerous  sieges  which  had  to  be  undertaken. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  campaign  of  sieges,  and  when  the  two  fortresses  of  Cher- 
bourg and  Rouen  fell,  the  first  after  an  attack  of  three  months,  and  the  second 
after  &Ye  months,  the  whole  of  Normandy  submitted  to  the  English  King. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  briefiy  a  very  important  office  known  as 
the  "  Office  of  Ordnance,"  and  later  as  the  "  Board  of  Ordnance,"  which  was 
gradually  formed  to   take  charge,  on   behalf  of   the  king,  of  all  matters 
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oonoeming  fortiflotttions,  flieges,  artillery,  and  stores.  It  seems  to  haye  been 
eetablialied  in  the  lower  of  London  about  1455,  and  it  oontinned  to  exist  for 
exactly  400  years.  The  principal  officer  was  termed  the  **  Master  of  tho 
Ordnance,''  who  was  assisted  by  the  "  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance."  In  later 
years,  when  the  office  had  greatly  increased  in  power  and  importance,  the 
chief  officers  became  '' Master-Qeneral "  and  "lieutenant-General."  The 
*'  Ohief  Engineer"  was  from  early  times  one  of  the  important  officers  of  the 
ordnance.  As  the  work  of  the  department  increased,  additional  officers  were 
added,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when  Tcry  careful  instnictionB  were 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  officials,  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  was  composed  as  follows: — ^ 

The  Ma8ter-€kneral  of  the  Ordnance.        The  Principal  Engineer. 

Tho  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  ICaster-Gunner  of  England. 

The  Suireyor-General  of  the  Ordnance.     The  Beputy  Keeper  of  the  Ar- 

The  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.  moury. 

The  Storekeeper.  The  Keeper  of  the  small  arms. 

The  Clerk  of  the  deliyeries.  The  Purreyor. 

The  Treasurer.  Clerks  and  messengers, 

and  at  out-stations,  under  the  orders  of  the  Board,  were  the  following 
officials : — 

Engineers,  master-gunners,  ilremaeters,  proof -masters,  fire-workers,  store- 
keepers, wagon-masters,  tradesmen  and  artificers. 
Although  in  this  particular  warrant  the  chief  officer  of  the  engineers  is 
called  '*the  Principal  Engineer,"  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  officer, 
both  before  and  afterwards,  was  always  called  '*  the  Chief  Engineer,"  until 
the  year  1802,  when  the  title  was  altered  to  that  of  Inspector-General  of 
Fortifications,  which  name  is  retained  to  the  present  day. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  history  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  the  history  of  the  corps  of 
engineers  intelligible  without  alluding  to  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  the  Boaxd  was  established  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  only 
permanent  military  office;  the  catalry  and  infantry  being  raised  on  the 
commencement  of  a  war  and  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  The  Board 
therefore,  as  was  natural,  acquired  a  yery  strong  position,  and  when  a  stand- 
ing force  of  infantry  and  cayalry  was  set  on  foot  after  the  Bestoration  and 
placed  directly  under  the  king,  or  a  general  delegated  by  him  for  the  com- 
mand, there  was  a  certain  feeling  of  jealousy  between  these  branches  of  the 
army  and  the  ofiloers  of  the  engineers  and  artillery  who  depended  upon  tho 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  corps  of  engineers  st  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was  first 
definitely  established.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  the  engineers  had  much 
important  work  to  carry  out.  That  actiye-minded  King  authorised  a  large 
and  expensiye  scheme  of  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  English  coasts,^ 

>  See  Colonel  Cleayeland's  notes,  page  68. 

^  Portland  Castle,  Walmer  Castie,  and  many  others  still  or  till  recently 
extant,  were  built  on  the  same  design,  which  was  one  that  showed  a  yery 
marked  adyaaoe  on  that  of  oasiles  of  the  period  just  preceding. 
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and  of  the  Scottish  border.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  was 
Sir  Richard  Lee,  whose  life  presents  many  interesting  features.  He  seems 
to  have  begun  his  career  as  a  man-at-arms,  and  being  in  garrison  at  CaUis 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  f orti^cation  and  architecture.  His  talents 
were  noticed  and  he  was  made  an  engineer  and  put  in  charge  of  the  defences 
of  the  Thames  at  Ghravesend.  On  the  completion  of  these,  he  was  sent  back 
to  Calais  to  improve  the  fortification  of  that  town.  After  three  years  at  that 
station  he  was  recalled  to  England  and  appointed  chief  engineer  in  an 
expedition  against  Scotland  in  1543.  The  year  after,  he  was  again  ordered 
to  France  to  superintend  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  After  an  attack  of  two 
months'  duration  the  citadel  was  ruined  and  blown  up,  and  the  place 
capitulated.  The  King  was  present  and  knighted  Lee  for  his  services, 
appointing  him  chief  engineer  over  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  G-uisne.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  Lee,  assisted  by  Bogors,  another 
eminent  engineer,  was  engaged  on  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between 
the  French  and  English  territories,  a  duty  similar  to  that  which  is  so 
frequently  nowadays  entrusted  to  officers  of  the  Boyal  Engineers.  In  1546 
Lee  was  again  sent  as  chief  engineer  with  a  force  against  Scotland,  and  was 
given  as  a  reward  for  his  services  a  manor  in  Gloucestershire.  During  tlie 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  unemployed,  but  was  recalled  to  the  active  list 
by  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  Berwick, 
where  he  greatly  improved  the  defences.  After  two  years  at  that  place  ho 
was  ordered  on  a  mission  to  Antwerp ;  and  in  1560  built  the  castle  at  Upnor, 
on  the  Medway.  In  the  same  year  he  went  with  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and,  though  getting  on  in  years,  made  an  excellent  reconnaissance  of  the 
Scottish  positions,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  general  in  command, 
specially  mentioned  him  in  liis  report  to  the  Queen. 

Sir  Bichanl  Lee  died  in  1675,  after  a  very  busy  life,  of  which  this  brief 
sketch  will  serve  to  show  the  great  resemblance  between  the  service  of  an 
engineer  officer  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  a  large  number  of  engineers  were 
employed  both  in  the  Boyal  and  Parliamentary  armies ;  which  was  very 
natural,  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses 
were  carried  on  in  the  different  campaigns. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  engineer  and  artillery 
services  formed  one  corps.  But  experience  gained  during  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  showed  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  per- 
manent body  of  gunners  instead  of  raising  a  train  for  each  campaign,  and  in 
1714  the  chief  engineer,  General  Michael  Richards,  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  permanent  companies  of  artillery  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
corps  of  engineers.  His  scheme  fell  through  for  the  time,  but  in  1716  he  had 
been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Armstrong,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  chief  engineer,  he 
again  brought  the  matter  forward,  and  a  formal  application  was  made  to  the 
Master-General,  then  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  establishment  of  four 
companies  of  artillery  and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  engineers.  The 
Duke  agreed  as  regards  the  latter,  but  only  recommended  the  formation  of 
two  artillery  companies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
great  regiment  of  Royal  Artillery. 
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At  the  time  the  Boyal  Artillerj  thus  commenced  its  separate  existence 
the  engineer  corps  was  definitely  composed  as  follows : — 

1  Chief  engineer.  6  Engineers  extraordinary. 

8  Directors.  6  Sub-engineers. 

6  Engineers  in  ordinary.  6  Practitioner-engineers. 

Although  the  engineer  officers  as  a  body  had,  as  we  hare  shown,  formed  a 
corps  from  early  times,  it  was  not  until  1772  that  a  permanent  force  of  non- 
oommisAioned  officers  and  men  was  established,  the  men  haying,  up  to  that 
time,  been  raised  for  serrice  for  each  particular  campaign.  In  the  above 
year,  however.  Colonel  Green,  the  chief  engineer  at  Gibraltar,  pointed  out  the 
great  importance  of  having  a  permanent  body  of  military  artificers  in  that 
fortress,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  representations,  a  royal  warrant  was 
issued  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  company  of  soldier  artificers. 
Tliese  proved  themselves  of  the  highest  value  during  the  great  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  were  increased  to  two  companies  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
war.  In  1787  a  similar  corpe  was  first  raised  for  service  in  England,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  its  establishment  was  strongly  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  ground  that ''  it  was  a  dangerous  innovation  and  was  opposed  to 
the  most  favoured  principles  of  the  constitution."  But  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
carried  their  proposals,  and  a  corps  of  Eoyal  Military  Artificers  was  founded 
by  royal  warrant  in  1787.  The  corps  consisted  of  six  companies,  each  of 
100  men,  which  were  commanded  by  officers  of  the  engineers,  who  in  the 
same  year  were  styled  "  Boyal  Engineers."  Some  years  previously,  in  1782, 
the  names  of  the  different  ranks  had  been  altered  to  assimilate  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  army,  thus :  — 

Old  TitU.  New  Title. 

Chief  engineer. .  *  •         .  •  . .         Engineer-in-chief. 

Direotor  #•         i*  ••         Colonel. 

Sub -director    ••         #•         ••         ..         Lieutenant-oolonel. 

Engineer  in  ordinary Captain. 

Engineer  extraordinary         ..         ••         Captain-lieutenant. 
Sub- engineer   ••         ••         ..         ..         First  lieutenant. 

Practitioner-engineer Second  lieutenant. 

In  process  of  time,  the  title  of  captain-lieutenant  was  changed  to  second 
captain  and  afterwards  to  captain,  and  the  title  of  captain  to  major. 

The  Gibraltar  companies  were  amalgamated  with  the  companies  on  the 
British  establishment,  and  in  1806  the  corps  of  military  artificers  was  raised 
to  12  companies,  and  further,  in  1811,  to  32  companies.  A  couple  of  years 
Uter  the  name  of  the  corps  was  altered  to  that  of  "  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners  "  which  was  retained  until  the  amalgamation  of  officers  and  men  into 
one  corps  in  1856.  Up  to  that  time,  although  the  sappers  were  always  com- 
manded by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  two  corps  were  officially 
distinct,  an  anomaly  which  can  only  be  understood  by  tracing  the  history  of 
both.  While  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  had  thus  been  gradually  growing 
up,  three  similar  but  distinct  corps  had  been  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  kaown  as  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay 
Engineers.    These  also  were  united  with  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1862,  since 
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^vhicli  date  the  corps  of  engineen  has  become  one  and  indivisible  in  all  parts 
of  tbc  British  Empire. 

From  time  to  time  new  additions  and  augmentations 
have  been  made,  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  for  want 
of  space.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  corps 
as  it  now  exists,  and  of  its  duties  in  peace  and  war. 

2.  Cmnposition,  Duties,  &c. 

The  corps  at  present  consists  of  974  oflScers  of  all  ranks, 
and  6,848  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
This  includes  about  150  warrant  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  corps  on  the  Indian  establishment,  and 
215  warrant  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
supernumerary  to  the  establishment  of  the  corps,  specially 
employed. 

Of  the  officers,  385  are  specially  employed  for  service  in 
India,  and  the  remainder  for  service  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.  Of  the  latter  number,  a  certain  proportion 
are  attached  to  the  regimental  establishments,  and  the  rest 
are  employed  on  staff  and  engineer  duties,  and  on  the 
multifarious  other  employments,  military  and  civil,  upon 
which  officers  of  the  corps  are  fi-om  time  to  time  engaged. 

The  officers  of  the  coi-ps,  for  the  most  part,  are  selected 
from  cadets  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Militaiy 
Academy,  Woolwich,*  but  a  certiiin  small  proportion  of  com- 
missions are  given  to  cadets  from  the  Boyal  Military 
College  at  Kingston,  Canada,  several  of  whom  have  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves.  After  receiving  their 
commissions,  all  officers  are  sent  to  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering  at  Chatham,  where  they  go  through  a  further 
course  of  education  lasting  for  about  two  years.^  They  are 
then  posted  to  stations  at  home  or  abroad,  usually,  but  not 
always,  to  ti^oops  or  companies,  and  their  services  are  always 
available  for  general  engineering  duties  as  well  as  for  the 
special  duties  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  they  may  be 


*  For  further  details,  see  chape,  xriii.  and  xxr. 
2  Ibid. 
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attached,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  traBsferred  from  one  line 
of  work  to  another  at  any  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  service. 

Officers  for  service  in  India  are  generally  volunteers,  but 
as  regards  other  stations  abroad,  a  roster  is  kept  for  each 
rank,  and  an  officer  is  ordered  abroad  when  he  comes  to 
the  head  of  the  roster,  unless  he  is  kept  to  complete  some 
special  duty,  in  which  case  his  turn  to  go  abroad  comes  on 
the  completion  of  the  duty. 

The  regimented  establishmerUs  of  the  corps  comprise 
the  following  units : — 

Bridging  battalion  of  2  troops. 

Telegraph  battalion  of  2  diyisions. 

Field  dep6t  consisting  of  2  field  parks,  a  mounted  detachment  for  serrice 

irith  cayalry,  f^d  a  training  dep^t. 
8  fleld  companies,  4  of  higher  and  4  of  lower  strength. 
BaUoon  dep6t  and  section. 
17  fortress  companies. 

1  natire  fortress  company  for  West  Indies  and  Sierra  Leone. 

4  Surrey  companies. 

2  railway  companies. 

12  submarine  mining  companies. 

5  natire  submarine  mining  companies  for  Hong  Eong,  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 

Singapore,  and  West  Indies. 

Coast  battalion  (11  sections). 

8  depAt  companies. 

Instructiona]  Staff  at  the  School  of  Wlitdry  Engineering,  Boyal 
Military  Academy  and  Boyal  Military  CoUege,  and  at  the  Schools 
of  Submarine  Mining  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth. 

Supernumerary  staff,  engineer  services. 

There  are  on  the  Indian  establishment : — a  Bengal  and  a  Madras  battalion, 
each  of  6  companies,  and  a  Bombay  battalion  of  4  companies ;  each  of  these 
having  its  own  dep6t  of  1  or  2  companies.  Also  an  Indian  submarine  min- 
ing company.  The  battalions  are  composed  of  and  oflicered  by  natives, 
under  the  superior  command  of  British  Officers,  B.E.,  with  a  few  staff 
warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers.  The  submarine  miners  have  British 
officers  and  non-commiosioned  officers,  the  native  penonnel  consists  of  Lascars. 

The  scope  of  engineer  duties  in  war  and  in  peace  is  laid 
down  in  the  regulations  for  engineer  services  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

Xn^imeer  Seroiees  in  War : — 

(a)  AU  the  engineering  operations  connected  with  an  army  in  the  field. 
Landing  stages,  roads,  and  bridges.    Making  and  working  of  raD* 
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ways,  telegrapha,  and  balloons.    Preparation  of  camping  grounds. 
Water   supply,  canals,  field    irorks,    electric  light,  land  mines.  | 

Attack  and  defence  of  fortresses,  ports,  and  positions.   Demolitions.  | 

SurTCjing.    Defence  by  submarine  mines  and  torpedoes. 
(fi)  Such  other  engineer  serrioes  as  may  be  required. 

Engineer  Services  in  Peace  :— 

(a)  The  charge  and  conservation  of  lands,  stores,  and  unoooapied 
buildings  the  property  of,  or  held  by,  the  War  Department. 

(i)  The  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  all  War  Department 
works,  buildings,  machinery  and  accessories.  Water,  electric  light, 
gas  systems,  and  drains.  Parades,  roads,  railways,  canals,  bridges, 
culrerts,  sluices,  piers  and  groins.  Fortifications  and  field  works. 
Land  and  submarine  mines.  Torpedo  and  balloon  factories.  Tor- 
pedo installationf .  Electric  and  xisiiftl  telegraphs  and  telephones. 
SurTcys. 

(e)  The  working  of  military  telegraphs  and  permanent  signal  stations, 
land  and  submarine  mines,  torpedoes,  military  railways,  and 
balloons.  « 

(d)  The  preparation  and  custody  of  all  plans,  draVings,  and  documents 
connected  with  the  above  subjects. 

{e)  Such  other  engineer  services  as  the  general  or  other  officer  com- 
manding may  direct. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Boyal 
Engineers  serve  the  army  in  respect  of  all  engineering 
work,  taking  the  term  in  its  widest  sense.  Their  pride  is 
to  be  equal  to  the  occasion  under  all  circumstances  and  never 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  baffled  by  difficulties,  whether 
foreseen  or  unforeseen.  The  work  they  do,  and  appliances 
they  construct  or  instal,  are  sometimes  for  their  own  use  but 
more  often  for  the  use  of  other  branches  of  the  service, 
who  thus  profit  by  their  labours. 

Their  duties  in  time  of  peace  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads. 

I.  Duties  in  connection  with  Engineer  services. 

II.  Begimental  Duties. 

I.  The  chief  officer  of  the  corps  on  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  army  is  called  *'  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications 
and  Royal  Engineers,"  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  officer  known  for  so  many  centuries  as  "  the 
Chief  Engineer  "  and  whose  position  and  functions  have  been 
briefly  alluded  to  above  at  pages  236  to  239.     The  duties  of 
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the  inspector-general  are  laid  down  as  follows : — 

"The  iDspector-Genemlof  Fortificatioiu  is  charged,  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  with  the  conetruetion  and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  barracks, 
store  buildings,  and  the  inspection  of  ordnance  factory  buildings ;  with  mili- 
tary railways,  telegraphs,  and  balloons ;  with  the  custody  of  War  Depart- 
ment lands  and  unoccupied  buildings ;  with  the  design,  inspection,  custody, 
and  issue  of  engineer  stores ;  and  (in  concert  with  the  Quartermaster-General) 
with  preparing  the  annual  estimates  for  engineer  seryices. 

"  As  Inspector-General  of  Boyal  Engineers  he  advises  as  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  corps  and  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  to,  or  their 
remoTal  from,  responsible  positions  in  connection  with  works.  He  inspects 
the  Corps  of  Boyal  Bngineers,  and  adyises  on  all  questions  relating  to  its 
technical  instruction." 

He  has  under  his  orders,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
above  duties  in  respect  of  works,  a  certain  number  of  officers 
termed : — 

Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Inspector  of  Submarine  Defences. 

The  staff  for  conducting  engineer  duties  in  the  military 
districts  at  home  and  at  colonial  stations  abrodd  is  con- 
stituted as  follows : — 

To  the  staff  of  the  general  or  other  ofiRcer  commanding 
a  district  at  home,  or  a  station  abroad,  is  appointed  an 
officer  termed  "  the  District  Commanding  Eoyal  Engineer." 
Under  the  instruction  of  the  general  or  other  officer  com* 
manding,  this  officer  supervises  and  controls  the  engineer 
services  in  the  command,  which  are  conducted  by  officers  of 
the  Soyal  Engineers,  officers  of  the  Soyal  Engineer  civil 
staff,  military  foremen  of  works,  civilian  foremen  of  works, 
military  mechanists,  submarine  mining  and  other  store- 
keepers, clerks,  draughtsmen,  and  other  subordinates. 

For  the  better  distribution  and  control  of  works,  certain 
district  commands  are  divided  into  sub-districts,  to  each 
of  which  is  appointed  an  officer  termed  "  the  Sub-District 
Commanding  Boyal  Engineer,"  who  conducts  the  engineer 
duties  in  his  sub-district  through  the  district  commanding 
royal  engineer  under  the  orders  of  the  general  officer 
commanding,  the  staff  necessary  for  carrying  them  on  being 
placed  under  him. 

R  2 
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The  immediate  charge  of  work  in  districts  is  further 
split  up  into  different  divisions,  to  each  of  which,  when 
practicable,  an  officer  of  Eoyal  Engineers  is  appointed,  termed 
"  the  division  officer." 

The  district  commanding  royal  engineer  in  a  subdivided 
district  occupies  a  three-fold  position.     He  is  at  once : — 

An  officer  of  the  general  staff; 

Commanding  officer  of  troops ;  and, 

Inspecting  officer. 

As  a  staff  officer  he  is  responsible  to  the  general  for 
submitting  questions  to  liim  properly  prepared  and  with 
the  engineering  aspect  of  the  case  fully  represented. 

As  a  commanding  officer  he  is  charged  with  the  general 
command  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  in  the  district. 

As  inspecting  officer  he  inspects  the  Royal  Engineers, 
including  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  and  the  engineer  office 
books,  records,  and  plans.  He  inspects  works  and  buildings, 
both  thoaa  existing  and  those  in  progress,  and  reports  on 
them  to  the  general  officer  commanding. 

In  an  undivided  district,  he  has  the  same  duties  as 
given  above,  and,  in  addition,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  sub-district  commanding  royal  engineer. 

The  Bub-district  commanding  rojal  engineer  com manda  tlie  engineers  in 
his  sub-district,  except  at  those  stations  where  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
speciaUj  appointed  other  engineer  officers  to  command  them.  He  commands 
the  engineer  civil  stdff,  and  is  responsible  through  the  district  com- 
manding royal  engineer  to  the  general  for  the  efficient  and  economical  execu- 
tion of  aU  engineer  services  in  his  sub-district,  and  for  the  administration  and 
control  of  all  funds  allotted  to  him.  He  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  all 
stores  placed  in  his  charge,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  duties  connected 
with  the  proper  performance  of  engineer  services  in  his  sub-district. 

Division  officers  are  responsible  to  the  sub-dis^riet  commanding  royal 
engineer  for  the  correct  execution  of  all  works  allotted  to  them,  for  the 
way  in  which  the  subordinate  staff  perform  their  duties,  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  funds,  and  for  the  correctness  of  plans  and  reports  put 
forward  by  them.  Junior  officers  in  a  similar  manner  are  each  made  respon- 
sible for  a  definite  charge  under  the  division  officer. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  civil  staff  are  surveyors  and  assistant  sur- 
veyors, who  are  placed  under  the  district  or  sub-district  commanding  royal 
en/nneer,  and  are  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  estimates  and  specifications, 
the  measurements  of  worka  measured  by  them,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  prices 
of  billa. 
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It  will  thus  b«  Men  that  there  is  a  regular  chain  of  responsibiiitj  for 
carrying  out  the  Tarious  duties  of  the  corps. 

The  senior  engineer  officer  in  Irehind  is  not  termed  '*  Ci>mmanding  Bojal 
Engineer "  but "  Chief  Engineer."  He  is  charged  with  the  general  supers 
▼ision  and  control  of  the  engineer  serrices  carried  on  in  the  command,-  but 
is  a  purely  staff  officer  and  has  no  exeeutiTe  responsibilities  except  in  regard 
to  lands. 

The  Bojal  Engineers  are  also  a  "  spending  department/'  entrusted  with  Uie 
administration  of  the  funds  appropiiated  for  their-  services,  making  pay- 
ments, by  drafts  on  the  station  paymasters,  and  rendering  their  own  accounts 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  officer  commanding. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  resumS  of  the  duties  of  the 
corps  in  peace,  so  far  as  these  are  divided  from  the  duties  iu 
connection  \vith  troops  and  companies,  the  organization  ot 
which  we  will  now  describe. 

II.  Regimented  JhUies, — The  various  branches  of  the 
corps  have  ah*eady  been  enumerated  at  page  241,  the 
strengths  of  those  units  which  have  different  establishments 
in  peace  and  war  being  shown  in  the  table  at  page  252. 

Their  several  duties  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Bridging  Battalion. — In  time  of  peace  the  troops  of  the  bridging  bat- 
talion are  stationed  at  Aldershot  and  formed  into  one  corps  under  a  lieut  .- 
colonel,  who  also  commands  the  field  depdt  and  telegraph  battalion. 

The  duties  of  the  battaliou  comprise  everything  connected  with  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  military  bridges  of  all  descriptions.  In  the 
war  organization  one  troop  is  attached  to  the  corps  engineers  of  each  army 
corps,  and  is  provided  with  sixteen  pontoons  with  wagons  and  four  wagons 
packed  with  matiriel  for  trestle  bridging.  Besides  the  manufactured  bridging 
matSrielf  the  troop  carries  the  necessary  tools,  &c.,  for  making  bridges  out  of 
improvised  stores,  or  for  repairing  permanent  bridges  which  have  been  broken 
in  the  course  of  a  campaign. 

(h)  Tfilegraph  Battalion. — The  organization  of  the  telegraph  battalion 
is  somewhat  different  on  the  peace  and  on  the  war  footing.  During  peace, 
it  u  composed  of  two  divisions,  of  which  the  Ist  is  stationed  at  illdersLot 
and  is  employed  for  purely  military  telegraph  work ;  it  is  provided  with 
portable  telegraph  malSriel^  acconi panics  the  troops  in  their  manoeuvres, 
and  ifl  constantly  exercised  in  field  telegraphic  operations. 

Tbe  2nd  division,  while  also  an  entirely  military  body,  is  attached  to  the 
postal  telegraph  service,  and  has  charge  of  a  large  district  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Avon.  The 
officers  and  men,  who  are  interchangeable  with  those  of  the  1st  division, 
are  thus  thoroughly  acquainted  ^dth  the  details  of  telegraph  work  on  a 
large  scale,  and  are  therefore  the  more  useful  in  time  of  war. 

On  mobilization,  the  1st  and  2nd  divisions  of  the  telegraph  battalion  are 
amalgnraated,  and  a  battaliun  formed,  of  which  the  headquarters  and  four 
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BeotioQs  are  ftttaclied  to  an  armj  corps.  From  its  peace  training  the 
battalion  is  able  to  take  over  and  woik  anj  existing  telegraphs  in  the 
theatre  of  operations,  and  is  also  supplied  with  the  necessary  maUriel  for 
establishing  new  semi-permanent  or  temporaiy  lines. 

In  war,  the  telegraph  battalion  can  be  supplemented  bj  men  from  the 
telegraph  reserre  referred  to  at  p.  254. 

(c)  Field  Depdt. — The  field  dep6t  is  also  stationed  at  Aldershot  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  engineer  troops.  It  consists  of  two  field  parks,  the  mounted 
detachment,  and  a  training  dep6t.  On  the  war  esteblishment,  one  field  park 
is  attached  to  (he  corps  engineers  of  each  armj  corps,  and  the  mounted 
detachment  to  the  cavalry  division  of  the  1st  army  corps. 

The  field  park  provides  the  apparatus  for  printing,  photography,  litho- 
graphy, and  other  similar  appliances,  which  have  become  indispensable  as 
aids  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  military  operations. 

The  mounted  detachment  is  a  comparatively  recent  institution.  It 
accompanies  the  cavalry  in  the  field,  and  is  supplied  with  tools,  explosives, 
and  other  necessary  materials  for  destroying  railways,  telegraphs,  bridges,  &c., 
and  for  carrying  out  other  engineering  operations,  where  long  distances 
have  to  be  traversed,  or  difficult  country,  unsuited  to  the  heavier  vehidtea . 
of  the  field  companies,  has  to  be  passed.  In  fact,  this  detachment,  which  will 
possibly  expand  in  the  course  of  time,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  field 
companies  as  the  batteries  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery  do  to  thoee  of  the 
Field  Artillery. 

(d)  Field  Companies. — Four  field  companies  of  Boyal  Engineers  are  at- 
tached  toeach  army  corps  on  mobilization.  Of  these  one  company  belongs  to 
the  corps  engineers,  and  one  forms  part  of  each  of  the  three  infantry  divisions. 
Each  company  is  provided  with  tools,  explosives,  and  the  other  necessary 
technica]  equipment  to  enable  it  to  imderteke  any  engineering  operation 
that  may  be  required,  such  as  the  construction  of  field  defences,  the  attack 
and  defence  of  field  fortifications,  making  or  destroying  railways  and  roads, 
&c.  A  small  section  of  bridging  material  is  carried  to  enable  streams  to  be 
crossed  without  bringing  up  the  pontoon  troop ;  it  would  provide  45  feet 
run  of  bridge  for  all  arms,  or  75  feet  of  light  bridge  for  infantry.  For  the 
construction  of  field  fortifications  when  large  working  parties  are  required, 
the  field  companies  supply  the  superintendence  and  augment  the  tools  which 
are  carried  in  the  battalion  and  division  transport,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
working  parties  would  be  supplied  by  the  infantry.  Of  the  eight  field  com- 
panies maintained  in  the  British  service,  four  are  kept  at  a  higher  strength 
and  would  in  case  of  war  be  immediately  available  :  while  the  other  four  are 
of  a  lower  strength  and  would  need  a  larger  number  of  reserve  men  to 
be  attached  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  war  strength.  The  present 
distribution  of  the  field  companies  is : — 

Higher  strength  companies. — 2  at  Aldershot,  1  at  Oliatham,  1  at  the 
Curragh. 

Lower  strength  companies. — 2  at  Aldersliot,  1  at  Shomeliffe,  1  at  thu 
Curragh. 

(e)  Bailoon  Sectiom. — The  use  of  balloons  has  been  established  very 
lately  in  the  British  army,  although  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
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th€tr  adoption  haye  been  recognixed  for  some  yean  by  the  European 
Continental  powers.  Bat  notwithetanding  this,  the  equipment  which  has 
been  adopted  in  England  ooraparea  very  &TOurably,  both  in  portability  and 
facility  of  working;  with  the  systemB  faroured  by  other  nations.  The 
balloon  lection,  as  well  as  the  depAt,  the  school  of  instruction,  and  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  the  balloons  and  gas  for  inflating  them,  which 
were  first  located  at  Chatham,  are  now  at  Aldershot.  Cn  mobilization,  a 
•eetaon  foriiis  psot  of  the  corps  engineers.  It  is  provided  with  wagons  for 
carrying  the  balloons^  winding  down  gear,  and  other  equipment,  and  with 
gas  wagons,  in  which  the  hydrogen  gas  is  stored  in  a  compressed  state. 

if)  Railway  Companiei. — The  two  railway  companies  are  stationed  during 
peace,  one  at  Woolwich,  where  it  is  employed  on  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  railways  in  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  and  the  second  at  Chatham, 
where  it  is  stationed  on  the  government  line  from  Upnor  to  the  Chattenden 
Barracks.  On  mobilisation  of  a  complete  army  corps  for  service  abroad, 
both  companies  would  be  attached  to  the  troops  employed  on  the  line  of 
communications.     For  home  defence,  however,  they  would  act  as  fortress 


In  war,  these  units  can  be  supplemented  by  men  from  the  railway  reserve 
referred  to  at  page  254. 

(y)  Fortreu  Campamiet, — These  companies,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
specially  organized  for  the  work  connected  with  the  construction,  attack,  and 
defence  of  fortresses,  but  in  field  campaigns  one  or  more,  as  might  bo 
required,  would  be  employed  at  the  base  or  on  the  line  of  communications. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seventeen  companies,  of  which  five  are 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  twelve  at  stations  abroad.  There  is  alfo 
a  local  company  of  native  engineers  for  service  in  the  West  Indies  and  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  of  which  the  officers  and  higher  non-commissioned  officers 
belong  to  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  the  rank  and  file  are  native  troops. 

(k)  Survejf  Companies.—lhe  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Eingdom 
has  been  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  corps  of  Boyal  Engineers  since  its 
first  commencement  in  1746,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Boy,  who  were  employed  in  making  a  map  of  Scotland  to  facilitate 
military  operations,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  work  moved  very  slowly, 
and  it  was  not  until  1763  that  Boy,  then  a  general  officer,  began  the  great 
trigonometrical  survey  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  maps  uf  this 
country.'  The  numbers  of  the  corps  employed  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
have  varied,  bat  at  present  there  are  four  companies,  of  which  the  head- 
quarters are  at  Southampton,  Bedford,  Clifton,  and  Dublin,  and  the  total 
strength  of  Boyal  Engineers  employed,  is  24  officers,  361  warrant  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  rank  and  file,  in  addition  to  which  a  considerable 
number  of  civilians  are  employed. 

The  work  of  the  survey  involves  much  responsibility.  The  companies 
are  liable  to  be  broken  up  into  small  parties  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
the  men  have  therefore  to  be  specially  selected. 

(t)  Submarine  Miners. — ^The  submarine  mining  oompanies-of  the  Boyal 

■  '  «^' 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  see  chap. 

XXV. 
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Engineers  are  organised  for  the  defence  of  British  military  and  oommercial 
ports  at  home  and  abroad  by  submarine  mines  and  torpedoes,  the  distinction 
between  these  two^enginee  of  irar  being  this — a  submarine  mine  is  a 
large  charge  of  gimootton  or  other  explosive,  fixed  to  the  sea  bottom,  which 
can  be  fired  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  ship,  while  the  torpedo  is  a  looomo- 
tiye  weapon  fired  from  the  shore  (or  from  a  ressel,  or  structore  in  the  water), 
and  so  arranged  as  to  explode  on  striking  a  ressel. 

There  are  twelve  submarine  mining  companies,  stationed  at  present  at  the 
home  stations  of  Portsmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Plymouth,  Pembroke, 
GraTesend,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Harwich,  and  Cork  Harbour,  and  abroad 
at  Bermuda,  Halifax,  and  Malta. 

In  addition  to  these  companies,  composed  entirely  of  British  troops,  there 
are  five  companies,  partially  British  and  partially  natire,  stationed  at  Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  and  Singapore. 

In  the  submarine  mining  branch,  as  a  great  part  of  the  duties  of  the  men 
are  upon  the  water,  the  working  dress  resembles  that  of  a  sailor  rather  than 
a  soldier. 

(j)  Coatt  Battalion.— The  coast  battalion  is  composed  of  ofiloers  and 
men  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  who  are  posted  at  the  mercantile  ports  of  Great 
Britain  to  assist  in  the  submarine  mining  defences.  At  these  ports  the  bulk 
of  the  forces  for  conducting  these  defences  is  taken  from  the  rolunteers  or 
militia.  The  coast  battalion  is  at  present  composed  of  13  ofilcers  and  190 
warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file.  All  the  officers 
hare  received  commissions  from  the  ranks,  and  have  been  specially  selected 
for  their  skill  and  aptitude  for  their  duties. 

(k)  Royal  Engineer  DepSt. — The  dep6t  of  the  corps  and  School  of  Military 
Engineering  is  at  Chatham,  where  all  the  junior  officers  and  men  (except 
drivers  and  sappers  of  the  troops,  who  join  and  are  trained  at  Aldershot) 
have  to  join  on  entering  the  service,  and  receive  a  training  in  tbeir  dutirs  as 
engineers.  A  description  of  the  courses  which  they  go  through  is  given  in 
Chapter  XXY.,  p.  424.  The  depAt  is  composed  of  a  battaUon  of  eight  com- 
panies under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  field  conipaiiies  are  not  stationed  abroad  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  fortress  companies  are  not  often  moved  from 
station  to  station.  Foreign  reliefs  are  therefore  usually  made 
by  drafts  from  the  home  companies  to  the  companies  abroad 
and  between  the  latter,  so  as  to  move  each  man  from 
station  to  station  every  three  years,  thus  equalising  tlie 
service  between  good  stations,  and  others  not  so  favourably 
regarded.  As  far  as  possible,  men  are  brought  home  after 
completing  seven  years  foreign  service;  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  moved  about  every  three  years. 

When  a  draft  is  requii'ed  for  a  company  abroad,  volun- 
teers of  the  trades  required  are  called  for  from  the  com- 
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panies  stationed  at  home,  and  as  these  are  generally  forth- 
coming, it  is  rarely  necessiu'y  to  order  men  to  serve  abroad 
who  do  not  volunteer. 

The  foreign  service  of  the  submarine  mining  companies 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  ;  also  great  care  is  taken 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  knowledge  with  the  conditions 
of  local  defence  at  each  station*  It  can  easily  be  seen  that 
it  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  service 
to  change  a  large  proportion  of  any  company  at  the  same 
time. 

Royal  EngineeTB  in  India. — ^Although  the  officers  of  the 
Corps  serving  in  India  form  part  of  the  same  regimental 
establishment,  and  are  on  the  same  list  as  those  serving  at 
home  and  at  stations  abroad,  the  duties  are  entirely  distinct 
in  many  respects.  A  large  proportion  elect  for  "  permanent 
service  in  India"  and  by  so  doing  become  entitled  to 
higher  pensions  than  can  be  earned  by  those  who  remain 
upon  €he  English  list,  llie  total  number  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers allotted  for  Indian  service  is  385,  including  lieutenant- 
colonels,  majors,  captains  and  subalterns ;  but  of  the  last 
named  a  certain  proportion,  at  present  35,  are  counted 
among  the  number  of  jimior  officers  under  training  at  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering.  The  officers  in  India  are 
employed  in  various  staff  appointments,  in  the  military 
works  department,  in  the  public  works  department,  on 
the  survey  of  India,  on  railway  work  and  other  civil  em- 
ployments, and  with  the  sappers  and  miners.  Of  these  last 
there  are  three  battalions, — one  for  each  of  the  three 
Presidencies, — a  company  for  service  at  Bmma,  and  a 
submarine  company  of  four  sections,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Poonah,  and  the  sections  at  certain  ports. 

Militia  and  Volunteer  Engineer  Forcee.  —The  Militia  Boyal  £ngiueer» 
are  compoeed  of  two  fortress  battalions  and  ten  submarine  mining  divisiou« 
which  an  stationed  at  the  military  ports  and  two  of  the  commercial  ports. 

The  Volunteer  Bojal  Engineers  are  composed  of  nineteen  battalions  of 
fortress  engineers,  one  battalion  of  railway  engineers,  and  seren  divisions  of 
submarine  miners,  whicli  are  stationed  at  mercantile  ports. 

There  is  also  a  corps  caUed  **  The  Volunteer  Engineer  and  Bailway 
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Transport  Corps,"  which  is  composed  of  officers  only,  who  are  aU  ciTxl 
engineers!  and  managers  and  other  officials  of  the  railway  companies  of  this 
oountij. 

3.  Terms  of  Service^  Arms,  Pay,  (md  Beserve^, 

Becruitfl  for  the  £oyal  Engineers  are  enlisted  at  any 
recmiting  agency  throughout  the  country.  Those  for  the 
mounted  branches  are  sent  to  the  Boyal  Engineer  training 
depot  at  Aldershot,  and  those  for  the  other  branches  of  the 
corps  to  the  depot  at  ChathauL 

The  terms  of  service  are  at  present  as  follows : — 

(a)  For  long  serrioe  of  twelve  years  with  the  colours  and  no  reserve 
serrice. 

(1)  Men  enlisted  for  appointments  as  military  mechanists. 

(2)  Boys. 

(6)  For  short  sernoeof  seren  years  with  the  colours  and  five  years  in  the 
reserre,  or  three  years  with  the  colours  and  nine  in  the  reserve. 

Men  enlisted  for  all  branches  of  the  corps  except  military 
mechanists,  telegraph  reserve,  railway  reserve,  and  submarine 
mining  section  of  the  reserve. 

The  above  periods  are  converted  inlo  eight  years    corour  and 

four  years  reserve  service,  or  into  four  years  colour  and  eight 

years  reserve  service,  if  the  period  of    army  service  expires 

while  the  man  is  serving  abroad. 

(c)  For  short  service  of  three  years  colour  and  three  years    reserve 

service. 

Men  enlisted  for  the  Boyal  Engineer  telegraph  reserve,  railway 
reserve,  and  the  submarine  mining  section  of  the  reserve. 

These  are  aU  men  who  are  employed  in  the  poet  office  telegraphs, 
or  in  the  service  of  the  railway  companies,  and  who  are  classed 
as  "  efficient  volunteers  "  or  efficient  submarine  miners  attached 
to  militia  divisions.  They  are  usually  transferred  to  the 
reserve  immediately  on  enlistment,  and  are  only  caUed  up  for 
army  service  in  time  of  war,  except  the  submarine  mining  sec- 
tion who  attend  an  annual  practice.  The  telegraph  and  railway 
reservists  are  discharged  on  ceasing  to  serve  the  post  office  or 
railway  companies,  or  on  ceasing  to  count  as  efficient  volun- 
teers. 

All  men  who  enlist  for  dismounted  units  of  the  Koyal 
Engineers  must  have  a  trade,  and  are  examined  to  prove 
their  efficiency  before  being  finally  approved  for  service  in 
the  corps.  A  certain  number  of  boys  are  also  enlisted.,  some 
of  whom  are  trained  as  buglers  and  trumpeters,  and  others 
at  a  trade,  as  blacksmith,  bricklayer,  or  telegrapliist. 
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The  approved  trades  which  are»  at  the  present  time, 
recognized  in  the  Boyal  Engineers  and  at  which  a  man  may 
receive  the  higher  rate  of  engineer  pay  are  the  following : — 


Balloonisis. 
Boat  builders. 
Boatmen. 
Bookbinden. 
BFennan  workers. 
Bricklajers. 
Cabinet  makers. 
Carpenters. 
Collar  makers. 
Coopers. 
Divers. 
Draughtsmen, 
Electricians. 
Engine  drivers  and 
erectors. 


Farriers. 

Fitters. 

Gasfitters. 

Instrument  repairers. 

Joiners. 

Lithographers. 

Masons. 

Moulders. 

Painters. 

Paper  hangers. 

Pftttem  makers. 

PhotoKrapUers. 

Plasterers. 

Plate-lajers. 

Plumbers. 


Printers. 

Biyeters. 

Saddlers. 

Sawyers. 

Shipwrights. 

Slaters. 

Smiths. 

Steam  madiinists* 

Stone-cutters. 

Submarine  miners 

Sunrejors. 

Telegraphists. 

Thatchers. 

Turners. 

Wheelers. 


All  men  on  joining  at  the  depdt  at  Chatham  are 
posted  to  one  of  the  depdt  companies,  and  are  thoroughly 
trained  at  drill  and  (except  men  for  training  as  submarine 
miners)  in  the  construction  of  field  works  before  being 
employed  at  their  respective  tradea  They  are  also  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  explosives,  in  military  bridging  and 
pontooning  and  in  other  military  duties  belonging  to 
the  corps.  While  thus  under  instruction  they  receive  a 
lower  rate  of  engineer  pay,  and  have  to  pass  an  examination 
and  be  classed  as  thoroughly  efficient  in  military  duties 
before  being  posted  to  service  companies  and  employed  at 
their  respective  trades.^ 

In  order  that  the  men  of  service  companies  may  keep  up 
their  knowledge  of  field  fortification  and  other  field  works, 
each  field  and  fortress  company  has  to  go  through  a  course 
of  annual  training  lasting  30  days,  and  eveiy  railway  com- 
pany through  a  field  work  course  of  15  days.  Men  belong- 
ing to  the  survey  companies  also  are  put  through  a  modified 
course  of  field  works  every  alternate  year.  Every  man 
in  the  corps  must  undergo  an  annual  course  of  musketry. 


'  For  further  detail*  with  regard  to  the  course  of  training,  see  page  424. 
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It  may  De  noted  that  the  men  take  a  veiy  keen  interest  in 
rifle  praQtice  during  their  leisure  hours.  £ifle  clubs  flourish 
in  the  corps,  and  although  not  usually  strong  numerically 
at  each  station,  they  are  generally  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  rifle  shooting  competitions  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
army. 

The  unif(ytm  of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  scarlet  with  blue 
velvet  facings,  and  the  anrn  are  as  follows : — 

f  Mounted    non-cammiBmoned    offi 
Bridging  battalion         .  •         • . 

Field  parks 


Training  depdt    . 
Field  oompanies. 


Telegraph  battalion 


Bfbanted  detachment 


•  • 


Balloon  eeetion 


•  • 


Other  units  (dismounted) 


cerSi  pistol  and  cavalrj  sword. 
Drirers,  pintol  only.  Dismounted 
men,     Lee-Metford   rifle    and 
sword  bayonet. 
rMounted   men,    cayalry    cari>ine. 
. .  <      Dismounted  men,  artillery  car- 
L     bine  and  sword  bayonet, 
r  ArtiUery     carbine.      Dismounted 
' '  I     men  hare  also  sword  bayonet 

{Pistol  for  mounted  men.    Cavaliy 
sword  also  for  mounted  N.C.O.*s. 
Artillery  carbine  for  dismounted 
men. 
r  Lee-Metford     rifle      and    sword 
*'  \     bayonet. 


Pay.— In  addition  to  their  regimental  pay,  men  of  the 
corps  receive  "  engineer  pay ''  at  rates  varying  from  4{2.  to  2a; 
per  day  according  to  their  skill  and  qualification  as  artificers. 
Careful  rules  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  granting  these 
rates  of  pay,  and  men  are  strictly  examined  before  being 
raised  from  one  rate  to  the  next  above  it  The  highest  rate 
of  2«.  is  only  granted  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
second  rate  being  given  to  "very  superior"  workmen.  In 
case  of  inefficiency  or  inattention  to  work  sappers  are  liable 
to  be  reduced  a  rate  of  engineer  pay ;  the  intention  being 
that  no  man  shall  receive  a  higher  rate  than  that  for  which 
he  is  really  qualified.  In  cases  where  men  are  under  arrest 
or  in  confinement,  or  absent  without  leave,  their  engineer 
pay  is  forfeited.  They  do  not  draw  the  pay  when  absent 
with  leave  for  the  whole  day,  or  if  sick  in  hospital  for  the 
whole  of  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 
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Reserves, — ^The  present  number  of  men  in  the  lloyal 
Engineer  reserve  is  about  2,000  and  it  is  steadily  increasing. 
It  is  composed  of — 

(1)  Men  who  hare  completed  their  period  of  colour  Berrice  and  hare  been 
transferred  to  complete  their  Bervioe  in  the  reserre. 

(2)  Men  specially  enlisted  for  the  Bojal  Engineer  telegraph  and  rail- 
way reserre  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  above,  at  page  260. 

(8)  Men  selected  for  the  submarine  mining  reserve  from  the  military 
divisions  of  submarine  miners,  and  a  limited  number  of  approved  oiviliani.  For 
the  latter  the  terms  of  service  are  the  same  as  for  the  telegraph  and  railway 
reserve. 

(4)  The  above  does  not  include  the  militia  reserve,  which  consists  of 
men  of  the  militia  engineers  who  have  served  two  trainings,  have  proved 
themselves  efficient,  and  are  of  good  character.  Men  are  enlisted  for  the 
residue  of  their  militia  engagement. 

The  majority  of  the  reservists  are  detailed  to  parti- 
cular units,  and  on  orders  being  given  for  mobilization, 
immediately  join  their  units.  In  the  case  of  men  who  are 
required  to  join  units  already  abroad,  men  of  the  mounted 
branches  tejoin  at  Aldershot,  and  dismounted  men  proceed 
to  the  depot  at  Chatham. 

The  men  who  rejoin  units  at  home  are  armed  and  clothed 
at  the  places  where  these  are  stationed,  and  those  who  join 
for  service  with  units  abroad,  are  armed  and  clothed  at 
Chatham  or  Aldershot,  according  to  the  branch  to  which 
they  belong. 

4.  Royal  Engineers  with  an  Army  Corps,    Duties  in  War. 

On  the  army  corps  headquarters  staff,  there  will  be  a 
chief  engineer  with  his  staff. 

With  the  army  corps  there  will  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  with  staff  and — 
1  pontoon  troop  ^ 

Headquarters  and  half  telegraph  battalion 
Balloon  section  \> 

1  field  company 
1  field  park 
With  the  cavalry  divisions  thero  will  be  a  mounted  detachment  as 

detailed  in  table,  page  262. 
With  each  infantry  division*- 

1  lieutenant-colonel  and  adjutant  and  1  field  company  as  detailed 
in  table,  page  252. 


As  detailed  in  table, 
page  252. 
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The  total  number  of  Bojal  Engineers  with  an  army  oorpa  and  a  cayalry 
diviaioa  are-— 

62  offloeis,  and  1,620  warrant  offioem,  N.O.  offioers,  rank  and  file. 

If  two  or  more  army  corps  tiake  the  field,  there  will  be 
on  the  staff  of  the  officer  commanding  the  army  an  officer 
termed  "the  Engineer-in-Chief"  who  is  charged  with  the 
effective  distribution  of  the  engineer  arm ;  he  arranges  for 
the  allotment  of  engineer  stores  provided  for  the  army, 
supervises  engineer  services  and  deals  with  engineer  ques- 
tions generally.  He  is  purely  a  staff  officer  and  has  no 
executive  command. 

The  chief  engineer  of  an  army  corps  occupies  a  similar 
position  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  engineer  arm 
with  the  corps,  as  the  cngineer-in-chief  does  with  r^ard  to 
the  entire  army,  and  is  also  purely  a  staff  officer. 

Similarly  when  a  division  has  to  act  independently  there 
will  be  on  the  staff  of  the  general  officer  an  officer  termed 
"  the  Staff  Engineer"  whose  duties  correspond  with  those  of 
the  "  Chief  Engineer "  of  an  army  corps  and  who  has  no 
executive  command. 

In  campaigns,  officers  would  also  be  appointed  entitled 
"Director  of  Telegraphs,"  "Director  of  Eailways,"  and 
"  Director  of  Balloons,"  to  take  charge  of  these  special  services. 

Although  the  engineer  equipment  provided  with  each 
army  corps  may  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  operations,  it  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  war  to  have  to  make  special  additional 
arrangements,  which  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  theatre  of  war,  and  other  circumstances. 

For  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  it  is  proposed  to 
employ  a  force  of  two  army  corps,  that  the  point  of  attack 
is  100  miles  from  the  place  where  the  army  will  be  landed, 
that  a  strong  opposition  will  be  made  to  the  landing,  and 
that  there  is  a  railway  leading  from  the  place  of  dis- 
embai'kation  to  the  place  to  be  attacked,  and  two  rivers  and 
several  smaller  streams  lie  between  them. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  probable  that  when  the  land- 
ing had  been  successfully  effected,  it  would  be  found  that 
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the  port,  landing  places  and  wharves,  had  been  damaged, 
the  railway  station  destroyed,  the  water  supply  cut  off,  the 
railway  and  the  bridges  over  the  rivers  and  streams  broken 
up.  Probably  it  might  be  necessary  to  attack  the  objective 
point  by  siege. 

The  engineer  services  then,  for  which  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  and  for  which  the  necessary  stores  have  to 
be  taken,  would  be  likely  to  involve : — 

The  oonstaruotion  of  landing  plftcet. 

Repair  and  working  of  railway,  and  probably  provision  of  rolling  stock. 
Bepair  and  conBtruction  of  telegraphs. 
Provision  of  water  supply. 
Constructioh  of  storehouses. 
Bepair  and  oonstruction  of  bridges  and  roads. 

Defensive  works  to  protect  the  point  of  disembarkation  and  line  of  com- 
tnimieation ;  possibly  also,  defence  of  the  port  by  submarine  mines. 
Siege  operations. 

Hutting  the  troops,  or  part  of  them. 
The  stores  required  for  these  services  would  be  classified  thus — 

(1)  Stores  forming  the  equipment  of  the  field  units  and  accompanying 
those  units. 

(2)  Beserre  stores  for  those  units. 

(3)  Stores  which  can  be  procured  at  the  base  of  operations  from  the 
country  itself. 

(4)  Special  stores  which  have  to  be  sent  from  England — 
(a)  With  the  first  troops  landing. 

(h)  To  foUow  later. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  engineer-in-chief  to  prepare  the  list  of  stores  in 
item  (4),  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  them. 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  loading  the  stores  on  board  ship,  so  that 
they  may  be  available  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  wanted ;  as  also  that  the 
stores  required  at  onee  on  landing  may  be  shipped  in  the  same  vessel  as  the 
engineer  unit  which  has  to  use  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the 
duties  of  the  corj)S  of  Boyal  Engineei'S  in  war,  that  the 
success  of  any  military  operation  depends  considerably  on 
the  efficiency  with  which  their  duties  are  carried  out,  and  on 
the  preparation  and  training  for  war  which  they  have 
had  during  peace. 
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Army  Service  Corps. 

1.  Purpose  and  Organiaation. 

A  rough  definition  of  the  purpose  of  this  component  of 
the  army  would  he,  that  it  is  instituted  as  a  working  corps  to 
serve  the  army  £uid  supply  the  needs  of  its  daily  life.  The  coi*ps 
is  employed  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  but  not  in  India. 

Its  prime  duties  are  (1)  holding  and  issuing  of  food 
rations  for  men  and  horses,  and  (2)  providing  transport 
services  required  by  the  army.  The  bulk  of  the  corps  is 
engaged  on  these  duties.  The  corps  also  through  its  oflBcers 
and  a  special  staff  has  the  charge  of  barracks,  stables  and 
their  furniture,  allots  them  to  the  troops,  and  issues  and  attends 
to  the  supply  of  fuel,  light  and  water.  Recently,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  the  corps  has  been 
given  the  duty  of  providing  the  personnel  for  the  service 
of  remount  depdts;  and,  more  recently  still,  that  for  the 
clerical  work  of  the  army  so  far  as  it  is  not  done  by  regi- 
ments or  units  themselves.^ 

The  present  organization  of  the  Army  Service  Corps 
dates  from  1870.  The  corps  was  formed  by  the  transfer  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  volunteering  from  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  It  thus  at  the  outset  of  its 
existence  received  a  stamp  of  efficiency  derived  from  the  best 
qualities  of  these  several  branches,  which  has  had  a 
happy  effect  on  its  subsequent  history.  Throughout  the  many 
changes  affecting  the  duties  of  its  officers  as  a  department  and 
finally  as  a  combatant  body,  the  corps  as  represented  by  its 
warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  has  re- 

^  See  also  chap.  xxi.  (Supply  and  Administration}, 
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mained  unchanged  except  in  minor  details  and  has  main- 
tained its  original  characteristics.  Previous  to  1870  the 
Commissariat  department,  originally  a  civil  branch,  was  res- 
ponsible for  supply,^  and  the  Military  Train,  formed  from  the 
Land  Transport  Coips  raised  during  the  Crimean  war,  was 
charged  with  transport  duties ;  prior  to  that  war  there  existed 
no  organized  military  service  for  either  of  these  branches. 

The  corps  is  now  classed  as  combatant,  and  its  oflScers, 
with  certain  limitations  applicable  to  those  appointed 
before  1888,  are  regimental  officers,  available  as  such  for  the 
usual  roster  of  gaiTison  duties,  and  exercising  such  command 
as  their  seniority  may  involve. 

The  administration  of  the  corps  is  vested  in  the  Quarter- 
master-Greneral  under  whose  orders  the  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General, Army  Service  Corps,  exercises  the  functions 
of  a  commanding  officer  at  the  headquarters  of  the  corps, 
which  are  established  at  the  War  Office.  The  first  duties 
of  the  corps  being  bi-oadly  divided  into  supply  and  trans- 
port, the  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  are  divided  into  dismounted  and  mounted  branches. 
The  strength  of  the  former  is  some  950  and  their  depdt  is 
at  Aldershot ;  they  consist  of  clerks,  and  tradesmen  such 
as  bakers  and  butchers,  of  varying  ranks  and  acquire- 
ments, stationed  at  most  military  stations  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  quartered  with  and  attached  to  the  companies, 
by  detachments,  large  or  small,  according  to  local  needs. 

The  mounted  branch,  some  2,200  strong,  has  its  training 
depdts  at  Aldershot  and  Woolwich,  and  consists  of  service 
companies  with  a  uniform  establishment  of  fifty  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  with  horses  and  vehicles  for  trans- 
port."   These  are  distributed  as  follows: — ^At  Aldershot  10 

^  A  teclmical  term  signif  jing  the  proTision,  custody  and  iBsue  of  food, 
forage,  and  consumable  Buppliefl. 

'  The  harness  in  use  is  that  for  unirersal  seryice  in  the  army ;  it  can, 
with  proper  adaptations,  be  used  equaUj  weU  as  shaft  harness  or  for  pole 
draught,  and  either  as  single,  double,  or  four-in-hand ;  the  simplest  form  is 
Arith  the  pole,  with  bridle  reins,  collar  and  traces.  The  collar  is  normally 
used,  but  breast  harness  is  also  employed  indifferently.  The  breast  strap  is 
a  broad  heavy  one,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  in  use  with  the  '*  auxiliary 
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companies,  at  Woolwich  6,  at  Curragh  and  Dublin  4  each, 
and  in  London,  Shorncliffe,  Devonport,  and  Portsmouth 
2  each,  while  2  companies  are  unequally  divided  between 
Chatham  and  Colchester. 

Ju  order  to  supply  the  war  needn  of  an  army  corps  abi*oad,  with  its  line 
of  communications,  or  of  three  army  corps  at  home,  the  branch  at 
present  consists  of  31  such  companies.  Each  company  is  commanded  by  a 
captain,  who  has  under  him  a  subaltern  and  a  warrant  officer,  and  who,  like 
the  major  of  a  field  battery,  is  a  direct  accountant,  for  pay,  clothing,  and 
equipment,  to  the  various  departments  concerned. 

The  army  service  corps  being  virtuaUy  a  nucleus  only  for  large  expansion 
in  war,  for  which  its  own  reserve,  now  2,400  strong,  is  the  largest  factor, 
the  })roportion  of  higher  ranks  is  large.  An  establishment  of  120  warrant 
offloem  gives  good  prospect  of  advancement  to  weU  educated  men,  a  fair  number 
of  whom  receive  commissions  as  quartermasters  or  riding-masters.  The 
sergeants  and  rank  and  file,  in  addition  to  rates  of  regimental  pay  slightly  less 
than  those  of  arfciUery  and  engineers,  receive,  under  simple  rules  as  to 
acquirements,  extra  (or  "  corps ")  pay  varying  from  Zd.  to  Is.  2d.  daily. 
The  supply  and  transport  branches  are  maintained  by  direct  enlistment,  or 
by  transfers  from  other  branches  of  the  aiiny.  Fay  and  prospects  being 
good  the  number  of  men  who  offer  themselves  for  service  is  such  as  to  allow 
considerable  selection  to  be  made.  Enlistments  are  for  3  years  with  the 
colours  and  0  in  the  reserve,  and  oonsiderable  numbers  extend  their  service 
and  finaUy  re-engage. 

For  those  other  duties  which  were  referred  to  above, 
there  are  formed  three  distinct  sections  which  provide  the 
personnel  for  (1)  the  remount  services,  (2)  barrack  sei-vices, 
(3)  clerical  work  of  general  staff  offices. 

For  (1)  an  establishment  of  130  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  is 
maintained,  with  pay  and  corps  pay  as  for  the  transport  branch,  for  the  care 
of  the  animals  in  the  depots  of  the  remount  department  at  Woolwich  and 
Dublin.  Its  numbers  are  maintained  by  men  volunteering  from  all  mounted 
services,  who  are  willing  to  extend  their  service  to  12  years  with  the  colours. 
Promotion  goes  entirely  within  the  section  and  its  large  married  establishment 
is  an  inducement  for  older  soldiers  to  join. 

For  (2)  a  section  is  formed  consisting  solely  of  pensioners  or  non>com- 
missioned  officers  of  over  18  years  service — who  have  served  in  any  branch 
of  the  army  and  who,  wishing  to  keep  touch  with  military  life,  can  serve  on 
in  this  branch  until  60  or  55  years  of  age  respectively.  A  large  number  (one 
in  eleven)  among  those  who  are  still  scrt'ing  as  soldiers  are  of  warrant  rank, 
while  increase  of  pay  every  five  years  rewards  good  service  for  the  pensioners. 

breast  harness"  supplied  to  cavalry,  &c.,  for  occasional  use  when  extra 
assistance  is  required.  See  "Army  Service  Corps  DriUs  and  Exercises," 
and  the  **  Instruction  in  Regimental  Transport,  1892,"  price  Is. 
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In  addition  to  these,  barrack  labourers  are  also  employed  in  large  numbers, 
being  old  soldiers  who  by  education  or  otherwise  are  not  fit  for  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  the  accounting  and  clerical  work. 

For  (3)  a  section  is  in  process  of  formation  from  which  all  clerks  required 
in  general  staff  offices  whether  for  A  duties  or  B^  will  eyentually  be  prorided. 
It  will  be  formed  by  Toluntary  transfer  from  the  corps  of  military  staff 
clerks,  hitherto  a  body  without  a  real  head  in  peace  or  home  in  war,  and  by 
appointing  from  time  to  time  qualified  non-commissioned  officers  or  men 
from  all  branches  of  the  service  or  from  other  sections  of  the  corps  itself. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  clerks  for  B  duties  have  been  supplied  by  the 
army  service  corps  and  there  will  be  but  that  one  source  of  supply  in 
future. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Corps  in  Peace4ivie,    System  of  Command^  &c. 

The  duties  of  the  army  service  corps  may  now  be  described 
a  little  more  in  detail. 

(a)  Supply.  The  daily  rationing  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  effected 
at  the  various  stations  in  one  of  two  ways,  (1)  by  contract  with  civilian  firms 
who  issue  the  provisions  to  corps,  or  into  central  stores  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  army  service  corps,  or  (2)  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
corps  itself.  The  first  method  is  employed  where  garrisons  are  small  but 
numerous  in  a  district  for  convenience  of  administration,  but  could  be  used 
if  necessary  throughout ;  in  the  Colonies  it  is  resorted  to  almost  exclusively ; 
the  second  obtains  at  the  larger  military  stations  at  home,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  training  the  army  service  corps  tradesmen  at  the  work  they  would 
have  to  perform  in  the  field,  and  of  accustoming  the  troops  to  the  system 
that  would  prevail  in  war.  Thus  at  Aldershot,  Woolwich,  Shomcliffe, 
Chatham,  London,  Dublin  and  the  Curragh  either  bakeries  or  abattoirs,  and  in 
some  cases  both,  are  formed,  where  the  bread  is  baked  and  the  animals  are 
slaughtered  and  dressed  for  direct  issue  to  the  troops,  At  Aldershot  forage 
is  purchased  in  the  open  market  for  issue  by  the  corps,  it  being  provided 
at  all  other  stations  by  contract. 

(h)  Transport.  The  cartage  of  regimental  baggage,  of  stores  of  every 
kind  from  place  %o  place  within  the  garrison,  of  equipment,  tents,  and  fuel 
for  use  in  camp,  as  well  as  the  daily  distribution  of  the  rations  where  not 
delivered  direct  by  contractors  ;  the  provision  of  all  vehicles,  with  the  neces- 
sary animals,  and  boats  for  inland  water  transport  for  the  above  purposes,  is  the 
duty  of  the  army  service  corps. 

Any  mounted  companies  that  may  be  at  the  station,  supplemented  by 
the  regimental  transport  of  the  corps  in  garrison,  meet  the  demand  as  far 
as  may  be ;  when  insufficient,  further  means  of  transport  are  hired  imder  local 
agreements.  The  actual  work  is  superintended  by  mounted  officers  or  others, 
who  see  that  delay  and  loitering  are  avoided. 

In  each  district  or  command  is  stationed  a  senior  officer 

^  See  chap.  xx.  (Staff). 
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of  the  corps  who  commands  the  warrant  and  non-commissioned 
oflBcera  and  men  in  the  district  of  every  branch  (except  the 
remount  companies  who  are  dealt  with  by  the  officers  of  the 
remount  department),  as  well  as  all  officers  of  the  corps  at 
the  station  where  he  is  quartered^  and  who  is  the  chemnel  of 
communication  between  other  officers  in  the  district  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  corps.  He  is  responsible  for  the  supply 
and  transport  duties  of  his  district^  and  trains  the  officers 
under  his  command  by  allotting  definite  portions  of  these 
duties  to  them.  For  barrack  duties  certain  officers  are  de- 
tached to  supervise  the  various  subordinates  and  to  carry  out 
the  periodical  inspections.  A  variation  occurs  where  the 
district  is  extensive  j  in  such  a  case  sub-districts  are  formed, 
within  each  of  which  one  officer  is  responsible  for  all  duties 
of  the  supply,  transport,  and  barrack  services.  The  whole  of 
these  duties  in  the  district  are  superintended  by  the  staflf 
officer  for  B  duties  as  described  in  Chapter  XXI. 

3.  IhUies  per  formed  in  Wa/r. 

Ar  in  peace  so  in  war,  supply  and  transport  are  the  main 
duties  of  the  corps.  For  these  duties  it  is  organized  in  war 
by  companies,  complete  in  themselves,  for  the  supply  and 
transport  needs  of  the  part  of  the  force,  or  theatre  of  war,  to 
which  they  are  allotted.  The  peace  company  of  the  mounted 
branch  is  the  unit  of  expansion,  which  is  effected  by  increas- 
ing its  numbers  and  by  posting  to  it  '^supply  "  soldiers  so  as  to 
form  a  self-contained  unit  in  war. 

Wo  thiu  thoiild  have  with  one  armj  oorpt  seiring  in  a  foreign  oonniiy^ 

3  oompenies  at  the  base, 

2  on  the  line  of  oommttnications, 

1  at  the  adTanoed  dep^t^ 
executing  the  general  canTing  reqoiremente  at  biuy  points  and  charged  with 
the  receipt,  iieue,  transmiMion,  and  account  of  BuppUes  and  stores. 

Alio  14  companies  for  duty  with  units  of  the  fighting  force ;  proyiding 
for  their  needs,  and  affording  transport  to  the  field  hospitals  and  bearer 
eompanies,  and  2  companies*  to  produce  bread  for  the  moring  army  in  front ; 
makiog  22  companies  in  all,  supplemented  by  the  mass  of  general  hired  trans- 

1  For  details  see  Field  Army  Establishments,  Service  abroad. 
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port  which  the  work  at  the  baeo  or  the  natare  of  the  line  of  adrance  will 
generally  necessitate. 

For  home  defence  on  the  other  hand  the  whole  of  the  transport  of  stores 
to  main  dep6ts  near  the  army  is  left  to  be  done  bj  contract;  the  army 
service  corps  being  limited  to  the  distribution  among  the  fighting  units,  for 
which  87  companies  would  be  required. 

With  a  company  detailed  for  duty  with  a  unit  of  the  field  army, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  four  or  five  officers  are  detailed  for  the 
execntire  dutieSj  the  senior  being  responsible  to  the  general  officer  oom- 
msodilig  for  all  duties  of  the  branch,  but  each  performing  definite  duties  in 
the  direction  of  division  of  labour.  For  example,  in  a  company  with  an 
infantry  brigade,  of  the  4  ofiicers  employed  one  assumes  charge  of  the 
supply  duties  for  the  brigade,  collects  or  receives  all  food  supplies,  meat, 
bread,  groceries,  and  forage,  directs  their  distribution  to  the  troop«  and 
accounts  for  tlie  same,  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  the  reserves  as  daily 
exhausted.  He  is  charged  with  the  custody  and  employment  of  the 
miscellaneous  equipment  for  killing  and  dressing  meat  by  the  butchers  of  the 
company.  A  second  officer  remains  with  and  commands  the  headquarters 
of  the  company,  eanying  with  him  in  his  own  transport  all  the  equipment, 
baggage,  tools,  materials  for  repair,  &c.  required  for  the  proper  up-kcep  of 
his  company.  He  arranges  for  the  handiest  distribution  of  the  artificers  by 
whom  the  vehicles  of  the  regimental  transport,  aa  well  as  his  own,  are  repaired 
and  horses  shod.  A  third  is  responsible  for  the  men,  horses,  and  carriages 
of  the  brigade  supply  column,  and  for  the  punctual  performance  of  its 
duties ;  his  column  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  troops  of  his  brigade 
and  the  nearest  store  or  dep^t  in  the  field.  The  fourth  in  a  aimillr  way 
commands  the  section  providing  transport  for  the  bearer  company,  receiving 
the  medical  officer*s  directions  as  to  where  the  transport  is  required, 
ensuring  its  presence  and  efficiency,  and  giving  all  orders  needed  to  give 
effect  to  the  medical  officer's  wishes.* 

4.  Ediiccdioih  and  Training. 

Large  depdts  are  established  at  Aldershot  and  Woolwich 
for  receiving  recruits  and  for  their  systematic  training  in  foot- 
drill,  musketry,  riding,  driving  pairs  and  four-in-hand,  stable 
management,  and  care  of  horses.  In  each  service  company, 
which  these  men  join  after  some  3  months  training,  there 
are  facilities  for  intelligent  men  to  be  instructed  as  cold-shoers, 
shoeing-smiths,  carriage-smiths,  wheelers  and  collar-makers, 
and  at  no  time  are  there  less  than  100  men  being  so  trained 
throughout  the  corps. 

'  For  details  geneiallr  see  Field  Army  Fstabliahmenta,  Service  abroad ; 
and  see  also  chap.  zt.  (Medical)  for  the  duties  in  connection  with  that  ser- 
vioe. 
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Tlio  more  skilful  aiuong  them  subsequently  receive  further  instruction 
in  their  trades  with  the  classes  which  are  formed  at  the  Artillery  College  or 
in  the  Royal  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  qualifying  them  for  appointment  as 
aitifloerB,  or,  on  pMsing  to  the  rBserre,  to  proiide  the  large  numbers  re- 
quired on  mobilisation,  over  100  being  now  thus  available.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  artificers  required  for  company  work,  74  are  employed  in  certain 
government  workshops  at  a  high  rate  of  extra  pay,  who  are  available  to  join 
their  companies  in  case  of  war. 

At  Aldershot  classes  are  formed  in  the  corps'  school  of  instruction.  And 
in  the  veterinary  school,  for  further  education  in  useful  matters ;  classes  for 
field  bakery  and  butchery  are  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  training  is 
afforded  also  in  transport  and  supply  work  to  large  numbers  outside  the 
corps,  notably  to  the  Royal  Marines.  The  training  of  the  junior  clerks  is 
carried  out  by  employing  them,  whenever  practicable  for  a  few  months  at  a 
time  in  the  supply,  barrack,  or  district  offices  to  give  them  insight  into 
the  working  of  each  branch.  All  clerks  are  similarly  posted  to  various  offices 
in  turn ;  they  are  not  trained  for  one  branch  only. 

As  regards  the  training  of  officers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  regimental 
matters,  each  officer  as  he  joins  at  Aldershot  goes  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion  in  purely  anny  service  corps  subjects  in  the  corps  school,  and,  before 
promotion,  is  required  to  pass  a  technical  examination^  based  on  such  instruc- 
tion and  on  general  experience.  Garrison  and  veterinary  classes  are  open  to 
them,  and  annually  a  large  number  attend  an  exhaustive  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  meat  inspection  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  Two  officers  at  a  time 
may  also  study  at  the  staff  coUege. 

5.  Mobilization. 

Broadly  speaking,  mobilization  means  for  the  army  service 
corpe,  concentration.  Although  scattered  by  detachments 
or  by  twos  and  threes  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  order  to 
mobilize  should  find  every  man  aware  of  the  post  he  is  to  fill, 
and  the  machinery  in  working  order  to  send  him  there.  For 
the  mounted  branch  the  system  is  a  simple  one.  Mounted 
companies  serve  at  definite  stations  as  already  explained,  and, 
with  a  working  staff,  are  self-contained,  needing  only  numbers 
to  expand  to  their  war  footing.  These  numbers  are  provided 
by  its  own  reserve,  supplemented  from  other  sources  by  simple 
transfer ;  but  for  the  dismounted  branch  we  must  enter  into 
more  detail. 

The  mounted  company  in  peace  has  no  supply  establish- 
ment, but  the  war  unit  has  its  own  complement  of  '^  supply  " 

'  See  Q.R.,  app.  i-ii.,  syllabus  F. 
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soldiers,  large  or  small,  according  to  its  place  in  the  field  army. 
The  "  supply  "  soldiers  are  maintained  at  numbers  for  which 
employment  can  be  found  in  peace,  and  are  stationed  not  for 
facility  of  mobilization,  but  according  to  the  peace  requirements 
of  the  garrisons,  large  or  small,  throughout  the  country.  To 
meet  these  dual  needs  the  system  obtains  of  posting  each  man, 
wherever  he  may  be  serving,  to  the  company  he  would  join  in 
war,  which  pays  hiui,  clothes  and  equips  him,  holds  his  docu- 
ments and  is  ready  to  receive  him  at  any  time  without  the 
delay  and  clerical  work  of  a  formal  transfer.  This  system  is 
a  little  cumbrous  in  peace  but  simplicity  is  gained  on  mobili- 
zation, just  at  the  time  that  simplicity  is  wanted. 

The  men  serving  with  the  colours  being  thus  provided  for, 
the  machinery  for  orderly  utilization  of  the  reserve  may  be 
described. 

Each  transport  reservist  is  detailed  when  he  passes  to  the 
reserve  to  the  unit  he  will  join  in  war,  and  the  documents  of 
those  joining  each  company  are  kept  distinct.  On  an  order 
to  mobilize,  these  documents,  with  the  necessary  rolls,  are  sent 
to  the  dep6t  at  Aldershot,  and  are  ready  for  each  man  as  he 
joins  and  for  dispatch  to  his  company  as  each  batch  is  supplied 
with  clothing  and  necessaries.  The  "  supply  "  reservist  is  not 
detailed  for  any  unit  while  in  the  reserve,  experience  showing 
that  less  delay  is  caused  by  posting  him  only  after  medical 
•inspection,  &c.,  has  disclosed  the  real  needs  of  the  company. 
The  company  wants  all  its  transport  men  and  wants  them 
early  in  order  to  be  able  to  send  for  its  horses ;  the  supply 
men  are  not  wanted  at  once,  and,  being  of  such  numerous 
trades  and  qualifications,  to  send  them  early  would  mean 
sending  in  all  probability  more  of  one  trade  or  less  of  anoth^ 
than  were  wanted  according  to  casualties  among  those  serving. 

6.  Tnspedion, 

In  addition  to  the  annual  inspections  by  the  general  com- 
manding the  district  and  at  certain  stations  by  the  Inspector* 
General  of  Cavalry,  there  is  a  two-fold  inspection  annually  of 
the  whole  corps. 
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(a)  By  an  officer  deputed  by  the  Quartermaster-General, 
usually  the  assistant  quartennaster-general,  army  ser\ice 
corps,  who  is  chiefly  concerned 'with  t\iQ  personnel,  horses  and 
equipment,  and  the  uniform  observance  of  the  standing  orders. 

(6)  By  a  senior  officer  of  the  corps  selected  by  the  Quarter- 
master-General with  chief  regard  to  the  system  of  transport, 
supply,  and  bantick  services  detailed  in  the  regulations  for 
army  service  corps  duties. 

The  report  of  each  inspection  is  submitted  to  the  general 
officer  commanding  who  forwards  it  with  his  remarks  to 
headquarters. 

Periodical  inspections  by  the  staflF  officers  charged  under 
the  general  with  tlie  administration  of  army  service  corps 
duties  insui-e  also  the  regular  and  intelligent  working  of  each 
office  in  the  district. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  periodical  inspections 
enumerated  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  as  to  the  variety  of 
the  duties  of  the  army  service  corps,  duties  it  may  be  added 
which  are  faithfully  and  zealously  performed. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

The  Army  Medical  Staff  and  The  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

1  Historiml, 

The  necessity  of  one  "skilled  to  heal  "being  present  with  armies 
in  the  field  was  early  recognized,  and  references  to  this  fact 
are  to  be  found  in  the  classics.  Up  to  the  1 6th  century,  the 
value  of  military  surgeons  was  gradually  being  acknowledged, 
but  the  temper  of  the  times  in  regard  to  their  encouragement 
may  be  estimated  from  what  w^e  read  in  Gore — "  The  poorer 
soldiers  when  severely  wounded  were  discharged  with  a 
small  gratuity  to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they  might : " 
this  practice  prevailed,  as  based  on  the  principle  that  "  it 
cost  more  to  cure  a  soldier  than  to  levy  a  recruit." 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  a  standing  army  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  Stuart  period,  the  ranks  of  the  medical  officers  were — regimental  mate, 
hospital  mate,  regimental  surgeon,  apothecary  to  a  general  hospital,  surgeon 
to  a  hospital,  surgeon-general.  A  distinction  of  some  importance  between  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon  was  also  made  at  this  time  and  existed  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  much  so,  that  not  unfrequently  during 
Marlborough's  campaign  in  Germany  we  read  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
promoting  a  surgeon  to  be  a  physician,  and  as  late  as  1764  Brocklesby  wrote 
how  necessary  it  was  that  the  military  surgeons  should  be  educated  as 
physicians. 

The  two  serTioes,  naral  and  military,  were  not  so  distinct  during  this 
period  as  they  are  now.  Sir  Thomas  Longmore  in  his  "  Life  of  Wiseman  '* 
writes : — "  Officers  of  all  branches  of  the  military  service,  and  of  all  ranks 
occasionally  held  commissions  for  sea  serrice  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
time  for  serrice  on  land." 

During  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough  it  was  generally  considered  efPeminato 
to  be  iU,  but  eyentuaUy  the  terrible  battles  of  that  time  and  the  ferer- 
stricken  countries  in  which  operations  were  carried  on  gave  the  fighting 
man  the  benefits  to  which  he  was  entitled.  At  that  period  the  clever  administra- 
tion, indomitable  courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  senior  medical  officer,  Sir 
John  Pringle,  kept  the  medical  service  prominent^  and,  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  proved  absolutely  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  proper 
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proportion  of  tho  relieTing  element  to  the  fighting  strength.  Medical 
oflloen  then  and  until  1796  not  unfrequently  held  double  commissions  and 
could  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  captain  and  surgeon. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  the  surgeon-general  serring  with  the  troops  under 
Marlborough,  initiated  the  system  of  regimental,  field,  and  general  hospitals, 
and  he  records  that  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  on  the  Ilth  May,  1746,  a 
general  hospital  was  opened  at  Ath,  which  took  in  upwards  of  600  wounded. 
In  the  same  war  a  general  hospital  was  opened  at  Q-hent  which  received 
1,600  sick  and  wounded. 

The  first  assignment  of  medical  oncers  and  their  hospitals  to  an  army 
in  the  field,  in  anticipation  of  their  being  used,  was  in  the  Peninsula.  Sir 
J.  McGrigor,  afterwards  director-general,  was  the  principal  medical  officer. 
The  idea  was  that  erery  regiment  should  take  care  of  its  own  sick,  and  in 
this  way  the  crowding  of  large  numbers  in  the  general  hospitals  was  avoided. 
This  scheme  answered  its  purpose  then,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  siege  of  Burgos  and  the  battle  of  Yittoria  (some  ten 
months)  the  total  number  of  sick  and  wounded  passed  through  the  hospitals 
was  d6,8i8,  yet  by  the  assiduous  care  of  the  medical  officers  there  were  only 
5,000  sick  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  the  ranks  being  recruited  by  convalescents 
who  had  been  properly  treated  and  returned  to  their  duty. 

This  war  produced  many  improvements  which  were,  however,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  interior  economy  and  administration  of  general  and  regimental 
hospitals,  while  the  organization, |>cr«oime{,  and  general  character  of  medical 
establishments  scarcely  underwent  any  change.  Indeed  there  was  at  thifl 
period  no  ambulance  corps  in  tlie  British  service  corresponding  with  the 
Medical  Staff  Corps  of  tho  present  time.  A  corps  called  the  "  Boyal  Waggon 
Train  "  was  organised  in  1812  for  general  transport  and  commissariat  pur- 
poses. Wagons  with  springs  were  specially  designed,  as  part  of  its  equip- 
ment, for  the  carriage  of  sick  and  wounded  men.  It  afterwards  proved 
defective,  and  it  was  broken  up  in  1833. 

On  the  outbreak  of  tho  Crimean  war  the  '^  Hospital  Conveyance  Corps  " 
was  originated.  This  corps  was  for  the  most  part  recruited  from  militaiy 
pensioners  and  other  non-effectives.  Tbeir  duties  were  to  carry  the  wounded 
from  the  battle-field  to  places  of  safety,  and  to  supply  general  and  other 
hospitals  with  attendants  so  as  to  prevent  drawing  on  the  effective  ranks ; 
they  also  had  to  take  charge  of  the  transport  and  to  furnish  servants  for 
the  ofllcers  of  the  general  medical  staff  of  the  army.  This  establishment 
failed,  owing,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the  total  want  of  training  of  the  men 
of  the  corps  for  such  varied  service,  to  their  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
work  together,  to  their  loss  of  activity  from  age,  and  their  general  drunken 
and  disorderly  habits,  indeed,  before  the  actual  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, fresh  men  were  enrolled  and  a  new  system  organized.  The  medical 
staff  officers  overlooked  in  a  general  manner  the  work  of  the  Hospital  Convey- 
ance Corps,  but  there  was  no  system  of  command,  and  neither  discipline  nor 
authority  could  be  directly  enforced  by  them.  In  the  beginning  of  1867, 
after  a  short  interregnum  when  the  Land  Transport  Corps  carried  out  the 
duties  connected  with  the  executive  of  militaiy  hospitals,  there  was 
practically  no  ambulance  system.    There  were  physicians  and  surgeons 
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attached  lo  corps,  a&d  there  was  a  general  medical  staff  8er?ice|  but  there 
V  as  no  cohesion,  nor  organization  which  would  work  j  this  was  moreoyer, 
impossible  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the 
absence  of  medical  supplies  and  appliances.  It  must  be  obserred  that  the 
transport  of  the  sick,  which  the  Land  TransxK>rt  Corpe  had  undertaken, 
was  only  one  of  the  functions  of  a  medical  corpe;  the  other  and  most 
important  duties — yiz.,  those  of  the  conyejance  of  the  wounded  from  the 
field  of  battle  on  stretchers,  and  of  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
hospitals,  still  remained  to  be  provided  for  in  other  ways,  but  as  the 
military  medical  officers  had  no  connection  with  the  Land  Tian^port  or  any 
other  corps,  this  provision  xras  rendered  more  difficult. 

The  regimental  orderly  system,  which  liad  been  in  existence  sinee  tlie 
days  of  the  Peninsular  war,  worked  fair'y  under  the  regimental  surgeons ; 
but  it  was  open  to  disadvantages  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  sick 
attendants  generally  should  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

By  royal  warrant,  June  11,  1855,  the  first  Medical  Staff  Corps  was 
organised.  It  consisted  of  nine  companies  each  78  strong,  and  arranged  so 
as  "  to  be  employed  in  any  way  that  may  be  required  in  the  performance  of 
hospital  duties."  There  was  scarcely  any  military  feature  in  its  organiza- 
tion; this  fact  alone  materially  facilitated  its  downfall,  which  occurred 
three  months  later,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  a  second  warrant ; 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps  was  organized  in  its  place  on  September  20, 1856. 
The  failure  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps  was  mainly  due  to  the  doubtful  and 
anomalous  position  in  respect  to  its  relations  with  the  combatant  authorities. 
The  men  of  the  corps  for  the  most  part  acted  in  hospitals  under  medical 
officers  who  wf  re  not  invested  with  military  authority,  and  who  had  no  power 
of  awarding  punishment  for  offences  ;  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  numbers,  they  were  undrilled  and  untrained  in  the  strict  require- 
ments of  discipline,  and  this  was  not  so  only  as  regarded  the  men  of  the 
corps,  but  also  the  stewards  and  ward-masters,  under  whose  supervision 
the  duties  were  performed,  though  having  the  relative  rank  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  neither  wore  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  those  ranks 
on  their  uniforms  nor  had  corresponding  powers  of  command.  The  Army 
Hospital  Corps  possessed  a  complete  military  organization.  The  ranks  were 
filled  for  the  most  part  by  the  transfer  of  men  of  good  character  from  regi- 
ments after  a  certain  term  of  service,  usually  two  years.  Each  man  trans- 
ferred had  to  pass  a  probationary  period  of  three  months  in  a  military 
hospital  before  he  was  permanently  appointed  to  the  corps. 

In  1858  a  Eoyal  Commission  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Eight  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert  was  ordered  to  report 
on  the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
army,  the  organization  of  military  hospitals  and  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  report  of  tliis  commission 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  medical  service  leading 
to  improvement  in  efficiency  and  in  the  status  and  position 
of  its  officers.    Through  its  means  two  fundamental  changes 
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were  introduced — the  remodelling  of  the  department  and  the 
organization  of  a  practical  army  medical  school. 

From  this  period  a  great  tendency  to  improve  the 
condition  of  military  medical  affairs  became  manifest. 

The  regimental  system  (or  that  in  which  medical  officers 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  regiment)  which  had  existed  for 
so  long  a  period  and  was  still  in  force>  though  it  had  been 
of  great  service  in  the  past,  was  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  development  of  the  army -medical  service.  In 
consequence  in  March  1873,  a  royal  warrant  devised  by 
Mr.  Card  well,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  abolished  the 
regimental  system  and  placed  all  medical  officers  in  one 
staff  or  department.^  This  was  followed  by  a  second  warrant 
of  the  same  date  which  organized  the  Army  Hospital  Coips 
for  extended  duties  in  connection  with  hospital  service. 
Two  new  ranks  of  officers  were  created — ^viz.,  "Captain 
of  Orderlies"  and  "Lieutenant  of  Orderlies",  while  the 
rank  of  apothecary  to  the  forces,  dating  from  1854,  was 
abolished.  In  the  same  year  it  was  directed  that  military 
hospitals  shoidd  be  organized  and  administered  either  as 
general  hospitals,  station  hospitals,  or  field  hospitals :  r^i- 
mental  hospitals  ceased  to  exist. 

In  ljK77  authority  was  given  to  medical  officers  to 
command  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  army  hospital  corps,  and  also  all  patients  in  militaiy 
hospitals  as  well  as  soldiers  attached  to  them  for  duty. 

In  1881  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  orderlies  were 
gazetted  as  quartermasters,  army  hospital  corps,  and  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  regards  pay  and  retiring  allowances  as 
quartermasters  of  infantry. 

In  1883  a  committee  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Morley 
was   appointed   by    the    Secretary  of   State  for   War    to 

^  Up  to  1889  the  officen  of  the  anny  medical  staff  doinff  duty  with  the 
Household  Troops  were  purely  regimental  officers,  but  subsequent  to  that 
date  no  officers  hare  been  gazetted  to  the  junior  ranks,  these  bein^  filled  by 
medical  staff  officers  attached  for  duty;  the  surgeon  majors  of  regmients  are, 
howerer,  stiU  regimental  officers,  and  as  yacandee  occur  officers  of  the  general 
list  will  be  gaielled  to  fill  ihem. 
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inquire  iuto  the  organization  of  the  army  hospital  corps, 
hospital  management,  and  nursing  in  the  field.  Several 
valuable  recommendations  were  made  by  it,  among  which  were, 
undivided  control  of  hospitals  to  be  vested  in  medical  officers, 
the  medical  service  of  the  household  troops  to  be  assimilated 
with  that  of  the  army,  opportunity  to  be  afforded  for  the 
practice  in  peace  in  the  use  of  war  equipment  both  as  regards 
bearer  companies  and  field  hospitals,  and  the  assimilation 
of  the  army  hospital  corps  with  the  army  medical  department, 
botli  of  which  were  to  wear  the  same  uniform. 

In  1884^  officers  of  the  army  medical  department  and  the 
quartermasters  of  die  army  hospital  corps  were  designated 
the  Medical  Staff,  and  the  wan'ant  officers,  uon-commissioned 
officei's,  and  men  of  the  army  hospital  corps  were  designated 
the  Medical  Staff  Corps.    This  oi^nization  still  obtains. 

On'  the  Army  Service  Corps'  now  devolves  the  duty  of 
supplying  transport  for  the  medical  department ;  the  traus- 
port  officer  of  the  army  service  corps  taking  orders  from  tho 
medical  officer  commanding  the  bearer  company  or  field 
hospital  to  which  the  transport  is  attached. 

In  1889  a  committee  under  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pay,  status,  and  conditions  of 
service  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in 
1891  there  was  promulgated  a  Soyal  Warrant  altering  in 
some  respects  the  designation  of  the  departmental  ranks  of 
the  medical  staff,  and  providing  for  the  grant  of  sick  leave 
to  officers  of  the  medical  staff  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  are  applicable  to  regimental  officers.  By  this 
wan'ant  the  substantive  titles  of  the  officers  of  the  medical 
staff  were  laid  down  as  follows : — 

Surgeon-major-general. 
Surgeon-colonel. 

Brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonel. 
Surgeon-lieutenant-colonel. 


»  A.  0. 182  of  1884.  2  Sec  chi^.  xir. 
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SuTgeon-major. 

Soigeon-captaiii. 

Surgeon-lieutenant. 

These  titles  were  to  carry  precedence  and  other 
advantages  attaching  to  tlie  rank  indicated  by  the  military 
portion  of  the  title,  but  with  limited  command.^ 

2.  Organization, 

The  officers  of  the  army  medical  staff  comprise  a  Director- 
General,  and  a  fixed  establishment  of  administrative  ofiGicera 
consisting  of  10  surgeon-major-generals,  24  surgeon-colonels, 
and  50  brigade -surgeon -lieutenant -colonels,  who,  though 
executive  ofiicers,  are  available  for  administrative  duties. 
There  is  no  fixed  establishment  for  each  of  the  remaining 
ranks  of  executive  officers,  but  the  total  number  averages 
763.     There  are  also  35  quartermasters. 

The  medical  staff  corps  consists  of  36  warrant  officers, 
336  staff  sergeants  and  sergeants,  and  2030  rank  and  file. 

The  director-general  is,  under  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  responsible  head  of  the  department  and  is  charged  witti 
the  administration  and  command  of  the  army  medical  staff 
and  medical  staff  corps ;  also  of  the  militia  medical  staff 
and  corps,  the  militia  reserve  of  the  medical  staff  corps,  and 
the  medical  establishments  of  the  army,  including  the  army 
medical  reserve  of  officers,  besides  the  volunteer  medical  staff 
and  corps,  and  the  nursing  service. 

The  surgeon-major-generals,  and  surgeon-colonels  act  as 
principal  medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  medical  adminis- 
tration of  districts  and  commands.  In  certain  smaller 
districts  brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonels  perform  these 
duties  as  senior  medical  officers.  The  remaining  body  of 
officers  perform  the  executive  duties  at  all  stations  at  home 
or  abroad.     The  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  and 


*  The  vrmy  rank  oonfened  on  medical  oiBcen  facilitates  the  performance 
of  the  dnties  of  command  and  diacipline  now  imposed  on  them.  Where  the 
militarr  command  of  soldiers  is  involTcd  the  possession  of  a  military  title  is 
conrement  for  common  parlance,  and  it  enhances  the  officers*  authority. 
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« 
men  of  the  medical  staff  corps  are  under  the  command  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  medical  staff. 

3.  Terms  of  Service^      Transporty  Arms,  Inspection,  and 

MobilizcUion. 

Qffieers. — The  full  conditions  of  service  in  the  Army  Medical  Staff 
are  laid  down  in  the  royal  warrant  for  pay  and  promotion,  hut  hriefly  stated 
they  are  as  follows : — An  officer  after  three  years  full  pay  serrioe  as  surgeon- 
lieutenant,  if  farourably  reported  on,  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon> 
captain,  and  after  twelve  years  full  pay  serrice  including  at  least  three 
years  ahroad,  and  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  surgeon-major.  A  surgeon-major  is  promoted,  if  recommended, 
to  surgeon-lientenant-colonel  after  twenty  years  full  pay  service.  All  pro- 
motions to  the  fixed  establishments  of  the  higher  ranks  are  governed  by 
seniority  tempered  by  selection  with  due  regard  to  ability  and  merit.  The 
regulations  as  to  the  full  pay,  half  pay,  and  retired  pay  of  the  different  ranks 
are  laid  down  in  the  royal  warrant  for  pay,  &c.  The  regulations  as  to  the 
first  appointment  of  medical  officers  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XV II. 

Men, — A  recruit  desiring  to  enlist  in  the  Medical  Staff  Corps  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good  character 
from  his  previous  employer.  He  must  be  from  18  to  28  years  of  age,  from 
5  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  and  of  minimum  chest  measurement  and 
weight  of  33  inches  and  116  lbs.  respectively. 

Enlistment  is  for  seven  years  army,  and  Ato  years  reserve  service,  or 
three  years  army,  and  nine  years  reserve  service,  at  the  option  of  the  recruit, 
which  periods  of  service  will  be  respectively  converted  into  eight  years 
army,  and  four  years  reserve  service,  or  four  years  army,  and  eight  years 
reserve  service  if  the  period  of  army  service  expires  while  the  man  is  serving 
abroad. 

The  regulations  as  to  regimental  pay,  the  additional  corps  pay  which 
tlie  men  ordinarily  receive,  and  the  extra  duty  pay  given  them  under 
special  circumstances  are  laid  down  in  the  royal  warrant  for  pay,  &c. 

The  transport  for  all  hospital  establishments  is  carried  out  by  the  army 
service  ooips.  For  detail  of  personnel  see  "  Tables  of  Bearer  Companies 
and  Field  Hospitals." 

The  arms  of  the  medical  staff  corps  are  a  short  sword  bayonet.  The 
equipment  is  as  for  infiemtry,  but  with  the  valise  pattern  of  1882.  All 
recruits  go  through  a  special  course  of  musketry.  On  field  service  the 
medical  staff  corps  is  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  should  be  added  here  that  if  England  were  fighting  a  nation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  medical  staff  corps 
would  be  strictly  neutral  and  would  not  be  in  possession  of  arms  or 
ammunition. 

The  inspection  of  the  medical  staff  and  corps  is  carried  out  half-yearly  by 
the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  district.  He  inspects  and  receives  reports 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  medical  staff  serving  under  him,  and  satisBps 
himself  that  they  are  efficient  in^'all  the  details  of  their  duty.    He  also 
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inspects  the  boepitals,  and  examines  into  the  interior  econom^r.  He  renders 
confidential  reports  on  the  officers  serving  in  his  district  annually  through 
the  general  officer  commanding,  aft^r  inquiry  into  their  military  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 

MobUtxation. — ^The  general  idea,  as  far  as  medical  arrangements  are  con- 
cerned, is  that  there  should  be  fpreparation  made  for  the  reception  of 
20,000  wounded  in  London  (the  scheme  is  already  prepared  in  detail), 
and  that  medical  officers  and  men  for  the  yarious  units,  field  hospitals,  and 
bearer  companies,  for  three  mobile  army  corps  should  be  detailed  and  ready 
for  immediate  mobilization. 

This  has  been  done,  and  tables  are  now  issued  showing  in  detail  how 
the  arrangements  are  to  be  carried  out.  In  addition,  each  general  officer 
commanding  a  district  is  directed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  defence  for  such 
district  with  the  forces  and  equipment,  civil  and  military,  at  his  disposal. 
All  arrangements  are  made  with  a  lighter  scale  of  equipment  than  for 
foreign  serrice,  it  being  assumed  that  the  campaign  would  be  yery  brief, 
and  no  tents  or  heary  field  equipment  are  arranged  for. 

The  details  as  to  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  rarious  steps  to  be 
taken  on  mobilization  are  to  be  found  in  the  tables  of  Field  Army  Estab- 
lishments  and  Home  Defence  tables.  A  pamphlet  will  shortly  be  issued  with 
Army  Orders  giving  "  Instructions  for  the  organization  and  distribution  of 
the  Army  Medical  Staff,  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  Militia  and  Volunteer 
Medical  Staff  Corps  on  mobilization  for  Home  Defence." 

4.  Militia  Medical  Staff  Corps,  Volunteer  Medical  Staff 
Corps,  Medical  Reserve  of  Officers,  and  Medical  Staff  for 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

There  is  a  body  of  1,200  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the 
militia  reserve  who  are  annually  trained  in  the  duties  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps,  and  by  royal  warrant,  dated  6th  June,  1881,  the  formation  of  a 
MUitia  Medical  Staff  Corpt  has  been  approved.  This  corps  when  raised^ 
will  comprise  the  ranks  of  surgeon*major,  surgeon-captain,  surgeon-lieutenant, 
sergeant,  corporal  and  private,  who  are  to  receive  pay  and  allowances  as  laid 
down  in  Begtilations  for  Militia,  1893. 

Another  large  and  important  auxiliary  to  the  medical  staff  corps  is 
furnished  by  the  volunteer  service. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  volunteer  movement,  medical 
officers  have  been  attached  to  each  volunteer  corps  or  battalion,  but  by 
Army  Circular,  Clause  59  of  1886,  a  royal  warrant  was  published  which 
provided  that  with  a  view  to  the  further  development  of  the  medical 
organization  of  the  volunteer  force,  a  corps  to  be  designated  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Staff  Corpe  should  be  formed.'  This  corps  comprises  the  following 
ranks  : — surgeon-lieutenant-colonel,  surgeon-major,  surgeon-captain  and  sur- 
geon-lieutenant, quartermaster,  first  and  second  class  staff  sergeants,  sergeant 
bugler,  sergeant,  corporal,  bugler,  private.     Like  other  volunteer  corps,  the 

*  One  company  is  already  formed,  the  Hants  Company  Militia  Medical 
Staff  Corps.  '  See  chap,  xxiii.,  p.  382. 
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volunteer  medical  staff  corps  has  a  permanent  staff  from  the  regular  army, 
consisting  of  an  adjutant,  who  is  a  surgeon-captain  of  the  army  medical 
staff,  an  acting  sergeant-major,  and  sergeant-instructors,  who  are  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  medical  staff  corps. 

Originally  the  volunteer  medical  staff  corps  consisted  of  only  one 
division^  in  London,  but  there  are  now  companies  in  Edinburgh,  Woolwich, 
Manchester,  Maidstone,  Leeds,  Aberdeen,  Norwich,  and  Glasgow. 

Since  the  organisation  of  volunteer  infantry  brigades  in  1888,  a  brigade- 
surgeon  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  each  brigadier-general,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  director-general  through  the  principal  medical  officer  of 
the  district,  and  has  under  his  orders  the  regimental  surgeons  of  the 
Be?eral  corps  forming  the  brigade.  Under  this  system  also  brigade  bearer 
companies  have  been  formed.  These  are  composed  of  men  taken  from  the 
fighting  ranks,  no  provision  having  as  yet  been  made  for  volunteers  to  qualify 
as  efficients  otherwise  than  through  the  usual  training  and  dnll  with  their 
corps,  and  they  are  only  trained  in  ambulance  work  as  a  secondary  duty. 

By  royal  warrant  dated  18th  February,  1888,  an  Army  Medical  Rtfierve 
of  officert  was  established.  In  the  Secretary  of  State's  instructions  on  this 
warrant  it  was  laid  down  that  medical  officers  of  the  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  volunteers,  on  electing  to  join  this  reserve,  should  undertake  to 
perform  any  duties  at  home  at  the  rates  of  remuneration  laid  down  for 
ci?ilian  medical  practitioners  in  the  royal  warrant  for  pay,  and  that 
officers  of  the  army  medical  reserve  would  have  a  prior  claim  to  employ- 
ment in  the  district  in  which  thev  reside,  to  other  medical  officers  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  or  to  civilian  medical  practitioners. 

The  medical  officers  on  the  retired  list  who  are  liable  to  be  recalled  to 
service  are  shown  in  the  quarterly  Official  Army  List,  as  is  also  the  army 
medical  reserve  of  officers  of  the  ranks  from  surgeon-lieutenant  to  surgeon- 
lieutenant-colonel.  Promotion  is  given  regularly  according  to  length  of 
service  on  f  idfilment  of  the  prescribed  rules.^ 

Candidates  for  service  in  the  army  Medical  Staff  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa^  enter  under  the  same  qualification  as  for  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment generally,  except  that  they  may  be  admitted  at  a  later  age.  They  are 
required  to  complete  three  years'  service  on  the  coast,  after  which  they 
will  be  eligible  for  general  service.  For  each  year's  service  on  the  coast  an 
officer  is  entitled  to  a  year's  leave  at  home  on  full  pay,  and  each  year  or 
portion  of  the  same  served  on  the  coast  reckons  double  towards  voluntary 
retirement  on  retired  pay.' 

5.  The  Ifursinff  Service. 

The  nursing  service  is  divided  into  three  grades : — 

(1)  Lady  superintendents. 

(2)  Senior  nursing  sisters  (or  acting  lady  superintendents). 

(3)  Nursing  sisters. 

^  The  term  division  is  now  changed  to  company. 
'  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  &c.,  1892|  arts.  62dA  to  F. 
3  Ibid,,  arts.  850,  861,  and  441-3. 
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A  candidate  for  the  appointment  of  nursing  aLstcr  must  not  be  under 
twenty-five  or  over  thirty-fire  yean  of  age,  and  must  produce  an  extract 
from  the  register  of  her  birth,  or,  in  default,  a  declaration  made  before  a 
magi8ti*ate  by  one  of  her  parents  or  guardians  giying  her  exact  age.  She 
mast  also  produce  a  recommendation  from  some  person  of  social  position, 
not  a  member  of  her  own  family,  as  to  her  standing  in  society,  and  also 
some  testimony  as  to  her  possessing  the  tact,  temper,  and  ability  qualifying 
her  for  appointment.  She  must  further  sign  a  declaration  showing  whether 
she  is  single,  married,  or  a  w^idow,  and  whether  a  member  of  any  sisterhood 
or  society.  She  must  produce  a  certificate  of  health  and  also  evidence  of 
Iiaving  had  at  least  three  years  preliminaiy  training  and  service  combined 
in  an  approved  civil  hospital,  where  adult  male  patients  receive  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  and  in  which  a  staff  of  nursing  sisters  under  a  matron 
is  maintained.  She  must  further  produce  certificates  of  efiidency  in  medical 
and  surgical  nursing  from  the  medical  officers  under  whom  she  has 
served. 

Nursing  sisters  are  retired  after  the  age  of  sixty  yean  on  a  pension.  If 
disabled  in  the  service  before  that  age,  the  amount  of  pension  or  gratuity  is 
regulated  by  their  length  of  service.  They  are  rationed  and  allowed  a 
uniform  free  of  all  expense,  and  also  certain  allowances  for  washing  and 
attendance.  They  are  placed  under  a  strict  discipline,  their  duties  being 
veiy  fully  de6ned,  and  the  lady  superintendent,  or  the  acting  lady  superin- 
tendent, is  responsible  to  the  principal  medical  officer  for  their  work  being 
properly  carried  out. 

Nursing  sisten  serve  abroad,  and  are  detailed  for  foreign  service  by  the 
director-general,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  permiti 
according  to  a  roster. 

In  mentioning  the  nuning  sendee,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  services  of 
Miss  Nightingale  cannot  be  omitted.  This  gallant  lady,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  trained  lady  nurses.,  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldien  of  the  army  during  the  Crimean  war.  She  has  since 
identified  herself  with  numerous  philanthropic  organizations  and  her  name 
has  become  a  household  word. 

■ 

6.  Purpose  and  Duties  in  Peace, 

The  existence  of  a  body  of  militaiy  medical  officers,  and 
of  a  corps  of  trained  orderlies  and  sick  attendants,  is 
essentially  necessary.  It  is  more  particularly  so  to  the 
British  army,  owing  to  tlie  varied  conditions  under  which 
that  army  is  called  upon  to  serve. 

The  duties  of  the  medical  staff  comprise : — 

I.  The  general  treatment  of   the  sick,  officers,  men, 

women  and  children. 

II.  The    careful    observation    and    regulation    of    the 
.  sanitary  surroundings   of  the  soldier,  bearing   in 

T  2 
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mind  the  various  conditione  of  service  in  climates 

of  widely  varying  character.     The  prevention   as 

well  as  the  treatment  of  diseasa 
IIT.  The  examination  and  passing  of  recruits  for  the 

army. 
lY.  The  invaliding  of  men  who  are  medically  unfit  for 

further  service. 
V.  The  management  and  control  of  the  various  classes 

of  hospitals. 

(1)  General  hospitals. 

(2)  Station  hospitals. 

(3)  Hospitals  on  board  ship. 

(4)  Lunatic  hospitals. 

(5)  Hospitals  for  women  and  clxildren. 

VL  The  supervision  and  control  of  all  ofi&cers  and  men, 
both  patients  and  those  doing  duty  in  these  various 
hospitals. 
VII.  The  command,  discipline,  and  interior  economy  of 

the  medical  stafif  corps. 
With  reference  to  sub-heading  No.  II.,  above  (sanitation), 
in  these  days  of  progress  and  improved  education,  a  know- 
ledge of  sanitary  science  and  of  the  ordinary  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  health  is  almost  universal  among  all  classes. 
The  duties,  consequently,  of  a  medical  officer  in  advising  his 
geneml  or  other  commanding  ofiicer  upon  sanitary  questions 
is  muth  lightened  and  facilitated,  old  prejudices  are  dis- 
appearing, there  is  less  friction,  and  both  commanding  and 
medical  officers  understand  each  other  on  these  points 
and  work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  soldiers. 
It  is  the  practice  to  place  medical  officers  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  troops  in  certain  sections  of  a  garrison. 
By  this  means,  if  not  changed  too  frequently,  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  localities  and  with  the  several  com- 
manding officers,  between  whom  and  these  medical  officers  it 
is  very  desirable  there  should  be  frequent  periodical  com- 
mimicatioD,  whereby  the  interests  of  the  semce  are  best 
compassed. 
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Junior  medical  officers  are  not  placed  in  actual 
charge  of  regiments  on  home  service,  though  in  India  this 
is  sometimes  done.  The  adoption  of  the  station  hospital 
system  has  rendered  the  old  system  in  this  respect  un- 
necessary, though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  it  would  be 
most  desirable  for  young  officers  to  be  attached  regimentally 
for  a  fixed  period,  and  then  gain  an  insight  into  regimented 
ways,  and  the  inner  working  of  the  soldier*s  daily  life,  as  a 
good  preparation  for  the  responsible  duties  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

General  SospUaU  are  organized  for  the  reception  of  inyalids  from 
India  and  abroad,  the  sick  of  corps  at  the  station,  and  aU  entitled  or 
specially  authorized  to  be  admitted  into  military  hospitals.  There  is  also 
separate  and  special  accommodation  for  sick  and  wounded  officers.  The 
general  hospitals  in  England  are : — The  Bojal  Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley, 
and  the  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich. 

Station  HotpitaU  are  established  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  sick  from  all  corps  in  garrison,  auxiliary  troops  when  embodied,  and  all 
other  persons  who  may  be  admitted  under  special  sanction.  Each  is 
commanded  by  a  medical  officer  appointed  by  the  director-general, 
usually  a  surgeon-Uentenant-oolonel  or  a  surgeon-major,  subject  to  the 
general  officer  or  other  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the  station. 
An  establishment  of  officers  of  the  medical  staff,  and  warrant  officers,  non« 
commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  medical  staff  corps,  is  provided  for 
each  hospital  according  to  its  requirements.  Station  hospitals  are  equipped 
according  to  schedules  laid  down.  Under  certain  conditions  they  are  non- 
dieted.1 

Hospitals  on  hoard  ship  are  organized  and  conducted  similarly  to 
non-dieted  station  hospitals,  the  equipment  in  each  case  being  placed  on 
board  by  the  Admiralty. 

Lunatic  Hospitals  are  only  esiablished  in  connection  with  general 
hospitals,  and  are  administered  under  special  regulations.  They  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy. 

Hospitals  for  Soldiers*  Wives  and  Children  are  organized  and 
administered  as  station  hospitals.  These  special  hospitals  are  much  assisted 
by  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  them  by  officers'  wires  and  other  philanthropic 
persons.    They  are  not  wholly  maintained  by  gOTcmment,  and  special  funds 

^  In  dieted  hospitals,  the  patients  are  fed  according  to  a  special  scale  of 
diets  (see  Appendix  3 — Army  form  1203— Part  I,  Kegulations  for  Medical 
Services). 

Non-dieted  hospitals  are  met  with  in  some  barracks  where  the  station 
hospital  is  some  distance  off.  They  are  called  "  auxiliary  "  or  **  convalescent " 
hospitals,  and  contain  a  few  beds  for  cases  of  accident,  or  the  like,  and 
an  inspection  room  where  the  medical  officers  in  local  charge  can  exaiunie 
soldiers  or  others  who  report  themselves  sick. 
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for  their  support  are  raised    bj  voluntarj    contributions,  and    valuablo 
assistiuice  giyen  both  in  money  and  kind. 

7.  Medical  Duties  in  War, 

In  time  of  war  the  duties  of  medical  officers  and  tbe 
medical  staff  corps  are  as  a  rule  of  an  exceptionally  arduous 
and  responsible  nature.  A  large  proportion  of  the  warfare 
in  which  British  troops  are  engaged  is  in  tropical  and  un- 
healthy countries,  against  savage  and  warlike  nations,  to 
whom  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  courtesies  of  modern 
warfare  are  unknown.  Consequently  sick  and  wounded 
men  cannot  in  case  of  emergency  or  retreat  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  enemy,  but  must  be  carefully  guarded  and 
treated  and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  as  if  abandoned  it 
would  only  be  to  torture  and  death. 

The  arrangements  for  medical  assistance  with  an  army 
in  the  field*  are : — 

A  medical  officer  with  each  unit,  regiment,  body  of  artillery,  corps,  or 
stafP.  This  officer  has  at  his  disposal  the  trained  regimental  stretcher 
bearers,  two  per  company  or  troop. 

To  each  brigade  a  bearer  company  is  attaclied  and  there  is  one  field 
hospital. 

To  each  division  an  additional  field  hospital  is  allowed. 

For  an  army  corps  the  medical  establishments  consist  of  ten  field 
hospitals  and  six  bearer  companies  exclusiye  of  the  regimental  aid.  In 
addition  to  this  a  certain  number  of  officers  of  the  medical  staff  are  utilized 
for  staff  purposes,  and  are  shown  in  the  lists  of  field  establishments. 

With  a  cavalry  division,  which  is  considered  separately  from  the  army 
corps,  there  are  two  bearer  companies  and  three  field  hospitals. 

The  entire  medical  service  is  under  the  command  of  a  surgeon-major- 
general  who  is  included  with  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding  the  line 
of  communications,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  general  commandiug- 
in-chief. 

When  a  soldier  faUs  wounded  in  the  fighting  line  ho  is  reached  and 
attended  to  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  medical  officer  attached  to  his 
regiment  or  corps.  He  is  carried  or  assisted  to  the  collecting  station  ai.d 
handed  over  to  the  bearer  company. 

The  collecting  station  is  the  advanced  post  of  pack  animal  ambulance 
transport  and  the  Tarious  forms  of  wheeled  carriage.  It  is  usually  in  charge 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  a  small  supply  of  restoratives  for  the 
more  seriously  injured.    To  this  point  all  the  wounded  are  conveyed  and  aro 

*  For  .personnel  of  the  medical  service  in  the  field,  see  "  Field  Army 
Establishments. '  * 
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placed  on  the  transport  Tobicles,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  dressing  station  about 
1,600  to  2,000  yards  from  the  fighting  line. 

The  dressing  station  is  specially  adapted  for  rolieying  the  most  seriously 
wounded,  restoring  thoae  who  are  exhausted,  and  for  performing  the  necessary 
operations.  It  is  prorided  with  a  tent  and  medical  and  surgical  pnnniers. 
The  staff  consists  of  two  or  three  officers  of  the  medical  staff,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements,  and  ten  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
including  a  cook.  The  transport  of  and  attendance  on  the  wounded  from 
the  fighting  line,  through  these  two  posts  of  succour,  is  performed  by  the 
bearer  company.    These  two  stages  comprise  the  "  First  Line  of  Assistance." 

From  the  dressing  station  the  wounded  are  passed  by  road  or  railway  to 
the  field  hospital  which  is  placed  in  some  suitable  position  beyond  the  range 
of  fire  or  under  cover  from  it.  There  is  here  proyision  for  men  to  remain 
two  or  three  days  if  necessary,  and  they  may  be  either  discharged  to  duty 
again  or  passed  to  the  base  hospital  along  the  line  of  eommunication.  The 
duration  of  the  transit  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  fighting  line  from 
the  base,  and  the  nature  of  the  transport  used.  This  forms  the  "  Second 
Line  of  Assistance." 

When  the  distance  is  great,  *'  SospitaU  on  the  Line  of  Communications** 
are  formed  and  the  journey  of  the  sick  and  wounded  is  made  by  stages  to  the 
base.  The  base  hospital  is  formed  usually  at  or  near  the  port  of 
embarkation  for  England,  and  consists  of  a  large  staff  with  eyery  possible 
appliance  for  care  and  treatment  of  the  wounded.  This  forms  the  "  Tliird 
Line  of  Assistance." 

Inraliding  boards  are  held  regularly  at  the  base  hospital,  and  the 
wounded  and  sick  are  either  returned  to  the  front  or  sent  home,  and  with 
the  object  of  meeting  the  requirements,  hospital  ships  are  equipped  so  that 
the  soldier  lacks  nothing  to  give  him  the  fairest  chance  of  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  climate  or  injuries. 

The  last  stage  is  disembarkation  in  England,  and  transfer  to  the  Hoyal 
Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley,  or  some  other  hospital. 

One  most  important  fact  must  be  noted  and  that  is  the 
much  greater  distance  now,  in  contrast  to  recent  days, 
between  the  fighting  line  and  the  dressing  station.  The 
carriage  of  a  man  10  to  12  stone,  these  distances,  over 
rough  and  uneven  ground  requires  bearers  of  good  physique. 

The  introduction  of  smokeless  powder,  and  the  increased 
velocity  aud  range  of  rifle  fire,  will  doubtless  greatly  modify 
the  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  wounded  from  the  field. 
Various  theories  have  been  propounded,  but  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  tactics  and  methods  of  attack  that  may  be 
found  practicable  under  the  new  conditions  that  only  practical 
experience  is  likely  to  show  what  will  be  the  best  system  for 
ambulance  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Ordnance  Store  Department  and  Corps.  Corps  of 
Armourers.  Military  Mounted  and  Foot  Police. 
Army  Signallers.    Army  Post  Office  Corps. 


The  Ordnance  Store  Department  and  Ordnance  Store 

Corps. 

1.  Purpose,  Duties,  Canditions  of  Service,  History, 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Director  of  Artillery,  the  Ordnance 
Store  Department  provides  the  equipments  to  maintain  the 
army  and  the  armaments  of  works  in  a  state  of  efiBciency,  the 
Ordnance  Store  Corps  assisting  in  their  care  and  distribution. 

These  duties  may  be  thus  summarized : — To  provide, 
receive,  hold,  issue,  and  account  for,  munitions  of  war  re- 
quired for  all  branches  of  the  army,  and  all  military  stores  ; 
clothing  for  use  in  camps,  and  clothing  and  necessaries  for 
use  in  the  field;  also  all  barrack,  hospital,  and  military 
prison  stores,  and  to  hold  the  reserves  of  the  same. 

Until  lately  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the  department  to 
maintain  munitions  of  war  for  the  navy,  at  all  naval  stations. 
In  1891  the  Admiralty  established  a  Naval  Ordnance  De- 
partment ;  but  the  duties  for  the  navy  at  foreign  stations 
are,  at  present,  still  performed  by  the  Ordnance  Store 
Department. 

For  the  performance  of  these  duties,  each  military  command  is  furnished 
with  an  ordnance  store  establishment,  having  the  necessary  staff  of  officers, 
with  clerks,  artificers,  and  labourers  of  the  corps,  supplemented  by  ciyilian 
labour,  for  conducting  correspondence,  repairing  the  equipments,  and  moving 
the  stores.  Offices,  workshops,  storehouses,  and  magazines,  are  provided  in 
proportion  to  local  needs. 

The  commissary-general  of  ordnance,  Koyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  super- 
intends the  maintenance  of  the  grand  reserves  of  munitions  of  war  and  of 
stores,  by  contracts  made  by  the  War  Office,  or  by  orders  on  the  ordnance 
factories,  and  supplies  to  aU  military  centres  (except  in  India),  on  the 
demands  of  the  "  senior  ordnance  store  officers,"  the  proportions  locally  re- 
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quired.  The  stores  are  receiTed  and  held  on  charge  in  each  command  bj  the 
assistant  store  officer.  This  officer  is  technically  known  as  **  the  ordnance 
store  officer  in  charge,"  and  on  him  devolres  a  personal  and  pecuniary 
responsibilify  for  the  proper  care  and  appropriation  of  the  equipment  con- 
signed to  him. 

To  guide  the  department  in  proTiding  eqtiipment,  as  well  as  all  those 
indenting  for  the  same,  a  "  Priced  Vocabulary  "  of  the  articles  included  in 
army  equipment  (clothing  excepted)  is  published  by  the  War  Office,  together 
with  the  "  Regulations  for  the  Ordnance  Store  Serricee,"  and  the  *'  Regula- 
tions for  the  Equipment  of  Her  Majesty's  Army." 

The  department,  as  now  organized,  has  very  much  of  its 
executive  work  performed  by  civilian  subordinates,  paid 
with  reference  to  the  wages  of  the  labour  market,  and 
wearing  no  distinguishing  dress,  or  badge,  to  mark  them 
as  Government  eniployis. 

The  ordnance  store  corps  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clerks  and  artificers,  also  a  few  of  the  ledger-keepers  and 
labourers,  but  storeholders  and  foremen  are  almost  exclusively 
civilians,  and  at  Woolwich  the  entire  storehouse  and  out-door 
establishments  are  composed  of  permanent  civil  labour,  with 
a  certain  number  of  pensioners  and  reservists,  to  whom  pre- 
ference is  directed  to  be  given.  Pensioners  are  eligible  for 
employment  up  to  45  years  of  age,  and  may  continue  serving 
until  the  age  of  65. 

To  supplement  the  number  of  trained  ordnance  store  corps 
subordinates  at  all  large  ordnance  store  depots,  and  still  more 
so  at  Woolwich,  there  must  always  be  a  nucleus  of  permanent 
storeholders,  ledger-keepers,  and  foremen,  not  liable  to  sudden 
removal. 

As  now  organized,  the  ordnance  store  department,  to 
which  is  affiliated  the  corps  bearing  the  same  generic  name, 
consists  of  a  body  of  officers,  having  the  numbers,  classification, 
and  titles  detailed  below,  viz. : — 

1  commissary-general  of  ordnance,  bearing  the  honorary  title  of  colonel, 
stationed  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

6  deputy  commissary- generals  of  ordnance,  with  honorary  rank  of  colonel, 
posted  to  the  most  important  districts  and  stations,  as  "  senior  ordnance  store 
oiBcers."  • 

80  assistant  commissary-generals  of  ordnance,  with  honorary  rank  of  major, 
and  after  ^tq  years,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant*colonel.    Kany 
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of  these  officers  are  "  senior  ordnance  store  officers  "  of  districts  and  stations. 
An  officer  (lientenant-oolonel)  of  this  grade  is  posted  at  the  War  Office,  as 
"  assistant  to  the  director  of  artillery  "  in  all  ordnance  store  questions. 

54  deputy-assistant  commissary -generals  of  ordnance,  holding  the  honorary 
rank  of  captain,  unless  they  already  hold  the  substantire  rank  of  captain  in  a 
combatant  branch  of  the  army.  As  the  last-named  officers  rise  in  the  depart- 
ment, they  will  haTO  army  rank  instead  of  the  honorary  rank  held  by  the 
older  officers,  who  joined  under  earlier  rojal  warrants. 

12  regimental  officers,  temporarily  attached  until  racaneies  occur  in  the 
est  iblishment. 

24  quartermasters  with  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant  if  under  10  years* 
commissioned  scrTice,  and  captain  after  10  years*  service. 

The  establishment  of  the  Ordnance  Store  Corps  is  857  of  all  ranks,  oi^ganized 
in  9  serrice  companie?,  each  of  50  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men ;  the  remainder  are  attached  to  a  dep6t  company  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Woolwich. 

There  are  also  30  warrant  officers  styled  "  conductors/*  nominally  attached 
to  the  companies  as  staff,  but  actually  performing  general  departmental 
duties  in  minor  poets  in  the  ordnance  store  establishments.  The  class  of 
"  conductors  *'  was  created  by  roynl  warrant  in  1879  for  the  performance  of 
subordinate  departmental  duties.  Being  warrant  officers  their  poeition  is 
superior  to  that  of  all  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  ordnance  store  corps  enjoys  special  advantages  in  its  "  corps  pay,** 
and  in  the  facilities  given  to  artificers  for  keeping  up  their  trades.  The  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  this  corps,  as  a  rule,  is  excellent,  and  to  their  credit 
it  should  be  recorded  that  they  have  the  highest  standard  of  education  in  the 
army,  as  shown  by  the  comparative  numbers  of  first  class  certificates,  gained 
by  the  different  branches  of  the  service. 

The  terms  of  service  for  the  corps  are  the  same  as  for  cavalry,  artilleiy, 
and  infantry. 

This  department  and  corps  are  available  for  service  in  all  home  and 
colonial  commands,  except  in  India,  where  a  department  exists,  and  based 
on  the  old  Field  Train  Department  of  the  ordnance,  specially  organized  for 
that  country  and  its  dependencies. 

Historical. — For  the  origin  of  this  department  and  corps 
we  must  go  back  many  hundreds  of  years.  From  an  early 
period  in  our  history,  the  care  and  provision  of  arms  and 
mihtary  stores  were  committed  to  lieutenants  of  counties. 
The  master-bowyer,  master-fletcher,  master-carpenter,  master- 
smith,  &c.,  were  salaried,  and  styled  officers  of  tlie  ordnance.^ 

In  1456,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  ordnance  office  was  created,  and 
the  first  Master-Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance  commissioned.   The  ordnance  office 


^  From  "  Notes  on  the  early  history  of  the  Boyal  Regiment  of  Artillery," 
by  Colonel  CleaveUuxd,  B.A.,  p.  1. 
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WM  moved  by  order  of  Henry  YIII.  in  1532,  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Tower  of  London.^ 

The  duties  of  the  "  master  of  the  ordnance  "  in  the  field,  as  laid  down  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1578),  were  essentially  those  of  the  senior  ordnance 
store  officer  with  a  field  force  at  the  present  day,  as  regards  the  maintenance 
of  military  equipment. 

And,  again,  the  'instructions  "  of  1683  are  practically  those  of  the  present 
ordnance  store  department,  so  far  as  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores 
are  concerned ;  but  going  beyond  them,  inasmuch  as  they  included  instruc- 
tions for  engineer  services,  and  for  the  training  of  gunners,  also  instructions 
for  flremasters,  proofmasters,  and  wagonmastcrs. 

These  instructions  remained  unchanged  for  many  years,  being  ratified 
afresh  by  each  succeeding  sovereign. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Ordnance,^  by  successive  derelopments,  have 
been  evolved  the  present  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  the  ordnance  factories,  and  the  military  transport  service,  as  well 
as  the  department  which  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

In  December,  1825,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued  to  govern  that  part  of 
the  civil  establishment  of  the  ordnance,  known  as  the  "  store  branch  *'  of 
the  War  Office.  Its  officers  were  styled  "ordnance  storekeepers,*'  and  were 
permanently  located  at  stations.  This  warrant  continued  in  force  until  1857, 
shortly  after  the  Crimean  war,  when  this  "store  branch*'  gave  place  to 
the  "military  store  service,"  conuuonly  called  the  "  Military  Store  Depart- 
ment." The  officers  were  styled  "  military  storekeepers,"  were  of  various 
grades,  and  movable  from  station  to  station. 

Previous  to  1857  there  was  for  the  supply  of  warlike  stores  on  active 
service  a  field  train  department,  under  a  commissary  of  ordnance,  which  accom- 
panied an  army  in  the  field,  and  was  attached  to  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
field  train  in  the  Peninsular  war  had  a  numerous  staff  of  officers,  but  in 
1852,  after  the  long  peace,  a  mere  nucleus  remained.  It  was  hastily 
strengthened  for  the  Crimean  war,  by  volunteers  from  the  ordnance  store- 
keepers, and  retired  artillery  officers,  and  a  number  of  artillery  sergeants  wore 
appointed  conductors.  This  train  supplied  all  artillery  field  equipment,  and 
the  reserves  of  ammunition — carried  on  mules  ^for  infantry,  besides  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  other  fighting  gear.  It  also  supplied  clothing  and 
necessaries  to  the  artillery,  and  its  commissaries  had  charge  of  the  siege 
parks,  taking  their  orders  from  the  artillery  officer  in  comm&nd. 

A  further  and  important  advance  occurred  in  1861,  when  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  army,  known  as  the  "  military  store  department,"  was 
reorganized,  placed  under  the  Director  of  Stores,  and  its  officers  given  com- 
missions under  Iler  Majesty's  sign  manual.  Their  titles  were,  "  superinten- 
dents of  stores,"  in  various  grades,  with  relative  military  rank.     The  warrant 

^  It  became  afterwards  the  "  military  store  office,"  but  the  time-honoured 
name  "ordnance  office"  was  revived  in  1876,  when  the  offices  of  the  ord- 
nance store  department  were  authorized  to  bo  so  called. 

^  See  chap.  xiii.  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  evolution 
referred  to ;  and  for  other  allusions  to  the  office  of  ordnance  see  chaps,  xii. 
and  xxiv. 
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of  1861  aljo  eBtabUshed  the  subordinate  class  of  '*  military  store  clerks/' 
ranking  as  sergeant-major  and  sergeant,  selected  from  army  pensioners. 
This  class  of  clerks  has  since  disappeared,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
forerunner  to  some  extent  of  the  corps  subsequently  formed  in  1865,  under 
the  title  of  Military  Store  Staff  Corps,  officered  by  military  store  officers. 

In  1869  the  military  store  department  and  military  store 
staffcorps  were  absorbed  in  the  great  Control  Department  with 
its  Army  Service  Corps.  On  the  break-up  of  "  control "  in 
November,  1875,  the  department  again  emerged  into  inde- 
pendent life  as  the  Ordnance  Store  Department,  the  corps  re- 
taining for  some  years  longer  the  title  of  "  army  service  corps," 
but  in  1877  the  four  companies  doing  ordnance  store  duties 
were  separated  from  the  supply  and  transport  companies,  and 
styled  the  "  ordnance  store  branch  "  of  the  army  service  corps. 

In  January,  1880,  the  present  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment was  introduced  by  a  royal  warrant,  which  divided  it 
into  a  superior  section,  recruited  from  the  officers  of  the  army, 
who  retain  their  army  rank ;  and  a  subordinate  section  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  rank  of  quartermaster.  The 
bulk  of  the  then  existing  officers  were  retained  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  duties,  and  honorary  rank  was  granted  to 
them  in  February,  1885. 

In  1881  the  title  "  army  service  corps  "  was  abolished,  and 
the  companies  performing  ordnance  store  duties  were  desig- 
nated "  the  ordnance  store  corps,"  which  title  they  now  hold. 
A  new  "  army  service  corps,"  has  since  been  organized  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  formerly  entrusted  to  the  com- 
missariat and  transport. 

2.  Systefin   of  Command  and   General  distribution  of 

Companies. 

The  Ordnance  Store  Department  and  Corps  are,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  under  the  general  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Director  of  Artillery  at  the  War 
Office  being  their  official  chief  at  headquarters. 

The  Commissary-General  of  Ordnance,  at  the  Boyal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich  acts  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  director 
of  artillery,  and  is  not  attached  to  any  military  district.    He 
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performs,  however,  for  the  neighbouring  garrison  of  Woolwich 
as  well  as  for  the  home  district,  the  functions  of  the  "  senior 
ordnance  store  officer,"  who,  in  all  other  military  commands 
is  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding, 
and  is  an  officer  of  the  district  or  station  staff. 

The  senior  officer  of  the  department  with  an  army  in  the 
field  is  on  the  staff  of  the  general  of  communications,  perform- 
ing his  duties  under  the  orders  of  that  general. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  ordnance  store  corps  is 
an  officer  of  lieutenant-colouel's  rank,  in  immediate  command 
of  the  companies  at  Woolwich.  He  is  assisted  by  an  adjutant, 
who  is  a  captain. 

Officers  of  the  department  are  eligible  for  the  command  of 
companies  and  detachments  of  the  corps,  but  can  exercise  no 
command  outside  their  own  department  and  corps. 

The  Ordnance  Store  Corps  has  its  general  headquarters  at 
Woolwich,  where,  too,  the  headquarters  of  the  dep6t  company 
is  stationed  The  service  companies  are  distributed  as 
under : — 

Three  at  Aldershot,  two  in  Ireland,  one  at  Woolwich,  one 
in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  in  the  North- 
western District. 

The  dep6t  oompanj  at  Woolwich  finds  all  detachnientfl  for  stations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  Channel  Islands,  except  those  named  above. 
There  are  23  of  these  stations.  In  addition,  11  foreign  stations  are  furnished 
with  detachments. 

Reliefs  are  carried  out,  not  bj  detachments,  but  by  individaais.  Service 
abroad  is  for  three  years  at  tropical  stations,  and  fi^e  at  others ;  but  service 
abroad  may  be  extended,  if  desired  by  the  men.  Vacancies  at  foreign  stations 
are  filled  up  by  volunteering,  or  by  roster  in  the  absence  of  volunteers. 

The  corps  is  recruited  by  transfers  from  other  corps,  or  by  direct  enlistment. 
The  latter  is  only  recorted  to  when  sufficient  transfers  are  not  available. 
The  qualifications  for  transfer  are,  one  year's  service  at  least,  age  under  30 
years,  and  to  be  unmarried.  At  the  end  of  a  probation  of  three  months,  a 
man  if  unfit  fo**  departmental  duties  can  be  returned  to  his  corps.  Transfers 
may  be  made,  cind  recruits  enlisted  at  any  station  where  a  detachment  is 
ssrving,  but  recruits  are  sent  to  the  headquarters  at  Woolwich  for  training. 

Expansion  in  time  of  war  is  provided  for  by  the  army  reserve,  on  the 
strength  of  which  there  are,  at  piesent,  220  men  who  have  passed  out  of  the 
ordnance  store  corps.  Am  men  canaot  be  trained  to  ordnance  duties  rapidly, 
the  reserve  available  will  certainly  not  be  considered  in  excess  of  probable 
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requirements,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  length  of  line  of  communica* 
tions,  and  the  number  and  size  of  store  depots  in  a  theatre  of  war,  cannot  be 
determined  beforehand  vith  any  degree  of  certainty. 

3.  Ediication  and  Training  of  Officers  aTvd  Men  ;  HaTiks^ 

Pay,  Amis, 

Under  the  regulations  now  in  force,  oflBcers  are  drawn  from 
the  combatant  branches  to  recruit  the  department. 

On  joining,  as  "  temporarily  attached,"  they  are  at  once 
posted  to  the  various  establishments  of  the  department,  and 
learn  their  duties  by  taking  part  in  the  general  routine  of 
work.  Selected  military  store  officers  serving  under  the  royal 
warrant  of  1861,  went  througli  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
manufacturing  departments  at  Woolwich  arsenal,  which  was 
most  advantageous,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  courses,  on 
the  formation  of  the  Control  Department,  was  a  retrograde 
step.^  An  attempt  was  made  about  1886,  to  revive  them,  and  a 
few  officers  were  instructed,  but  a  succession  of  classes  could 
not  be  maintained  owing  to  the  numerical  weakness  in  officers 
of  the  ordnance  store  department. 

In  order  to  give  yoimg  officers  some  experience  in  the 
nature  of  field  service  requirements  and  how  to  meet  them, 
it  is  now  the  practice  to  attach  these  officers,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  spared,  to  the  camp  of  exercise  at  Aldershot,  an  excellent 


^  In  the  eyent  of  young  officers  being  appointed  to  the  depart- 
ment, direct  from  Woolmch  and  Sandhurst,  as  is  in  contemplation, 
they  would  be  required  to  go  through  a  special  course  of  training  at  Wool- 
wich, before  taking  up  their  duties.  For  this  purpose  a  syUabus  has  been 
prepared,  to  guide  a  course  of  instruction,  under  the  Director  of  the  Artillery 
College,  in  the  most  important  of  the  munitions  of  war,  as  a  preliminary  to 
a  more  extended  course  of  instruction,  under  a  selected  ordnance  store  officer, 
in  the  various  duties  of  the  department.  Young  officers  posted  to  the 
ordnance  store  companies  would  be  specially  instructed  in  their  military 
duties,  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  commanding  the  corps. 

The  proposed  system  would  have  the  advantages  of  securmg  the  aerricee 
of  officers  several  years  earlier  than  at  present,  and  at  an  age  when  applica- 
tion to  details  is  more  readily  given.  It  would  also  ensure  a  regular  technical 
training,  now  to  a  great  extent  wanting,  and  would  determine  the  officer's 
departmental  career  from  the  commencement  of  his  militair  life.  At 
present  his  final  transfer  to  the  department  can  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
tor  a  period  of  ten  years,  according  to  the  election  he  may  make,  either  to 
return  to  his  corps,  or  remain  in  the  department  if  favourably  reported  on. 
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arrangement  both  for  imparting  knowledge,  and  ascertaining 
the  capacity  of  individuals. 

The  training  of  the  ordnance  store  corps  in  military  driU,  barrack  duties, 
and  interior  economy,  is  carried  out  by  the  officer  commanding  the  corps. 
The  smiths  and  wheelers  are  instructed  in  the  shops  of  the  artillery  college, 
at  the  Boyal  Dockyard,  Woolwich.  The  collarmakers,  saddlers,  and  saddle- 
treemakers  are  trained  in  the  shops  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  inspectors  of  saddlery,  harness,  and  other  general  stores,  also  at  the  Koyal 
Dockyard.  Clerks  are  speciaUy  instructed  in  aU  clerical  details,  including 
requisitions,  Touchers,  and  ledger-keeping,  at  their  several  stations. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  labourers  of  the  corps  who  are  not 
clerks  or  artificers,  are  placed  in  the  storehouses  and  magazines,  to  learn  the 
important  duties  of  storeholders  and  foremen,  or  to  act  as  packers,  issuers, 
and  ordinary  labourers.  A  syllabus  of  instruction  has  been  prepared,  for  the 
guidance  of  aU  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  in  their  technical  duties. 

Ef^h  recruit  before  he  is  dismissed  drill  goes  through  a  special  course  of 
musketry  training. 

The  ranks  and  rates  of  pay  of  the  ordnance  store  corps,  as  has  been  shown, 
compare  yery  fayourably  with  those  of  other  branches  of  the  senrice.  Corps 
pay,  of  which  there  are  lire  rates — viz.,  1#.  2<2.,  11<2.,  8<2.,  6(i.,  and  3(2.  per 
diem,  is  allotted  partly  with  reference  to  the  work  performed,  and  partly  for 
seniority,  but  the  total  number  participating  in  each  rate  cannot  exceed  a 
certain  fixed  percentage  of  the  establishment  of  the  corps. 

The  warrant  officers  and  staff  sergeants  are  armed  with  swords,  and, 
in  war  with  reyolyers  in  addition.  The  sergeants  and  rank  and  file  at 
present  carry  carbines  of  the  Martini-Henry  pattern  with  sword  bayonet, 
and  when  equipped  for  active  service  each  man  would  have  twenty 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge  in  his  pouch.  All  below  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant 
have  the  infantry  valise  equipment,  but  with  one  pouch  only  instead  of 
two.  In  general  appearance  and  equipment  the  men  of  this  corps  closely 
resemble  the  garrison  artiUery,  and  they  carry  the  same  arms.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  artillery  by  the  red  centre  in  the  yellow  band  of 
the  cap,  the  scarlet  facings  on  the  sleeves  of  the  blue  tunic,  the  absence 
of  yellow  braid,  and  the  double  narrow  red  stripes  on  the  trousers. 

4  Mobilization  and  Organization  for  Service. 

To  place  the  ordnance  store  corps  in  readiness  for 
an  immediate  mobilization  of  troops,  ser\dce  companies  are 
maintained  complete  in  numbers  at  Aldershot,  Woolwich, 
and  other  home  stations  named  in  Section  2. 

The  personnel  of  the  department  and  corps  required  with  troops  in 
the  field  at  the  base  of  operations  and  depots,  and  on  the  line  of  com- 
munications, has  been  carefully  tabulated.  A  comparatively  smaU  part  is 
attached  to  the  various  staffs,  the  bulk  being  distributed,  for  the  executive 
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duties  of  the  department,  at  the  base,  the  advanced  dep6t,  and  the  inter- 
mediate stations  along  the  line  of  advance  and  communication. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  war  to 
which  troops  might  be  sent,  any  estimates  of  numbers  of  officers  so  required 
can  onlj  be  based  on  general  principles. 

The  arrangements  for  mobilization  for  home  defence  are  not  fully  defined — 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  Field  Army  Establishments  will  show  them.  The 
character  of  the  arrangements  will  be  : — 

Senior  ordnance  store  officers  of  districts  will  send  officers  and  men  of 
the  corps  to  each  mobilization  store  dep6t,  where  stores  are  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  units  in  the  field  army,  to  issue  tlie  war  equipments.  Temporary 
assistance  will  be  sent  from  Woolwich,  when  necessary,  to  each  district. 
The  officers  and  men  will  return  to  their  original  stations  on  completion 
of  this  duty,  unless  otherwise  ordered  from  headquarters.  Officers  and  men , 
as  detailed  in  the  Field  Army  Establishments  (Home  Defence)  will  join 
the  staffs  of  the  army  corps,  infantry  divisions,  and  cavalry  brigades,  of  the 
field  army.  Detachments  will  be  sent  to  open  up  store  dep6ts  within  certain 
coast  defences,  where  no  such  depdts  at  present  exist,  as  well  as  to  open  up 
field  depots  for  ammunition,  &c.,  at  certain  railway  junctions,  or  at  other 
suitable  points  between  the  troops  in  the  field  and  the  central  store  depdt 
at  Woolwich. 

Organization  for  Service. — ^The  details  are  given  in  Field  Army  Estab- 
lishments (Service  abroad).  They  show  that  the  senior  ordnance  store  office 
is  with  the  general  of  communications,  with  a  staff  of  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  men  at  the  base,  and  at  stations  on  the  line  of  commu- 
nicatioua.  The  department  would  also  be  represented  on  the  staff  of  each 
division,  but  not  with  smaller  bodies. 

For  home  defence  the  corresponding  information  would  be  found  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Field  Army  Establishments  (Home  Defence). 

The  ordnance  store  officers  posted  at  the  various  depdts  are  under  the 
command  of  the  commandants  of  the  depots,  and  receive  their  orders  from 
them. 

5.  Inspection. 

All  ordnance  store  establishments  are  inspected  periodi- 
cally by  tlie  Director  of  Artillery  or  by  an  officer  acting  in  his 
behalf. 

Local  inspections  of  various  kinds  are  enjoined  by  the  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  ordnance  store  services,  and  may  bo  briefly  referred  to 
thus: — 

By,  or  in  behalf  of  the  senior  ordnance  store  officer,  to  compare  ledger 
balances  with  the  actual  stock  held  by  the  '^  ordnance  store  officer  in  charge." 

By  the  senior  ordnance  store  officer,  of  storehouses,  workshops,  maga- 
zines in  the  district. 

By  a  board  of  officers  under  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding, 
annually,  of  the  stores  in  each  ordnance  store  reserve  depCt,  to  ascertain  their 
general  condition  and  quantity. 
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B/  the  Bojal  Engineen,  quartarlj,  of  ordnance  store  buildings. 

By  naral  oflkers*  appointed  bj  the  Admiraltj,  periodicallj,  of  stores  for 
submftrine  raining,  electric  firing,  and  torpedoes,  in  ordnance  store  charge. 

B7  offioen  of  the  staff  for  the  inspection  of  warlike  stores,  from  time  to 
time,  of  ordnance,  gunpowder,  gunootton,  fuzes,  tubes,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  in  charge  of  the  ordnance  store  department. 

Further  it  is  in  contemplation  to  proTide  for  a  methodical  inspection 
under  general  officers  commanding,  of  the  first  and  second  regimental  equip- 
ments held  by  the  ordnance  store  department  for  immediate  issue  on  a 
general  mobiliiation. 

The  companies  and  detachments  of  the  ordnance  store  corps  in  districts 
are  'inspected  annually  by  the  general  commanding  the  district.  The 
officer  commanding  the  corps  also  inspects  all  detachments  numbering  over 
20  men.  Smaller  detachments  are  inspected  by  the  senior  ordnance  store 
officers  of  districts  under  the  orders  of  the  general. 

Corps  of  Armourers. 

(1)  Purpose  and  Duties, — ^Armourer  -  sergeants  are  at- 
tached to  battalions,  to  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  to  the  ord- 
nance store  corps^  at  certain  stations,  for  work  in  repairing, 
browning,  and  examining  small  arms  and  machine  guns,  and 
for  such  minor  repairs  to  the  metal  work  of  accoutrements 
and  equipment  generally  as  is  within  the  limits  of  their  trade 
or  capabilities,  having  regard  to  the  special  instruction  they 
have  undergone.* 

The  armourer  -  sergeants  attached  regimentally  perfonii 
work,  within  working  hours,  for  other  corps  which  may  be  un- 
provided with  artificers ;  or,  such  may  be  executed  by  the 
armourers  attached  to  the  ordnance  store  department. 

Twenty*  armourer  -  sergeants  are  localized  at  certain 
stations  at  home,  to  each  of  which  a  circuit  comprising  two  to 
nine  stations  is  assigned,  chiefly  regimental  district  depdts 
or  others  having  no  armourer  attached.  Under  the  orders  of 
the  general  commanding,  they  visit  the  stations  in  turn  to 
do  such  work  as  is  required,  taking  their  tools  and  materials 
with  them  and  finding  there  an  armourer's  shop  to  work  in. 


^  Armourer-sergeants  are  also  proTided  for  arsenals  in  India,  in  addition 
to  those  required  for  regimental  units  in  that  country. 
^  See  Q.B.,  sect.  Tii.,  para.  211,  &c. 
s  Equipment  Regulations,  sect,  xir.,  and  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  Ac. ' 
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(2)  OrffanizaiioH. — ^The  corps  of  armouren  is  under  the  command  of  the 
cliief  inspectorof  small  arms  at  Enfield  Lock  factory.  The  estimated  establish- 
ment of  the  corps  numbers  318,  including  a  quartermaster.  Of  this  number 
ten  are  sergeant-majors  (warrant-officers),  the  remainder  are  staff  sergeants  or 
sergeants,  except  ten  priTates.*  The  depdt  of  the  corps,  where  the  men  first 
join,  is  at  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Bagot  Street,  Birmingham,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  which  commands  the  depdt.  The  supply  of  men  is  from 
oiyil  life^  or  by  transfer  from  other  corps  or  regiments,  the  qualifieation  in 
eaeh  case  being  that  they  should  be  gunsmiths  by  trade.  From  being 
priyates  of  the  corps  men  are  promoted  sergeant  after  obtaining  a  certificate 
df  competence  from  the  commanding  officer,  as  result  of  a  four  to  six  months 
course*  of  training  at  the  depdt.  During  this  course,  besides  having 
practice  in  tempering  springs,  and  fitting  the  components  of  small  arms, 
stocking,  &c.,  the  privates  are  taught  to  execute  small  forgings,  to  repair 
swords  and  horse-furniture,  and  also  the  mechanism,  care,  and  repair  of 
machine  guns. 

(3)  Terms  of  engagemcni, — Armourers  enlis  ted  for  the  corps  are  engaged  for 
"  long  service, "  ue,  twelve  years.  "  Transfers  "  have  their  services  extended 
to  twelve  years.  They  may  re-engage  after  9  years'  service  if  found 
after  most  careful  inquiry  to  have  maintained  their  character  for  conduct 
and  sobriety  and  to  bo  careful  and  satisfactory  workmen. 

Corps  of  Military  Police,  mounted  and  foot. 

(1)  Purpose  and  duties. — This  body  performs  the  police 
duties  in  large  garrisons  and  camps,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
thus  obviating  the  withdrawal  of  eflfective  soldiers  from 
their  legitimate  duties  with  regimental  units.  The  mounted 
branch  provides  for  the  patrolling  duties  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  military  stations  at  which  they  are  quartered.  The  foot 
branch  is  concerned  with  the  internal  regularity  of  quarters 
or  camp. 

With  an  army  in  the  field  the  military  police  are 
especially  useful  in  preserving  that  good  order  and  absten- 
tion from  pillage  or  oppression  so  dear  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  British  army.  In  action  they  bring  up  the  rear,  and  are 
able  to  render  invaluable  assistance  in  attending  to  stragglers 
and  followers,  and  in  securing  that  the  service  of  attention  to 
the  wounded  is  unimpeded. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  had  such  an  organization 
existed  in  our  older  campaigns,  much  of  the  disorder  we  read 

*  The  ten  privates  estimated  for  cover  the  recruits  under  instruction. 
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of  as  occurring  when  places  were  captured  would  have  been 
prevented. 

(2)  OrgaaiizattOfL — The  mounted  and  the  foot  branches 
form  separate  corps,  having  a  common  depot  and  headquarters 
at  Aldershot  under  a  provost-marshal,  who  is  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  two  corps. 

There  is  an  assistant  provost-marshal  at  the  Curragh ; 
at  all  other  stations  where  there  are  detachments,  they  are 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  officer  of  the  staff  in 
charge  of  A  duties. 

(3)  Terms  of  engagetitttU. — ^The  coi-ps  are  kept  up  by  the 
transfer  of  soldiers  specially  selected  from  the  mounted 
branches  and  infantry  respectively,  who  must  have  served 

four  years,  and  have  extended  their  period  of  army  service. 

* 

Abmt  Siqnallbrs. 

The  ordinary  organization  is  regimental:  each  unit  of  ca- 
valry, garrison  artillery,  and  infantry  has  its  establishment  of 
signalled.  But  for  extended  operations  a  special  organization 
of  signallers  is  required  for  army  purposes,  and  to  meet  this 
requirement  the  creation  of  special  companies  of  dismounted 
signallers  is  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  mobilization. 

Each  of  these  special  companies  consists  of  2  officers,  2  ser- 
geants, and  30  rank  and  file;  one  company  is  attached  to 
each  army  corps.  The  personnel  is  drawn  from  the  regimental 
signallers,  the  officers  being  selected  for  their  proficiency  in 
signalling,  and  the  equipment  is  kept  ready  in  store. 

One  of  these  companies  was  mobilized  in  1890  and  was 
employed  in  connection  with  the  summer  drills  at  Aider- 
shot. 

A  mounted  company  of  the  same  strength  is  organized  in 
a  similar  manner. 

Akmy  Post  Office  Corps. 

The  Army  Post  Office  Corps  was  started  in  1882  prior  to 
the  Egyptian  campaign,  when  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  such  officers  and  men  of  the  Post 

u  2 
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OfiBce  Volunteer  Corps  as  were  willing  to  join  the  new  corps, 
and  who  could  be  spared  from  the  service  of  the  Post  Office. 

Altogether  100  men  were  enlisted,  of  whom  43  were  kept 
in  army  service  for  the  campaign,  the  remainder  being  passed 
at  once  to  the  reserve.'  The  term  of  service  was  arranged  to 
be  3  years  army  service  and  8  years  reserve  service,  but 
no  man  was  to  be  kept  in  army  service  longer  than  six 
months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  men  were  liable 
to  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  at  any  time  during  their 
period  of  army  service.  All  serve  on  the  condition  that 
they  are  discharged  when  they  cease  to  be  "  efficient"  volun- 
teers, or  when  they  cease  to  be  employed  in  the  Post  Office. 

There  were  on  the  1st  April,  1893,  111  men  serving — 81 
in  Section  B,  and  30  in  Section  C,  Army  Beserve. 

On  the  mobilization  of  an  army  corps  2  officers  and  43 
men  will  be  employed  as  follows : — 2  officers,  7  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  with  the  staff  of  the  army  corps,  4 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  with  each  of  the  3 
infantry  divisions,  and  a  like  number  with  each  of  the  6 
infantry  brigades. 

'  Compare  the  terms  of  service  for  telegraph  reserve,  Royal  Engineers, 
on  p.  250. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Abmt  Chaplains',  Judoe  Advocate  General's,  Abht  Pay, 
AND  Abmt  Yetebinaby  Departments. 


Army  Chaplains'  Department. 
1.  Bdigion  in  the  Army, 

In  the  anny,  as  in  the  country  at  large,  all  religions  are 
tolerated  On  joining  the  service  every  soldier  is  invited  to 
declare  to  what  religion  or  denomination  he  belongs,  and 
thereafter  his  attendance  at  public  worship  in  his  own 
communion  is  facilitated  as  regards  special  occasions,  and 
on  Sunday  is  made  obligatory. 

One  of  the  services  at  the  garrison  church,  and  at  such 
parish,  or  other,  churches  or  chapels,  as  may  be  arranged,  is 
recognised  as  a  "parade  service";  and  officers  and  men 
are  paraded  and  marched  to  it ;  so  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, parties  from  each  corps  may  be  seen  every 
Sunday  morning  marching  to  their  several  places  of  worship. 
Services  are  also,  but  unfrequently,  except  when  on  active 
service  and  on  the  line  of  march,  conducted  in  the  open  air. 
In  English  regiments  the  principal  parade  is  the  Church  of 
England;  in  Scottish  regiments,  the  Presbyterian;  and  in 
some  Irish  regiments,  the  Soman  Catholic* 

In  the  sister  service,  the  navy,  in  the  case  of  ships  in 
commission,^  where  all  hands  live  in  a  small  area,  morning 
prayers  are  read  daily  by  an  officer  of  the  ship,  or  by  a  chap- 
lain when  one  is  present.  The  early  custom  of  the  army  in 
1662,  and  for  some  years,  was  apparently  the  same,  but  its 
observance  now  is  prevented  by  considerations  of  time,  space, 

^  And  alfo  in  that  of  Naral  Brigades  acting  on  shore. 
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and  duties.  It  is,  however,  customary  for  the  officers  to 
conduct  divine  service  regimentally  on  Sunday  when  no 
chaplain  is  available. 

It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  see  a  large  body  of  troops 
brought  together  for  public  worship  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  strangers  are  always  struck  with  the  heartiness  of 
.parade  services,  and  with  the  reverential  and  attentive 
demeanour  of  congregations  composed  of  soldieHei.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  services  constitute  an  important  feature 
in  the  training  which  our  young  men  receive  in  tiheir  pro- 
gress through  the  army. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  religious  activity,  which  has  been 
for  years  past  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  countiy  at  large, 
has  found  its  way  into,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  place  in 
the  army.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  work  of 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  that  required  of, 
and  done  by  the  chaplains  at  the  present  moment.  The 
well-known  Guards'  chapel  at  the  Wellington  barracks  in 
London,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  military  churches  at 
Portsmouth  and  in  Dover  Castle,  the  garrison  churches  at 
Woolwich  and  Aldershot  (built  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
was  War  Minister),  and  there  are  others,  evidence  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  administration  with  this  activity  in  recent  years. 
And  the  work  is  still  being  continued  at  Aldershot  and 
elsewhere.  At  all  these  places,  and  in  all  military  quarters, 
•  work  is  being  engaged  in  by  the  chaplains,  including  the 
guidance  or  direction  of  the  numerous  societies  and  guilds 
formed  in  connection  with  church  management,  in  such  a 
healthy  spirit  that  the  army  may  claim  at  each  large  station 
to  have  an  organization  which  compares  favourably  with  that 
of  any  important  town  parish  or  religious  community. 

The  State,  therefore,  not  only  officially  recognizes  bat 
gives  her  solid  and  e£Fective  help  to  the  observance  of  religion 
in  the  army. 

2.  Organization.     Terms  of  Service,  Duties. 

OhapbunB  were  first  appointed  hj  Charles  11.  to  erery  regu;neiit  (1661-> 
62).    They  were  fullj  oommiBsioned,  and  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  officer 
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commimding.*  Abiuea  arifing,  chieflj  from  the  aale  of  oommiMionfl,  a  Bojal 
CoinmiBsion  was  appointed  in  1796  to  inquire  into  them ;  and  to  this  com- 
mianon  we  owe  the  creation  of  the  office  of  a  chaplain-general.  From  Pe- 
oember  29th,  1796,  no  chaplain  has  been  allowed  to  sell,  exchange,  or  transfer 
his  oommission. 

In  1809,  chiefly  owing  to  the  representations  of  H.B.H.  the  Diike  of 
York,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  a  second  Soyal  Commission  was  assembled, 
of  which  the  present  chaplains'  department  is  the  outcome. 

Prior  to  1858  the  department  consisted  exclnsiyely  of  deigj  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  in  that  year,  General  Peel,  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
increased  its  establishment,  and  appointed  fifteen  Boman  Catholic  and  five 
Presbyterian  chi^dains. 

Finally,  in  1868,  the  Crown  defined  a  military  prednot,  declaring  it  to  be 
an  extra  parochial  district  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes.' 

Ettablifhment — The  existing  establishment  consists  of  83  commissioned 
ohaplains,  of  whom 

68  are  Church  of  England. 
15   „   Boman  CathoUc. 
5   „    Presbyterian. 

They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  respectirely  ranking  with  colonels, 
liettt.-colonels,  nuyors,  and  captains.  The  extreme  limit  of  age,  on  entering, 
is  85  years,  the  lowest  limit  is  27  years. 

Besides  the  cost  of  the  chaplains'  department,  a  sum  is  allotted  each  year 
in  the  eetunates  to  defray  the  charge  for  the  officiating  clergy  who  minister 
to  the  troops  at  minor  stations. 

For  the  Church  of  England,  the  Chaplain-Qeneral  is  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  War  Office.  He  superrises,  in  oreiy  detail,  the  spiritual 
work  amongst  the  troops.  The  senior  officer  of  the  department  at  each 
station  arranges  the  work  of  bis  juniors  in  the  station,  reporting,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Adjutant-General,  Horse  Guards,  through  the  general 
officer  commanding.  On  purely  ecclesiastical  matters  the  communication  is 
direH  with  the  chaplain-general.' 

The  Boman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  chaplains  arrange  their  own  duties 
under  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district,  and  are  under  his  im- 
mediate control.  Their  administratiTe  head  is  the  permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  War. 

firery  chaplain  on  appointment  serves  one  year  on  probation;  if 
farourably  reported  on  his  commission  antedates  in  the  usual  way.  After 
ten  years'  serrice  in  the  4th  class,  he  is  entitled  to  promotion  into  the  Srd 
class.    He  serres  fire  years  in  the  Srd,  and  five  in  the  2nd  class,  after  which, 


1  In  the  18th  Article  of  War,  1662,  we  read  "  the  chapkins  to  the  troops 
of  guards  and  others  in  regiments  shall  every  day  read  the  C<>mmon  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  soldiers  under  their  charge  ....  and- 
shall  preach  as  often  as  shall  be  thought  fit." 

'  Clode,  Toi.  ii.,  chap,  xxriii.,  p.  387.  The  chapter  contains  a  full  history 
of  tiie  enaplains  depari/Uieut. 

'  Begulations  for  Chaplains'  Depaiiment,  vii.,  813. 
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t.0.,  after  20  yean'  semee,  he  reoeires  promotion  into  the  let  clast,  in 
which  he  may  remain  until  he  is  60  years  of  age. 

Chaplains  take  their  turn  of  home  and  foreign  service,  and  are  mored 
from  station  to  station  at  home.  Five  years  is  an  unusually  long  period  for 
one  home  station,  except  in  the  case  of  seniors  appointed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  rarious  large  garrisons. 

The  tour  of  foreign  service  involves  some  five  or  six  years  abroad,  accord- 
ing to  climate,  in  colonial  garrisons.  India  is  served  by  chaplains  to  the 
Indian  Government.  There  are  two  rosters,  the  senior  and  the  junior,  and 
one  foreign  tour  in  each  is  about  the  present  average  to  each  chaplain. 

Duties. — In  addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  morning  parade  services,  the 
chaplain  holds  other  weekly,  and  occasionally  daily,  services  in  the  garrison 
church ;  he  visits  the  sick  in  hospital,  the  married  quarters,  schools,  &c.,  and 
in  fact  interests  himself  in  everything  which  can  benefit  the  soldier  from  a 
moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view.  As  regards  parade  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  chaplain  is  guided  as  to  their  nature  and  duration 
by  the  instructions  of  the  chaplain-general.^  The  hours  of  service  and  the 
attendance  and  seating  of  the  soldiers  are  arranged  in  concert  with  the  officer 
commanding  the  station. 

3.  Agencies  in  the  various  Oarrisons. 

Amongst  the  various  agencies  at  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  soldier  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  as  the  more  important, 
the  following : — 

At  a  very  large  number  of  stations,  scripture  readers  are 
appointed  who  work  in  concert  with  the  chaplains  of  the 
denomination  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  for  the 
Church  of  England,  76  readers  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and 
India ;  they  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Army  Scripture 
Headers'  Society,  which  has  for  its  president  General  Lord 
Wolseley.  These  scripture  readers  are  selected  men,  who 
generally  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy. 

"Church  rooms"  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  erected  by  private  effort  in  London,  at 
Winchester,  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  found  very  use- 
fuL  They  provide  increased  facilities  for  the  chaplains  and 
the  men  and  others  under  their  charge,  to  meet  together. 

Other  agencies  are  supported  by  private  enterprise ;  such 
are  the  "soldiers'  homes,"  identified  specially  with  the  names 
of  Miss  Daniell,  at  Aldershot,  and  of  Miss  Kobinson,  at  Ports- 
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mouth,  names  well  known  throughout  the  service,  as  suggest- 
ing unwearying  interest  for  the  soldier's  good.  There  is  also 
amongst  others,  an  excellent  "  home  "  in  Hill  Street,  Wool- 
wich, presided  over  by  the  Misses  Shubrick.  Other  "homes  " 
exist  in  many  garrison  towns,  notably  those  under  the  skilful 
management  of  the  "Wesleyan  body,  at  Chatham,  Wool- 
wich, and  elsewhere.^ 

Private  enterprise  has  further  done  an  important  and 
much  appreciated  work  for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  men  by 
the  erection  of  "soldiers'  institutes,"  some  of  which  are 
worked  independently,  and  some  under  the  auspices  of  a 
parent  society,  as  is  the  case  with  those  called  the  "  Church 
of  England  institutes,"  which  have  been  founded  at  Alder- 
shot,  Colchester,  and  elsewhere.  These  establishments,  which 
resemble  clubs,  go  far  towards  counteracting  the  influence  of 
the  public-house,  and  of  the  society  in  the  streets  of  large 
garrison  towns.  They  are  also  intended  to  meet  a  long-felt 
requirement  in  providing  within  their  walls  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  any  soldiers  or  their  wives,  who,  when  passing 
through  from  one  station  to  another,  experience  so  con- 
stantly great  difBculty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  night's 
lodging. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  desire  shared  by  the  army 
itself,  by  its  administration,  and  by  those  who  direct  private 
enterprise  in  the  provision  of  homes  and  institutes,  to 
counteract  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  influence  of  the  public- 
house.  But,  in  truth,  not  much  can  be  done  if  the  army 
has  not  the  active  support  of  public  opinion,  manifested 
through  the  action  of  borough  and  local  authorities. 

The  fact  is  that  at  present  our  soldiers,  and  especially 
those  at  home  stations,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  are  the 
youngest  in  the  army,  have  passed  but  a  few  years,  perhaps 
months,  in  its  ranks.  They  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  population 
in  general,  well  brought-up  lads,  many  of  them  fresh  from 

^  The  "  Anny  Temperftnoe  Association  "  in  India  is  officially  recognized. 
It  is  stnctlj  vnaenominational. 
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country  life  aud  the  careful  moral  teaching  which  our  paxo-^ 
chial  system  affords.  In  short,  they  come  up  good,  and  their 
own  desire,  and  that  of  the  officers,  and  of  the  administration 
is  that  they  should  remain  so,  and  not  learn  vice  through  their 
Service  in  the  army. 

With  the  navy,  the  men  of  which  form  a  large  element 
in  many  garrison  towns,  it  is  the  same  thing.  Nearly 
all  the  bluejackets  come  from  the  training  ships,  where 
they  have  been  under  strict  supervision  and  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  careful  moral  and  religious  training.  But  the 
aspect  of  some  garrison  towns  with  their  superfluity  of 
public-houses,  places  of  low-class  entertainment,  and  other 
temptations,  would  seem  but  little  in  consonance  with  the 
above  description  of  the  real  character  of  the  garrisons.  This 
is  because  these  houses  and  their  management  are  an  inherit- 
ance and  a  survival  from*  a  bye-gone  state  of  things,  from  a 
time  when  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were  a  peculiar  class*  and 
"  Jack  ashore  "  was  a  proverb. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  presumptuous  to  appeal  to  our 
fellow  citizens  to  bring  persevering  efforts  to  bear  in  reducing 
the  number  of  such  houses,  and  improving  the  style  of  their 
management;  to  direct  their  magisterial  power  so  as  to 
lessen  the  probability  of  their  soldiers  and  sailors  learning 
vice  by  residence  in  the  towns  where  they  are  called  on 
to  live.  In  former  days  in  the  service  men  were  taught 
to  drink  spirits,  and  many  a  lad  took  his  first  glass  of 
stiff  grog  in  the  form  of  a  Government  ration  on  board 
ship  and  on  service.  The  military  administration  has  long 
since  given  up  this  practice ;  but  through  outside  influences 
other  things  are  still  taught,  and  will  be  unless  the  effective 
co-operation  of  those  in  civil  authority  be  given  to  remove 
the  reproach  which  has  so  long  hung  about  the  word  "  garri- 
son town." 

The  army  chaplains'  department  has,  it  is  believed, 
justified  its  ijxistence,  and  the  soldier,  so  well  .looked  after 
in  the  present  day,  with  regard  to  all  his  material  and 
intellectual  wants,  is  not  by  any  means  left  out  in  the  cold 
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with  xegard  to  his  religion.  He  has  a  chaplain  ready  to 
hand  wherever  he  may  be  stationed.  In  fact  the  soldier  sees 
probably  much  more  of  his  parson  than  his  companion  or 
friend  in  civil  life.  What  remains  but  for  the  soldier  to 
value  these  privileges,  and  for  the  chaplain  and  all  who  sup- 
port him,  or  can  help  him,  to  realize  their  responsibility  ? 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 

1.  Constitution  and  general  functions. — The  Judge 
Advocate  General,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  department, 
superintends  the  administration  of  military  law  in  the 
imperial  army  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  as  distinguished 
from  India.  He  advises  the  Crown  in  all  questions  of 
military  law  submitted  to  him,  either  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  or  by  any  of  the  military  authorities.  He  is 
also  by  direction  of  the  Army  Act  charged  with  the  custody 
of  the  confirmed  proceedings  of  all  general  and  district 
courts  martial.  Previous  to  their  being  filed,  he  reviews, 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  deputies,  these  proceedings,  and,  in 
case  of  any  illegality  vitiating  the  conviction,  brings  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  with  a  view  to  such  conviction  being 
set  aside. 

In  the  case  of  all  general  courts-martial  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  appoints  a  deputy  to  attend  the  court,  and  to 
watch  the  proceedings  as  legal  assessor  to  the  court,  and.  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction  resulting,  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
proceedings,  attends  the  Sovereign  in  person  and  reports 
whether  the  trial  has  been  conducted  according  to  law,  and 
whether  such  conviction  may  be  upheld. 

For  any  important  or  complicated  case  brought  to  trial 
before  a  district  court-martial,  when  the  convening  officer 
wishes  the  court  to  have  legal  assistance  the  judge  advocate 
general  appoints  a  deputy  to  attend. 

Greneral  officers  commanding  abroad  have  power  under 
their  warrants  to  appoint  a  suitable  officer  to  act  as  Judge 
Advocate  at  any  general  or  district  court-martial  within  their 
command.  .  . 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  most  scrapulous  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  higher  military  courts  are  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  evidence.  Charges  are  first  carefully  sifted 
and  inquired  into  both  by  the  soldiers'  commanding  officer, 
and  by  the  generpi  commanding  previous  to  trial;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  are  again  carefully  considered  by 
the  general  before  confirmation,  and  are  finally  reviewed 
by  the  judge  advocate  general.  Hence  the  soldier  has 
virtually  the  protection  of  a  court  of  law  against  possible 
illegality  or  injustice,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  is 
his  sole  protection  in  that  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  superior 
courts  have  invariably  declined  to  interfere  with  military 
trials  so  long  as  the  court  is  deemed  to  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Although  the  Judge  Advocate  General  acts  as  a  final 
court  of  appeal  in  military  trials,  and  is  independent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  of  the  military  authorities,  he 
is  invested  with  no  inherent  appellate  jurisdiction.  He  has 
no  original  power  of  "  quashing  *'  any  conviction.  His  func- 
tion is  simply  that  of  an  adviser.  He  advises  either  when 
consulted,  or,  ex  proprio  motu,  that  a  conviction  cannot 
legally  stand.  But  in  practice  his  advice  is  invariably  acted 
on  by  the  military  authorities. 

2.  Tfie  Jvdge  Advocate  GreneraPs  Department  at  Home  con- 
sists of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  who,  until  quite  recently, 
has  been  a  political  officer  changing  with  the  government ;  the 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General,  a  barrister  who  is  a  per- 
manent official ;  and  a  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  who  is  a 
military  stafiT  officer,  and  who  not  only  has  experience  of 
miUtary  law,  but  supplies  the  knowledge  of  military  regula- 
tion and  usage. 

3.  The  Jvdge  Advocate  GeneroTs  Bepartm^ent  in  India ; 
and  in.  time  of  War. — By  the  terms  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  patent  it  would  appearthat  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  department  in  India,  although  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
the  proceedings  of  general  and  district  courts-martial  held  in 


.  J      quarters. 
.     fiengal. 
Madras. 

'  vBombaj. 
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India  on  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  imperial  army  are  stored 
for  the  prescribed  periods  in  his  office. 

Ifc  should  be  noted  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Q^nerars  branch  in  India  is 
composed  entirely  of  militaiy  officers  appointed  by  the  Indian  GoTem- 
ment 

Indian  Bbanch. 

1  Judge  Advocate  General  . .         . .         . .  ^  Army  head- 

1  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 

4  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  Generals 

8  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Generals, 

1  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gfreneral. . 

1  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  in  explanation  of  the  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  department  in  India,  that  not  only  have  they  a  large 
native  army  to  superintend,  but  that  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
colonies  the  examination  and  preparation  of  charges  for  courts-martial  and 
the  renew  of  the  proceedings  before  con6rmation,  are  performed  by  staff 
officers  of  the  Acyutant-General's  division,  those  duties  are  in  India  under- 
taken by  the  officers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  department. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  of  any  importance  breaking  out,  one 
or  more  judge  advocates  would  be  appointed  by  the  Crown 
or  be  deputed  by  the  J.  A.  G.  to  accompany  the  troops.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  office  of  judge  advo- 
cate is  even  more  important  in  war  than  in  peace,  as  the 
chief  officer  in  such  capacity  accompanyingan  expedition  would 
be  the  sole  adviser  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  all  questions 
of  military  law,  and  also,  if  the  necessity  arose  for  its  adoption, 
in  the  administration  of  martial  law,  either  in  an  enemy's 
country,  or  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire  where  a  state  of 
rebellion  might  exist. 

4  Setum  of  Oeneral  and  District  Cau/rts-MarticU  in  the 
Army,  from  1880. — ^The  following  is  a  return  of  the  general 
and  district  courts-martial  held  at  home  and  abroad  from 
1880  to  1891,  distinguishing  those  held  in  India  from  those 
held  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  With  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  army  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  number  of  trials  during  the  period  under  review.  As 
the  strength  of  the  British  army  in  India  may  be  roughly 
taken  as  one-third  of  the  whole  it  is  evident  that  the  propor- 
tion of  courts-martial  held  in  India  speaks  favourably  for  its 
discipline  and  behaviour. 
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PART  11. 


Gtenenl 

District 

CourU-Martial. 

Courts-Martial. 

Q^rand  total. 
(General  and  DiBtrict 

Year. 

Courts-Martial  at 

Home  and 
Oolonies. 

India. 

Home  and 
Colonies. 

India. 

home  and 
abroad. 

1880 

66 

78 

7,185 

1,591 

8,920 

1881 

80 

121 

7,429 

1,603 

9,283 

1882 

176 

79 

6,873 

1,874 

8,002 

1883 

116 

56 

5,946 

1,293 

7,411 

1884 

26                88 

6,120 

1,388 

7,617 

1885 

44      1          37 

7,684 

1,582 

9,847 

1886 

36                48 

7,547 

1,974 

9,604 

1887 

22                28 

5,593 

1,813 

7,456 

1888 

15       '           13 

6,410 

1,795 

7,233 

1889 

11                 17 

4,961 

1,541 

6,630 

1890 

10                14 

4,902 

1,846 

6,271 

1881 

15                 14 

5,126 

1,424 

6,679 

5.  The  Military  Law  governing  the  Army, — The  imperial 
anny  at  home  and  abroad  is  governed  by  the  Army  Act,  1881, 
which  since  1879  has  replaced  the  annually  passed  Mutiny 
Acts  and  Articles  of  War.  The  text  of  the  act  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  administering  it,  together  with  the  Militia  and 
Keserve  Forces  Acts  may  be  found  in  the  official  Manual  of 
Military  Law. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  description  to 
go  into  the  question  of  military  law,  but  it  may  be  shortly 
said  that  the  powers  of  a  general  court-martial  and  of  a  dis- 
trict court-martial  are  much  the  same,  except  that  the  latter 
cannot  try  an  officer  nor  award  sentences  of  death  or  penal 
seorvitade. 

5/  The  average  sentence  of  imprisonment  awarded  by  district 
cofirts-martial  is  from  two  to  three  months;  and  it  is  not  until 
a  soldier  has  been  guilty  of  repeated  breaches  of  military  dis- 
leipline,'  or  of  some  really  grave  offence,  that  he  is  more 
seriously  punished  by  a  district  court-martial,  or  sent  to  take 
Us  trial  before  a  general  oourt-lnartial. 
. . .« "6. .  Historical  Betrospect — The  office  of  judge  advocate 
general  is  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  one,  dating  firom  the 
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days  of  the  men  at  arms  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  andOusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  when  the  military  tribunals  were  presided  over 
by  legal  assessors  called  "  auditeurs,"  a  title  and  office  that  is 
still  kept  up  in  the  German  army.  We  find  that  there  was  in 
England  an  "  Advocate  General  or  Judge  Martial "  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  first  mutiny  act,  for,  in  the  "  book  of 
English  military  discipline  "  of  James  II.,  dated  1686,  the 
judge  advocate  is  directed  to  sit  at  the  hottom  of  the  court- 
martial  table;  and  in  the  articles  of  war  of  James  II.,  1688, 
Art  LI.  enacts  "In  all  criminal  cases  which  concern  the 
crown.  His  Majesties  Advocate  General  or  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  Army  shall  inform  the  court  and  prosecute  in  His 
Majesty's  behalf."  In  the  first  mutiny  act  dated  1689,  the 
judge  advocate  or  his  deputy  is  to  administer  the  oath  to 
the  members  of  a  court  -  martial  The  direction  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  to  prosecute  in  the  king's  name  was 
repeated  through  subsequent  articles  of  war  and  continued 
in  force  until  the  celebrated  Crawley  court-martial  case  in 
1868,  when  the  anomaly  of  the  same  person  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  whilst  he 
acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the  court  and  represented  the  final 
court  of  appeal  of  the  judge  advocate  general  led  to  so  much 
difficulty,  and  caused  such  a  public  outcry,  that  the  practice 
was  abolished,  and  the  representative  of  the  judge  advocate 
general  before  courts  martial  now  acts  solely  as  an  adviser  to 
the  court  and  impartial  assessor  between  the  crown  and  the 
prisoner. 

Ajkmy  Pay  Depabtmsnt. 
1.  Organization  and  Duties, 

The  Army  Pay  Department  is  administered  under  the 
orders  of  the  Financial  Secretary.^  It  was  established  from 
1st  April,  1878,  by  Boyal  Warrant  of  22nd  October,  1877. 

Previous  to  that  date  the  account  duties,  now  devolving 
upon  the  department,  had  been  allotted  to  four  different  classes 

'  It  is  in  oontemplation  to  bring  the  administration  of  the  Armj  Pay 
Department  under  the  Militarj  Department  of  the  War  Office. 
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of  officers,  having  no  common  organization  as  accountants, 
viz. : — 

(1).  Begimental  paymasters,  gazetted  to  a  regiment  or 
corps,  and  not  removable  therefrom  except  for  mis- 
conduct, or  by  exchange. 
(2).  Control  paymasters  (pay  sub-department  of  the  late 
control  department),  dealing  mainly  with  the  pay 
duties  for  staff  and  supply  services. 
(3).  Staff  officers  of  pensioners,  paying  the  army  reserve 

and  army  and  navy  pensioners. 
(4).  Adjutants  of  auxiliary  forces,  making  the  public 
disbursements  for  the  militia  and  volunteera 
By  the  formation  of  the  army  pay  department,  paymasters, 
as  members  of  a  general  service,  have  become  liable  to  move 
from  station   to  station   as   the  exigencies  of  the  service 
require.    Entrance  into  the  department  has  been  restricted 
to  officers  holding  combatant  commissions,  and  these  officers, 
by  having  in  all  cases  to  undei^o  a  period  of  probation,  are 
not  placed  in  charge  of  cash  duties  immediately  on  appoint- 
ment 

The  duties  of  the  Anny  Fay  Department  are  to  receive,  disburse,  and 
account  for  moneys  receivable  and  payable  for  military  services,  and,  when 
required,  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  raising  and  movement  of  funds,  and  in  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
moneys. 

The  ranks  assigned  to  the  officers  appointed  to  the  department  at  its 
formation  were  staff  paymaster  and  paymaster.  Staff  paymasters  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  pay  duties  of  the  military  districts — the  work  done 
by  the  old  control  paymasters — and  of  regimental  district  pay  offices, 
while  officers  of  the  rank  of  paymaster  were  generally  attached  to  corps. 

The  rank  of  chief  paymaster  was  added  from  1st  April,  1881,  and 
appointments  of  this  grade  were  made  to  the  chief  military  districts. 

Paymasters  continued  to  be  attached  to  regiments  and. battalions  until 
1889,  when  the  station  system  of  payment  was  introduced. 

2.  Station  System  in  Peace  and  on  Active  S&iirice. 

Under  the  station  system  of  payment  regimental  pay- 
masters have  been  abolished.  At  every  regimental  depdt  and 
every  important  military  station  there  is  now  an  officer  of  the 
army  pay  department,  styled  the  "  station "  paymaster,  who 
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is  charged  with  the  payment  of  all  the  corps  at  the  station  or 
within  the  area  assigned  to  the  station.  He  receives  bom 
the  War  Office  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  and  issues  weekly,  to  the  adjutant  of  each 
regiment  or  battalion  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  or  to  the  officer 
commanding  a  unit  of  other  corps,  the  amounts  required  for 
the  payment  of  such  corps.  He  also  continues  to  make  such 
payments  as  were  previously  made  directly  by  the  regi- 
mental paymaster,  such  as  deferred  pay,  lodging  money. 

The  duties  of  the  captain  of  the  troop  or  company  remain 
precisely  the  same  as  before  the  establishment  of  the  station 
system,  except  that  he  receives  the  money  required  for  his 
company  from  the  adjutant  instead  of  from  the  regimental 
paymaster.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  troop  or  company 
pay  lists  are  sent  in  to  the  station  pay  office,  and  the  pay- 
master, after  subjecting  them  to  a  preliminary  examination, 
transmits  them  to  the  War  Office,  together  with  a  general 
state  or  recapitulation  of  totals.  The  general  state  also 
contains  an  account  of  all  the  direct  disbursements  made  by 
the  paymaster.  This  monthly  general  state  with  its  subsidiary 
pay  lists  takes  the  place  of  the  half-yearly  consolidated  account 
which  the  regimental  paymaster  had  formerly  to  compile 
from  the  company  pay  lists  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

At  those  stations  which  are  the  headquaiters  of  regimental 
districts,  the  paymaster  undertakes  further  all  charges 
connected  with  militia,  volunteers,  army  reserve,  pensioners, 
and  recruiting,  belonging  to  the  regimental  district  which 
are  not  assigned  to  the  paymaster  of  the  military  district. 

At  a  station  which  is  the  headquarters  of  a  military 
district,  the  paymaster,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  station  pay  office,  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  payment  of 
and  accounting  for  all  staff  and  district  services  in  the  com- 
mand. This  is  also  the  case  at  all  foreign  stations  where  a 
paymaster  is  located. 

Every  paymaster  in  charge  of  a  pay  office  is  therefore  a  "  Station  "  Pay- 
maateor,  though  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  yary  at  different  stations. 

X 
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Station  paj  offices  maj  be  divided  uito  four  cImsos,  aooording  to  the  nfttoie 
of  the  duties :  — 

(1)  Station  pay  office — e.g.^  Fennoy,  Shomcliffe. 

(2)  Station  and  regimental  dep6t  pay  office — 0.^7.,  Chichester,  Norwich. 

(3)  Station  and  district  pay  office — 0^.,  Portsmouth,  Malta. 

(4)  Station,  regimental  dep6t,  and  district  pay  office — 0.^.,Tork,  Belfast. 
At  the  more  important  stations,  where  the  financial  work  is  considerable, 

the  station  paymaster  has  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  junior  officers  of 
the  Department. 

The  routine  work  of  the  pay  offices  is  performed  by  a  staff  of  clerks,  the 
majority  of  whom  belong  either  to  the  corps  of  nulitaiy  staff  clerks,  or 
are  regimental  pa3rmaster-sergeants,  who  are  an  expiring  class,  and  a  relic  of 
the  old  regimental  system  of  payment.  An  army  pay  corps  of  clerks  has  now 
been  formed,  from  which  the  whole  staff  will,  in  future,  be  proyided.  In 
some  offices  civilians  are  also  employed. 

Active  Service, — The  system  of  payment  by  paymasters  in 
charge  of  stations,  who  are  responsible  for  the  supply  of  funds 
to,  and  the  rendering  the  accounts  of  all  the  troops  quartered 
within  the  station  area,  has  in  recent  years  been  always 
resorted  to  in  time  of  war,  when  paymasters  have  been  taken 
away  from  their  regiments  and  battalions,  and  have  been 
located  at  such  centres  as  the  officer  in  command  deemed 
most  desirable  for  financial  purposes. 

The  number  and  position  of  all  military  chests  and  pay 
offices  required  in  the  theatre  of  war  will  be  decided  by  the 
military  authorities.  If  considered  advisable  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  an  officer  of  the  finance  branch  of  the  War  Office 
will  be  specially  appointed  to  direct  the  finance  duties  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  and  to  act  as  financial  adviser  to  the 
general  commanding.  He  will  superintend  the  duties  of  the 
treasury  chest,  and  will  conduct,  so  far  as  is  possible  locally, 
an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  army.  His  office  will 
be  at  the  base  of  operations  or  at  such  other  station  as  the 
general  commanding  may  think  most  convenient. 

3.  System  of  Payments,  Supply  of  Funds,  and  Inspection. 

All  payments  on  accoimt  of  army  services  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  financial  instruo- 
tions  issued  for  the  guidance  of  paymasters. 

The  paymaster  gives  every  assistance  in  supplying  cash  in 
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lieu  of  cheques,  whenever  this  course  is  the  more  convenient 
for  the  regimental  officers  who  pay  the  men:  it  is  very 
important  that  the  onerous  financial  duties  of  the  officers 
should  not  occupy  more  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
nor  hinder  their  performance  of  their  more  professional 
duties. 

Paymenis  for  Staff  and  Dutrici  Services. — ^Claims  on 
account  of  supply,  transport,  ordnance  store,  and  Boyal 
Engineer  services,  are  forwarded  to  the  pajrmaster  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  district  for  examination  and 
payment.  That  officer  also  pays  all  contractors*  bills,  all 
bills  for  purchases,  hire  of  labour,  transport,  &c.,  and  claims 
for  rents,  rates,  and  taxes.  At  home  stations  claims  amount- 
ing to  £100  and  upwards,  and  claims  under  JEIOO,  if  on 
account  of  a  purchase  of  £100  and  upwards,  are  forwarded  to 
the  War  Office  for  examination  and  payment.  All  claims 
have  to  be  certified  by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
and  the  paymaster  is  furnished  by  the  general  officer  com- 
manding with  a  list  of  those  officers  who  are  authorised  to 
certify  claims  for  payment,  or  to  certify  to  the  receipt  of 
animals,  supplies,  or  stores. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  requisite  check  upon  claims  sent 
to  a  pay  office  for  payment,  the  officer  who  passes  the  claims 
has  to  transmit  a  list  of  them,  under  a  separate  cover,  to  the 
paymaster. 

Army  Agents, — It  will  be  noticed  from  the  Army  List 
that  under  each  regiment  is  given  the  name  of  a  firm  of 
agents.  The  regulations  provide  that  a  r^mental  officer 
serving  at  home  or  abroad  (except  India)  may  receive  his 
pay  either  from  the  regimental  agent,  or  from  the  station 
paymaster,  as  he  may  elect.  Most  officers  elect  to  draw  their 
pay  through  the  agents,  keeping  running  or  banking  accounts 
with  them,  upon  which  they  draw  to  suit  their  convenience. 
All  the  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  and  all  ranks  of  the 
Household  Troops,  except  travelling  allowances,  are  issued 
and  charged  by  the  agents. 

The  pay  of  a  regimental  officer  is  issuable  monthly  in 

x2 
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advance,  provided  he  is  effective  and  entitled  to  pay  on  the 
first  dtiy  of  the  month  for  which  the  advance  is  made.  Com- 
manding officers  forward  to  the  agents,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month,  a  return  of  all  ofl&cers  drawing  pay  from  the 
agents  who  are  effective  on  that  date.  Until  the  receipt  of 
this  return  the  agents  do  not  issue,  except  at  their  own  risk, 
the  pay  of  any  regimental  ofiicer.  The  agents  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  from  the  War  Office  on  an  estimate  prepared 
and  sent  in  by  the  21st  of  the  preceding  month,  and  render  a 
quarterly  account  to  that  department. 

The  agents  also  issue  the  pay  and  allowances,  except 
travelling  allowances,  of  officers  of  the  general  staff  and 
departments  at  home  stations.  At  foreign  stations  issues  are 
made  by  the  district  paymaster.  The  pay  of  staff  and 
departmental  officers  is  issued  monthly  in  arrear.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  general  officer  commanding,  and  the 
senior  officer  of  each  department  in  each  district  at  home. 
Bend  in  to  the  agents  returns  showing,  respectively,  all 
officers  of  the  general  staff  and  departments  serving  within 
the  district.  A  quarterly  account  is  rendered  by  the  agents 
to  the  War  Office. 

Army  agents  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A  contract  has  been  concluded  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
from  1st  January,  1892,  under  which  the  three  firms  of 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  Holt  and  Co.,  and  Sir  Charles  R. 
M'Grigor,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  have  been  appointed  army  agents 
under  guarantee,  a  substantial  security  being  given  by  each 
firm.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.  also  make  the  payments  of  the 
effects  of  deceased  soldiers. 

Supply  of  Funds, — At  home  funds  are  obtained  by  means 
of  drafts  on  the  Paymaster-General,  issued  by  the  War  Office 
and  negotiable  through  bankers.  Abroad  funds  are  supplied 
by  the  paymaster  in  charge  of  the  treasury  chest,  in  accordance 
with  the  treasury  chest  regulations. 

A  paymaster  acting  as  treasury  chest  officer  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  i*aising,  holding,  and  paying  under  proper 
authority  the  money  required  for  every  branch  of  the  public 
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service  abroad.  Funds  are  eihher  obtained  loeally  in  exchange 
for  bills  drawn  by  the  paymaster  and  treasury  chest  officer  on 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  or  specie 
is  transmitted  from  this  country. 

Inspection. — A  system  of  local  inspection  at  frequent 
intervals,  but  not  at  fixed  dates,  has  been  established. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  pay  duties  at  the  headquarters 
of  a  military  district^  who  is  generally  a  chief  paymaster 
or  a  senior  staff  paymaster,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inspecting  annually,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  accounts  of  the  various  station  pay  offices  in 
the  command.  The  accounts  of  the  district  paymaster  are 
as  a  i*ule  inspected  by  a  member  of  the  finance  branch  of 
the  War  Office. 

4.  Ilhstrations, 

The  working  of  the  system  of  payment  and  the  method 
of  supplying  funds  for  regimental  services  may  be  briefly 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  practice  in  the  infantry. 

On  a  battalion  arriving  at  a  new  station,  the  adjutant  at 
once  places  himself  in  communication  with  the  station  pay- 
master in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  men.  In  the  case  of  a  detached  company,  squadron^  or 
other  unit,  the  officer  commanding  communicates  directly 
with  the  station  paymaster,  who  will  supply  him  with  the 
necess^y  funds. 

The  ordinary  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  infantry  the  company  officer  forwards  to  the  adjutant  weekly 
reqtuntions  for  the  cash  required  for  the  payment  of  his  men.  The  adjutant 
compiles  and  forwards  to  the  station  paymaster  a  weekly  requisition  for  the  cash 
required  for  the  whole  battalion,  showing  each  company  separately.  At  home 
stations  the  paymaster  compiles  about  the  middle  of  each  month  a  cash  esti- 
mate which  he  sends  in  to  the  War  Office,  and  that  department  issues  to  him 
weekly  drafts  on  the  paymaster-general  in  accordance  with  his  estimate. 
Bach  draft  when  received  by  the  paymaster  is  paid  in  by  him  to  the  public 
banking  account  which  is  opened  by  the  paymaster,  usually  with  some  local 
bank.  At  foreign  stations  funds  are  drawn  from  the  treasury  chest,  of  which 
the  paymaster  is  the  custodian. 

The  paymaster  issues  to  the  adjutant,  generally  by  cheque,  or  in  cash 
should  this  method  prove  more  convenient,  the  money  required  for  the  pay- 
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menfc  of  the  battalion.  This  money  is  dittribnted  bjthe  adjutant  among  the 
▼arious  company  officers,  who  use  it  to  pay  the  men.  The  men  are  paid 
weekly  in  arrear  in  the  presence  of  an  officer.  In  making  cash  payments  to 
the  men  the  company  officer  takes  care  to  issue  only  so  much  as  the  soldier 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  clear  during  the  month,  after  taking  into  account 
all  the  stc^pages  which  will  appear  against  him.  A  daily  record  of  mesoing, 
and  of  cash  paid  to,  or  on  account  of  the  soldier  is  kept  in  the  pay  and  mess 
sheet  (Army  Form  N.  1604). 

A  ledger  account  is  kept  in  duplicate  for  each  man  on  Army  Form  K. 
1506.  These  forms  are  known  as  the  company  "  pay  list "  and  **  duplicate 
pay  list,"  and  are  completed  at  the  end  of  each  month,  when  the  men  are 
settled  with  by  the  officer  commanding.  Each  soldier  signs  his  account  in 
the  "  duplicate  pay  list,"  and  the  two  forms  are  sent  to  the  adjutant  for 
transmission  to  the  station  paymaster  not  later  than  the  4th  of  the  following 
month.  The  paymaster  examines  the  pay  lists,  and,  after  making  any  neces- 
sary disallowances,  returns  the  "  duplicate  "  to  the  officer  commanding,  and 
transmits  the  **  pay  list "  to  the  War  Office  as  a  rouoher  to  his  genenl  state, 
into  which  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements  shown  by  the  company  pay 
list  are  carried. 

The  paymaster  keeps  a  separate  ledger  account  with  erery  company  officer, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  adrances,  or  imprests  of  cash  are  duly  ac- 
counted for,  and  that  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  his  snb-aooountants  are 
kept  as  small  as  possible.  Sub-accountants  in  applyiug  for  advances  have 
to  make  allowance  for  the  balance  of  cash  in  their  hands. 

Regimental  payments  which  do  not  pass  through  the  company  pay  list, 
such  as  command  pay,  extra  duty  pay,  mess,  lodging  and  fuel  and  light  allow- 
anoes  of  officers,  and  deferred  pay  of  men,  are  made  direot  by  the  station 
paymaster  and  charged  in  his  general  state.  In  the  case  of  a  battalion  the 
adjutant  prepares  monthly  a  Toucher  for  the  regimental  allowances,  and  col- 
lects the  receipts  of  the  officers  concerned.  The  paymaster  forwards  to  the 
adjutant  a  separate  cheque  for  the  amount  due  to  eaoh  officer. 

The  pay  of  the  Household  regiments  is  issued  by  the  army  agents ;  the 
quartermaster  renders  the  accounts  to  the  agents. 

The  system  for  the  caralry  is  much  the  same  as  for  the  infantry. 

Tlie  commanding  officer  of  a  battery,  or  of  a  company,  Boyal  Artilleiy, 
Boyal  Engineers,  or  Army  Serrioe  Corps,  keeps  his  account,  and  obtains  the 
necessary  moneys  from  the  paymaster  direct. 

The  pay  or  wages  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Yarious  departments,  are  as  a 
rule  issued  by  the  officers  under  whom  they  are  immediately  serving.  These 
officers  receive  imprests  from  the  district  paymaster,  just  as  a  company  officer 
does  for  the  payment  of  his  men,  and  account  for  their  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture in  a  monthly  pay  list. 

AiynY  Veterinary  Department. 

1.  Origin  and  Development. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eoyal  Veterinary 
College  in  London  in  1792,  there  were  no  veterinary  surgeons 
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in  the  army,  the  horses  being  attended  to,  when  sufifering  from 
disease  or  accident,  by  the  regimental  farriers,  and  sometimes 
the  surgeons  were  called  upon  to  render  aid.  Early  in  this 
century,  consequently  upon  the  heavy  losses  occurring 
among  army  horses,  veterinary  surgeons  were  appointed  to 
cavalry  regiments,  to  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  to  the  Koyal 
Wagon  Train.  They  entered  with  the  relative  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. Each  cavalry  regiment  had  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but 
the  Boyal  Artillery  had  only  two  or  three  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  after  which  the  number  allowed  for  that  corps 
was  considerably  increased,  while  each  battalion  of  the  newly- 
formed  Military  Train  was  allowed  one.  With  the  abolition 
of  the  East  India  Company  after  the  Mutiny,  the  number  was 
still  further  augmented ;  owing  to  more  imperial  troops  being 
sent  to  that  country,  and  the  local  veterinary  service  being  no 
longer  maintained 

In  1878  the  regimental  system  was  abolished — except  in 
the  household  cavalry  regiments — and  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment constituted.  All  the  veterinary  officers  were  then  put 
upon  a  general  roster  for  foreign  service,  save  those  in  the 
household  cavalry. 

2.  Present  Organization  and  Duties. 

A  few  minor  changes  have  taken  place  since  1878, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  constitution  of  the  veterinary  de- 
partment is  as  follows : — 

A  dizeetor-genenJ,  with  the  nak  of  Teterinary-colonel. 

Sight  adminiBtntiTe  Teterinarj  offioen  with  the  nuik  of  Teterioary- 
lieutenant-ooloDel. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  executiFe  ▼eterinai7  officers  with  the  rank  of 
Tetennaxy-major,  Teterinaiy-captain,  and  yeterinAry-lieutenant.' 

The  director-general  ia  the  administratiTe  head  of  the  departmoit.  He 
it  an  officer  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  arm  j,  transacting  his  business  at 
the  War  Office. 

At  home  the  administratiYe  Tctertnary  ofllcers  caUed  district  Teterinarj 
officers,  four  in  number,  are  stationed  at  London,  Aldershot,  Woolwich,  and 
Dublin  (for  Ireland). 

1  For  rules  as  to  first  appointments  to  the  Army  Veterinary  Department, 
•ee  chap,  xriii. 
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The  district  yeterinaiy  officer  bae  the  general  adminiBtratiTe  Toterinarj 
BuperriBion  of  the  district  or  armj  corps  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  is  an 
officer  of  the  district  headquarters  staff,  ayailahle  at  the  call  of  the  genecal 
commanding,  for  reference  or  advice  on  all  points  connected  with  his  depart- 
ment. Under  the  instructions  of  the  director-general,  and  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  general  officer  commanding,  he  personallj  superintends  all  the  reterinajry 
duties  of  his  diridon  or  district.  His  duties  include  frequent  inspection  of 
the  horses  or  other  animals  employed,  stables,  camps,  forage,  and  all 
departmental  details  in  his  charge.  The  results  of  these. inspections  are 
systematically  embodied  in  a  report  forwarded  to  the  director-generaL 

The  ezecutiye  yeterinary  officers  perform  their  duties  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  director-general  and  district  yeterinary  officers  of  their 
districts  or  divisions.  A  yeterinary  officer  is  attached  to  each  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  also  performs  veterinary  duties  for  other  units  at  the  station 
where  he  may  be.  Veterinary  officers  are  posted  to  stations  occupied  by  other 
mounted  corps. 

Executive  veterinary  officers  have  the  control  of  the  in- 
firmary stables  or  sick  lines,  pharmacies,  and  forges  ;  and  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers -and  men  employed  therein.  In 
addition  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  lame 
horses  or  other  animals,  one  of  their  most  important  duties  is 
the  prevention  of  disease,  by  the  avoidance  or  removal  of  pre- 
disposing causes  and  the  adoption  of  the  most  approved 
.lanitary  measures  in  the  barrack  stables  or  camp  lines. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  veterinary  officers  are  required 
to  give  very  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  forage 
supplied,  and  to  the  general  ventilation  of  the  stables,  and 
their  advice  and  suggestion  on  these  matters  always  receive 
full  attention  from  commanding  officers. 

With  regaKl  to  shoeing,  this  service  is  carried  on  regi- 
mentally  as  to  supply  of  shoes,  nails,  and  tools,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horses'  feet,  and  the  periodical  renewal  of  shoes ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  shoeing  is  conducted,  and  the 
proper  instruction  of  farriers  and  shoeing  smiths,  are  matters 
for  which  the  veterinary  officer  is  directly  responsible — the 
patterns  of  shoes  being  arranged  by  the  director-general  of 
the  department,  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  throughout  the 
army. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  a  departmental  officer, 
the  veterinary  officer  has  to  conduct  his  duties  with  a  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  regimental  oystem, 
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in  order  to  ensure  a  successful  result,  and  in  their  turn  r^- 
mental  officers  look  to  and  support  him  as  a  valued  assistant 
and  adviser. 

This  consideration  leads  to  a  remark  on  an  innovation  of 
recent  introduction  affecting  the  official  position  of  veterinary 
officers,  and  which  endows  them  with  a  militaiy,  in  addition 
to  their  professional  title.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the 
forgoing  how  constantly  they  are  in  the  position  of  having 
to  give  orders  to  soldiers.  Those  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  the  service  well  know  how  much  an  officer's  duties  in  this 
respect  are  facilitated  when  he  is  recognized  by  the  troops 
under  a  military  title,  which  gives  weight  and  force  to  his 
orders  and  suggestions,  and  commands  respect  and  attention, 
This  new  regulation,  therefore  has  proved  most  beneficial  to 
the  mounted  corps  of  the  army. 

Tk0  8ff9iem  im  India. — ^In  India,  one  of  the  four  adminiBtratiye  ofBoers 
stationed  in  that  country  is  selected  as  local  chief,  with  the  designation  of 
principal  Teterinaiy  officer  to  the  forces.  He  is  stationed  at  Simla.  An 
administratiTe  inspecting  yeterinarj  officer  is  posted  to  each  presidency. 
The  duties  of  thwe  officers  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  adminiitratiYe 
officers  at  home. 

ExeoutiTe  Teterinary  officers  are  not  attached  to  regiments  as  at  home,  but 
are  posted  to  station  veterinary  hospitals.  From  these  stations  they  yisit 
out-lying  charges  periodioaUy,  or  at  other  times  when  their  serrices  are 
required. 

Duties  an  Active  Service. — In  the  field,  the  principal 
veterinary  officer  will  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  general 
of  communications,^  and  will  direct  and  be  responsible  for 
all  veterinary  arrangements  connected  with  the  army. 

AdministratiTe  yeterinary  officers  wiU  also  be  attached  one  to  each 
infantry  dirision,  one  to  the  cavalry  division,  one  to  the  line  of  communi- 
cations, one  to  the  base,  one  to  the  sick  horse  hospital,  and  one  to  the  remount 
dep6t.  I^ese  officers  will  arrange  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  executive 
yeterinary  officers,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  principal  yeterinary 
officer. 

Executive  veterinary  officers  wiU  be  posted  for  duty  generaUy,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  army.  Each  officer  will  have  on  charge 
a  pair  of  field  panniers  fitted  with  a  complete  assortment  of  medicines  and 
instruments  and  surgical  stores. 

'  See  '*  Regulations  for  Bupply  of  an  Army  in  the  field,  kc.** 
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The  administntiye  yeterinary  officer  at  the  base  will  he  in  charge  of  the 
rtierre  stores  of  yeterinary  medicines  and  appliances,  and  wiU  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  forwarding  supplies  to  the  front  on  requisition  as  required. 
Expense  stores  will  also  be  kept  at  the  principal  depdts  along  the  line  of 
oommunicationfl. 

A  Teterinary  officer  will  be  appointed  to  act  ae  sanitary  officer,  and  will 
superintend  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  all  animals,  as  weU  as 
carefully  inspect  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  general  condition  and  free- 
dom from  contagious  diseases. 

The  Teterinary  department  in  the  field  will  furnish  reports  and  returns 
as  to  the  health,  sickness,  casualties,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  animals 
employed  ;  will  see  to  the  supply  of  horse-shoes  and  nails,  as  well  as  field 
forges ;  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  quality  of  the  longe,  and  do  erery- 
ibing  possible  to  maintifcin  the  effidenoj  of  the  horsee  and  other  animals  in 
use* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Supply  of  Offiobbs  to  the  Armt. 

In  this  chapter  the  various  channels  through  which  com- 
missions in  the  army  are  obtained  by  candidates,  and  appoint- 
ments to  certain  branches  thereof  are  conferred  on  officers, 
will  be  indicated.  Regulations  on  this  subject  are  necessarily' 
modified  from  time  to  time;  the  latest  can  always  be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  proper  quarter,  that  is,  for 
the  Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  Cavaliy  an^  Infantry, 
to  the  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards,  War  Office;  for 
the  Royal  Marines,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  for 
the  several  departments,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War ;  and  for  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

1.  Boyal  ArtUUry, 

CSommiMioiiB  in  the  Boyml  ArtiUerj  nmj  be  olyteined  m  f oUowi  :— 

(a)  Tkr<mgh  ike  Royal  MilUmy  Academy,^  WMwiek.  The  ouididate 
moBt  be  British  bom  or  a  natufmlued  Britiah  subject.  The  ezamiiiAtioiui, 
which  are  held  twice  a  jear,  are  oompetitiTe,  the  number  of  Taoandes  Tarying 
according  to  demand ;  limits  of  age  16  to  18.  Candidates  are  required  to 
pass  (i)  a  "preliminary,"  and  (ii)  a "  further"  examination. 

Prriiminary  examinations,'  which  are  not  oompetittTe,  are  held  in  the 
montiiB  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  of  each  jear  by  the 
Civil  Serrice  Comminioners,  to  whom  intending  oandidateB  should  H>ply. 
A  candidate  should  be  14  years  of  age  or  over,  and  may  haye  any  number 
of  trials. 

Succcisful  candidates  in  the  further  examination  join  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy  on  certain  terms  of  annual  payment.  The  sons  of  naval  and 
military  officers  pay  smaller  contributions  than  those  of  civilians  and  in 
proportion  to  rank.    Queen's  cadets  pay  no  contributions. 

*  The  various  educational  establishments  are  further  alluded  to  in  chap. 

XXV. 

'  The  system  of  holding  "  preliminary  *'  examinations  wiU,  itis  understood, 
be  abandoned. 
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For  the  ten  yean,  1882-1891,  the  average  number  of  competitors  for  each 
year  was  411,  and  the  average  number  of  yacandes  128,  or  3*3  candidates  for 
each  vacancy. 

(li)  Through  the  Militia,     For  conditions  see  reguLiktions. 

(c)  When,  owing  to  an  unusual  number  of  vacancies,  officers  are  urgently 
required,  the  plan  of  giving  a  certain  number  of  direct  commissions  to 
cundidates  who  are  successful  at  a  special  examination  for  the  purpose  has 
been  resorted  to  with  good  results. 

(d)  From  the,  Colonie*.  One  commission  is  offered  annually  to  cadets 
from  the  Boyal  Military  College,  Kingston,  Canada. 

.  -  (s)  From  the  raJ»Jb«.— Comxhissions  are  given  as  quartermasters  and  riding- 
masters,  and  as  lieutenant  in  the  district  staff.  The  possession  of  a  first-o'ass 
certificate  of  education  is  a  necessary  qualification.  On  appointment  each 
receives  £100  for  outfit. 


2.  Boyal  JEngineers. 

Commissions  in  the  Boyal  Engineers  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Through  the  Boyal  Military  Academy,  under  the  same  regulations 
as  given  above  for  the  Boyal  Artillery.  After  the  bifurcation  at  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  course,  those  cadets  who 
have  elected  for  engineers  (the  number  being  limited  according  to  the 
vacancies  available)  receive  a  special  further  training  of  a  year,  and  then  on 
passing  the  final  examination  are  commissioned  in  the  Boyal  Engineers  and 
join  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham^  where  they  undergo 
further  training  for  about  two  years. 

(b)  One  commission  is  offered  annually  to  cadets  from  the  Boyal  Military 
College,  Kingston,  Canada. 

(c)  In  certain  oases  when  officers  have  been  required  for  the  corps,  special 
examinations  were  held  and  commissions  given  direct  to  successful  candidates. 
Also  at  such  times  some  commissions  were  given  to  students  from  the 
Cooper's  Hill  Indian  Civil  Service  Engineering  College,  on  the  nomination 
of  Uie  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  to  students  from  the  Chartered 
Universities  of  Colonies,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Colonial  Governments. 

(d)  From  the  ranks : — ^to  warrant  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
under  40  years  of  age,  as  lieutenant  in  the  coast  battalion,  quartermaster  and 
riding-master.    On  appointment  each  receives  £100  for  outfit. 

3.  Cavalry  and  Infantry. 

Commissions  in  cavalry  and  infantry  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — 

(a)  Through  the  Moyal  Military  CoUege,  Sandhurst.  The  conditions 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  admiuion  to  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  with  the  eiception  that  the  limits  of  age  are  from  17 
to  19  for  the  "  further  "  examinations,  and  for  West  India  regiments  candi- 
dates will  be  admitted  up  to  the  age  of  23,  till  July,  1898 ;  22,  till  July,  1894 ; 
and   21,  after  July,   1894;  also  for  the  "further"  examination  a  lower 
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standard  is  accepted.  Queen's  cadets,^  honorary  Queen's  cadets,  Indian 
cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honour,  after  passing  the  preliminaiy  examination 
have  only  a  qualifying  entrance  examination  to  pass,  and  are  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boyal  Military  College.  Queen's  cadets  and  Indian  cadets 
enjoy  special  pecuniary  advantages  while  there.  The  course  of  instructi<m 
lasts  18  months,  divided  into  three  terms,  and  consists  entirely  of  military 
subjects.  Candidates  have  to  state  beforehand  whether  they  desire  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry  or  the  infantry ;  the  competition  for  the  latter  is  the  more  severe. 

On  passing  the  Anal  examination  the  cadets  are  commissioned  as  vacancies 
occur. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  their  service,  officers  are  reported  upon  annually 
by  the  three  senior  officers  of  the  corps,  who  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
their  retention  in  the  service  is  desirable  and  likely  to  be  advantageous.* 

For  the  ten  years,  1882-81,  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Boyal  Biilitaiy  College  has  averaged  885  a  year,  while  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies has  averaged  244  a  year,  or  8*6  candidates  for  eyeiy  yacancy. 

(Jb)  Through  the  MHitxa. — For  conditions  see  regulations.' 

(c)  Through  the  Univertitiee* — The  limits  of  age  are  17  to  22  for  students 
who  haye  passed  the  specified  examinations,  and  17  to  23  for  graduates. 

Eyery  successful  university  candidate  must,  unless  he  already  holds  a 
commission  in  the  militia  or  volunteer  force,  be  attached  as  a  supernumerary 
officer  to  one  or  other  of  these  services  to  learn  his  drill  and  obtain  the 
necessary  certificate,  and  qualify  in  military  subjects  at  the  biennial  militia 
"  competitiye  "  examinations. 

(<l)  Through  the  Colonial  Milita/ry  Forces  and,  from  Colonial  Univertiiiee, 
— ^Under  certain  conditions  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantiy  of  the 
line  are  granted  to  officers  {bond  flde  colonists)  of  the  local  military  forces  of 
certain  colonies,  vii. : — 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 

South  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

■     -  -  ■  ■       > 

^  Queen's  cadets  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  sons  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  marines,  and  permanent  colonial 
military  forces  or  irregular  troops  when  acting  with,  or  in  support  of,  the 
regular  forces  in  the  field,  who  have  fallen  in  action,  or  have  diea  of  wounds 
received  in  action,  or  of  disease  contracted  abroad,  and  who  have  left  their 
families  in  reduced  circumstances.  Queen's  cadets  are  granted  an  educa- 
tional allowance  of  £40  a  year,  tenable  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Military  Secretary,  War  Office. 

Honorary  Queen's  cadets  are  appointed  from  the  sons  of  officers  of  the 
British  army,  Indian  army,  royal  navy  or  marines,  killed  in  action  or  wlio 
have  died  of  wounds  or  disease  contracted  on  service  before  an  enemy.  Also 
from  sons  of  officers  of  the  British  and  Indian  armies  who  have  attained 
the  rank  of  major  or  lieutenant-colonel,  and  have  performed  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service.  Honorary  Queen's  (»dets  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as 
Queen's  cadets,  but  receive  no  pecuniary  advantage. 

Indian  cadets  are  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council  from  sons  of  persons  who  have  served  in  India  in  the  military  or  civil 
service  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  East  India  Company.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Military  Seoretaiy,  India  Office. 

'  Q.B.,  sect,  v.,  para.  84.  '  See  regulations  issued  with  A.O. 
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Victoria,  Cape  of  Qoo4  Hope. 

Canada,  Tasmania,  and 

The  Bojal  Malta  Militia. 

The  regulations  also  provide  for  the  grant  of  commiBsionB  to  candidates 
from  the  University  of  Malta,  and  from  the  chartered  universities  of  Colonies 
not  having  a  Military  College.  Two  oommisbions  are  offered  annually  to 
students  from  the  Boyal  Military  College,  Kingston,  Canada. 

(0)  From  the  ranks — as  quartermaster,  and  riding-master.  These  receive 
an  outfit  allowance  of  £160  for  cavalry  and  £100  for  infantry.  Commissions 
are  also  given  as  2nd  lieutenants,  the  outfit  allowances  each  year  being 
limited  in  number. 

4.  Army  Service  Corps} 

Officers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  are  combatant  officers  of  the  army, 
and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Boyal  Warrant,  first  commissions  may  be  given 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  governing  appointment  to  the  cavaliy 
and  infantry,  but  as  a  rule  appointments  are  only  made  from  unmarried 
officers  actually  serving  upon  the  active  list  of  the  army  and  Boyal  Marines, 
and  ha?ing  certain  qualifying  commissioned  service.  Officers  serving  with 
the  Indian  staff  corps  are  not  eligible. 

Officers  join  (as  a  rule  at  Aldershot)  on  probation  for  one  year.  They 
have  to  pass  a  course  of  instruction  lasting  from  8  to  6  months,  after  complet- 
ing which  they  are  available  (if  recommended)  for  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 
Should  the  exigencies  of  the  service  so  require,  captains  and  subalterns  may  be 
"  attached  "  to  the  Army  Service  Corps  for  a  period  of  five  years  for  duty,  in 
which  case  they  receive  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  officers  of  like  rank  on 
the  permanent  list  of  the  coi^. 

5.  Royal  Marines} 

Admission  to  Boyal  Marine  Artillery  and  Light  Infantry  as  2nd  lieu* 
tenants  ia  offered  to  the  candidates  in  order  of  merit  at  the  open  oompetittve 
exsminations  for  adnussion  to  the  B.  M.  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  B.  M. 
College,  Sandhurst.  Second  lieutenants  on  appointment  are  required  to 
enter  on  a  course  of  study  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  begin- 
ning on  the  1st  October  in  each  year.  ^ 

6.  Chaplain^  Department 

For  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  forces  in  the  Church  of  England, 
a  candidate  must  have  been  three  yean  in  priest's  orders  and  his  age  must 
not  exceed  86  years. 

On  nomination  he  will  be  required  to  serve  for  one  year  as  a  probationary 
chaplain  at  some  military  station  under  an  army  chaplain,  who  will  report 
on  his  qualifications. 


'  See  Horse  Ouards,  W.O.  circular,  dated  June,  1892. 

'  Admiralty  C^rouUu*.    See  also  the  end  of  chaps,  viii.  and  xiL 
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7.  Army  Medical  DepartmeifU} 

OHididfttet  for  oommiMioiu  as  madieal  ufficer  mmt  be  between  21  and 
28  yean  of  age.  An  open  competition  Ib  held  geneiallj  twiee  a  year. 
Boooeaif  al  oandidatea  are  first  appointed  as  surgeons  on  probation,  daring 
wbiob  time  they  undergo  a  special  eourse  of  instruction  at  the  Army  Medical 
School,  Netley  (usually  about  four  months).  After  passing  out  of  Netley 
they  are  oonmiissioned  as  surgeon-lieutenant,  and  are  attached  to  the  I)ep6t 
and  Training  School,  Aldershot,  for  instruction  in  ambulance  and  medical 
staff  corps  wort:,  before  taking  up  their  medical  duties. 

8.  Army  Veterinary  Department* 

Application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Director-Q-eneral,  Army  Yeterinaiy 
Bepaitment,  War  Office ;  limits  of  age  are  21  and  26  yean,  except  in  special 
cases.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried.  Soooessf  ul  candidates  are  appointed 
yeterinaiy  officen  on  probation  for  six  months,  after  which,  if  recommended 
they  reoeire  oonmiissions  as  reterinaiy-lieutenant. 

9.  Army  Pay  Department} 

Appointments  to  this  department  are  conferred  upon  combatant  officers 
of  the  regular  forces  within  certain  limits  of  age  and  serrice.  Application  is 
made  through  the  officer  commanding  the  applicant's  regiment,  who  furnishes 
a  confidential  report  upon  the  qualification  of  the  officer  to  undertake  financial 
duties.  A  candidate  when  selected  is  attached  to  a  pay  office  for  instruc- 
tion, and  from  time  to  time  is  reported  on.  At  the  end  of  his  probaition  he 
is  examined  before  a  board  of  offioen  of  the  army  pay  department.  If  found 
competent  to  serre  in  the  department,  he  continues  to  serre  in  it  on  his  com- 
batant commission  for  6  yean,  after  which,  if  he  elects  to  remain  in  the 
department,  he  must  resign  his  combatant  comnussion  and  be  commissioned 
as  a  paymaster. 

10«  Ordnanu  Stare  Department} 

The  qualifications  are  briefly  a  minimum  of  Atc  years  commisrioned 
sernce  in  the  army  or  Boyal  Marines,  preference  being  giyen  in  a  certain 
defined  order  i  ofiloen  Join  on  probation  lor  one  y4 


11.  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Indian  staff  corps,  admission 
thereto  was  offered  exdusirely  to  officen  of  British  regiments,  under  certain 
precise  regulations  as  to  qualifications.    The  Army  Order  of  0th  March, 

^  Begulations  issued  with  A.O. 

*  Beiculations  issued  with  A.O. 

*  Q.B.,  sect.  T.,  paras.  78  to  85,  and  Hoyal  Warrant  for  Pay,  &c.,  arts.  881 
to  885. 

*  Q.B.,  sect.  T.»  sub-sect.  6,  and  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  kn,,  arts.  290  to 
294. 
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1891,  subsequently  amended  by  that  of  1st  September,  1892,  introduced  a 
scheme  for  direct  appointmeut,  and  other  considerable  changes  in  the  system 
of  admission :  the  latest  regulations  on  the  subject  should  be  always  referred 
to  by  those  interested. 

The  general  effect  of  the  existing  regulation  is  that  a  oertain  nomber  of 
appointments  to  the  Indian  staff  corps  are  offered  to  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Boyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Queen's  cadets  (British  and 
Indian),  and  honorary  Queen's  cadets  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  hare  the  option  of  accepting  these  appointments  to  the 
staff  corps,  and  the  remaining  available  yaoancies  are  allotted  to  successful 
candidates  in  order  of  merit;  who,  thereafter,  complete  their  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Boyal  Military  College.  Militia  and  unirersity  candidates 
for  the  army  are  also  eligible,  but  will  not  be  so  after  the  1st  January,  1895. 
Officers  who  entered  the  army  before  the  1st  September,  1892,  remain  eligible 
for  the  staff  corps  to  "  such  extent  as  may  be  determined,"  and  under  regu- 
lations yeiy  similar  to  those  obtaining  before  March,  1891 ;  but  officers 
entering  the  army  after  the  1st  September,  1892,  will  be  admitted  only  as 
"  from  time  to  time  required  *to  supplement  the  direct  supply  from  Sand- 
hurst."  It  is,  howey^r,  expressly  provided  that  '*  any  officer  of  the  British 
army  who  may  show  exceptional  qualifications  for  service  in  India  "  may  be 
spedally  selected  for  the  Indian  staff  corps.  Exchange,  also,  is  permitted 
between  an  officer  of  the  British  service  and  one  of  the  staff  corps  under 
oertain  conditions  which  embrace  qualification  for  staff  employ  under  Indian 
regulations,  and. that  immediate  employment  is  available. 

The  successful  candidates  for  direct  appointment,  after  their  final  ex- 
amination at  Sandhurst,  are  gaxetted  second  lieutenants  on  the  imattached 
list  of  the  British  Army,  are  sent  to  India,  serve  a  year  with  a  British  regi- 
ment, and  are  then  admitted  to  the  vtaff  corps  and  appointed  to  a  native 
regiment.  The  regulations  prescribe  the  conditions  for  the  officer's  subse- 
quent retention  or  promotion  in  the  service,  which  depend  in  part  on  his 
passing  examinations  in  the  native  languages. 

12.  General  Staff  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies} 

The  qualifications  for  service  on  the  staff  of  the  army  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  are :  A  minimum  of  service  in  the  regular  army  or  Royal  Marines 
of  four  years,  to  have  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  Staff  College  or  to 
hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  or  to  be  of  proved  ability  on  the  staff 
in  the  field. 

For  appointment  to  the  persoinU  staff  of  general  officers,  an  officer 
who  has  not  the  staff  college  certificate  is  required  to  have  qualified  for  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  also  to  have  passed  a  simple  examination  in  French* 

13.  General  Staff  of  the  Army  in  India} 

The  conditions  for  service  on  the  staff  in  India  are  briefly  ^ 

A  minimum  of  four  years'  service,  to  have  passed  the  examination  in 


^  Q.B.,  sect,  v.,  paras.  65  st  teq, 
'  Army  Begulations,  India,  vols.  i. 


and  ii. 
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the  natire  languages  by  the  higher  standard,  to  have  passed  the  staff  col- 
lege or  the  qaalif  jing  examination  as  laid  down  in  the  Indian  Armj  regula- 
tions, or  to  be  of  prored  ability  in  the  field. 

14.  Militia,  Yeomanry,  arid  Volunteers — First  Commissioiis,^ 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  reoonunends  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Sdcretaiy  of  State  for  War  for  subnuseion  to  the  SoTereign  the  names  of  candi- 
dates  not  less  than  17  years  of  age  for  first  appointments  as  subaltern  officers. 
Commanding  officers  are  directed  to  assist  the  lord  lieutenant,  if  required  to 
do  so,  in  the  selection,  and  certain  qualifications  must  be  fulfilled  by  the 
candidate.  If  within  80  days  of  the  notification  of  a  racaney  a  lord  lieutenant 
does  not  exercise  his  right  of  recommendation,  it  lapses,  and  the  com- 
manding officer  would  be  called  on  to  recommend  a  candidate. 

15.  Reserve  of  Officers. 

See  end  of  next  chapter. 

'  See  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteer  Begulationw. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Becruiting. 
Reserve  of  Officers. 

1.  Organization  of  the  Becruiting  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting  supervises  the  organi- 
zation and  the  administration  of  the  staff  connected  with 
recruiting  for  the  regular  army  and  the  militia.  Also  all 
"  extensions  of  service  "  with  the  colours,  **  re-engagements/' 
"  re-enlistmente,"  *'  discharges,"  the  passing  of  soldiers  to  the 
reserve, "  transfers  "  of  soldiers  to  other  corps,  all  questions  as 
to  reckoning  forfeiture  and  restoration  of  service,  the  mode  * 
of  keeping  up  soldiers*  records  of  service,  and  the  scheme  for 
providing  reserve  men  and  discharged  soldiers  with  employ- 
ment. 

Further,  his  department  prepares  the  submission  of  appli- 
cations for  pension  which  are  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine, 
and  for  which  special  consideration  by  the  commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  is  necessary.  It  also  deals  with  the 
arrangements,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments,  for  the 
roster  for  foreign  service,  and  for  the  despatch  of  drafts  to 
units  stationed  outside  of  the  British  Isles ;  and,  speaking  in  * 
general  terms,  it  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  Part 
11.^  of  the  Army  Act,  1881,  and  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  the  Militia  and  Reserve  Forces  Acts,  1882. 

Meeruitinff  Staff, — ^The  staff  at  headquarters  consists  of  the  inspeotor- 
general  of  recruitiDg,  and  a  deputy-assistant  adjutant-general.  Other  agents 
are : — (1)  an  assistant  adjutant-general,  whose  special  duties'are  to  superrise 
the  recruiting  district  of  London,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  subdstenoe 


'  Part  II.  of  Army  Act  deals  ifith  enlistment,  and  includes  discharges 
and  transfer  to  reserve. 
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and  moremente  of  recroiU  in  tmnsit  through  London.  This  officer  is  oasiBted 
by  two  officers  termed  ^'  recruiting  staff  officers/'  each  of  whom  is  responsible 
to  him  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  recruiting  agencies  in  the  east  and  west 
districts  of  London  respeotiTely.  The  headquarters  of  the  London  aeoruiting 
district  are  at  St.  (George's  Barracks,  behind  the  National  Gallezy,  Trafalgar 
Square.  (2)  Fire  lieutenant-colonels  and  four  officers  of  junior  rank,  all 
classed  as  recruiting  staff  officers,  who  supervise  the  recruiting  areas 
of  the  lower  Thames  district,  Yorkshire,  Tyne  Yalley,  Lancashire,  Binning- 
ham  and  yicinitj,  Liyerpool,  Glasgow,  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  and  Dublin 
respectiTely.'  finally,  (3) — the  most  important  agency — ^riz.,  the  officers 
commanding  regimental  districts  and  those  commanding  the  militia  and 
Tolunteer  artillery  who  haye  charge  of  recruiting  in  their  districts,  and  for 
this  purpose  haye  at  their  dispoeal  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  militia,  as  well  as  the  sergeant-instructors  of 
yolunteers,  under  their  reapectlTC  commands. 

Besides  these  agencies,  non-commissioned  officers  on  full  pay,  or  who 
haye  served  in  the  army,  can  be  given  a  ^^  beating  order,*'  which  enables 
them  to  act  ae  recruiters ;  and,  in  addition,  any  man,  whether  a  soldier  or 
civilian,  bringing  a  recruit  who  is  approved  and  passed  into  the  service,  is 
entitled  to  a  reward  varying  with  the  branch  of  the  service  for  which  he  is 
attested,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  raised.* 

2.  The  Recruiting  System. 

The  recruiting  system  of  the  British  army,  regulars  and 
militia,  is  based  on  voluntary  enlistment. 

The  enlistment  of  recruits  is  as  free  and  as  voluntary 
as  possible.  In  large  towns  a  house  or  room  is  hired,  so 
that  men  desirous  of  enlisting  can  go  there  and  obtain  from 
the  recruiters  pamphlets  and  leaflets  giving  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  service  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  army,  without  having  to  be  seen  talking  with 
a  recruiter  in  the  street  or  in  a  public  house ;  besides  which 
these  pamphlets  and  leaflets  can  be  had  free  on  application 
at  any  post  office.  The  advantages  of  the  army  are  also  fairly 
set  forth  on  the  illustrated  placards  which  are  to  be  found  at 
most  railway  stations,  as  well  as  posted  on  the  hoardings  and 
walls  in  the  towns.  Recruiters  are  forbidden  by  statute  to 
enlist  men  under  the  influence  of  drink,  nor  are  they  per- 


'  For  more  detailed  information,  see  Annual  Beport  of  Inspector-General 
of  Beermting. 

'  See  Boyal  Warrant  for  Fay  and  Fromotion,  art.  685. 

Y  2 
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mitted  to  take  recruits  into  public  houses  to  entice  them  to 
drink. 

Certain  corps  being  more  difficult  to  provide  with  recruits 
than  either  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  line,  by  reason 
of  a  special  standard  of  physique,  or  of  technical  qualifica- 
tions, recruiting  sergeants  and  others  are  instructed  to  adopt 
a  regular  sequence,  so  long  as  these  special  corps  stand  in 
need  of  men,  in  recommending  corps,  &c.,  to  intending 
recruits,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  Foot  Guards,  Boytd Artillery,  and  Royal  Engineers; 

(b)  The  territorial  regiment  of  the  district 

(c)  The  regiments  for  which  special  exertions  are  required 

to  obtain  recruits. 

(d)  Any  corps  for  which  the  regimental  district  is  allowed 
to  recruit,  as  notified  from  time  to  time. 

(e)  "General  Service^  Cavalry,"  and  "General  Service 
Infantry." 

When  the  regimental  district  is  able  to  enlist  more 
recruits  than  are  required  to  keep  the  regular  and  the  militia 
battalions  of  its  territorial  regiment  up  to  their  actual  and 
future  requirements,  and  there  is  no  call  for  (c),  as  above,  then 
service  in  the  territorial  regiment  whose  regimental  district 
is  nearest  to  the  place  of  enlistment  is  recommended. 

In  cases  where  a  regimental  district  area  is  not  suffi- 
ciently populous,  or  in  which  the  conditions  of  trsde  do  not 
admit  of  its  being  possible  to  raise  the  number  of  recruits 
requisite  to  keep  the  territorial  regiment  up  to  its  estab- 
lishment, the  deficiency  is  met  out  of  the  super-abun- 
dance of  any  neighbouring  regimental  district  or  from  those 
areas  which  are  supervised  by  specially  selected  recruiting 
staff  officers,  who  exercise  their  duties  impartially  as  between 
the  interests  of  the  various  regiments. 

The  Btandardfl'  for  infantry  of  the  line  are^age  18  to  26  years ;  height 
5  feet  4  inches  and  upwards ;  chest  88  inches  and  upwards,  in  proportion  to 

I  For  "  general  serrice,"  see  chap,  t.,  p.  68. 

'  See  S&ednle  of  the  age,  &c.,  and  special  qualifications  of  recruits. 
Army  Orders,  Decemher,  1892. 
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height ;  weight  115  lbs.  and  upwurda.  These  standardB  are  oonaiderablj 
higher  than  thoee  of  any  foreign  army. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  it  is  found  that  the  country  furnishes  on  an 
average  about  28,000  recruits  a  year,  who  are  up  to  these  standards. 

In  years  when  more  recruits  are  wanted,  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
conditions  have  to  be  rehkzed  if  the  required  number  of  recruits  is  to  be 
obtained.  It  foUows  therefore  that  standards  are  intended  and  are  used 
more  as  guides  to  recruiters  in  the  selection  of  men  than  as  strict  definitions 
of  the  physique  of  accepted  recruits. 

3.  Checks  on  BecmUirig,    Modification  of  Terms  of  Service. 

and  Discharge. 

It  may  sometimes  become  adrisable  to  place  a  check  on  the  numbers 
enlisting  in  any  one  ooips,  or  even  in  the  army  generally.  This  may  be 
done  by  temporarily  raising  one  or  more  of  the  standards,  or : — 

Men  seeking  exjistment  in  the  regular  forces  may  be  recommended,  for 
such  a  period  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  ret^  the  check  on  the  numbers  of 
enlistments  in  the  army,  to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  so  far  as  the 
establishmente  of  the  militia  regiments  affected  will  admit. 

There  is  another  altematiye  to  placing  a  check  on  recruiting;  but  it  is  not 
always  available  because  it  requires  the  consent  of  the  soldier  in  each  case, 
and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  it  in  reference  to  the  bidk  of  the  infantiy 
of  the  line— Tix.,  to  authorize,  in  specified  corps,  for  which  recruiting  is 
generally  easy,  an  abnormal  number  of  men  to  be  passed  into  the  reserro 
prior  to  the  termination  of  their  colour  serTice.  This  plan  has  nevertheless 
been  occasionally  acted  on,  and  with  good  results.  This  is  called  "  con- 
version of  service." 

Modifications  of  terms  of  service  are  worked  in  concert 
with  the  business  of  recruiting,  and  comprise : — 

(a)  Extension  of  servica 

(b)  Be-engagement. 

(c)  Conversion  of  service. 

(d)  Ee-transfer  from  the  reserve. 
{e)  Be-enlistment. 

(/)  Discharges. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  more  broadly  and  even  generously, 
these  questions  are  dealt  with,  consistently  with  public  duty, 
the  fewer  in  numbers  will  be  those  discontented  old  soldiers 
who  are  so  apt  to  make  their  supposed  grievances  the  subject 
of  public  comment,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  hinder  young 
men  from  entering  the  army. 

(a)  SxtenMiott  of  service. — ^This  means  the  prolongation  of  a  man's 
service  with  the  colours  instead  of  passing  him  to  the  reserve.    Ko  check  is 
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placed  on  roch  eztenflions,  the  poesession  of  a  good  character  being  the  only 
condition. 

(()  Se-engagemeni} — It  ia  obyionsly  of  much  importance  that  the  privi- 
lege of  being  permitted  to  re-engage  for  a  further  period  of  Bcrnce  beyond 
that  of  12  yean  should  only  be  accorded  to  soldiers  irhose  character  and 
conduct  are  such  as  to  make  them  good  examples  to  others. 

There  are  certain  periods  during  the  serrice  of  both  private  soldiers  and 

non-commlBsioned  officers  at  which  they  should  elect  to  apply  to  re-engage, 

Ti«. : — 

Warrant  officers        after  9  years. 

Sergeants  and  corporals        « •         •  •        ,,9      „ 
Private  soldiers,  drummers,  trumpet- 
ers, and  buglers     . .         • .         .  •        „  11      „ 

Without  some  such  regulations  the  flow  of  promotion  in  the  non- 
commissioned ranks  would  be  unsteady  and  irregular,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
the  private  soldiers  the  test  of  character  requires  time  for  its  efficient  appli- 
cation. To  allow  a  soldier  whose  character  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
steadiness  is  not  beyond  all  suspicion  to  continue  to  serve  for  pension  would 
be  most  harmful  to  the  credit  of  the  army,  as  nothing  does  it  greater  injury 
than  that  pensioners  should  be  brought  up  before  the  civil  power  for  dis- 
honesty or  for  ofEences  consequent  on  insobriety.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  to  keep  down  the  "  non-effective ''  vote  that  these  restrictions  on 
"  re-engagement  '*  have  been  instituted. 

(c)  Comvernon  of  service.^Bj  "conversion  of  service*'  is  meant  a 
reduction  in  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours  for  which  a  man  has  been 
attested.  The  term  at  the  present  time  for  other  than  boys  is — 3  or  7  years 
if  serving  at  home  and  4  or  8  years  if  serving  abroad ;  the  balance  of  the  12 
years'  service  being  passed  in  the  1st  class  army  reserve. 

The  conditions  imder  which  a  soldier  is  permitted  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  convert  his  service  are,  that  he  must  be  in  possession  of  at 
least  one  good  conduct  badge,  have  five  years'  service,  that  his  commanding 
officer  recommends  him  for  this  indulgence,  that  he  has  assured  employ- 
ment awaiting  him,  and  finally,  that  it  is  desirable,  either  for  the  public 
service  or  for  the  support  of  some  member  of  his  family  whose  conditions  of 
existence  depend  upon  his  assistance,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  re-enter 
civil  life  under  favourable  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  these  conditions  are : — 

(1)  The  soldier  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  service  and  be  thus  fitted 
to  resume  his  place  in  the  ranks  in  the  event  of  mobilisation. 

(2)  His  conduct  should  have  been  such  that  when  he  takes  his  place  in 
civil  life  he  will  reflect  credit  on  his  corps  and  on  the  army. 

(S)  That  he  should  not  commence  civil  life  without  suitable  employment; 
otherwise  he  would  not  only  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  but  would 
soon  drift  into  a  state  of  destitution  and  bring  discredit  on  the  service. 


^  A  soldier  is  said  to  *' re-engage"  when  he  engages  to  continue  his 

order  to 
agrees  to 


■emce  beyond  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  attested,  in  order  to 
complete  21  years.    He  is  said  to  '*  prolong  his  service  "  when  he 


serve  beyond  21  years. 
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It  is  obTioaslj  impolitic  to  retain  with  the  colours  any  good,  efficient,  steadj, 
and  well-trained  young  soldier  who  is  able  to  obtain  employment  in  oiril  life 
and  is  willing  to  assist  in  the  support  of  a  parent  for  whom  the  workhouse 
would  possibly  be  the  only  resource.  Under  such  circumstances  the  con* 
dition  as  to  Atc  years'  seirioe  is  occasionally  waiyed. 

(<Q  Ee-trantfer  from  the  reserve, — This  means  to  permit  a  soldier,  who 
has  been  passed  to  the  reserre,  to  rejoin  the  colours.  For  obyious  reasons 
this  is  not  generally  permissible ;  consequently  applications  for  re-transfer  to 
the  colours  are  submitted  to  army  headquarters  for  special  consideration,  each 
on  its  own  merits.^ 

(e)  Re-enlutment,^ — Soldiers  who  have  serred  preriously  (except  those 
discharged  for  misconduct,  or  on  medical  grounds)  are  allowed  to  re-enlist  up 
to  the  age  of  28  years. 

(/)  JHteJkargee, — ^Xhere  are  21  different  classes  of  discl\arge  from  the 
army.    For  the  details  of  these  the  Queen's  Begulations  must  be  consulted. 

The  mass  of  men  are  discharged  on  termination  of  engagement,  some 
are  discharged  as  invalids,  some  for  misconduct,  and  some  for  inregularities 
in  enlistment.  These  latter  cases,  so  far  as  they  affect  youths  who  hare 
enlisted  under  age,  and  without  their  parents'  consent,  are  treated  with 
special  consideration.  Also  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  recruit  has  been 
approTed  who  turns  out  not  likely  to  mske  an  efficient  soldier.  Such  a 
man  may  be  discharged  on  that  ground  by  the  general  officer  commanding  on 
the  recouunendation  of  a  medical  board. 

It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  dispense  with  a  soldier's  further 
service  without  bringing  him  to  trial  for  any  offence,  either  for  his  own  sake, 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  oorps  to  which  he  belongs,  or  for  the  good  of  the  public 
service.  In  such  cases  the  wording  is  either  "  owing  to  their  services  being 
no  longer  required,"  or  "  for  the  good  of  the  public  service."  The  latter  form 
of  discharge  does  not  necessarily  debar  the  soldier  from  obtaining  a  pension, 
should  his  length  of  service  be  sufficient  to  bring  his  case  under  the  provisions 
of  tho  royal  warrant. 

Discharges  by  purchase  are  almost  invariably  allowed, 
except  when  the  applicant  for  this  indulgence  is  under  orders 
for  foreign  or  for  active  service,  or  when  the  corps  to  which 
he  belongs  is  inconveniently  below  its  establishment.  In  the 
case  of  bandsmen,  who  have  usually  received  an  education  in 
music  at  the  public  expense,  the  discharge  is  generally 
deferred  for  a  time,  and  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters,  who 
have  also  been  educated  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  the  purchase 
money  is  raised  to  £50.  The  amount  of  purchase  money 
yaries  according  to  the  length  of  service  unexpired. 

'  For  re-transfer  in  case  of  small  wars,  see  chap,  vii.,  p.  116  note, 
*  A  soldier  is  said  to  have  "  rc-enlisted  "  when,  after  difdiarge,  he  »e- 
enlisti  for  a  fresh  t^erm  of  service. 
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Soldiers  of  three  months  and  under  may  claim  their  dis- 
chaise  as  a  right,  on  payment  of  £10  within  that  time. 
After  that  period  discharge  becomes  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
and  £18  is  the  purchase  money,  up  to  the  completion  of  12 
years*  service,  after  which  it  may  be  granted  "  free." 

After  12  years'  service  a  soldier  can  obtain  a  free  dis- 
charge, carrying  with  it,  in  cases  of  18  years'  service  and 
upwards,  a  modified  pension  varying  from  8rf.  to  U  a  day  for 
private  soldiers. 

Discharges  to  pension  are  all  referred  to  a  board  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  for  their 
decision.  Composed  as  it  is  of  officials,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  high  standing  and  long  experience,  every  endeavour 
is  made  to  favour  the  applicant  for  a  pension,  so  long  as  the 
case  is  a  deserving  one,  and  it  is  within  the  board's  powers  to 
grant  it.  Very  deserving  and  special  cases  not  coming  within 
the  terms  of  the  royal  warrants  are  referred  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  whose  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  is  forwarded  in  due  course  for  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  who  alone 
have  the  power  to  grant  any  pension  not  authorized  by  any 
existing  or  previous  royal  warrant 

4.  Employmunt  in  CivU  Life  on  quitting  the  Colours} 

The  organization  and  the  supervision  of  a  system  by 
which  employment  is  found  for  soldiers  of  good  character 
who  have  either  been  transferred  to  the  reserve  or  who  have 
been  discharged  to  pension  forms  an  important  branch  of 
the  department  administered  by  the  inspector-general. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  young  men  enlist  into  the 
army  is  that  they  are  unable  to  find  employment,  either 
because  they  have  nothing  but  unskilled  labour  to  offer,  or 
because  the  labour  market  is  glutted.  If  therefore  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  surest  mode  of  obtaiuing  the  offer  of  good 
employment  is  to  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  it  is 
clear  that  it  will  make  military  service  more  attractive  to 

*  See  AdvertisemeDto  at  the  end  of  book. 
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those  who  are  anxious  to  work  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
many  and  settle  before  the  age  of  thirty.  When  it  is 
found  that  only  those  soldiers  who  have  borne  a  good 
character  are  readily  provided  with  employment,  the 
standard  of  character  in  the  army  will  be  automatically 
raised.  This  will  tend  to  remove  the  drawback  which  has  for 
so  long  a  period  affected  the  career  of  a  soldier,  and  should 
provide  the  army  with  the  better  class  of  non-commissioned 
officer  necessitated  by  the  spread  of  education  amongst  the 
classes  from  which  most  of  the  recruits  are  drawn. 

In  1884,  after  careful  consideration  by  a  War  OflBce 
Committee  presided  over  by  the  then  inspector-general  of 
recruiting,  the  advisability  of  finding  employment  for  soldiers 
of  good  character  on  their  return  to  civil  life  was  admitted. 
In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  this  committee 
fresh  instructions  were  inserted  in  the  Queen's  Regulations, 
and  officers  commanding  regimental  and  recruiting  districts 
were  ordered  to  take  steps  to  provide  Reserve  soldiers  of  good 
character  with  suitable  employment.  Eegisters  were  estab- 
lished, and  certedn  forms  of  procedure  were  prescribed. 

This  system  proved  to  be  productive  of  only  poor  results, 
except  at  a  few  stations,  and,  in  1892,  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  best  form  of  organization  for  carrying  out  this  impor- 
tant duty. 

Three  ways  of  so  doing  suggested  themselves : — 

(i)  Officially  by  means  of  a  department  of  the  War  Office 
as  heretofore. 

(ii)  By  leaving  this  duty  to  be  carried  out  entirely 
through  private  organizations. 

(iii)  By  a  carefully  organized  combination  of  these  two 
agencies. 

The  objections  to  the  fi]*st  plan  are  that  it  would  tend 
to  discourage  private  exertions,  from  which  more  effective 
results  are  to  be  expected.  Moreover  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  its  administration  as  a  public  department  would 
be  considerably  more  than  if  it  were  worked  by  a  non-official 
agency. 
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Aa  regards  the  second  plan.  If  this  obvious  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  nation. were  left  to  private  effort  alone,  unassisted 
by  public  funds,  and  unsupported  by  authority,  •satis- 
factory results  could  hardly  be  expected.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  adopt  the  third  course  and  combine  these  two 
modes  of  agency.  Whilst  the  War  Office,  through  the 
military  department,  ensures  military  co-operation  towards 
mamtaining  regimental  i-egistries  and  employment  associa- 
tions,  which  are  now  so  placed  and  organized  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  it  also  provides  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  centrally  located  and  non-official  "National 
Association,"  to  promote  the  work  of  these  associations,^ 
which  have  been  brought  into  existence  voluntarily  and 
placed  in  connection  with  it. 

The  detail  of  the  present  Bystem  is  as  f oUows : — 

In  each  regimental  district  a  regimental  employment  association  has  heen 
formed  by  Toluntaiy  efforts.  Out  of  a  council  composed  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  county,  irrespectiye  of  their  oooupation,  profession,  or 
form  of  religion,  an  exeeutlTe  committee  ia  chosen.  The  council  has  for  its 
president,  if  possible,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  (or  of  one  of  the 
counties)  embraced  within  the  area  of  the  territorial  regimental  district.  The 
leading  spirit  of  the  executiye  committee  would  natumUy  be  the  officer  com- 
manding the  regimental  district. 

Where  there  are  more  ooimties  than  one  in  a  regimental  district  it  is 
deemed  best  that  county  committees  should  be  formed  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  district  association,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  more  decentralized  and 
localized  the  machinery  the  better  and  the  easier  will  the  work  be  done. 

In  addition  to  these  regimental  district  associations  others  hare  been 
in  existence  for  years  past,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association,  in 
some  of  the  large  and  populous  centres  of  trade,  such  as  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin :  some  of  these  hare,  however,  been  to  a  great  extent  rolui^tarily 
called  into  existence  by  the  recruiting  staff  officers,  who  will  remain  as  actire 
members  on  the  executiye  committees  which  will  administer  them  as  hranchei 
of  the  National  Association.  By  this  system  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  covered  by  a  network  of  decentralized  non-official  associations,  acting  in 
concert  with  a  central  authority,  and  in  contact  with  employers  of  labour  of 
every  kind. 

In  1892  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  chief 
railway  companies  opened  out  a  field  for  the  employment  of  a 

>  The  National  Association  for  Employment  of  Reserve  and  Discharged 
Soldiers,  head  office,  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  founded  in  1885. 
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considerable  number  of  reservists  and  pensioners.*  All  the 
departments  of  state  were,  in  1893,  officially  asked  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  give  preference  to  soldiers  over 
civilians  for  employment  in  posts  for  which  they  may  be 
fitted.  The  War  Office,  and  later,  but  with  more  ample 
means,  the  Post  Office,  have  carried  this  principle  into 
practice ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  public  bodies,  whether 
government,  county,  or  municipal,  will  act  in  a  similar  manner. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining  official 
posts  is  to  pass  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  more  will  be 
done  in  this  way  to  fill  the  ranks  with  men  of  good  character 
than  any  increase  in  pay  or  emoluments  could  achieve. 
And  by  this  application  of  the  prindiple  of  natural  selection, 
both  the  army  and  the  departments  concerned  would  benefit.* 

Eesekve  of  Officers. 

The  officers  composing  the  above  have  no  corps  organiza- 
tion, but  are  available  for  general  service.  Except  when 
actually  serving,  they  ore  not  assigned  to  regiments,  and 
do  not  enjoy  any  promotion.  The  vast  importance  of 
having  in  readiness  an  ample  body  of  trained  officers  to 
draw  on  in  cases  when  the  army  has  to  be  mobilized  is  so 
obvious,  that  the  subject  fully  merits  a  prominent  position 
in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  reterre  of  officers  was  formed  in  1880  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
▼aoancies  to  be  fiUed  on  any  sudden  expansion  of  the  anny  on  an  emergency ; 
and,  equaUy,  for  duty  with  the  troops,  as  for  the  many  posts,  espedaUy  those 
ooimected  with  the  line  of  communications,  which  haye^to  be  created  when  an 
army  is  on  service  in  the  field. 

The  quarterly  official  Army  List  shows  the  Seserre  of  Officers  under 
two  categories :  (1)  those  of  the  regular  serrioe  who  haying  retired  on  pension 

^  For  details  see  pamphlet  issued  by  the  War  Office  in  October,  1892. 

*  Prominent  amons  the  successful  institutions  which  aim  at  supplyins 
the  public  with  reliable  employSty  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  to  old 
army,  and  nayy,  men  an  honourable  means  of  liyelihood,  is  the  Corps  of 
Commissionaires,  Exchange  Court,  Strand,  W.C.,  founded  in  1859  by  its 
commanding  officer,  Captain  Sir  E.  Walter,  E.C.B.      It  has  eight  out- 

Quarter  diyisions  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,   Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
iyerpool,  Manchester,  and  Nottingham.    The  men  contribute  to  a  retiring 
fund  out  of  which  prorision  is  made  for  them  in  old  age. 
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or  gntuitjr  are  liable  to  serrioe  on  emaigenqy,  and  (2)  Ulom  who  Iiato  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  reeerre  ftnd  awume  this  liability.^ 

The  oonditioni  of  entry  and  of  eerrioe  are  laid  down  in  the  royal 
warrant,  1898,  articles  108,  108a,  242a,  b,  and  c,  and  section  YII. 
Oategoiy  (I)  is  filled  as  stated;  the  operation  of  the  mle  bemg  that  nnder 
our  existing  system  ereiy  officer  retiring  from  the  army  on  pension  or 
gratuity  is  liable  to  serre  if  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age.  Category 
(2)  is  fflled  as  follows :  quoting  from  the  royal  warrant  for  pay,  &c.,  1888, 
article  619 : — 

(h)  Officers  who  haying  retired  from  Our  Begular  Forces  without  a 
liability  for  further  serrice,  or  from  our  Militia,  may  apply  for 
and  be  granted  Commissions  as  Army  Beserre  Officers. 

(c)  Officers  of  Our  Yeomanry  GaTalry  or  Volunteers,  who  may  desire 
and  be  permitted  to  hold  Commissions  as  Army  Beserre  Officers 
in  addition  to  their  Comnussions  in  Our  Yeomanry  or  Yolunteers. 

{d)  Officers  who  haying  retired  from  Our  Indian  Military  Forces,  may 
apply  for  and  be  granted  Commissions  as  Army  Beserre  Oflloers. 

In  eyery  case  the  officen  serye  in  the  ranks  held  on  retirement.  For 
appointment  as  field  officers  they  must  not  be  oyer  60,  for  captain  45,  or  for 
subaltern  40  years  of  age.  Of  (ft)  it  may  be  said  that  the  officers  retired 
from  the  regular  army  comprise  only*  those,  and  they  are  but  a  small  number, 
who  haye  notseryed  twelye  years  (under  present  regulations,  fifteen),  i.e.  not 
long  enough  to  become  entiUed  to  any  retiring  allowance. 

A  retired  oflicer  of  militia  can  join  the  reserye,  but  a  Tolunteer  officer 
must  join  it  while  serying,  and  ii  then  allowed  to  remain  in  it,  when  retired 
from  the  yolunteers,  on  fulfilling,  among  other  conditions,  the  somewhat 
onerous  one,  common  to  him  and  to  retired  militia  officers,  of  undergoing 
training  with  a  regular  regiment  at  his  own  expense  one  month  eyery  year. 
Further,  a  yolunteer  officer  is  not  eligible  for  appointment  as  captain  in  the 
reserye  after  35,  or  as  subaltern  after  30  years  of  age. 

Officers  of  reserye  are  remoyed  from  the  list  of  field  officers  on  attaining 
the  age  of  55,  or,  if  captains  or  subalterns,  that  of  50  years. 

A  '*  special  list "  is  kept  up  at  the  commander-in-chiefs  office  on  which  are 
entered  the  names  of  reserye  officers  accepted  ss  willing  to  serye  not  only  on 
general  mobilization,  but  on  any  emergency  connected  with  actiye  seryioe. 
These  officers  could  always  be  relied  on  as  ready  for  any  seryice  at  all  times. 


'  Of  these  there  were  on  1st  January,  1898, 

Ixenenus      .•         ..         ••         ••         •• 

Colonels 

Lieut. -Colonels 

Majors        

Captains      ••         .• 
Lieutenants..         ..         .• 

Biding-masters •• 

Quartermasters  •• 

*  Officers  who,  under  the  old  regulations,  haye  retired  by  sale  of  their 
commissions,  are  also  eligible  as  long  as  there  are  any  within  the  age  limit. 


der  (1) 

Under  (2) 

89 

0 

7 

0 

274 

3 

620 

6 

427 

.   160 

22 

.   164 

5 

0 

24 

0 
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The  general  result  of  the  arrangements  is  that  a  scant 
proportion  of  reserve  officers  is  provided  in  the  junior  ranks, 
where  they  would  be  most  wanted,  and  that  the  system  does 
not  lead  towards  any  automatic  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  arrangements  in  Continental  armies  for  supplying  a 
reserve  of  officers  have  been  shown  in  Chapter  VI.,  p.  80. 

In  this  country,  hitherto,  no  direct  attempt  to  fill  the 
junior  ranks  of  the  reserve  has  been  made,  yet  it  seems 
probable  that,  constituted  as  society  is,  certain  classes  might 
be  found  willing  to  give  a  qualifjring  service  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  position  of  honour  if  it  were  understood  that  the  obliga- 
tions entailed  were  due  only  on  emeigeucy.^ 

>  966  oftptaini  and  1,249  subaltenw  are  known  to  have  retired  fiom  the 
Tolnntoer  Mtrioe  in  the  laat  four  years.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these 
oilloers  did  not  belong  to  the  reserre,  and  their  senrioes  have  become  lost. 
The  number  of  subalterns  who  thus  retire  from  the  Tolunteers  is  about  300 
each  year,  and  in  yery  many  cases  their  retirement  is  occasioned  solely  by  a 
change  of  residence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to 
serre  with  their  corps. 


"  ^34 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Staff. 

1.  Definition, 

The  term  Staff — itat-major — Generaldah — designates  the 
body  of  officers  who  act  as  agents  of  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, in  caring  for  and  directing  the  proceedings  of  the 
troops  and  in  the  administration  of  the  afifairs  intrusted  to 
the  said  commanders.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  "staff" 
and  the  "  staff  officers  of  the  army  "  are  generally  understood 
in  common  parlance. 

But  the  expression  "staff"  has  a  wider  signification,  and 
is  used  almost  in  its  lay  sense.  We  recognise  the  staff  at 
headquarters,^  i.«.,  the  officers  employed  in  army  administra- 
tion at  the  War  Ofi&ce ;  each  battalion,  or  cavalry  regiment, 
has  its  "staff"  of  adjutant,  quartermaster  and  riding-master, 
— so-called  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  companies  or 
components  of  the  regiment  but  to  its  headquarters 
administration ;  also  those  officers,  sergeants,  and  others  of  a 
militia  battalion,  who  are  maintained  at  its  headquarters  on 
duty  when  the  men  are  dismissed  to  their  homes,  are  known 
as  its  "permanent  staff."  Besides  these  uses,  the  term  is 
freely  employed  in  the  British  service ;  all  general  officers  or 
colonels  in  command  of  districts,  &c.,  are  gazetted  to  the 
staff  of  the  army,  and  their  pay  is  shown  under  that  head 
in  the  army  estimates.  We  have  also  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  on  the  list  of  which  are  borne  the  officers  serving 
with  the  native  regiments  of  the  Indian  army,  and  in 
other  appointments  under  the  government  of  India;  and, 


'  The  headquarters  staff  and  their  duties  in  administration  are  dealt  with 
in  ohap.  xxir.  (War  Office). 
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latterly,  the  word  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  title  "  medical 
staff,"  conferred  on  the  body  of  medical  officers  of  the  imperial 
army. 

In  spite  of  minor  differences,  the  idea  of  the  staff  in 
the  sense  of  agents  ministering  to  a  higher  power,  is  pre- 
valent throughout  all  these  uses  of  the  word^  which,  how- 
ever, is  employed,  as  is  customary  in  the  English  language, 
not  in  accordance  with  any  precise  theory  but  as  may  be 
most  convenient. 

It  is  with  the  staff  of  the  army  in  the  sense  first 
spoken  of  in  this  chapter  that  we  have  now  chiefly  to 
deaL 

2.  HistorioaL 

FroDi  an  early  period  doling  the  wan  sncoeeding  thoee  of  the  middle 
agee,  when  anniee  ceased  to  be  compoeed  of  the  penonal  Ibllowiag  o£ 
knighte  and  chief*  of  feudal  timee,  and  were  regimented,  we  find  the  dntiee 
of  the  officers  who  aaneted  the  commanding  general  aa  hia  etaff  to  have  been 
grouped  under  two  heada ;  the  numbering,  arming,  and  ordering  the  trobpa 
fell  to  the  adjutant-general,  and  the  camping,  quartering,  direction  of 
marebee,  and  of  prortaioning  to  the  quartecmaster-generaL  In  some  armiea 
an  intendant  was  concerned  with  the  suj^ly  of  proriaioBi.  Thia.  dnal 
goranment  of  adjutant  and  quartermaater-general,  altenateljin  the  aaean- 
dant,  gaTC  rise  to  friction ;  it  was  retained  in  some  coux|tries,  s^.,  Anstria,  to 
a  comparatiTelj  recent  date,'  and  in  England  stiU  later,  but  Napoleon's  staff, 
under  Berthier  as  mt^or^^nSrol  d%  Varmie  or  chief  of  the  staff,  was  a  homo« 
geneous  body,  and  the  *^  eHufd^  VStat-major**  was  an  institution  in  ereiy  French 
armj  corps.  In  the  British  servioe  wafind  a  "  chief  of  thestaff  "  reoogniaed  fk» 
the  ffrst  time  in  the  Crimea,  and  again  in  the  Indian  Mntinj  campaign  in  tlrn 
person  of  Sir  W.  MaasAeld.  Since  then  the  necessity  of  focussing,  so  to 
speak,  the  labours  of  the  staff  was,  in  the  British  service,  realized  progreei 
siTcly,  and,  for  operations  in  the  field,  a  "  chief  of  the  staff  '*  baa  since  1857 
been  usually  appointed.*  The  practice  thus  established  became  law  in  1888, 
when  an  army  order  direeted  that  in  erery  general  ofioer's  command  onq 
officer  skonld  always  be  named  as  chief  staff  officer ;  but^  a  first  step  towasii 
facilitating  sucb  a  change  had  been  taken  in  1871  when  the  practice  waa 
introduced,  in  appointing  officers  to  the  staff,  of  gasetting  them  as  deputy, 
assistant,  or  deputy*assistant  adjutant  and  quartermaster-general,  whereby  it 
was  left  for  ulterior  arrangements  to  determine  the  precise  line  of  duty 
they  should  undertake  from  time  to  time. 

Again,  this  had  been  facilitated  by  the  cireumstanoe  that  in  the  confiiot 
or  st  least  inharmonious  working  between  the  old  adjutant-general's  and 

*  Brockbaus'  "  Conyersations-Lexicon,"  1865, — 8fah  and  Oenerahtah, 
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qiiaitermutdr"geiieral*B  oiBoefl  in  districts  and  at  stations,  the  fonner  had 
eome  to,  so  to  speak,  sirallow  the  latter  so  far  as  inflaenoe  and  initiatiTe  was 
conoemed ;  the  adjutant-general  had  heoome  the  recognized  issuer  of  all 
orders  and  the  oiBeer  to  whom  the  troops  looked  as  the  principal  agent  of  the 
general  oonunauding;  the  qnartermaster-general  was  still  occupied  with 
morement  and  quartering,  hut  with  limited  funotions,  nnoe  the  executiye  part 
of  such  work,  as  to  quartering  at  least,  fell  to  an  armj  department. 

The  arrangement  aboTC  referred  to  of  Appointing  officers  to  the  staff  as  assis* 
tant  adjutant  and  quartermaster-genera  was  continued  until  1888  when,  in  oon« 
nection  with  increased  financial  and  other  responsihilities  entrusted  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  hy  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  21st  Fehruary,  1888,  the 
duties  of  the  general  staff  were  leyised  and  extended  and  a  great  change  was  ! 

effected.  I 

The  commissariat  and  transport  staff,  which  had  previously  been  zepre-  | 

sented  in  each  command,  was  permitted  to  lapse,  or  rather  the  officers  | 

actually  occupying  this  position,  and  who  were  responsible  for  the  supervision 
and  control  of  supply,  transport,  and  certain  other  services,  were  amalgamated 
with  the  general  staff.  As  vacancies  occurred  amongst  them,  however,  they 
were  filled  indifferently  from  officers  on  the  supernumerary  list  of  the  old 
commissariat  and  transport  staff  now  converted  into  the  army  service  corps, 
(an  old  title  revived),  and  from  officers  of  the  general  staff. 

The  effect  of  the  change  referred  to  was  that  although  the  whole  staff 
was  now  styled  as  of  the  adjutant-general's  branch,  whereby  it  gained  or 
retained  prestige  and  influence,  and  while  the  whole  direction  and  conduct  of 
military  operations,  in  the  strategical  and  scientific  sense,  tended  to  be  exer- 
cised more  and  more  by  the  general  in  command  in  person,  with  the  adjutant- 
general  proper  as  his  mouthpiece,  the  functions  recognised  of  old  as  belonging 
to  the  quartermaster-general's  section  of  the  staff  were  restored  to  it ;  thus 
new  life  and  power  was  given  to  what  was  dead,  and,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  a  matter  of  policy  to  give  generals  in  command  real  financial  responsi- 
bility, the  duties,  which  had  before  been  performed  by  officers  of  the  com- 
missariat, transport,  and  barrack  departments  with  a  qwui  individual  respon- 
sibility, were  assigned  to  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding, 
acting  in  his  natane  and  towards  him  as  his  responsible  advisers.  We  refer 
to  the  division  of  the  staff  termed  "adjutant-general  B,"  the  precise 
nature  of  whose  duties  u  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  change  of  system,  as  here  indicated,  was  a  remarkable  one,  and 
peculiar  to  the  British  service.  The  result  of  the  amalgamation,  so  far  as 
such  vras  effected,  was  a  levelling  up  of  what  were  formerly  regarded  as 
departmental  and  somewhat  inferior  duties  to  their  proper  consideration 
and  importance,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  sphere  of  activity  was 
thrown  open  to  the  officers  of  the  army  at  large  who  were  enabled,  by 
means  of  a  careful  system  of  instruction  in  the  duties,  formerly  known  as 
commissariat,  to  qualify  themselves  to  perform  interesting  and  responsible 
work  which  previously  had  been  to  them  as  a  sealed  book.  Moreover,  the 
new  system  tended  to  spread  through  the  army  at  large  a  knowledge  of  these 
duties  so  that  at  need  a  greater  number  of  officers  would  be  found  capable  of 
undertaking  them  than  heretofore.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  temperament 
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of  our  noe  to  denre  practical  work  to  do,  and  to  prefer  this  during  the  long 
years  of  peace  to  study  and  make-beliere ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  Englishman 
to  prepare  for  what  he  cannot  practise ;  regret  may  be  felt  for  this,  but  it  is 
well  to  take  account  of  the  fact,  and  therefore  we  may  the  more  welcome  a 
system  which  gives  a  wide  field  of  selection  and  a  good  economical  method 
of  preparation  for  a  section  of  staff  duties  of  the  most  important  kind  whether 
in  peace  or  war. 

The  title  quartermaster-general  is  still  retained  for  greater  con- 
Tentenoe  at  headquarters,  War  Office,  for  the  head  of  the  department 
and  for  his  assistants.  Although  all  are  distinctly  under  the  adjutant-general 
their  duties  at  headquarters  are  sufficiently  special  to  make  it  useful  for 
them  to  be  known  by  a  distinctiTc  name,  but  this  fact  lends  no  argument 
for  the  extension  or  restoration  of  the  title  of  quartermaster-general  to  any 
members  of  the  staff  elsewhere,  for  they  are  not  members  of  the  quartermaster- 
general's  department  at  headquarters,  but  officers  under  the  general  command- 
ing, some  of  whose  duties  correspond  merely  to  those  of  the  quartermaster- 
general  at  headquarters. 

3.  Staff  Systems  in  Continental  Armies, 

Afl  the  staflF  system  was  developed  to  meet  the  requii-e- 
ments  of  increasing  and  more  highly  organized  armies,  it 
became  evident  that,  if  good  results  in  the  field  were  to  be 
obtained,  the  officers  employed  would  not  only  have  to  be 
carefully  selected,  but  would  have  to  imdergo  a  thorough 
training  in  the  duties  with  which  they  were  to  be  entrusted. 
To  meet  those  requirements  a  special  body  of  officers 
was  created  for  carrying  out  the  duties  more  immediately 
connected  with  military  operations,  and  institutions  came  to 
be  established  at  which  officers  selected  from  regiments 
underwent  a  special  course  of  training. 

This  system  has  for  many  years  been  extended  to  all 
European  armies,  but  with  important  differences  in  applica- 
tion. It  is  in  Prussia  that  the  general  staff  system  has 
of  late  years  received  its  highest  development.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  description  of  its  organi- 
zation in  the  German  army  before  proceeding  to  describe 
our  own  system. 

The  future  officers  of  the  staff  (OenercUstdb)  are  taken 
from  their  regiments  to  be  trained  at  a  special  military  school 
(Kriegs-Akademie)  and  afterwards  with  the  great  general 
staff  (Grosser   GenercUstah)   at  Berlin.      When   ultimately 
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employed  on  the  staff  their  functions  are  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  duties  connected  'with  the  direction  of  the 
troops  in  war,  and  to  their  movements  and  instruction  in 
peace. 

After  being  attached  to  the  great  general  staff,  and 
having  satisfied  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  as  to  their  capa- 
bilities and  fitness  for  the  duties,  they  are  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  an  army  corps,  or  to  the  great  general  staff.  With 
every  army  corps  there  are  a  chief  of  the  staff  and  two 
general  staff  officers,  and  with  each  division,  one  such  staff 
officer. 

The  small  number  of  these  officers  has  been  often 
compared  with  the  larger  number  employed  in  the  British 
army;  but  such  a  comparison  is  very  misleading,  for  the 
duties  performed  by  the  officers  in  the  two  armies  differ 
considerably.  In  the  German  army  the  duties  carried  out 
by  the  staff  of  each  army  corps  or  divisional  command  are 
divided  into  four  sections.  One  only  of  these  sections  is 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  general  staff.  Their 
duties  in  peace  embrace  matters  connected  with  marches, 
quarters,  movements  of  troops,  mobilization,  roads,  railways, 
telegraphs,  bridging  and  pontooning,  maps,  reconnaissances, 
and  neighbouring  foreign  armies;  while,  in  war,  they  work 
out  the  arrangements  for  quartering,  security,  marching,  and 
fighting,  communicate  orders  to  the  troops,  and  obtain,  collect, 
and  work  up  information  concerning  the  nature  and  military 
features  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The  remaining  three  sections 
deal  with  all  other  subjects,  personal  matters,  r^imental 
duties,  recruiting,  discharges,  arms,  ammunition,  discipline, 
military  law,  and  the  administrative  services  in  all  their 
branches.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  one  section  has  special 
officers  of  the  adjutant's  service  attached  to  it,  and  the  others 
officials  of  the  auditor's,^  and  intendant's  services  who 
carry  out  all  duties  of  courts-martial  and  supply ;  but  these 
do  not  form  any  part  of  the  general  staff. 

^  Auditors.    The  term  is  applied  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  staf 
concerned  with  the  administAtion  of  militaiy  law. 
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The  so-called  "  Great  General  Staff ''  acts  as  a  feeder  to  the 
staff  of  divisions,  &c.  At  this  establishment,  in  Berlin,  there 
are  always  a  number  of  officers  studying  and  practising 
their  profession,  and  from  it,  as  from  a  depdt,  the  wants 
of  the  service  are  met.  Whilst  employed  at  Berlin  the 
members  of  the  great  general  staff  are  engaged  on  pro- 
fessional, though  not  executive  work;  they  collect  and 
collate  military  information  on  foreign  countries,  and  study 
and  are  trained  under  proper  supervision.  By  this  means 
the  character  and  ability  of  individuals  become  known. 

Thus  the  great  general  staff  at  Berlin  has  two  functions, 
one  being  to  study  and  collect  military  information  con- 
cerning its  own  and  all  foreign  countries,  and  the  other  to 
serve  as  a  nursery  and  practical  training  school  for  staff 
officers. 

This  latter  is  of  great  importance.  The  governing  idea 
in  organizing  the  leadership  and  direction  in  war  of  the  huge 
machine  of  the  army  is  that  all  concerned,  generals,  staff, 
and  r^;imental  officers,  should  each  know  their  own  work 
so  well,  be  so  fully  conversant  with  that  of  the  others, 
and  be  so  habituated  to  execute  any  task  set  them,  that 
no  supreme  talent  or  extraordinary  development  of  powers 
is  required  anywhere  in  order  to  attain  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  At  the  same  time  the  labour  of  drawing  up 
orders  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  the  person  addressed 
has  only  to  be  given  full  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  of 
the  rdle  he  is  to  play ;  the  sender  of  the  order  having  full 
assurance  that  the  recipient  will,  for  his  part,  do  everything, 
and  give  every  subsidiary  order  to  his  subordinate  chiefs, 
Uiat  is  expected  of  him.  In  short,  the  superior  officer 
should  never  have  at  the  last  moment  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  dry-nursing  his  subordinates  in  the  next  or  any  other 
grade  of  the  hierarphy. 

The  training  of  the  great  general  staff  at  Berlin  under 
the  chief  of  the  staff,  which  is  conducted  not  so  much  in  a 
spirit  of  theoretical  study  as  at  a  college  under  professors, 
but  in  that  of  a  working  body>  engaged  on  the  elaboration  of 

z  2 
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military  problems  of  an  advanced  and  practical  kind  imder 
the  critical  eye  and  advice  of  a  competent  chiefs  has  done 
much  to  establish  that  uniform  system  and  conmion  method 
in  the  German  army,  which  has  led  to  so  great  success.  All 
ranks  understand  the  game  and  play  up  to  each  other's 
hands  with  the  utmost  mutual  confidence  of  reciproca:l  co- 
operation. 

In  the  French  army  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  the 
staflf  were  taken  from  a  corps  dUitat-major,  to  which  officers  were 
posted  from  the  commencement  of  their  career.  This 
led  to  the  army  being  directed  by  men  who  were  out  of 
touch  with  it.  Their  staff  officers  are  now,  however,  drawn 
from,  and  revert  to  regimental  duty  as  in  the  other  con- 
tinental armies. 

4.  Tht  Qerural  Staff  in  the  British  Service, 

The  duties  of  the  general  staff  are  defined  in  the  Queen's 
Regulations,  Sect.  V.,  as  comprising  *'  the  supervision  -  and 
control,  imder  the  general  or  other  officer  commanding,  of  all 
army  services."  The  regulation  goes  on  to  classify  these 
duties  under  three  heads  "  A,"  "  B,"  and  "  C,"  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus:  "A" — discipline  and  training;  "B" — 
equipment  (in  its  general  sense),  supply,  transport,  movement, 
quartering,  and  hire  of  land ;  "  C  " — engineer  services,  which 
ore  specially  under  the  district  commanding  royal  engineer. 
The  general  allots  the  services  to  his  staff,  but  the  regulations 
set  forth  that  it  is  undesirable  to  "  mix  up  the  subjects  of 
these  three  groups  as  the  work  of  any  one  officer."  Unity 
of  control  is  provided  for  by  the  rule  that  where  there  is 
more  than  one  staff  officer  one  will  be  "  named  in  orders  as 
the  chief  staff  officer,"  and  further  by  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  a  "  central  registry  "  for  all  correspondence  in  the 
headquarters  office  of  every  district,  &c.  Except  in  larger 
commands,  as  in  that  of  Ireland,  the  officer  in  charge  of  each 
group  transacts  his  work  customarily  with  the  general  direct 
but  after  conference  with  the  other  staff  officers  concerned, 
and,  it  may  be,  in  the  presence  of  the  general  who  would 
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often  have  his  own  directions  to  give  as  to  the  initial  steps 
to  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the  subject  under  review. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  footing  on  which  a  staff 
officer  conducts  his  duties  is  important.  When  he  issues 
orders  it  is  understood  that  they  are  those  of  the  general  or 
officer  commanding,  whose  authority  covers  all  the  acts  of 
his  staff.  In  addressing  those  under  the  command  of  his 
general  a  staff  officer  signs  his  communication  "  By  order/' 
signifying  that  he  is  merely  the  instrument  for  conveying  his 
general's  instructions.  But  when  communicating  with 
another  staff  officer  in  the  same  command,  and  a  fortiori  with 
a  staff  officer  of  another  command,  the  words  "  By  order  " 
are  omitted.^ 

The  source  of  supply  of  staff  officers  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  Staff  College,  to  which  officers  from  regiments  proceed. 
Officers  of  proved  ability  in  staff  duties  in  the  field  are  from 
time  to  time  placed  on  a  special  list  as  eligible  for  staff 
employ,  and,  further,  since  the  introduction  in  1888  of  the 
division  of  staff  work  under  "  A  "  and  "  B,"  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  officers  of  the  army  service  corps,  who  are 
not  staff  college  graduates,  are  in  many  instances  appointed 
to  the  staff  with  a  view  to  their  employment  in  the  "  B  "  group 
of  duties. 

The  duties  of  administration  by  officers  of  the  head* 
quarters  staff  at  the  War  Office  are  fully  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  XXIV.,  but  those  of  the  Intelligence  division 
may  be  further  referred  to.  It  has  been  developed 
to  its  present  proportions  from  the  nucleus  of  the  old 
Topographical  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and  is  under 
a  general  officer  in  the  military  department  of  the  War 
Office.  In  this  division  a  number  of  officers  who  have 
been  trained  at  the  staff  college  are  employed  in  collecting 
military  information  concerning  all  countries.  So  far  its 
work  resembles  that  described  as  done  by  the  German 
great  general  staff,  but  it  does  not,  as  the  latter  establish- 


^  See  Q.B.,  sect,  zzi.,  para.  17* 
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ment  does,  receive  officoi*s  for  further  training  in  general 
staff  duties.  All  our  officers  of  the  staff  learn  their  work 
through  its  practical  exercise  at  the  stations  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  with  such  opportunities  as  may  there  offer, 
and  there  is  no  general  training  ground  for  the  prosecution 
of  studies  in  theory  and  practice  combined,  such  as  has  been 
described  above  as  existing  at  Berlin. 

The  general  staff  includes  the  military  cUtacJUs.  These 
are  officers  selected  for  their  special  qualifications,  and  par- 
ticularly for  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language, 
to  be  attached  to  British  embassies  accredited  to  the 
principal  military  powers  of  Europa  The  position  is  a 
delicate  one  requiring  great  tact,  for  the  object  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  officers  is  that  they  may  bring  to  the 
notice  of  their  chief,  for  the  information  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  whatever  is  worth  record  in  the  military  system 
of  the  country  in  the  capital  of  which  they  are  located. 
Practically,  the  appointment  of  military  aUachSs  has  a 
doable  advantage  for  the  state.  These  officers  gain  and 
communicate  information,  and  tliey  also  acquire  in  their 
own  persons  a  valuable  experience  of  the  system  of  otgani- 
zation  and  instruction  of  armies,  which,  in  their  subsequent 
careers,  they  may  be  able  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  country. 

BerertiBgto  the  general  staff  in  distriots,  two  important  branohes  hftye  not 
yetbeennamed — viz.,  the  InitructionaUtaff  and  the  musketrj  staff.  The  former 
was  first  introduced  bj  the  appointment  in  1870  of  garrison  instructors.  A 
new  era  in  the  military  instruction  of  the  British  officer  was  opened  when 
examinations  were  directed  to  be  held  in  taotics,  fordfioation,  topogr^hj, 
and  military  law,  and  qualification  in  those  subjecto  was  made  obligatory 
before  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  captain  and  major  respectively.  To  assist 
officers  to  prepare  for  these  examinations  garrison  instructors  were  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  larger  oommands,  under  whom  classes  of  officers  were 
assembled  twice  yearly. 

The  higher  standard  of  military  knowledge  attained  by  officers  in  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  has  been  very  marked.  Owing  to  the  increased 
demands  now  made  at  the  entrance  examinations,  the  necessity  for  these 
instructional  officers  is  no  longer  so  great  as  it  was,  but  they  are  stiU  of 
ralue  in  directing  the  studies  of  officers,  and  preparing  them  to  qualify  for  a 
higher  grade.  They  haTc,  therefore,  been  retained,  though  in  reduced 
numbers,  with  the  changed  title  of  deputy -assistant  adjutant-general  for 
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initrucfcion.^  The  object  of  this  change  hiui  been  to  admit  of  their  being 
employed,  irhen  not  occupied  with  inBtruotional  daties,  in  aasirting  in  the 
general  staff  duties  of  the  command  in  irhioh  thej  are  serring. 

The  musketry  staff  (exolnsiTc  of  that  at  the  Bchool  of  Mueketry,  Hythe, 
which  is  treated  of  in  Chapter  XXY)  consists  of  officers  termed  district 
inspectors  of  musketry.  They  are  appointed  to  the  larger  conmiajidfl  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  general  officer  commanding  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  musketiy  training  of  the  troops.  They  arrange 
for  the  allotment  of  the  troops  to  ranges,  organize  the  schemes  for  field  firing 
on  a  large  scale,  and  advise  on  all  musketry  questions  that  may  incidentally 
arise,  notably  those  in  connection  with  the  construction  or  safety  of  ranges. 

There  are,  further,  an  inspector  and  an  assistant-inspector  of  army  signal- 
ling and  an  inspector  of  gymnasia  for  the  army  at  home,  who  inspect  and 
report  on  the  army  and  Tolunteer  signallen  and  the  gymnastic  instruction 
respectively,  besides  supervising  the  establishments  described  in  Chapter 
XXV. 

Suhordinate  tlaff.  Besides  the  officen  employed  on  staff  duties  there  are 
also  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officen  and  soldien  transferred  to  serve 
(i)  on  the  garrison,  district,  or  general  staff  of  the  army ;  (ii)  staff  clerks  in 
the  general  staff  offices. 

Under  the  first  category  are  included  staff,  garrison,  or  camp  sergeant- 
majors  or  quartermaster-sergeants.  These  are  permanent  appointments  in 
the  larger  garrisons  and  camps,  and  are  filled  from  deserving  warrant,  or 
non-commissioned  officers.  Their  duties  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  command. 

The  second  category  has  lately  undergone  an  eztensive  reorganijeation; 
previously  there  was  a  special  corps  of  military  staff  clerks,  administered  at 
headquarters  and  serving  in  the  general  staff  offices  under  the  orden  of  the 
chief  staff  officer.  This  was  not  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  pennanent  home  or  head  to  the  corps  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  corps  consbted  for  the  most  part  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  holding  the  rank  of  quartermaster-sergeant,  which  had  the 
double  disadvantage  that  their  prospect  of  further  advancement  was  small, 
and  that  all  the  work,  however  simple  its  nature,  had  to  be  performed  by 
highly  paid  non-commissioned  officen.  An  endeavour  has  this  year,  1898, 
been  made  to  remedy  these  disadvantages  by  the  institution  of  a  staff  clerk 
section  as  an  integral  part  of  the  army  service  corps.  The  section  consists 
of  three  divisions,  the  first  composed  of  staff  sergeant-majors  (warrant 
officen),  the  second  of  staff  sergeants  and  staff  quartermaater-seigeants, 
and  the  third  of  sergeants,  corporals,  second  corporals,  and  privates. 

Personod  Staff, — ^The  officers  included. in  this  category  are 
those  holding  the  appointment  of  military  secretary,  assis- 
tant military  secretary,  assistant  military  secretary  and 
aide-de-camp  combined,  and  of  aide-de-camp.    These  ofiicera 

'  Qud  instructon  these  officen  take  their  orden  from  the  Director-General 
of  Military  Education. 
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are  appoiuted  to  the  posts  tliey  hold  on  the  staff  of  the 
general  officer  on  his  recommendation.  At  headquarters 
there  are  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  military 
secretary  and  aides-de-camp  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  One  home  command  alone, 
that  of  the  conunander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  has  on 
its  staff  an  officer  of  the  military  secretary  branch,  who  is 
an  assistant  military  secretary.  In  India  and  in  the  more 
important  Colonial  commands  there  is  either  a  militaiy 
secretary,  an  assistant,  or  an  assistant  and  aide-de-camp 
combined,  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  com- 
mand ;  and  in  many  of  them,  these  officers  are  represented 
both  on  the  staff  of  the  governor  and  on  that  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops. 

The  officer  holding  the  post  of  military  secretary  is  the 
confidential  staff  officer  of  the  general  officer  to  whom  he  is 
attached.  He  is  the  channel  of  communication  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  promotion,  transfer,  exchange,  or 
retirement  of  officers,  the  confidential  reports  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  officers,  and  any  other  matters  not  dealt  with  by 
the  general  staff  proper. 

Aides-de-camp  are  appointed  in  certain  proportions  to 
general  officers  commanding  according  to  their  rank.  If  not 
staff  college  officers  they  are  required  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  captain,  and  also  in  French,  before  confirmation  in 
their  appointmenta 

5.  The  Staff  of  a  District  Command. 

The  tendency  of  recent  military  legislation  has  been  to  give 
increased  responsibility  and  powers  both  to  general  officers 
in  command  of  districts,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  officers 
commanding  at  stations,  to  recognize  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  general,  and  as  more  responsible  than  heretofore 
for  the  conduct  of  the  military  command  with  which  they 
are  temporarily  identified,  and  thus  to  train  them  for  higher 
responsibilities ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  arrangements 
for  defence  schemes. 
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A  general  officer  commanding  a  district  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Commander-in-Chiefi  and  is  responsible  for 
everything  in  his  command  to  the  W«ur  Offica  All  cor- 
respondence except  in  minor  details  of  personnel  or  routine 
is  addressed  to  him.  Besides  the  efficiency  of  the  troops, 
armaments,  works,  and  buildings,  the  duty  of  compilation 
of  estimates  and  the  economical  control  of  all  expen- 
diture whether  of  money,  supplies,  or  stores,  the  inspection 
of  reserves  and  mobilization  equipment,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  preparation  for  defence  are  held  to  be  his 
particular  care.  Formerly  many  of  these  services  were 
conducted  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  independently 
of  the  general  commanding ;  but  it  has  become  recognized 
that  such  a  limitation  of  powers  and  practice  in  peace 
was  a  poor  preparation  for  the  increased  responsibilities 
which  would  devolve  on  such  an  officer  in  war. 

The  duties  of  inspection  are  referred  to  in  other  chapters, 
particularly  in  that  on  infantry.  Glenerals  furnish  annually, 
on  the  1st  January,  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  progress 
and  condition  of  all  services,  on  the  general  condition  of 
all  mobilization  stores,  and  on  the  working  of  new  equipments 
or  new  institutions. 

The  staff  of  military  districts  and  commands  in  peace, 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  strength  and  composition 
of  the  troops  comprised  in  them  and  on  the  special  duties  that 
have  to  be  provided  for.  The  Western  district  in  England, 
the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Devonport,  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  one  having  a  complete  stafil  The  following  is 
its  composition : — 

In  command    /  '^^  lieutenant-General  (with  Aide-de-camp 

L     as  personal  staff). 
'2  Assistant  adjutant-generals. 
2    Deputy-assistant    adjutant-generals    (of 

whom  one  is  for  instruction). 
1  District  inspector  of  musketry. 
Officer  commanding  Eoyal  Artillery  (Colonel 
on  the  staff). 


Staff  of 

general 

officer 

commanding 
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Staflf— 
continwRd, 


"1  Brigade  Major,  Eoyal  Artillery. 
Commanding  Royal  Engineer  (Colonel  on 

the  staff). 
Principal  medical  oflficer. 
Senior  ordnance  store  officer 
District  paymaster. 
Tables  showing  the  staff  with  army  corps  and  divisions  in 
the  field  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

Supply,  Traksport,  and  Admikistration. 

1. — General  System,     Organtzation  for  War: 

In  attempting  a  short  description  of  the  supply,  transport, 
and  barrack  services  of  the  army  it  will  be  convenient  to 
explain,  as  a  first  step,  who  aie  the  different  oflScers  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  and  execution  of  these  duties. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  21st 
February,  1888,  the  Commander-in  Chief  is  charged  with — 

"Obtaining,  holding,  and  iasuing  to  all  branches  of  the  forces,  food, 
forage,  fuel,  and  light,  &o.,  &c.,  and  with  exeroising  a  strict  control  orer  the 
expenditure  of  such  supplies." 

These  administrative  powers  are  exercised  through  the 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  forces.  The  general  or  other 
officer  commanding  a  military  district  is  immediately 
responsible  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  performance  of  all  supply^  transport,  and  bairack 
services  in  bis  command.  Officers  with  knowledge  of  these 
services  are  placed  on  the  staff  of  commands  and  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  tlidr  administration. 

Officers  of  the  army  service  corps  are  detailed  at  the 
various  stations  for  executive  duties  and  the  suj)ervi6ion  of 
details  of  the  supply/  transport,  and  barrack  services.'  At 
the  principal  home  stations  these  duties  are  carried 
out  almost  entirely  by  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the 
corps,  but,  at  many  stations,  and  especially  abroad, 
civilian  and  pensioner  subordinates  and  natives  are 
necessarily  largely   employed  as  part  of    the  local  atmy 

'  A  technical  term  meaning  food,  forage,  and  consumable  supplies,  not 
the  general  supply  of  stores  and  equipment. 
'  See  ohap.  xiv. 
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service  corps  establisbmentw  In  this  sense  the  army  ser- 
vice corps  means  the  staff  working  nnder  the  officers  of  the 
corps  upon  the  supply,  transport,  and  barrack  service  of  the 
army  rather  than  the  corps  of  the  regular  forces  known  by 
that  name.^ 

A  responsibility  has  lately  been  specifically  fixed  on 
commanding  officers  of  units  of  troops  for  the  correot  receipt 
and  issue,  regimentally,  to  their  men  of  all  supplies,  and 
forage  for  horses.* 

Of  late  years  greatly  increased  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  military  authorities,  in  all  that  concerns 
the  supply,  transport,  and  barrack  requirements  of  the 
troops.  All  instructions  on  these  subjects  from  the  War 
Office  are  now  conveyed  to  the  general  or  other  officer  com- 
manding, and  not,  as  under  some  early  organizations,  to  the 
head  of  a  department  attached  to  his  command,  whose  semi- 
independent  position  experience  showed  to  be  productive  of 
friction  and  a  want  of  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  with  these  increased  powers,  a 
responsibility  is  cast  on  general  and  other  officers  commanding 
at  home  and  abroad  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  these 
services  as  part  of  their  normal  duties.  General  officers 
commanding  are  therefore  expected  to  deal  themselves, 
through  their  staff,  with  all  routine  questions  of  administra- 
tion covered  by  the  regulations,  and,  where  report  to  head- 
quarters may  be  necessary,  they  are  required  to  record  their 
opinions  or  recommendations,  with  observations,  based  on 
local  knowledge,  to  enable  the  authorities  to  come  to  a  final 
decision  without  further  reference  and  correspondence. 

During  war  the  supply  and  transport  services  of  an  army 
in  the  field  are  placed  under  a  general  officer  or  colonel  on 
the  staff.  His  official  title  is  "  general  (or  colonel)  of  com- 
munications," and  he  also  has  command  of  the  line  of  com- 
munications. He  is  the  head  of  all  the  administrative  ser- 
vices of  such  an  army,  responsible  for  their  harmonious 

^  At  described  in  chap.  xir.  *  Q.K.,  sect,  rii.,  pan.  11. 
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working,  and  directly  responsible,  through  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  to  the  general  commanding  in  the  field  for  keeping 
the  army  supplied  with  food,  transport,  and,  in  fact,  all  that 
may  be  required  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  object.  Upon 
all  matters  requiring  reference  to  the  War  OflSce,  he  communi- 
cates direct,  in  the  name  of  the  general  officer  commanding 
in  the  field.  When  he  is  not  in  telegraphic  touch  with  army 
headquarters,  he  must  be  represented  there  by  an  officer  of 
rank  who  can  act  in  his  name.  His  duties  are  defined  by  the 
"  Begulations  for  the  supply  of  an  army  in  the  field  and  for 
the  line  of  communications,"  and  it  is  his  special  office  to 
relieve  the  general  officer  commanding  in  the  field  of  all 
administrative  details  regarding  the  wants  of  the  army. 

SnppUf  and  Traiuport  in  War, — The  tupply  duties  of  an  army  in  the  field 
are  placed  under  a  senior  staff  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  general  of  communi- 
cations.' He  is  assisted  bj  other  staff  officers  at  the  base,  at  stations  on  the 
line  of  communications,  and  at  the  adranced  dep6t,  as  required.  Under  his 
control,  the  supply  duties  of  the  army  are  divided  into  two  great  sections — 
Tiz.,  those  with  the  troops  in  front,  and  those  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tions— each  under  a  staff  officer.  The  companies  of  the  army  service  corps 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  base,  on  the  line  of  communications  and  at  the 
advanced  depdt,  contain  the  "  supply  "  personnel  of  officers  aud  men  who 
carry  out  the  executive  details  of  the  supply  service  at  those  stations.' 

In  the  6eld  army,  t.0.,  the  troops  in  front  of  the  advanced  dep6t,  staff 
officers  are  attached  to  army  corps  headquarters,  as  well  as  to  the  staff  of 
divisions,  for  the  administration  of  supply  and  transport  services  vrith  the 
units  composing  them,  and  the  supply  personnel  for  executive  details  is 
furnished  by  the  army  service  corps  forming  part  of  those  units. 

The  transport  of  an  army  in  the  field  is  placed  under  a  staff  officer  styled 
the  "  director  of  transport,"  who  is  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  general  of 
communications.  He  regulates  the  employment  of  such  of  it  as  is 
"  regimental  transport "  under  circumstances  where  it  may  not  be  required 
regimentaUy,  and  is  generaUy  responsible  for  its  maintenance  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.     The  transport  is  thus  divided : — 

(a)  "  Begimental  transport "  : — the  transport  permanently  assigned  to 
the  various  units  for  the  conveyance  of  their  equipment,  ammunition,  tools, 
baggage,  one  or  more  day's  food,  &c.,  &c.,  and  with  which,  as  to  officers, 
drivers,  horses,  and  carriages,  the  regiDient  or  unit  would,  as  a  rule,  be 
equipped  before  taking  the  field,  as  part  of  its  war  establishment. 

(6)  *'  General  transport "  : — transport    found    by    units    of    the  army 

'  Begulations  for  the  supply  of  an  army  in  the  field,  &o.,  &o. 
*  See  chap,  ziv,  and  for  details  see  pp.  200,  201,  Field  Army  Establish- 
nienta  (Service  abroad). 
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serrioe  corps  for  dubies  analogous  to  those  mentioned  under  (a)  towards 
units  such  as  the  staffs  of  divisions  and  brigades,  the  bearer  companies, 
and  the  field  hospitals  in  front  of  the  advanced  depdt.  General  transport 
also  includes  the  army  service  eorpe  transport  on  the  line  of  communieatioiks, 
at  the  base,  and  at  the  advanced  dep6t,  and  in  it  is  merged  any  local  (or 
auxiliary)  transport  of  the  country.* 

{c)  Artillery  transport:— such  as  ammunition  columns,  and  regimental 
transport  of  this  arm.  The  officers,  drivers,  horses,  and  carriages  would 
belong  to  the  Boyal  Artillery. 

{d)  Engineer  transport : — for  carriage  of  technical  material  such  as 
that  of  pontoon  troops,  field  companies,  &c. ;  also  the  regimental  transport 
for  use  as  at  (a)  of  this  arm.  The  officers,  drivers,  horses,  and  carriages 
would  belong  to  the  Boyal  Engineers. 

Regimental  transport  (a),  and  that  portion  of  the  transport  under  (i),  {c)^ 
{d)  employed  with  the  army  operating  at  the  front  is  essential  to  the  mobility 
of  the  different  units ;  it  is  rarely  possible  to  utilize  it  (although  this  may 
exceptionally  become  the  case)  to  any  extent  for  general  transport  service^ 
WhUe,  therefore,  the  director  of  transport  supervises  the  above  .and  replaces 
losses  among  the  animals,  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  transport  on 
the  line  of  communications.  This  must  always  consist  very  largely  of  the 
local  or  auxiliary  transport,  or  the  generally  vast  accumulation  of  vehicles 
or  pack  animals  moving  between  the  base  and  the  advanced  dep6t,  or 
supplementing  railway  transport  at  fixed  points,  and  conveying  to  the  front 
the  large  quantities  of  food,  stores,  &o.,  required  by  an  army  in  the  field. 
The  efficiency  of  this  transport  largely  depends  on  its  organization  in  suitable 
cadres  for  supervision  and  work,  and,  as  units  of  account.  In  effecting  this 
organization  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  exist  ing  cadres  of  companies 
of  army  service  corps ;  rather  should  their  establishment  be  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  local  transport,  than  additional  units  of  transport  be 
improvised  from  local  resources. 

The  companies  of  the  army  service  corps  detailed  with  the  troops 
operating  in  front  keep  touch  with  the  advanced  dep6t  by  means  of  their 
"  supply  columns,"  which  are  always  passing  from  the  advanced  depdt  to 
the  front  and  returning  to  re-fill. 

Bail  ways,  when  they  exist,  are  of  course  the  best  means  of  transport  on 
the  line  of  communications ;  the  traffic  on  them,  constituting,  as  it  does,  a 
portion  of  the  general  transport  of  the  army,  is  worked  under  the  orders  of 
the  director  of  transport,  though  an  officer  styled  the  *'  director  of  railways  *' 
has  charge  of  the  personnel  and  technical  working.  Similarly,  inland  water 
transport  would  naturally  be  made  use  of  when  available  on  a  line  of  com- 
munications. If  this  is  manned  by  the  Royal  Navy,  it  is  under  the  charge 
of  an  officer  of  that  service,  who  would,  however,  work  under  the  orders  of 
the  general  of  communications,  conveyed  through  the  director  of  transport.  If 
manned  by  soldiers  or  civilians,  such  portion  of  the  water  transport  as  might 
not  be  of  the  nature  of  "  regimental  transport "  would  be  placed  under  an 
officer  of  the  army  service  corps,  under  the  orders  of  the  director  of  trans- 
port. 

*  See  chap.  xiv. 
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2.  Administration. 

(a)  Supplyy  Barracif  and  Transport  Services. — In  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter  it  is  shown  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  housing  and  furnishing,  provisioning, 
and  transport  of  the  troops  rests  with  the  general 
officers  commanding  in  the  various  districts,  &c.,  and  that 
portions  of  an  executive  corps  of  the  regular  army,  called 
the  Armj  Service  Corps,  are  assigned  to  each  command  in 
peace  and  war  for  the  execution  of  details.  Also,  as  it  has 
been  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  staff  of  commands 
and  districts  has  been  augmented  in  view  of  these  duties, 
which  have  become  "  staff''  duties. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  supply  to  the  troops  of  their  multifarious 
requirements  in  the  way  of  provisions,  forage,  barracks,  and 
transport  in  peace  and  war ;  the  circumstances  of  the  service 
of  the  British  army  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  so  various 
as  to  make  this  hopeless.  The  normal  conditions  are  dealt 
with  in  various  regulations,  viz. : — 

**  Begulations  for  army  service  corps  duties." 
"  Allowance  regulations." 

"  Segiilations  for  the  supply  of  an  army  in  the  fields 
and  for  the  organization  of  the  line  of  communi* 
cations." 
"Supply   hand-book    for    the    army    service    corps," 

sixth  section. 
Staff  officers  administering  army  service  corps  services,  as 
well  as  the  officers  of  that  corps  must  be  business  men,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  their  position.  There 
must  ever  arise  occasions  calling  for  tact  and  discretion 
which  no  regulations  can  precisely  cover.  Neither  is  thei6 
any  mystery  in  regard  to  the  procedure  called  for  which 
common  sense  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state  alul 
the  troops  cannot  cope  with. 

The  requirements  of  the  troops  are  to  a  large  extent 
provided  for  under  contracts,  the   system  of  which  must 
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necessarily  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  it  will  be 
seldom  found  impracticable  to  resort  to  contracts  in  some 
form  or  another.  Contracts  may  be : — (a)  for  a  given  period 
for  supply,  or  performance  of  specific  services  during  a  period.* 
(6)  for  specific  quantities  or  services. 

All  conditions  attaching,  prices  payable,  and  proper 
securities  for  performance,  must  be  clearly  expressed  in 
business  language :  printed  forms  and  conditions  of  contract 
for  normal  requirements  exist  for  guidance  in  these  matters. 

It  is  a  principle  of  good  administration  to  make  contracts, 
when  time  admits,  only  after  inviting  competition  by  the 
greatest  publicity  with  a  view  to  making  the  best  bargain. 
An  objection  is  often  taken  to  this  system  that  competition 
produces  offers  at  prices  which  cannot  buy  what  is  wanted  of 
good  quality  if  honestly  provided.  This  is  just  where 
administration  comes  in,  however,  to  protect  the  state  and 
the  soldier.  Each  case  must  be  examined  on  its  merits,  of 
course ;  but  when  a  contract  is  made,  good  administration  and 
reasonable  rigour  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  work  will 
either  enforce  eflBciency  or  drive  a  dishonest  or  incompetent 
contractor  from  the  field.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  may 
not  often  give  trouble,  but  good  administration  surely 
includes  taking  trouble  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Here  we  may  mention,  in  connection  with  contracts  for  bread  and  meat 
for  the  troops  at  home  stations,  that  speciallj  selected  officers  haye  recently 
been  appointed  as  inspectors  of  rations,  who  are  constantly  trayellicg  and 
paying  unexpected  visits  to  each  military  station  at  uncertain  interrals.  Their 
special  duties  are  to  ensure  that  supplies  of  bread  and  meat  furnished  by 
contractors  are  to  the  f uUest  extent  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
contracts.  They  do  not  relieye  the  local  authorities  of  any  part  of  responsi- 
bility for  strict  superrision  in  these  matters ;  but  rather  by  assisting  the 
local  officers,  as  experts  in  such  questions,  they  afford  them  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  correct  judgments  on  point«  where  doubts  may  exist. 
OThe  inspectors  report  to  the  general  commanding  anything  that  calls  for 
remark  in  the  action  of  the  troops  or  the  contractors,  and  in  cases  of  neglect, 
or  of  the  supply  of  bad  provisions  by  the  contractors,  the  inspectors  reoom- 

^  The  current  contract  rates  for  forage,  fuel,  and  light,  govern  the  money 
allowances  payable  to  officers  and  others  in  lieu.  Allowance  Begulations, 
paras.  149  and  217. 
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mend  the  infliction  of  fines  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  contracts. 
Great  improrenient  in  the  quality  of  the  soldier^s  ration  has  followed  the 
adoption  of  this  sjstem. 

The  responsibility  of  a  regimental  commanding  officer  in 
regard  to  the  receipt,  iaspection,  and  issue  of  supplies  has 
been  already  noted.  He  should  exercise  this  in  a  practical 
way  without  interposing,  where  it  is  unnecessary,  an  ad- 
ditional link  in  a  chain.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  our  system  to  train  officers  in  every  position  to 
familiarity  with,  and  responsibility  for,  army  administration 
within  their  own  spheres  of  action ;  so  that  they  may, 
when  they  attain  to  higher  rank,  or  become  eligible  for  stafl* 
employment,  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with  business  procedure, 
which,  in  earlier  days,  was  too  long  regarded  as  a  sealed  book 
to  the  uninitiated.  This  principle  is  kept  in  view  as  regards 
officers  commanding  regiments,  battalions,  and  other  units 
and  notably  in  the  case  of  officers  commanding  troops  at 
detached  stations  so  far  as  circumstances  admit. 

Thus  a  commanding  officer  is  himself  responsible*  that  he 
gets  articles  of  proper  quality  supplied  to  him  in  authorized 
quantities.  To  this  end  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  governing  their  supply,  and  by  himself  and 
officers  is  enabled  to  judge,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  a  business 
way,  whether  supplies  come  up  to  the  proper  description ; 
thus,  whether  the  article  is  bread,  meat,  coals,  hay,  oats,  straw 
or  other  supply,  he  assures  himself  that  his  men  receive  the 
quality  and  quantity  to  which  the  regulations  entitle  them. 
The  army  service  corps  takes  the  initiative,  it  aids  the  troops 
in  every  way,  and  does  all  it  can  to  ensure  the  regularity  of 
the  service,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  supplies  priirvA  fade 
accords  with  what  is  authorized,  but  the  inspection  in  detail 
rests  with  the  troops  and  their  representative  officers*  and 
commanding  officers.  This  rule  is  the  outcome  of  much 
experience ;  it  is  held  best  that  the  duties  of  those  who 
initiate  the  supply,  or  who  deal  with  contractors,  should  be 

'  Q.B.,  sect,  yii,  para.  11. 

'  At  large  stations  officers  of  the  army  senriQe  corps  are  often  associated 
with  the  regimental  officers  for  this  dutj. 
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thus  defined,  and  that  nothing  in  the  regulatioos  should 
hinder  the  responsibility  of  the  officers  representing  the 
troops  to  see  that  the  best  article  for  their  consumption  is 
supplied.  The  regulations  even  provide  that  regiment'd 
quartermasters  should  attend  to  questions  of  quantity  rather 
than  quality — a  contrary  rule  soon  leads  to  a  regimental  or 
other  functionary,  who  is,  really,  responsible  to  his  command- 
ing officer,  or  to  the  general,  becoming  a  champion  for  the 
contractor,  or  for  an  article  supplied  from  government  stores. 
(6)  Other  services  in  the  B  group  of  duties  supervised  "by 
the  Staff. — It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  supervision 
and  arrangement  of  the  entire  administration  is  centred  in 
the  staff  of  a  general  commanding,^  and  that  the  officers 
for  B  group  duties  must  therefore  have  knowledge  of  these 
duties  as  their  essential  qualification.  The  same  branch 
of  the  stafif  attends  also  to  the  services  on  wliich  the  troops 
depend  for  their  clothing,*  arming^  ammunition,  equipment, 
movements  from  place  to  place,  camping,  and  to  the  hire  of 
lands  for  camping  purposes  or  firing  ranges. 

It  will  be  well  to  notice  here  briefly  what  departments 
are  immediately  charged  with  these  services  and  to  what 
extent  the  troops  depend  directly  on  those  departments.  We 
can  afterwards  show  by  an  illustration  how  the  system 
practically  works. 

(i)  Clothing  and  necessaries  are  supplied  bj  the  Army  Clothing  Depart- 
ment. This  is  a  branch  of  the  War  Office,  not  a  department  of  the  armj 
under  the  local  administration  of  general  officers  commanding.  Officers 
oommanding  imlte  obtain  their  clobhing,  &c.,  direct  from  the  armj  clothing 
department,  and  correspond  direct  -with  the  diredor  of  clothing,  but 
questions  regarding  clothing  requiring  reference  to  a  general  officer  com- 
manding are  dealt  with  in  the  B  group.  Jn  ihe  field  and  abroad  the 
ordnance  store  department  acts  as  agent  locaUy  for  the  director  of  clothing 
in  England. 

(ii)  I^ansporf,  ProvisionSf  Fuel,  Light,  and  Supplies  of  every  kind  far 
the  use  of  all  branches  of  the  army.  Allotment  of  harracbs  and  quarters  and 
their  equipment.*  The  ezecutiye  duties  connected  with  these  services  axe 
entrusted  to  the  armj  serrice  corps,  the  troops  communicating  direct  with  the 
officer  concerned.      Barracks  and  quarters  are  constructed  and  repaired  bj 

^  See  chap.  zz.  '  Q.B.,  sect,  r.,  para.  68,  B« 

^  Ibid,,  sect,  t.,  para.  72. 
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the  Bojal  Engineers,  but  when  **  handed  over/'  ore  held  on  charge  bj  the 
barrack  section  of  the  army  serrice  corps. 

(ill)  ArtM  OTid  JfuniiioHS  of  War  and  all  Military  Stores,  Clothing  for 
fue  in  CampSf  and  Storage  and  Istue  of  Clothing  and  Neeetsariee  when  in  the 
Field}  Those  are  dealt  with  hy  the  ordnance  etore  department  direct  with 
the  troops  so  far  as  the  issues  are  provided  for  bj  reguUtions.  This  department 
also  sapplies  the  officers  of  the  army  service  corps  in  charge  of  barracks  with 
the  stores  required  for  their  equipment,  and  maintains  reserves  of  those  stores. 

(iv)  Movemente  of  Troops,  Hire  of  Lands  and  Buildings.  For  these 
services  the  staff  for  B  duties  is  executivelj  responsible.  It  can  be  readQy 
understood  that  from  the  nature  of  these  services  questions  arise  requiring 
action,  in  matters  of  detail,  by  any  or  all  of  the  departments  under  a 
general  commanding,  in  order  to  secure  the  object  desired.  Thus  in 
the  arrangements  for  hiring  lands  or  buildings,  the  commanding  royal 
engineer,  as  weU  as  the  senior  medical  officer,  have  duties  of  a  professional 
and  technical  nature  to  be  performed  before  any  agreement  can  be  closed 
and  the  land  or  building  can  be  handed  over  to  the  barrack  branch  of  the 
army  service  corps  for  use  by  the  troops.  All  the  preliminary  action  is 
therefore  attended  to  in  the  B  group. 

(v)  Money. — ^The  receipt,  disbursement,  and  account  for  moneys  receiv- 
able or  payable  for  military  services  under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.> 

Duties  connected  with  the  above,  which  so  intimately  affect  every  branch 
of  the  service,  are  entrusted  to  the  army  pay  department,  the  officers  of 
which,  in  their  several  commands  and  districts,  are  agents  of  the  finance 
branch  of  the  War  Office,  conducting  tlieir  duties  under  the  *' Financial 
Instructions  "  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Kormally,  and  at 
home  stations,  a  general  officer  commanding,  when  required  to  intervene  in 
any  question  of  expense  not  covered  by  regulations,  finds  himself  compelled 
to  refer  the  matter  for  War  Offioe  decision.  On  active  service,  however,  and 
abroad,  cases  requiring  immediate  decision  and  arrangement  will  arise  which 
are  dealt  with  under  the  orders  of  a  general  commanding  through  his  chief 
staff  officer,  who,  in  both  cases,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  natural  channel  of 
communication. 

(c)  CommuniccUion  of  TVoops  with  D&partmerUa. 

With  regard  to  the  channels  of  communication  to  and  from  the  troops 
in  their  dealings  with  the  different  departments,  although  the  various  services 
are  arranged  for  in  a  general  way  under  the  administration  of  the  staff,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  understood  rule  of  the  service  that  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
unit  oomanunieates  with  and  applies  direct  to  the  representative  of  the 
department  concerned  for  every  article  or  service  the  supply  of  which  is 
matter  of  ordinary  regulation. 

Thus  all  normal  demands  and  correspondence  about  clothing  are  addressed 
to  the  director  of  clothing  as  already  noticed.  A  requisition  for  transport  or 
provisions,  or  an  application  for  quarters  is  made  direct  to  the  officer  of  the 

'  Q.B.|  sect,  v.,  para.  74.  '  Financial  Instructions,  para.  1. 
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arm  J  serrice  corps  in  charge  of  the  particular  branch  of  dutj.  An  application 
for  repair  of  a  barrack  or  quarter  goes  direct  to  the  Rojal  Engineer  officer 
concerned;  correspondence  about  a  damaged  rifle  or  a  demand  for 
ammunition  is  sent  direct  to  the  senipr  officer  of  the  ordnance  store 
department ;  and  so  on  in  all  routine  matters. 

The  rule  obtains  that  a  general  or  his  staff  is  onlj  referred  to  when  there 
is  some  hitch  or  difficulty,  or  some  point  requiring  the  decision  of  higher 
authority ;  or  -when  a  commanding  officer  wants  for  some  reason  to  obtain 
some  issue,  or  the  performance  of  some  serrice  not  covered  by  regulations. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  important  that  the  question  should  be  temperately 
and  thoroughly  discussed  and  prepared  so  that  the  reference  may  be  clear 
and  the  point  at  issue  may  be  ripe  for  the  action  of  a  general  and  his  staff, 
who  would  only  intervene  when  unavoidable. 

(d)  Clmsification  of  Services. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  daasiflcation  of  various  services  in  the 
army  the  application  of  which  experience  only  can  thoroughly  teach.  Their 
knowledge,  however,  would  solve  doubts  which  arise  sometimes  as  to  what 
may  be  considered  an  engineer  service,  or  a  barrack,  or  ordnance  store  service, 
in  some  matter  ander  consideration.  For  instance,  generally,  a  movable 
article,  as  a  mop,  is  classifled  as  a  store  and  is  kept  or  maintained  by  the 
ordnance  store  department,  though  issued  by  the  army  service  corps  barrack 
section,  whilst  a  fixed  article,  such  as  a  pump  and  its  handle,  would  be 
an  engineer  fixture.  Certain  articles,  again,  such  as  boats,  may  be 
engineer  equipment  under  certain  conditions,  yet  precisely  similar  articles 
of  equipment  are,  normally,  on  army  service  corps  charge,  irrespective  of 
the  branch  of  the  service  .to  which  they  may  be  locally  allotted  for  use. 

A  good  knowledge  of  these  rules  of  the  service  and  customs  bearing 
on  the  dif  ision  of  labour  of  the  duties  of  administration  is  useful  to  all 
officers,  and  particularly  to  officers  commanding  units,  as  it  enables  them 
more  quickly  to  help  their  commands  and  men  to  obtain  that  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  without  friction  and  misunderstanding  in  correspondence. 

{e)  Illustrations, 

The  working  of  the  system  generally  and  the  method  of  supply  at  home 
may  be  briefly  illustrated  thus : 

A  militia  battalion,  say  from  Ireland,  arrives  by  sea  at  a  headquarters 
district  station  where  there  is  a  general  officer  and  a  full  staff.  The  ship 
would  be  boarded  personally  by  a  staff  officer  for  B,  who  would  give 
the  officer  commanding  the  orders  as  to  landing.  An  advanced  party  would 
usually  have  been  sent  by  rail,  at  least  the  previous  day,  under  an  officer. 
This  officer,  after  reporting  himself  to  the  chief  staff  officer,  would  have  been 
placed  in  personal  communication  with  the  officer  of  the  army  service  corps 
in  charge  of  barracks,  who  would  put  him  in  possession  of  the  barracks  to  be 
occupied  by  his  battalion,  complete  with  the  necessary  furniture.  On  behalf 
of  his  commanding  officer  the  officer  would  now  arrange  with  the  army 
service  corps  for  his  requirements  as  under  ^ 

(i)  For  drawing  the  rations  for  his  battalion ;  these  should  have  been 
previously  warned  for  by  post  when  possible;  for  cooking  these 
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rationB,  either  by  his  own  men  or  by  men  of  a  neighbouiing  battalion, 

or,  failing  this,  to  have  them  ready  for  cooking  on  the  aniTal  of  his 

battalion ;  for  groceries  and  extra  messing,  to  be  supplied  through 

a  local  canteen,  or  tradesman, 
(ii)  For  fuel  for  cooking,  and  warming  rooms,  also  for  light  of  barracks 

if  not  already  provided, 
(iii)  For  transport,  as  required,  to  conyey  baggage    of   battalion  to 

barracks ;  any  sick  to  hospital,  or  any  women  and  children  to  their 

quarters. 
Thus,  on  marching  in,  the  commanding  officer  should  find  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  battalion  either  provided  for,  or,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  complied  with. 

Supposing  now  sufficient  quarters  for  his  battalion  are  not  available ;  he 
might  be  directed  by  the  staff  officer,  to  arrange  for  encamping  a 
portion  of  the  men.  He  would  then  requisition  the  ordnance  store  depart- 
ment direct  for  the  necessary  tents  and  camp  equipment,  producing  the 
written  authority  of  the  staff  officer,  who  would  indicate  the  spot  for  pitching 
these  tents. 

All  such  requirements  of  a  battalion  arriving  at  a  station  should  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  local  staff  and  the  army  service  corps  beforehand ; 
but  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion,  and  more  particularly  the  officer 
sent  forward  to  represent  him,  is  responsible  that  everything  to  which 
his  officers  and  men  are  entitled  is  provided  for  by  timely  action  on  his  part, 
and  he  deals  direct  with  all  departments  concerned. 

The  action  to  be  taken  by  an  officer,  say  a  captain  commanding  two  com- 
panies marching  into  some  small  detached  station  where  there  are  already 
troops,  would  be  on  the  same  lines.  He  would  find  an  officer  in  command  at 
the  station  responsible  that  the  requirements  of  the  troops  are  properly 
complied  with.  There  would  be  probably,  if-  not  officers,  at  least  warrant 
officers  or  non-commissioned  officers  representing  the  different  branches  of 
the  service  appointed  to  carry  out  those  details.  With  these  the  local  officer 
would  at  once  put  the  newly  arrived  officer  in  communication,  intervening 
himself  in  any  case  of  difficulty  requiring  reference  to  him  or  through  him 
to  the  general  commanding  the  district.  It  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  local  commanding  officer  to  have  anticipated  the  wants  of  this  incoming 
detachment,  whether  belonging  to  his  own  or  any  other  corps,  as  far  as 
possible ;  and  he  would  probably  have  received  orders  on  the  subject  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  district. 

(/)  Conclusion. — In  bringing  to  a  close  this  sketch  of  the 
existing  system  of  administration,  by  military  officers,  of  the 
supply,  transport  and  barrack  services  in  the  British  Army 
(India  excepted),  a  point  may  be  enlarged  upon  with  regard 
to  which  the  champions  for  that  financial  check  on  army 
expenditure  which  is  inseparable  from  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  may  feel  some  want  of  confidence.  Under  the 
said  system  the  interests  of  the  British  tax-payer  are  no  more 
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imperilled  than  tlie  freedom  of  the  subject  is  nowadays  by 
the  existence  of  a  standing  army.  All  acts  of  the  military 
authority  in  matters  of  army  administration,  and  all  details 
of  account,  come  under  review  in  the  accountant-general's 
branch  at  the  War  Office  in  their  financial  bearing  on  the 
cost  of  the  army,  and  for  the  information  of  Parliament  as 
may  be  required.  This  department  of  administration  is 
presided  over  by  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  War 
Office,  a  high  official  acting  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.*  Economy  of  administration, 
correctness  and  punctuality  of  account  and  supervision  df 
details  are  by  no  means  relaxed  by  recent  changes  of  organi- 
zation. Bather  has  it  been  found  that  the  fact  of  adminis- 
trative powers  being  now  exercised  by  soldiers  having,  in 
comparison  with  civilians,  a  fuller  appreciation  of  military 
conditions  and  requirements  and  a  better  power  of  general 
control,  has  led  as  well  to  increased  economy  as  to  efficiency. 

^  See  chap.  xxir.  (W«r  Office). 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Ths  Militia. 

1.  Purpose  amd  History. 

Ths  militia,  ''whose  theory  is  conscription,  but  whose 
pi*actice  is  voluntary  engagement"^  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  system  on  which  the  British  forces  are  raised,  in 
that  it  offers  military  service  to  the  class  of  men  willing  to 
give  it  for  a  month  in  the  year  for  training  or  for  the  term 
of  their  engagement  on  emergency,  but  whose  avocations  do 
not  lead  them  to  become  either  regular  soldiers  or  volunteers. 
Its  object  is  to  maintain  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  trained 
body  of  men  available  '*  in  case  of  imminent  national  danger 
or  great  emergency,"  to  supplement  the  regular  army  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  Sovereign  may  in  such  cases 
direct  by  "proclamation"*  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
militia  shall  be  embodied  for  military  service  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  case  it  becomes,  until  disembodjled, 
tiO  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  regular  army  for 
home  service,  and  amenable  to  military  law. 

Although  only  enrolled  for  employment  at  home  as 
above  stated,  the  volunteered  services  of  the  militia  when 
embodied  have  been  accepted  in  the  past,  and  may  j^ain  be  so 
accepted,  for  service  at  certain  places  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  "  constitutional  force  "  has  in  the  past  been  so  closely 
connected  with  the  regular  army  that  in  describing  the 
building  up  of  the  latter,  we  have  of  necessity  Juad  to  deal  tp 
a  certain  extent  with  the  militia  in  the  first  part  of  this  book. 

In  this  chapter,  however^  will  be  given  a  brief  history  of 

>  ICr.  QudiralU  '  See  pftge  628, 
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the  force  from  its  constitution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
showing  its  gi-adual  development  up  to  its  condition  at  the 
present  day,  and  omitting  details  as  far  as  possible,  but 
quoting  the  sources  from  which  such  can  be  obtained. 

The  establishmezit  of  the  Militia  dates  far  hack  into  the  history  of 
England,  and  we  0nd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  an  Act  decreeing  that 
e?erj  freeman  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  years  was  to  be  aTailable 
to  preserve  the  peace  within  his  own  county  or  shire,  which  he  was  not 
caUed  upon  to  leaye  ''  saye  upon  the  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the 
realm  ."^  This  and  other  statutes  bearing  on  the  military  obligations  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  of  England  were  consolidated  in  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  lieutenants  of  counties  were  recognised  as  the 
legally  constituted  agents  through  whom,  upon  threat  of  invasion,  aU 
arrangements  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  country  were  to  be  made.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  frequent  disputes  arose  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  as  to  the  command  of  the  **  trained  bands  "  or  militia,  and  it  was 
in  this  reign,  during  a  debate  in  Parliament,  that  the  word  "  militia  "  first 
appears  to  hare  been  brought  into  notice.  **1  do  heartily  wish,"  said 
Whitelocke,  addressing  the  Commons  on  Xst  March,  .1641,  "  that  this  great 
'word — this  new  word — the  mUitia-^this  harsh  word,  might  never  have 
codie  within  these  walls."' 

On  the  Restoration,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  by  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  to  establish  the  militia  on  a  constitutional  basis,  and  by  (ho 
Act  passed  in  1662,  owners  of  property  were  obliged,  in  proportion  to  (he 
value  of  their  property,  to  furnish  horses,  horsemen,  foot-soidien,  and  arms. 
The  number  was  undefined,  and  substitutes  were  aUowed  if  i4>proTed.  The 
militia  of  each  county  was  placed  under  the  government  and  command  of 
a  lieutenant  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Crown  and  vested  with  the 
appointment  of  all  officers,  the  Crown  reserving  the  right  to  commission 
'  or  displace  them.  The  force  was  distinctly  local ;  statutes  declared  what 
pay  the  soldier  vras  to  receive  and  how  he  was  to  be  armed ;  for  purposes  of 
punishment  he  was  dealt  with  by  the  civil  authorities.'  All  "trained  bands/' 
except  those  of  the  city  of  London  and  their  auxiliaries  were  discontinued.^ 
The  militia  thus  established  on  a  firm  footing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  public,  far  more  than  did 
the  standing  army  also  established  in.  the  same  reign. 

Tet  it  even  was  jealously  watched,  and  after  the  revolution  in  1688  an 
Act  vras  passed  in  the  second  year  of  William  and  Mary  for  raising  "  the 
militia  for  one  year,"  and  for  some  time  this  Act  became  an  annual  one.^ 

In  1690,  on  the  occasion  of  a  French  invasion,  the  militia  was  called 
out,  and  again  during  the  rebellions  in  favour  of  the  Old  and  Tonng 
Fretendera  of  1715  and  1745 ;  and  later,  in  1757,  a  reorganisation  of  the 

' ' ■     .     ■ % : 

*  18  Edw.  1.,  cap.  16;  see  Clode,  rol.  i.,  pp.  81,  82. 
J  Ihid.,  p.  81»  »  Ihid,^  p.  86. 

*  These  continued  as  trained  bands  until  1704,  when  they  were  by  Act  of 
JParl lament  reorganized  as  the  lK)hdon  militia.  See  Ba ikes'  Hist,  of  Hon. 
Alt.  Co.,  vol.-i.j  p.  148.  *  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  88. 
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totee  took  place.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  old  obligation,  to  which 
ownen  of  property  were  liable,  for  supplying  bo  many  men,  horBes,  &c.,  was 
given  up,  this  duty  being  instead  imposed  on  the  counties  and  parishes^ 
which  had  to  provide  a  fixed  quota.  The  numbers  required  were  fixed,  and 
obligatory  service  by  ballot  was  introduced.  The  period  of  service  was  for 
3  years,  the  limits  of  age  fixed  at  18  to  50  years,  and  certain  exemptions  and 
substitutes  were  allowed.^ 

An  Act  passed  in  1758  was  the  first  which  officially  recognized  *'  volun- 
teers" as  counting  towards  the  quota,  the  volunteer  being  freed  from 
liability  to  ballot.  In  1761  the  raising  of  militia  quotas  was  made  compul- 
sory on  counties  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  T 

In  1808  an  important  step  was  taken  by  Lord  Castlereagh — viz.,  the 
establishment  of  a  force  of  local  militia  in  £ngland  and  Scotland,  in 
addition  to  the  general  militia  then  embodied,  and  as  a  general  reserve  for 
the  whole  country.  It  arose  out  of  the  Training  Act  introduced  in  1806  by 
Mr.  Windham,  Lord  Castloreagh*s  immediate  predecessor  in  the  War 
Department.  The  effect  of  the  Training  Act  was,  briefly,  to  raise  by  means 
of  the  ballot  a  force  of  200,000  men  to  be  trained  for  one  whole  year,  and 
then  to  discharge  them  from  training  for  two  years.  Any  person  chosen 
was  to  have  the  option  of  serving  as  an  cfBeient  in  a  volunteer  corps.  The 
place  of  training  was  to  be  wilhin  live  miles  of  the  man's  home,  and  upon 
invasion  the  Crown  might  embody  the  men  trained  in  that  or  the  preceding 
year,  and  attach  them  to  the  regular  army  or  militia,  or  form  new  regiments 
from  them ;  they  were  not  to  serve  out  of  Qreat  Britain.  This  Act  had  so 
far  taken  effect  when  Lord  Castlereagh  took  office  in  1807  that  the  appor- 
tionment of  200,000  men  had  been  taken,  and  the  ballot  and  enrolment  were 
being  proceeded  with.  Evident  difficulties  as  to  how  to  train  this  force 
cropped  up,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  formed  a  plan  for  a  sedentary  militia. 
The  plan  thus  foreshadowed  took  shape  finally  by  the  creation  of  the  local 
militia  for  England  and  Scotland,'  and  the  experiment  proved  successful. 
The  force  was  to  be  raised  by  ballot  from  amongst  men  of  18  to  30  years  of 
age,  the  quota  for  each  county  consisting  of  such  numbers  as  should  be  fixed 
by  Parliament.  Service  was  for  four  years,  substitutes  were  not  allowed, 
and  the  force  was  organized  by  regiments.  A  small  bounty  was  to  be  given 
to  those  who  should  enter  voluntarily,  and  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  a 
deficiency  of  volunteers  that  the  ballot  was  to  be  taken  up.^  In  the  year 
1812  the  local  militia  acts  were  consolidated,^  and  the  returns  of  that  jear 
show  the  local  militia  with  an  estabUshment  of  240,388  men,  of  which 
214,418  were  serving,  and  a  force  of  68,463  men  out  of  an  establishment  of 
99,368  serving  in  volunteer  corps. 

Daring  the  Peninsular  war  the  militia  garrisoned  the  United  Kingdom 
and  thus  released  the  regular  troops  for  service  in  the  Peninsula  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  1813  in  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  to  enable  the  militia  to 
serve  abroad  as  militia  with  their  own  officers,  three  strong  militia 
battalions  joined  the  Duke  of  Wel^ngton's  army  in  France.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  .Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  speakiagin  the  House 


*  "  Military  Law,"  chap,  ix,,  para.  71. 
»  Clode,  vol.  i.,  pp.  323-333.       '  Ibid.,  p. 


331.     *  52  Oeorgo  III.,  c.  38. 
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of  Commons  on  lltH  Norember,  1813,  stated  that  during  the  eight  preceding 
yean  the  militia  had  furnished  100,000  men  to  the  armj  (or  two-fifUis  of 
the  total  number  of  men  raised  for  the  army),  and  after  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  the  force,  added,  "  Parliament  ought  always,  therefore,  to  bear  in  recol- 
lection that  it  is  to  the  militia  we  owe  the  character  we  at  present  enjoy  in 
military  Europe,  and  that  without  the  militia  we  oould  not  hare  shown  that 
face  which  we  have  done  in  the  Peninsula."' 

Both  the  local  militia  and  rolunteer  force,  together  with  the  general 
mUitia,  fell  into  disuse  after  the  Peninsular  war;  the  former  has  not 
been  raised  since  1815  ;  but  though  the  law  for  ballot  and  enrolment  of  local 
militia  has  nerer  been  repealed,  it  has  been  suspended  since  1816. 

Between  1815  ai^d  1852  nothing  was  done  towards  keeping  up  the 
general  militia  beyond  maintaining  an  effete  permanent  staff,  but  in  1829 
an  Act  was  passed  for  suspending  the  ballot,  and  this  annual  suspension  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  date.  Thus  the  baUot  still  remains  in  reserre 
for  the  general  or  "  regular"  militia  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  1862  the  regular  militia  in  England  was  reorganised.  From 
having  been  a  force  raised  by  ballot  with  the  subsidiaiy  aid  of  roluntary 
enlistment,  it  now  became  a  force  of  roluntarily  enlisted  men,  with  the 
ballot  in  reserve,  and  on  this  footing  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  just  before  this  reorganisation  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  John  Bussell,  moved  a  bill  for  resuscitating  the  local  militia, 
and  proposed  a  reduction  of  age;  volunteers  were  to  be  allowed,  but 
no  substitutes  admitted  in  lieu  of  those  chosen  by  the  ballot ;  service  for 
volunteers  was  to  be  three  years  and  for  the  others  four  years,  and  there  was 
to  be  an  annual  training.-  He  hoped  to  get  70,000  men  in  the  first  year, 
rising  to  150,000,  and  believed  that  a  force  thus  raised  would  bo  less 
impopular  than  the  general  militia.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr. 
Fox-Maule  advocated  it  as  "  laying  a  foundation  for  the  continued  increase 
of  the  regular  army."  Lord  Palmerston  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  he  viewed  the  local  militia  rather  as  a  reserve  for  the  general  militia 
which  did  not  exist.  The  bill  was  rejected  and  caused  the  resignation 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  During  the  debate  one  member,  Col.  Chatterton, 
referred  to  the  advantage  of  militiamen  volunteering  for  the  army,  and 
mentioned  how  he  had  seen  a  whole  brigade  of  Buckinghamshire  militia 
of  splendid  appearance  marching  through  Bordeaux  for  Toulouse  in  18141' 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  also  remarked  that  at  Waterloo,  out  of  18,000  line 
soldiers  the  majority  were  volunteers  from  the  militia. 

In  1854  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  was  extended  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,^ 

The  militia  of  Scotland,  which  dates  from  1707,  when  provision  was  made 
for  raising  it  by  ballot,  was  in  1802  organized  similarly  to  the  English.  The 
Irish  militia,  formed  in  1716,  then  only  took  Protestants  between  the  ages 


'  Baikes'  "First  regiment  of  militia,*'  p.   ziii.     See    also   Journal, 
B.TT.S.Inst.,  Tol.  34,  p.  748. 

«  Hansard's  Debates,  120,  pp.  560,  681,  838,  874.      »  Zhid.,  p.  1,083. 
^  Military  Law,  chap,  ix.,  para*  74. 
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of  16  and  60,  who  were  liable  to  appear  or  find  substitutes.  The  Act  of 
1793  superseded  this,  and  provided  a  force-^Boman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike — raised  by  ballot;  serrice  was  to  be  for  four  years,  and  enlistment 
in  the  arm j  was  prohibited ;  when  up  for  training  or  embodiment  it  was 
under  the  Mutiny  Act.  Other  Acts  followed,  and  that  of  1809  consolidated 
them  all,  and  while  proriding  for  ballot  and  fixing  the  establishment  of  each 
regiment  it  empowered  the  lord  lieutenant  to  raise  men  by  Tolnntary 
enlistment.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  1796-98,  sereral  of  the  Irish  militia 
regiments  prored  disaffected.  Nerertheless,  as  an  instance  of  good  serrioe 
performed  by  a  regiment  of  Irish  militia  may  be  quoted  the  action  at 
Colooncy,  near  Sligo,  on  September  5th,  1798,  where  a  detachment  of  the 
City  of  Limerick  militia  with  a  few  yeomanry  under  Colonel  Yereker,  some 
286  in  aU,  repulsed  a  force  of  900  French  under  (General  Humbert,  assisted 
by  some  Irish  sympathizers,  and  prevented  them  from  reaching  Sligo.  The 
check  they  here  experienced  led  to  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  French 
invaders  to  the  British  force  under  General  Lake.'  The  losses  sustained 
on  either  side  were.  Limerick  militia,  81  killed  and  wounded,  and  French  58.' 

The  militia  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  out  of  it,  and  by  the  Acts  of  1859  and  1875, 
the  Sovereign  may  accept  voluntary  offers  hj  the  militia  to  serve  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  Isle  of  Man,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar;  this  power  was 
re-enacted  in  1882.^ 

The  term  of  service  for  balloted  men  now  stands  at  five  years,  and  at  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  years  for  volunteer  militiamen,  subject  to  re- 
enlistment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years'.  The  Act  of  1871,^ 
directed  that  the  numbers  of  the  militia  should  be  such  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  provided  by  Parliament,  which  votes  the  required  sum.  It  also 
combined  the  regular  and  auxiliary^forces  in  one  organization  in  connection 
with  different  territorial  districts,  the  powers  of  the  lords  lieutenant  were 
revested  in  the  crown  and  declared  to  be  exercisable  through  a  Secretary  of 
State,  and  offieers  of  the  auxiliary  forces  were  to  hold  commissions  from 
the  Queen  in  the  same  manner  as  ofllcers  of  the  regular  forces.* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  geneiul  or  regular  militia,  dating  from 
1852  and  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlistment  with  the  ballot  in  reserve 
in  case  of  emergency ;  and  a  local  militia  (the  old  general  levy)  created  in 

1  Military  Law,  chap,  ix.,  para.  109. 

'  In  Maxwell's  **  Irish  Bebellion  "  we  read  that  Lake,  in  his  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  French,  mounted  lieht  infantry  behind  dragoons  with  great 
success.  The  first  French  repubucan  coloun  ever  taken  by  the  British 
troops  were  captured  on  this  occasion  by  the  Armagh  militia.  See  also 
Journal,  B.U.S.In8t.,  vol:  x.,  p.  156. 

'  A  medal  was  awarded  for  this  action  by  the  Corporation  of  Limerick, 
and  the  regiment  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  See  Tancred's 
'  "Historical  Becord  of  Medals,"  p.  865,  and  MaxweU's  "Irish  Bebellion," 
p.  241. 

^  Military  Law,  chap,  ix.,  para.  81  note  {a).  Similar  powers  hod  been 
granted  temporarily  in  1818  and  1858.  ^  Be-enacted  in  1882. 

'  Militafy  Law,  chap,  iz.,  para.  87. 
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1808  and  in  abeyance  since  1816,  which  may  on  emergency  be  raised  in 
each  county  by  ballot.  Both  general  and  local  militia  come  under  the  Army 
Act,  1881,^  are  to  be  annually  trained,  and  are  liable  to  be  embodied  by 
Boyal  proclamation. 

In  1873  first  commissions  as  officers  in  the  line  were  given  under  certain 
conditions  to  militia  officers,  and  this  system  has  continued  in  force  up  to  the 
present  day.' 

In  1889,  in  consequence  of  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  militia  force  was 
being  neglected.  Parliament  appointed  a  strong  committee  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Harris,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  inquire  into 
the  system  of  administration  and  organization  of  the  militia.  In  its  report 
the  committee  stated  that  between  1854  and  1880  *'  an  immeasurable  stride 
forward  had  been  taken,"  and  that  since  the  latter  date  not  only  had  there 
been  no  retrogression  *'  but  that  in  many  directions  there  had  been  a  material 
adTsnce."  The  committee  made  some  practical  recommendations  most,  if  not 
all,  of  which  have  since  been  carried  out. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  militia  has  been  embodied 
since  its  reorganization,  in  1707,'  are  as  follows  :-^ 

(i)  1756-63,  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  when  it  was  embodied  against 

invasion. 

(ii)  1778,  during  the  American  war,  when  France  entered  into  a  tieaty 

with  America ;  this  was  abo  against  invasion,  and  the  force  remained 

embodied  until  1783. 

(iii)  1792-1802,  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  threatened  invasions. 

(iv)  1803,  when  Napoleon  threatened  a  descent  on  our  coasts,  until  1816, 

after  the  Waterloo  campaign.^ 
(v)  1854-56,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  the  militia  con 
tributed  many  officers  and  some  80,000  men  to  the  line  and  did 
excellent  service  in  garrisoning  the  United  Kingdom  and  Medi- 
terranean fortresses, 
(vi)  1857-59,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

(vii)  1885,  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  the  Sudan  (seven  numths). 
As  regards  the  numbers  of  militiamen  embodied  at  various  times  :>-» 
In  1801-16,  the  maximum  was  101,450,  and  minimum  70,660. 
In  1856  there  were  68,861  embodied. 
In  1857  „         82,460        „ 

The  local  militia  was  called  out  between  1809  and  1816,  the  strength 
varying  from  240,000  in  1809,  to  80,000  in  1816. 

2.  Present  Constitution  of  the  Militia. 
The  militia  is  governed  by  the  "militia  regulations" 
which  are  approved  by  royal  waiTant     These  are  revised 

*  Military  Law,  chap,  ix.,  para.  104,  note  (e). 

'  A  few  commissions  are  similarly  given  annually  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
'  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

*  Aun.  JRcg.,  1803,  p.  646;  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  77.  See  also  *'  Comparative 
statement  of  the  military  forces,  Ac.,  of  the  British  Emivirc,"  1801  -1866, 
published  by  the  Topographical  Department,  War  Office. 
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from  time  to  time  and  contain  all  the  regulations  concerning 
the  organization,  discipline,  pay,  equipment,  clothing,  barracks, 
&c.,  of  the  force.  The  militia  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
divided  into  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  medical  staff 
corps,  and,  under  the  territorial  system,  the  whole  is  affiliated 
to  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  regular  army. 

The  administration  of  the  militia  at  headquarters  has 
followed  suit.  Until  the  year  1876,  it  was  conducted  by 
special  officers,  but  since  that  date  it  has  be^n  administered 
by  the  same  staff  as  the  regular  army.  A  staff  officer  of 
high  rank  called  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  for  militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  watches  over  the  interests  of  the 
force  and  directs  it  generally. 

There  are  in  all  128  infantry  battalions,  which  form 
additional  battalions  to  the  regular  regiments  of  the  line, 
32  corps  of  artillery,  11  fortress  companies  of  engineei*s, 
8  divisions  of  submarine  miners,  and  1  company  medical 
staff  corps.    There  is  no  militia  cavalry. 

In  addition  to  the  militia  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  the  Royal  Malta  regiment  of  militia,  some  Colonial 
corps  of  militia,  and  the  militia  of  the  Channel  Islands  con- 
sisting of  3  artillery  regiments  and  6  regiments  of  light 
infantry.' 

The  (Thaimel  Islands  militia  force  is  raised  and  gorcmcd  under  the 
"  Militia  Law,  1881."*  Service  is  compulsory,  regiments  being  recruited  by 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  "  rSgisire  d%  district "  is  kept,  containing  the 
names  of  all  men  in  that  district  liable  to  service.  Exemptions  are  recognized, 
but  all  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  69  must  appear  under  one  or  otiier 
of  the  following  classifications :  (i),  effectives  and  recruits;  (ii)  1st  reserve,  fit; 
(lii)  1st  reserve,  unfit ;  (iv)  2nd  reserve,  fit ;  (v)  2nd  reserve,  unfit.  Boys 
and  recruits  have  to  undergo  a  fixed  number  of  compulsory  drills,  and  are 
inspected  before  they  can  be  brought  on  to  the  active  list^of  their  regiments ; 
they  must  also  have  attained  the  age  of  20,  or,  in  special  cases,  of  18.  The 
annual  troining  lasts  for  nine  days,  and  there  is  in  addition  an  annual 
musketry  course.  Similar  arrangements  apply  to  the  artillery.  The 
permanent  staff  is  analogous  to  that  for  the  militia  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

'  The  established  strength  of  the  Malta  Militia  is  1,180 ;  there  is  also, 
a  small  body  of  60  militia  submarine  miners  in  Malta.  The  Channel  Islands 
Militia  numbers  1,093  artillery  and  2,898  infantry. 

'  There  is  a  Militia  Law  for  each  island.  See  "  Regulations  for  the  Channel 
Islands  MiUtia,"  dated  April  1;  1890.  ^ . 
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The  Ist  reseire  oontains  men  who  have  beeii  tmoBferred  from  the  aoiive  ligt 
up  to  the  ago  of  45  and  the  second  rcserro  oomprises  all  those  botweea  the 
ages  of  45  and  60. 

3.  Qxuirtering  and  Training, 

In  consequence  of  the  reorganization  of  the  militia, 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  territorial  system  in 
1872,  the  old  quarters  provided  by  the  counties  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  permanent  staff,  and  for  the  arms, 
equipment,  and  clothing  of  militia  corps  were  mostly 
parted  witli,  and  quarters  were  provided  in  the  new- 
depot  barracks  at  the  headquarters  of  regimental  districts. 
A  few  of  the  old  county  barracks  remain,  as  at  Macclesfield, 
Hereford,  &c.  The  new  system  however  still  failed  to 
properly  accommodate  the  men  during  training.  In  former 
times  they  used  to  be  billeted  in  public  houses,  but  these 
places  were  detrimental  to  discipline  besides  being  unpopular, 
and  are  now  almost  entirely  abandoned ;  in  a  few  cases, 
lodgings  are  provided  by  regimental  arrangements  in  lieu  of 
bUIets.i 

The  intention  of  the  localization  committee  of  1872  was 
that  the  battalions  of  militia  should  during  training  be 
placed  under  canvas  or  otherwise  at  the  headquartera  of 
regimental  districts,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  annually 
placing  men  in  tents  in  possibly  inclement  weather,  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  provide,  in  some  cases,  training 
barracks,  which  in  winter  should  be  occupied  by  the  line, 
and  during  training  by  the  militia.  Neither  system  was 
completely  carried  out.  The  training  at  headquarters  under 
canvas  is  done  at  some  45  places,  of  whicli  Worcester  and 
Lancaster  are  examples.  Of  training  barracks,  there  are  3  : 
Lichfield,  York,  and  Warley. 

The  training  of  militia  battalions  is  now  carried  out  under 
one  or  other  of  four  systems,  and  lasts  21  to  28  days : — 


'  In  1892  were  trained  in  lodgings,  4  corps  j  partly  in  lodgings,  4 ;  in 
billets,  1 ;  and  partlj  in  billets,  3.  For  lodgings  Uie  adjatant  makes  the 
arrangements  and  pajs ;  fourpence  a  day  per  man  is  allowed  qjb  billet-money. 
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(a)  Under  canvas  at  the  headquarters^  of  regimental  districts,  or  in  train- 
ing barracks.  In  this  way  the  militia  battalion  occupies  the  same  ground 
jear  by  year,  is  associated  with  its  own  regimental  dep6t,  is  under  the 
eye  of  its  own  inspecting  officer,  the  colonel  of  the  regimental  distiiot,  and 
the  i^n  works  well,  especially  when  the  station  is  well  situated. 

(&)  Some  locality  more  or  less  popular  with  officers  and  men  is  selected, 
the  battalion  is  encamped  there  by  itself  and  usually  without  any  military 
surroundings. 

(o)  The  battalion  is  sent  to  a  camp,  or  is  lodged  in  vacant  huts  or  barracks 
ot  some  station,  and  finds  itself  side  by  side  with  other  militia  battalions  or 
with  regular  troops,  or  with  both.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  cited  Altcar, 
Shonieliife  and  Chipping  or  Fleetwood. 

{d)  In  camp  (or  huts,  as  at  Aldershot)  with  the  other  units  of  the 
militia  brigade  to  which  the  unit  concerned  is  detailed  for  home  defence. 
This  method  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1892,  and  it  presents  obvious 
advantages. 

The  militia  artillery  lias  likewise  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  train  at 
the  fortresses  to  which  it  is  told  off  for  defence,  and  is  there  taught  its  proper 
duties.  The  militia  medical  staff  corps  is  trained  at  the  army  mcdicaJ  staff 
corps  dep^t  at  Aldershot. 

In  reviewing  the  above,  it  is  manifest  that  in  a  military 
sense  some  of  the  systems  present  much  greater  advantages 
than  others^  particularly  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of 
officers  and  soldiers  in  field  duties.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  authoiities  when  determining  wliich  system  of 
training  shall  be  adopted,  to  try  and  combine,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  two  important  dcsUJeraia  of  popularity  and 
military  efficiency,  and  not  unfrequently  the  latter  has  had 
to  give  way  to  the  former.  Efficiency  must  of  necessity  be 
considered,  and,  under  a  voluntary  system  like  ours  so  must 
popularity,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  both  these 
ends  cannot  be  attained,  in  a  much  greater  d^ree  than 
has  heretofore  been  sometimes  thought  possible,  by  attend- 
ing more  exclusively  to  efficiency  in  its  best  sense. 

In  this  country  efficiency  in.  any  craft,  and  the  esteem  of 
the  public  which  gives  popularity,  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
•the  metropolis  the  volunteers  would  not  enjoy  the  popularity 
which  they  do  were  they  not  proverbially  efficient  and  up  to 
date.  A  man  enlists  because  he  wants  to  be  a  soldier  and, 
it  may  be  presumed,  a  good  and  effective  one,  and  not  a 

'  In  1892,  about  60  corps  trained  at  headquarters. 
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slovenly  or  old-fashioned  specimen !  Therefore  all  may  take 
courage  and  believe  that  anything  which  will  make  the  militia 
still  more  smart,  active,  and  efficient  soldiers,  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  present  age,  will  also  tend  to  the  true 
popularity  of  that  much  valued  branch  of  the  service. 

4-  Drill  of  Recruits  and  Musketry, 

Prior  to  1872  the  recraits  of  the  year  were  all  brought 
up  about  two  months  before  the  training,  and  were  drilled 
together.  This  assemblage  was  called  preliminary  drill  and, 
no  doubt,  it  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  for  getting  the 
staff  and  some  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
together  in  a  sort  of  preparatory  school  before  the  whole 
body  came  together  for  training.  After  1872  drill  for 
reciniits  on  enlistment  became  the  rule.  If  however  men 
enough  present  themselves,  preliminary  drill  before  training 
is  still  permitted.  The  two  plans  thus  co-exist,  but  this  drill 
before  training  is  now  less  resorted  to  than  formerly.  The 
regulations  permit  a  certain  number  of  trained  men,  not 
exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  assembled,  to  be  called 
up  with  the  recruits  to  assist  them  by  taking  guards,  and 
peri'orming  other  duties  such  as  cooks,  tailors,  &c.,  and  so 
relieve  the  recruits  of  these  duties.  The  Militia  Act,  1882, 
provides  for  any  militia  officer  or  militiaman  being  called  up 
with  his  own  consent  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.* 

One  advantage  gained  by  the  preliminary  drill  is  still 
retained  in  a  modified  degree,  but  under  some  difficulty  and 
discouragement — viz.,  the  better  training  and  instruction  of 
the  militia  non-commissioned  officers.  Now  that  in  the 
regular  army  non-commissioned  officers  must  undergo  before 
promotion  an  examination  as  to  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions, an  incentive  is  offered  to  the  mihtia  to  do  the  same. 
Much  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  officers  as  to  what 


*  The  number  of  officers  called  up  to  attend  preliminary  drill  depends 
upon  the  number  of  recruits  attending  the  drill.  The  proportions  allowed 
are  given  in  the  Militia  Regulations,  part  i.,  sect.  \y. 

2  Militia  Act,  1882,  part  iii.,  sect.  15,  and  **  Militia  Regulations,"  sect. 
155. 
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constitutes  ''  professional  qualification,"  and  it  has  been  too 
usual  to  be  content  with  a  low  standard.  With  the  increased 
importance  attached  to  the  duties  of  section  commanders, 
militia  non^mmissioned  officers  have  more  than  ever 
something  to  work  for,  and  special  schools  of  training  for 
their  benefit  are  deserving  of  support,  but  the  corps  them* 
selves  must  first  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  This  subject  is  of  much  importance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  discipline,  for  the  militia  non-commissioned 
officer  may  occasionally  chance  to  be  the  social  inferior  of 
the  man  he  commands,  and  it  is  only  by  superior  efficiency 
that  he  can  acquire  influence,  and  something  better  than  the 
mere  legal  daim  to  have  his  authority  respected.^ 

Musketry, — Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  train- 
ing, this  important  subject  is  one  to  which  it  is  often  not  easy 
to  do  proper  justice.  The  question  has  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  thoi^h  many  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  officers  in  every  way  qualified  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
satisfactory  solution  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at.' 

What  obtains  at  the  present  daj  is  briefl j  as  foUows : — ^Eaoh  infantry  and 
engineer  unit  has  an  instructor,  and  occasionallj  an  assistant  instmctor,  in 
musketrj.    ETerj  recruit  officer  and  militiaman  has  to  undergo  during  his 
reomit  driU  and  training  the  ooorse  laid  down  in  Table  A  of  the  *'  Miuketry 
Begulations,"'  and  ererj  militiaman  is  annually  exercised  in  the  course  laid 
down  in  Table  B  of  the  above.    Two  or  more  companies  are  struck  off  duty 
for  musketry  at  the  commencement  of  the  training  and  go  through  their 
preliminary  driUs  and  target  practice.     The  company  obtaining  the  best 
**  figure  of  merit"  is  announced  annually  and  money  prises  are  granted  for 
good  shooting.     With  artiUery  units  similar   arrangements  for   gunnery 
instruction  are  obsenred.     Officers  are  allowed  to  attend  the  courses  (^ 
instruction  at  Hythe  and  Woolwich.    The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the 
School  of  Uusketiy,  Hythe,  f6r  1891,  states  that  124  battalions  were  exer- 
cised in  that  year,  "  with,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  results."    The  shooting 
of  13  was  described  as  Ttacj  satisfBctoiy,  66  as  satiilaotoi7,  42  as  moderate,  8 
as  indifferent,  and  8  as  bad.    The  total  number  of  men  exercised  was  68,796, 
and  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force  were  not  exercised.^    Of  recruits,  24|  per 

'  For  schools  of  instruction,  see  chap.  xxr. 

'  See  Journal  B.UJ9.Inst.,  rol.  xxr.    Lecture  by  Col.  Junes,  p.  123. 

'  These  do  not  apply  to  artillery  militia.  See  "  Militia  Regulations,*' 
pari.  L,  sect.  4. 

^  After  deducting  those  exempt  by  regulations,  there  remain  only  1*51 
per  cent,  not  exercised* 

2  b 
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cent,  passed  (he  fint  class,  87  per  cent,  the  second,  and  88^  per  Odnt.  the 
tbircl. 

5.  Permanent  Staff,    EstahlishmerU  and  Enrolled  Strength, 

Bminties  and  Pay. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  militia  (as  well  as  the  yeomanrj  and  roluxf- 
teers)  shall  have  the  adrantage  of  properly  qualified  instruction  from  .tlio 
regular  army,  each  unit  has  attached  to  it  a  permanent  estahlishment  called 
the  "permanent  staff/'  consisting,  as  a  rule,  of  an  adjutant^  a  quarter- 
master, and  a  certain  numher  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  drummers,  all 
supplied  from  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  regular  army,  and  in  the  case  of 
in^tiy  by  preference  from  the  territorial  regiment  to  which  the  militia 
unit  belongs.  Under  certain  conditions  pensioners  may  be  enlisted  to  fill 
these  positions.  The  establishment  of  permanent  staff  for  a  militia  battalion 
of  a  territorial  regiment  is  normally  1  adjutant,  1  quartermaster,  1  sergeant- 
major  (militia),  1  quartermaster-sergeant^  I  sergeant-instnictor  of  musketiy, 
one  colour-sergeant,  sergeant,  and  drummer  per  company,  1  sergeant 
drummer.    Total,  some  80  to  86  according  to  the  size  of  the  battalion. 

For  artillery  and  engineers  the  same  rule  applies.  The  -penxMaen^  staff 
are  borne  as  supemtmierariea  on  the  strength  of  th^  regiment  or  corps  of  the 
regular  army  to  which  they  belong.^ 

Each  militia  unit  has  a  certain  fixed  esiMishmeni  of  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men,  payment  for  whom  is  estimated  for  annually. 
This  established  strength  is  laid  down  in  the  annixal  list  of  regimiiental 
establishments  of  the  regular  forces,  militja,  yeomaniy,  and  volunteers.' 
The  strength  of  an  infantry  militia  battalion  of  8  companies  may  be  said 
to  be  23  militia  officers,  48  non-commissioned  officers,  and  800  prirates. 
Total,  exclusive  of  the  permanent  staff,  871  of  all  ranks. 

The  "  enrolled  strength"  is  the  technical  term  which  denotes  the  actual 
strength  of  a  unit,  and  includes  those  present  at  training  and  absent  with 
and  without  leave,  t.«.,  the  actual  number  of  officers  and  men  who  are  borne 
on  the  books.  In  1892  it  amounted  in  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  116,852  of  all  ranks,  the  establishment  being  134,629.  Thus 
the  militia  force  on  that  date  was  18,277  men  short  of  the  establishment.* 

A  recruit  enlisted  for  a  militia  unit  receives  no  bounty  on  enhstment,  but 
receives  a  bounty  varying  from  £1  to  £1 10s.  on  dismissal  to  his  home  from 
recruit  drill,  preliminary  drill,  and  training,  under  certain  rules  which  are 
laid  down.  A  milUiaman  receives  an  annual  bounty  of  £l  on  the  expiration 
of  his  annual  training,  under  certain  restrictions.  Every  sergeant  of  militia 
who  has  joined  on  discharge  from  the  army  as  a  non-commissioned  officer 
receives  an  annual  bounty  of  £8  on  the  expiration  of  each  training.    This  is 

^  The  permanent  staff  do  duty  during  the  non-training  period  with  the 
dep6t,  thus  enabling  the  service  there  to  he  more  economically  prorided  for, 
•  but  it  is  obvious  that  an  effective  means  for  replacing  them  on  mobilization  is 
requisite. 

'  Those  for  1892-98  wero  issued  with  A.O.  of  14  July,  1892. 

*  Preliminary  annual  return  of  the  British- Army  for  1892. 
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intended  to  stimulate  non-commiBsioned  officers  of  the  regular  forces  to  join 
the  militia  as  sergeants. 

Every  militiaman  on  re-engagement  receiTcs  a  bounty  of  £1  lO^.  and  an 
annual  bounty  of  £1  lOf.  on  expiration  of  training.  Men  who  enlist  for  the 
militia  after  discharge  from  the  regular  army,  army  reserve,  navy,  or  marines 
receive  a  bounty  of  £1 10«.  A  militiaman  enlisted  or  re-enlisted  for  the 
militia  reserve  receives  a  bounty  of  £1  in  advance  for  each  year  of  service 
in  the  militia.  A  militiaman  who,  when  up  for  drill  on  enlistment,  pre- 
liminary  drill  or  training,  enlists  into  the  regular  army,  receives  a  bounty 
of  £!.» 

The  pay  of  militia  officers  and  men  when  they  are  called  out  for  drill 
on  enlistment,  preliminary  drill,  training,  or  exercise  is  the  same  as  that  given 
to  the  various  ranks  of  the  arm  of  the  regular  army  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  militia  unit. 

6.  Supply  of  Officers  and  Men. 

The  eonditions  aflTeeting  the  supply  of  offieen  for  the  militia  are  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  XVIII.  Both  subaltems  and  oaptaint  have  to  pass  certain 
testa  for  promotion.  Snoouragement  is  given  to  officers  of  the  regular 
army  to  take  oommissions  in  tl|e  militia,  in  order  to  hare  the  advantage 
of  the  lervieea  of  trained  officers  in  the  militia  battalions.  Thus  a  captain 
of  the  regular  army  may  retire  from  the  latter  and  obtain  a  conunission  in 
the  militia,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  he  will  be  allowed 
.retired  pay  equal  to  half-pay  in  addition  to  his  militia  pay.  He  cannot, 
however,  return  to  the  regular  forces. 

Also  (as  ia  shown  in  Chapter  XYIII)  the  militia  has  been  made  a 
stepping-stone  for  admission  to  first  appointments  in  the  regular  army. 
By  this  means  a  flow  of  subaltern  officers  is  ensured  to  militia  battalions, 
for,  though  many  of  these  officers  leave,  on  appointment  to  the  regular 
anny,  their  places  are  taken  by  others.  The  objection  to  this  course  is 
that  many  young  gentlemen  join  the  militia  solely  for  the  puipose  of 
leaving  it  after  two  trainings,  wA  thus  they  do  not  give  the  regiment  the 
advantage  of  what  they  have  learnt,  and  they  do  not,  perhaps,  take 
mnoh  interest  in  the  militia  work  and  in  the  men ;  but,  on  the  whol^, 
the  advantages  may  be  said  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

The  commanding  officer  is,  as  a  rule,  appointed  for  five  years.*  Medical 
oflloers  will  henoeforth  be  ibund  by  the  Army  Medioal  Department  when 
veiptired.'  The  adjutant  ia  taken  from  the  regular  army,  and  holds  the 
•ppointmmit  for  five  years,  preference  being  rightly  given  to  officers  belonging 
to  the  same  territorial  regiment  as  the  militia  battalion  ooneemed.  The 
qosrtennaster  ia  appointed  from  quartermasters,  warrant  officers,  or  non- 
oommissloned  officers  of  the  ann  of  the  regular  army  to  which  the  militia 
unit  belongs.  Kon- commissioned  officers  of  infantry  militia  battalions 
asrving  on  their  army  engagements  are  also  eligible. 

An  ofileer  of  militia  may  be  seoonded  for  any  period  up  to  five  years  if 

t  Militia  Begnlations,  1891,  part  ii.,  div.  ii. 
3  lUd.,  sect.  46.  '  See  also  p.  278.  . 
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employed  abroad  with  regular  forces,  or  in  anj  special  appointment  approTed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Transfers  and  exchanges  are  permitted  in  the 
militia  and  between  the  militia  and  volunteers.  Subject  to  certain  qualifica- 
tions, officers  aboTe  the  rank  of  lieutenant  may  be  granted  honorary  rank 
when  serring. 

Since  1877  the  officers  of  the  militia  hare  been  permanently  subject  to 
military  law ;  the  non-commissioned  officers  (permanent  staff  excluded)  and 
men  are  so  subject  only  when  called  out  for  embodiment  or  training. 

Supply  of  Hen.  (a)  ReeruUt, — ^The  recruit  is  enlisted  for  six  years,  and 
for  the  county  in  which  he  is  raised.  A  militiaman,  if  under  the  age  of  45, 
may  re-engage  for  a  further  period  of  four  years,  and  may  bo  re-enlisted  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  up  to  the  age  of  46.  He  may  not  be  transferred  to 
the  militia  of  another  territorial  regiment  without  his  consent,  but  an 
infantry  militiaman  may  be  remored,  if  required,  to  any  other  militia 
battalion  of  the  territorial  regiment  to  which  he  belongs. 

{h)  Diseharjfes. — On  termination  of  engagement  by  purchase,  on  con- 
viction of  felony,  and  as  invalids,  the  discharge  of  militiamen  may  be  carried 
out  by  officers  commanding  a  militia  unit  without  reference  to  higher 
authority.  Discharges  for  misconduct  (other  than  felony)  must  be  referred 
to  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district. 

(e)  EtUutment  itUo  other  Foreee. — If  a  militiaman  wishes  to  enlist  in 
the  army  or  navy  during  the  period  of  his  training,  he  obtains  from  his  com- 
manding officer  a  "  conditional  discharge,"  pending  his  being  released  from 
his  engagement.  When  not  up  for  training  or  drill,  a  militiaman  wishing  to 
enlist  into  the  army  or  navy  can  be  attested  at  once. 

7.  Ihnbodiment    Militia  Reserve.    Arms, 
Equipment,  and  Inspection, 

Under  the  territorial  system,  the  intention  as  regards  the  miHtia  in  war 

time  is  that  both  militia  battalions  of  a  territorial  regiment  which  has  two 

line  battalions  abroad  would  be  embodied,  and  one  in  the  case  of  a  regiment 

having  one  line  battalion  abroad.    The  mode  in  which  the  militia  battaliona 

-  would  feed  the  line  battalions  has  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  YII.,  p.  118. 

The  MiliHa  Eeserve  is  a  force,  instituted  in  1867,  enlisted  fr«m  the  militia 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  for  six  years  or  for  the  residue  of  the 
man's  militia  engagement.^  Of  this  a  part  forms  a  reserre  for  the  medical 
staff  corps.  A  man  in  the  militia  reserve  is  liable  to  be  called  out  for  an 
annual  training  not  exceeding  56  days  with  either  regulsr  or  auxiliary 
forces,  in  substitution  for  the  ordinary  militia  annual  training.  He  may  he 
called  out  by  Boyal  proclamation,  and  then  becomes  for  all  purposes  a  soldier 
in  the  regular  fi)roe8,  and  can  be  appointed  to  any  corps.  He  is  not  liable 
to  senre  beyond  the  unexpired  term  of  his  service  in  the  militia  reserve,  except 
imder  certain  eventualities  when  he  can  be  detained  for  one  year  longer.  Until 
called  out  for  permanent  service  he  remains  for  aU  purposes  a  militiaman.' 

^  Military  Law,  chap,  xi.,  p.  276. 

*  Out  of  the  82,000  reserve  men  called  up  in  1878»  20,000  were  miHtia 
reserve. 
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On  let  Jaauwy,  1892,  ihe  total  Btrengfch  of  the  militia  yeserro  was 
80,170. 

The  Armt  tmd  Squipmeni  of  the  force  may  be  said  to  be  geneirallj 
•luJogous  to  those  of  the  regular  armj.  Militia  bands  are  kept  up  by  the 
xegiments  themselTes.  On  joining,  a  Tnilitiaman  is  giren  a  limited  kit,  which 
has  to  last  him  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it  becomes  his  own 
proper^,  bat  he  is  allowed  to  take  away  one  pair  of  boots,  also  shirts  and 
socks  at  the  end  of  each  year.^ 

The  ^upeoium  ot  militia  artillery  and  the  infantry  battalions  is  amraally 
nndertaken  by  the  officer  commanding  the  militia  and  rolunteer  artillery  of 
the  district^  and  by  the  colonel  commanding  the  regimental  district  respec- 
tirely. 

a  the  training  is  condaeted  at  a  large  tactical  station  the  battalion  is 
inspected  by,  or  imder  the  orders  of,  the  general  officer  commanding.'  And 
generally  where  the  militiA  nnit  trains  at  a  distance  from  its  headquarters 
the  actual  inspection  may  be  conducted  under  local  arrangements. 

8.  Summary. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words : — 

In  1871  the  command  of  the  militia  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  to  the  Grown, 
by  the  "  Begulation  of  the  Forces  Act/'  the  force  benefited 
considerably  from  being  brought  directly  under  the  military 
authorities.  Then  followed  the  incorporation  of  the  militia 
into  the  territorial  system,  which  gave  it  a  more  intimate 
association  with  the  regular  army  and  an  improved  per- 
manent staff.  Schools  of  instruction  for  officers,  camps  of 
exercise^  participation  in  field  manoeuvres,  a  greater  leaven 
of  officers  from  the  regular  army,  and  the  attention  pf 
general  officers  commanding  and  officers  commanding  regi- 
mental districts,  have  further  tended  to  greatly  improve  the 
force,  and  to  make  it  what  it  is,  the  second  line  of  defence. 
Though  much  is  still  wanted  before  the  militia  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fully  organized  force,  still  it  must  be  allowed 
that  its  progress  in  recent  years  has  been  rapid. 

'  For  clothing,  see  Militia  Begulationi. 
*  Q.B.,  sect.  xTiii.,  paras.  4  and  48. 
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YeOMANBY  XiXJ)  VOLUNTEERB.  V 


Yeomakjry. 


A       t 


The  Yeomanry  is  a  volunteer  cavalry  force,  liable  in  caise  of 
invasion  or  rebellioni  or  insurrection  arising  out  of  invasion; 
tx>  be  assembled  in  any  part  of  Oieat  Britain  until  a  royal  pro- 
clamation declares  the  enemy  to  be  defeated  and  expelled; 
or  the  rebellion  suppressed.  It  may  also  be  assembled 
voluntarily  for  improvement  in  military  exercises  an4 ,  for 
the  suppression  of  riots.  This  duty  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  ordinary  duty  which  the*  yeomanry  discharge  in  com- 
mon with  other  of  the  Queen's  subjects  on  the  call  of  and  to 
aid  the  civil  magistrate.^ 

The  yeomen  are  largely  obtained,  though  probably  less 
now  than  formerly,  from  the  agricultural  class,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  families  of  tenant  farmers  and  others  living 
in  the  country  and  county  towns.  They  are  men  accustomed 
to  horses,  hunting,  and  outdoor  work,  and  it  is.  clear  that  a 
force  composed  of  men  of  this  class,  possessing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  and  habituated  to  the  life  of  their  own  country, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  it  properly  disciplined  and  l6d.  The 
unfortunate  agricultural  depression  which  has  obtained  in 
recent  years  has  without  doubt  fieriously  aflfected^this  class  of 
the  community  and  the  tendency  has  been  towairdSa  dimintt- 
tion  in  the  numbers  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry^  but  nevertheless, 
in  accordance  with  their  means  the  farmers  have  eontinued  to 
give  it  their  loyal  support.  The  force  also  owes  much  to 
the  spirit  and  active  habits  of  tibe  lajcg^  and  increasing  body 
of  fly  proprietors,  hotel  and  livery-stable  keepers  and  others 
keeping  horses  for  their  business,  who  give  personal  service. 

>  Clode,  Tol.  i.,  p.  320  J  rol.  ii.,  p.  189,  pikfitj  Militaiy  h&wr'p>SSi> 
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1.  History  and  development 

The  ytoxDKDTj  u  the  remnant  of  the  large  T<dunteer  force  formed  in  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  when  invasion  was 
imminent.  It  was  first  enrolled  by  Lord  Chatham  in  1761,  and  reorganized 
on  the  system  of  the  rolunteers  of  that  period  in  1793.  It  has  done  excellent 
serrice  on  many  occasions,  notably  in  1798,  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  by 
General  Lake.  In  1307,  when  all  danger  of  further  trouble  in  Ireland  was 
over,  the  Irish  Yeomanry  was  disbanded,  haying  called  forth  the  eulogium  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  England  the  services  of  the  yeomanry  continued 
in  constant  requisition,  its  strength  at  one  time  reaching  40,000 ;  and,  in 
tlie  absence  of  a  police  force,  it  was  frequently  employed  in  putting  down 
riot,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.^ 

During  the  great  lull  in  militaiy  activity  which  set  in  after  the  peace 
of  1815,  the  numbers  of  the  yeomanry  dwindled,  but  in  recent  years  the 
interest  in  the  force  has  revived  considerably,  and  with  the  appointment  of 
adjutants  and  non-commissioned  officers  from  the  regular  army,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  at  Aldershot,  there  is  every  hope 
of  its  gainin'g  rather  than  losing  ground.  Considerable  impetus  was 
given  by  the  recommendations  of  a  special  committee  which  sat  in  1875 
tmder  the  presidency  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley.  The  more  import- 
ant of  those  which  were  carried  out  were  the  continuance  of  the  regimental 
light  cavalry  organisation,  the  abolition  of  artillery,'  a  minimum  establish- 
ment laid  down  for  a  regiment  at  200  men,  officers  required  to  obtain 
certificates  from  the  school  of  instruction,  hiring  of  horses  forbidden,  and 
inspections  to  be  conducted  annually  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  / 

In  1888  an  Act  was  passed  enacting  that  every  corps  of  yeomanry  shall  be 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  actual  military  service  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  " 

In  1892  a  War  0£Gice  committee  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Brownlow^  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
reconsidered  the  question  of  the  yeomanry  force  ''with  the  view 
of  making  recommendations  as  to  the  amalgamation  of  corps 
and  other  desirable  reforms."  It  appears  that  hitherto,  owing 
to  the  organization  of  the  force  in  detached  troops^  each 
regiment  forming  a  separate  command,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  find  any  means  of  bringing  the  yeomanry  satis- 
factorily into  any  scheme  for  home  defence.  A  force  of  an 
established  strength  of  some  14,000  men  scattered  over  the 
country  and  costing  a  cousiderable  sum,  without  its  services 


^  Jounml  B.U.9.Inst.,  vol.  xzrtt ,  pp.  329,  MO.. 

'  Some  regiments  ns^  to  hare  guns  attached  to  them< 
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being  available  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  for  home  defence, 
obviously  needed  reform. 

'    The  Committee  reoognixed  tbe  fiacfc  th^t  the  ezistiog  organicatum  wac 
not  "  eatisfactoiy,  either  from  a  peace  or  a  war  point  of  new."'    Consider* 
y  ing  the  number  of  efficients,  the  permanent  staff  was  exoessire,  the  organiflb- 

tion  was  unsuitable  for  home  defence,  and  no  encouragement  was  given  to 
improTe  shooting.  They,  therefore,  recommended  amongst  other  things  to 
introduce  the  squadron  system  into  the  force,  thereby  giving  "  to  the  yeomanry 
in  peace  an  organization  which  would  not  be  changed  on  mobUiiation,"  and 
enabling  the  auxiliary  caralry  to  "  as  far  as  possible  work  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  regular  cayalry/'  Begiments  would  consist  of  two,  three,  or  four  squad- 
rons and  be  brigaded  on  a  system  which,  while  preseiring  the  individuality 
of  regiments,  will  group  them  in  formations  suitable  for  mobilication  pur* 
poses.'  The  committee  recommended  that  a  moderate  musketry  qualification 
should  be  made  an  essential,  and  that  a  day's  pay  be  given  to  every  man  who 
has  i>aesed  the  course. 

2.  Con»iituii(my  (hganiaation,  JBgtcMishment,  &e. 

The  present  yeomanry  force  is  raised  and  serves  under  the 
Act  of  1804,  and  is  governed  by  the  "Regulations  for 
Yeomanry  Cavalry."  It  is  liable  to  be  called  out  for  active 
military  service  in  case  of  invasion  actual  or  threatened,  and 
may  be  assembled  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  for  escorting 
the  Sovereign.  In  respect  of  its  permanent  staff  and  organ- 
ization the  yeomanry  is  under  the  military  authorities  of 
its  district ;  when  assembled  or  doing  duty  it  is  under  the 
general  of  the  district  in  which  it  may  be  employed  at  the 
time. 

By  Army  Orders  of  1st  January,  1893,  a  new  organization 
in  brigades  was  introduced,  the  inspection  of  brigades  by  the 
general  officers  commanding  districts  was  instituted,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  a  technical  inspection  was  provided  for  by 
the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  or  an  officer  deputed  by 
him. 

(a).  OrganUatum, — The  yeomanry  regiments  ara  organised  by  squadrons, 
the  maximum  establishment  of  which  is  100,  and  the  minimum  70  efficients. 
After  1st  April,  1896,  any  squadron  not  producing  70  efficient  members  wiU 
be  liable  to  be  broken  up.   Two,  or  sometimes  three,  regiments  are  associated 

>  Beport  U  Lord^fitpwnlnKs  Committed '6n  the  Teomanry,  March,  1892* 
'  Ih%d<^  app.  ii. 
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to  form  twenty  brigadflS)  each  of  which  has  a  place  allotted  to  it  on  mobilijEa* 
tion.  Serenteen  of  the  hrigadee  are  numbered  one  to  leTenteen,  and  thzee^ 
Tix.,  the  Portomonthy  Beyon,  and  Kent  brigades  bear  no  numbers.  There  is 
also  one  separate  corps  of  two  squadrons.  The  total  number  of  squadrons 
is  109  with  an  establishment  of  10,900  exclusiTe  of  of&eers,  permanent  staff, 
and  sergeant-majors.  There  is  one  adjutant  per  brigade,  instead  of  one  pec 
regiment  as  formerlj,  with  authority  in  certain  cases  to  haye  an  assistant 
adjutsnt. 

In  1891  the  total  enrolled  strength  was  9,869,  and  the  efficient  strength 
8,471  out  of  an  established  strength  for  that  year  of  18,007  yeomen. 

(5).  JPermanent  %iaff, — For  a  regiment  one  non-commiseioned  officer  is 
allowed  for  general  duties  and  one  for  each  squadron.  These  non-commis- 
sioned officers  are  taken  from  the  regular  army  and  may  senre  on  their  army 
engagements  or  not. 

(c).  Xules, — Each  regiment  is  required  to  haye  a  set  of  rules  drawn  up 
and  approyed  by  the  Soyereign  through  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  War. 
These  rules  lay  down  a  scale  of  fines  which  in  the  yeomaniy  take  the  place 
of  punishment  for  minor  breaches  of  diseipline  and  order.  The  fines  when 
eoUected  are  credited  to  the  regimental  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  regiment. 
Serious  offences  are  dealt  with  by  expulsion. 

(iQ.  "JEcereiM"  and  "permanent  dmfy."^ — For  training  purposes  yeo* 
manry  regiments  may  be  assembled :  (1)  yoluntarily  for  exercise  and  (2) 
obligatorily  for  permanent  duty  and  inspection. 

For  "exercise"  regiments  may  with  special  permission  be  assembled  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days  in  the  year  (not  necessarily  consecu- 
tiye). 

For  "  permanent  duty"  yeomanry  cayalry  assemble  for  six  suocessiye  days 
in  the  year.  The  details  are  arranged  by  the  general  officers  commanding 
distariots  in  consultation  with  commanding  officers  in  order  to  ensure  the 
presence  of  the  brigade  adjutant  with  each  regiment. 

Begiments  forming  a  brigade  are  required  to  train  together  in  brigade 
at  least  once  in  eyery  three  years.  The  senior  regimental  commanding 
officer  will  command  the  brigade,  and  all  questions  affecting  the  action 
or  administration  of  the  regiments  as  a  brigade  will  be  referred  to  him.  But 
under  special  circumstances  an  officer  of  the  regular  anny  may  be  detailed  to 
command  a  brigade.  A  musketry  course  is  obligatory.  Before  yeomen  are 
■sswmbled  for  duty  they  must  haye  gone  through  at  least  six  squad  drills, 
mounted  and  dismounted,  and  five  squadron  drills  mounted.  Becruits  go 
through  twelve  drills  and  a  modified  musketry  course.  These  qualifications 
constitute  an  "  efficient." 

(s).  Pegr,  finamce^  4*^.— The  regiment  draws  pay  for  each  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  man  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  a  day  when  on  permanent 
duty,  at  a  lesser  rate  when  at "  troop  drills,"  and  a  lesser  rate  again  when  at 
exercise ;  there  are  also  certain  minor  allowances.' 


^  Permanent  duty  is  the  ten^applied  to  the  annual  obligatory  training 
\mt  described.  

'  See  Yeomaniy  BegulatioDf,  1889,  amended  by  Army  Order  22  of 
1898. 
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*  For  Midh  effident  the  regiment  draws  a  contingent  allovanoe  of  iB2,  a 
fitrther  Bom  ci  £1  being  given  for  two  years  for  eaoh  yeoman  who  in  addition 
to  being  an  efficient  has  passed  out  of  the  third  cUms  in  the  trained  yeoman's 
or  recruit's  musketry  oonrse.  The  pay  authorised  by  regoktion  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  yeomen,  and  the  allowance  granted  for  contingent  pnr* 
poses  goes  into  the  contingent  fund  which  is  expended  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  commanding  officer  for  expenses  of  orderly  room,  drill  gronnd 
and  riding  school,  storss,  postage,  clothing,  accoutrements  and  saddleiy,  ranges, 
hire  of  horses  for  the  permanent  staif ,  &c.' 

In  some  corps  the  contingent  fond  is  not  able  to  bear  all  the  expense  of 
the  yeoman's  clothing  and  he  is,  therefore,  called  on  to  supply  certain  articles 
at  his  own  expense. 

(/).  Provision  of  korses.^''Erery  non-commissioned  officer  and  private 
*  must  ride  his  own  horse,  or  borrow  one,  and  is  required  to  satisfy  the  com- 
manding officer  that  the  horse  is  ayailable  whenerer  wanted.    Horses  may  bo 
hired  for  th^  permanent  staff  and  band. 

iff)'  ^^'PPhf  of  ^c-er*.*— The  officers  of  the  yeomanry  are,  as  a  rule, 
drawn  from  the  county  families  of  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  corps 
belongs,  many  of  them  being  ex- officers  of  the  regular  anny.  They  know 
intimately  the  men  of  their  squadron  and  are  looked  up  to  and  respected  by 
them.  The  eipril  de  corps  and  discipline  of  the  regiments  are  proTertnally 
good,  alid  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ralue  of  the  force. 

The  yeomanry  is  subject  to  military  law  when  being  trained  and  exercised 
Idone,  thus  differing  from  volunteers.' 

Sqmipmeni.'^The  force  is  armed  with  Martini  carbines  and  swoids  which; 
as  well  as  a  few  pistols,  are  supplied  by  government. 

InspoeUon.'^Yeomtaay  regiments  are  inspecteci  by,  or  under  arrangements 
taiade  by,  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district  to  which  they  belong. 
Periodically  a  technical  inspection  will  be  made  by  the  inspector-general  of 
cavalry,  or  an  officer  deputed  by  him. 

Miooli  of  In9iruciion,^^ere  is  at  Aldershot  a  special  school  of  instruc- 
tion for  yeoxAanry  and  volunteer  cavalry.  It  b  under  the  charge  of  an  office!^ 
c^  the  regular  cavalry  with  a  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers.  Farther 
paiticttlars  will  be  fotmd  in  Chapter  XXT.  ' '  * 

"FikAd  officers  and  captains  (who  have  not  attended  as  subalterns)  may 
atCend  the  school  for  a  two  months'  course,  and  subalterns  -are  now  ordered 
to  attend  for  a  month  and  may  attend  for  a  second  month.  Oertificateft  of 
)9h>ficiency  are  issued  and  certain  allowances  are  granted.  Sergeants  of  the 
permanent  staff  have  to  attend  a  course  periodically.  Officers  may  at  their 
own  expense  be  attached  to  cavalry  regiments  for  further  instruction. 

The  training  obtained  in  the  school  of  instruction  is  very  valuable  and 
'4s4>earing  good  fruit.  •    * 

Tliere  has  at  different  times  beeu  much  discussion  both 
in  public  and  in  military  periodical  journals,  as. to  the.  iSle 

»■    I ' ■  ■ .  .,     I  ,1  ■■  ■    I  I   I      I    i  *    ■■■.         I    t    II    (  >    ■  i     ■      ■    <    'I  "I  nn «  ■■    L 

^  Yepmanry^RegnlBtieBSyjiecL..^^^ 
.  J:  See  chap,  xviii  for  flnrit  appointments  to  th»  TjsomaQry.   ■ .  ^    :  '  • 
'  Military  '{iaw,  c^ap.  xi.,  pr  fi6». 
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which  should  be  played  by  the  yeomaniy.  Many  well- 
qualified  officers  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  force  should 
be  organized  on  the  principle  of  a  mounted  rifle  corps  rather 
than  as  cavalry.  One  well-known  yeomanry  officer  lecturing  . 
before  the  RU.S.  Institution^  in  1883  strongly  advocated  this 
course,  while  at  the  same  time  deprecating  that  the  yeomanry 
should  become  mounted  infantry.  But  in  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion General  Sir  E.  Hamley,  and  Colonel  Mussenden,  in- 
specting officer  for  auxiliary  cavalry,  though  expressing  their 
high  opinion  of  the  force,  clearly  stated  that  according  to 
their  view  of  the  matter  "  there  is  no  medium  between 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  and  that  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  force  between  the  two  would  only  be  to  muddle  and 
spoil  both." 

It  is,  therefore,  well  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
yeomanry  are  being  trained  essentially  as  cavalry  and  not  as 
mounted  rifles  or  anything  else. 

The  Volunteer  Force. 

1.  History, 

The  volunteer  force  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  owes 
its  origin  to  a  wave  of  patriotic  feeling  which  swept  through 
the  country  in  the  years  1858-9.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
isolated  corps  were  formed  as  early  as  1852,  but  these 
seem  scarcely  to  have  been  backed  up  by  either  public 
enthusiasm  or  official  encouragement.  The  real  birth 
of  the  force  is  marked  by  the  letter  dated  May  12th,  1859", 
addressed  by  the  Queen  in  Council  to  the  Lieutenants  of 
Counties  (commonly  called  Lords  Lieutenant)  sanctioning 
the  formation  of  volunteer  organized  bodies  of  different  arms, 
and  reciting  the  chief  provisions  of  the  then  unrepealed  Act 
of  George  IIL  (44  George  III.,  cap.  54),  under  which  as  many 
as  463,000*  volunteers  had  been  raised  during  the  great 


J56.  .     -  .. 

'  Clode,  Tol.  L,  p.  818.  Beturn  of  Y olunteera  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
December,  1803.  •         . 
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French  war.  This  wave  of  patriotic  feeling  undoubtedly 
arose  from  a  fear  of  invasion  by  the  French,  caused  by  the 
"intemperate  boasts  and  menaces  of  French  officers  and 
journalists  **  directed  against  England  in  consequence  of  the 
shelter  which  the  conspirator  Orsini  had  found  for  his  con* 
federates  in  this  country  when  the  plot,  which  was  attempted 
to  be  put  in  execution  in  January  1858,  was  being  hatched 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  indirectly 
occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Palmerston  government, 

The  successes  of  the  French  in  North  Italy,  in  18594 
and  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  them  in  1860,  gave,  in 
England,  fresh  impetus  to  the  volunteer  movement,  and  the 
force  speedily  rose  fi'om  70,000  to  180,000  men.^ 

Although  there  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  general 
feeling  of  unreasoned  alarm  almost  akin  to  panic,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  outcome  of  the  excitement  should  have  been  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  and  not  merely  of  a  temporary 
defensive  force.  Subsequent  events  justified  the  action  of 
the  executive,  both  parties  in  the  state  encouraging  the  move- 
ment From  the  first  the  judicious  policy  of  giving  assist- 
ance in  proportion  to  efficiency  was  adopted  by  the  War 
Office ;  and  it  is  probably  to  this  as  much  as  to  any  other 
cause  that  the  system  has  developed  lasting  qualitiea 

The  course  which  the  development  of  the  new  institution 
took  is  not  without  interest  The  first  stage  was  the  formation 
of  small  detached  corps  in  towns  and  country  districts ;  the 
second  the  grouping  of  these  corps  into  admioistrative  bat* 
talions,  so-called ;  while  the  third  and  last  was  the  incorpo- 
ration of  these  as  constituent  parts  (volunteer  battalions) 
of  territorial  regiments.  Pari  passu  with  the  above,  the 
higher  administration  of  the  volunteers,  at  first  confided  to  a 
special  staff,  was  made  over  to  those  departments  of  the  War 
Office  which  deal  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
regulars ;  a  change  which  marked  a  more  complete  identifica- 
tion of  the  volunteers  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

^  Tyfi^M  Mt^Mm  fiuxope,  tOL'iIi:;^.^8. 
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The  year  1859  is  notable  for  two  important  debates  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  were  remarkable  for  the 
unanimity  with  which  men  of  all  parties  supported  the  move- 
ment, although  its  future  was  as  yet  doubtful.  It  is  worth 
\  while,  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  the  force,  to  quote 
a  sentence  from  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  speech  of  the  1st  of 
July.    He  said : — 

"  The  exiftanoe  of  the  militiA  hM  spread  a  military  fading  and  imported 
military  knowledge  to  gentlemen  of  influence  in  their  respeotiTe  looalitieB. 
What  we  want  now  is  to  get  the  middle  classes  imbued  with  an  interest  in 
onr  means  of  defence,  and  I  think  that  the  Tolnnteer  corps  wiU  be  nsefol  in 
doing  that." 

No  exaggerated  view  was  held  by  the  war  minister  of 
what  volunteers  could  achieve.  It  was  sufficient  to  utilize 
the  ardent  feeling  of  the  nation  to  create  a  defensive  force  of 
ordinary  citizens  of  the  middle  class,  and  to  leave  that  force 
to  work  out  its  own  development  by  constantly  aiming  at 
higher  military  efficiency,  by  a  gradual  tightening  of  the 
bonds  of  discipline,  and  by  a  closer  drawing  of  the  links  which 
\attach  it  to  the  regular  army. 

The  same  year  is  further  remarkable  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Sifle  Association  in  connection  with  the 
volunteer  force,  the  first  meeting  being  held  at  Win\bledon 
in  July  1860.  The  association  has  since  then  fulfilled  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded,  namely^  ''the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement  of  rifle  shooting  throughout  the 
Queen's  dominions  and  to  give  permanence  to  the  volunteer 
force."^ 

2.  CofMtitvJtim  and  Organizatioru 

Thd  Tolmiteer  f oroe  is  eonstitated  nnder  thr^  Acts  of  Piriiament  (date^ 
xwpcotiTelj  21st  Jnlj,  1868,  9ih  Angnst,  1889,  and  17th  August,  1871), 
nnder  regolations  made  from  time  to  time  hj  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
hj  anthority  of  these  Acts,  and  it  series,  in  defined  oironmstances,  under  the 
JLmy  Act  in  force  for  the  time  being.  The  Act  of  1863  repeals  erefyYolanteer 
Act  up  to  that  date.  For  complete  information  on  this  subject  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  "  Volonteer  Begnlations,"  which  rolume  contams  a 
fairiy  complete  recitation  of  the  Acts  refened  to.  Ibis  book  is  to  the 
Tolunteers  what  tlie  Queen's  Begnlationsandthe  Army  Act  are  to  the  regular 
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armj,  exoepi  that  manj  proTisions  of  tlie  Queen's  Regulations  applj  also  to 
the  Toluhteen,  and  that  when  acting  with  regular  troops,  or  When  called  out 
•for  actiTe  serrioe,  they  are  at  onoe  placed  under  the  Army  Act. 

The  elements  oompostng  the  Tolunteer  force  are  as  follows : — 

Light  horse,  artiUeiy,  engineers  (including  suhmarine  miners),  mounted 
infantry,  cyclist  infantry,  and  infantry.  There  is  also  a  Tolunteer  nulway  staff 
corps  and  a  rolunteer  medical  staff  corps. 

The  light  horse  hare  not  shown  signs  of  great  ntilitj,  piohably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  cannot,  compete,  as  'a  rule,  in  attraetiTeness  with  the 
yeomanry  caralry;  their  numhers  in  1892  were  250  enrolled  out  of  an 
establishment  of  864.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  mounted  infantry  and  cyclist  infantiy,  which  now  consist 
of  680  and  2,218  respectirely.  With  the  exception  of  the  cyclist  corps 
(the  26th  Middlesex)  these  latter  troops  are  attached  to  infantry  battalions, 
and  form  part  of  their  ordinary  organization.  It  seems  probable  that  cyclists 
haye  not  yet  attained  their  full  development. 

The  artillery  has  at  present  an  enrolled  strength  of  41,415  out  of  *aa 
establishment  of  48,117;  it  is  divided  into  garrison  and  •position  artillery. 
The  garrison  artillery  are  trained  to  the  use  of  the  guns  in  the  particular 
forts  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  distriot  defence  schemes.  The 
position  artillery  is  armed  with  40-pr.  B.B.L.  gons  and  16-pr.  B.H.L.  guns. 

The  engineers  (fortress  and  railway)  have  a  total  enrolled  strength  of 
11,722,  while  the  submarine  miners  amount  to  1,358.  Some  of  the  latter 
hare  recently  been  converted  into  militia. 

The  total  enrolled  strength  of  the  volunteer  infantry  is  169,246  out  of 
an  establishment  of  197,391.  It  is  organized  in  battalions  and  brigades,  and 
b  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles.  In  country  districts  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  headquarters  estshlishment  for  each  company, 
with  a  paid  staff  sergeant  attached.  In  towns  one  headquarters  establishment 
for  each  battalion  is  sufficient^  with  paid  staff  sergeants  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  adjutant.  The  battalions  are 
grouped  by  localities  into  83  brigades  under  the  command  of  permanently 
appointed  brigadiers.  This  organization  haji  probably  not  as  yet  reached 
finality. 

The  railway  volunteer  staff  corps,  consisting  of  officers  only,  numbers 
32,  but  as  these  32  are  all  men  accustomed  to  the  organization  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  traffic  on  our  great  lines  of  railway,  and  to  other  great  engineering 
operations  in  connection  with  railways ;  and  as  they  have  in  their  daily 
work  the  most  highly-trained  staffs  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  this  oadre 
in  reality  represents  a  probably  unequalled  Organization  for  moving 
troops.  Even  volunteers  do  not  usually  realize  that  the  railway  manager, 
whose  name  he  sees  at  the  top  of  a  page  in  "Bradshaw"  is  probably  a 
volunteer  lieutenant-colonel,  and  that  all  the  problems  of  oonoentratoi 
Baggosted  by  the  War  Office  have  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  railwa)r 
volunteer  staff  corps.' 

The  volunteer  medical  staff  corps  has  at  present  1,483  enrolled  membera, 

J_See  a  lecture  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Ueat.^2sla.8i(^Cl9<mgS.l&^I&£* 
'Journal  of  the^.TT.Silnst.,  vol^  xxxiv.,  p.  895. 
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all  of  whom  hare  added  the  necessaiy  military  training  to  their  prerioiu 
medical  alid  surgical  knowledge.  The  organization  is  at  present  incomplete 
Ibr  Held  work,  but  is  being  improred. 

The  tnfantiy  poeMsa  19  machine  guns  of  rifle  calibre.  In  but  few  (if  anj) 
instances  howerer  is  there  attached  to  these  either  a  proper  system  of 
ammunition  supply,  or  arrangements  for  traction  other  than  by  hand. 

3.  Training. — Drill  and  M^uiketry, 

The  minimmn  number  of  drills  which  each  volunteer 
must  attend,  and  the  standard  of  musketry  which  he  must 
attain,  are  laid  down  in  full  detail  for  the  different  arms  in 
the  appendix  to  the  volunteer  regulations.  Broadly  speaking, 
a  private  must  attend  sixty  drills  during  his  first  two  years, 
each  of  at  least  one  hour's  duration ;  and  in  subsequent  yeara 
nine  drills,  three  of  which  must  be  battalion  drills.  In  addition 
to  this  he  must  pass  a  standard  of  musketry  about  equivalent 
practically  to  hitting  a  6  x  4  feet  target  about  fifteen 
times  out  of  twenty  shots,  at  ranges  from  100  to  300  yards. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  standard  in  both  cases  is  low. 
But  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  in  most  volunteer  corp^ 
the  large  majority  of  the  men  go  far  beyond  the  compulsory 
requirements  of  government,  both  in  shooting  and  attendance 
at  drill 

The  course  of  drill  training  varies  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  each  corps,  and  no  facts  applying  to  all  equally 
can  be  given.  Brigade  camps  have  recently  increased  in 
numbers,  and  in  tiie  case  of  country  corps  their  value  is 
specially  great*  But  at  best  only  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  men  can  attend  them  on  the  average.  Where  corps 
are  located  in  towns  the  advantage  of  brigade  camps  consists 
as  much  in  creating  soldierly  habits  in  camp  life  under 
strict  military  discipline,  as  in  the  actual  teaching  of  drill  or 
manoeuvre  in  large  bodies,  for  which  they  have  more  oppor- 
tunity than  country  corps. 

The  great  blot  on  the  present  system  of  training  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  that  all  trained 
volunteers  shall  go  through,  even  once  a  year,  the  move- 
ments and  practices  absolutely  necessary  to  make  them 
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handy  and  efficient  soldiers.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
possibility  of  seriously  increasing  the  compulsory  require* 
inents  of  the  training  of  privates  under  the  present  constitu* 
tion  of  the  force.  How  much  then  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  conveyed  when  the  men  are  present,  how 
much  on  the  vigilant  efficiency  of  commanding  officers, 
and  how  much,  particularly  in  the  instruction  of  recruits,  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest,  most  recent,  and  up-to-date 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  staff  sergeant-instructors,  whose 
work  should  be  closely  scrutinized  by  inspecting  officers 
-on  every  opportunity. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  before  they  obtain  promotion, 
are  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  their  future  duties. 
The  strictness  of  this  examination  naturally  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  adjutant  who  examines,  as  well  as  on  the 
ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Volunteer  sergeants, 
however,  are  usually  deserving  of  great  praise.  Their  work 
is  hard  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  energy  and  conscientiousness.  They  have  not 
as  a  rule  the  authoritative  habits  of  regular  sergeants,  simply 
because  they  are  but  rarely  put  in  positions  of  authority. 
This  however  is  an  evil  which  would  soon  be  cured  under 
stress  of  circumstances.  The  importance  attached  to  section 
commands  in  the  1^93  drill  book  should  produce  a  marked 
effect  in  this  direction. 

Subaltern  officers  have  to  pass  a  technical  examination, 
within  two  years  from  the  receipt  of  their  commissions,  in 
the  duties  entailed  by  their  commands,  and  field  officers 
also  have  to  pass  more  advanced  examinations  before  or 
after  promotion.  These  examinations  may  be  carried  out 
in  three  ways,  (1)  by  a  board  appointed  for  the  purpose 
in  any  district,  (2)  by  the  candidate  being  attached  to  a 
regular  battalion  for  instruction,  (3)  by  his  passing  through 
a  school  of  instruction.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory, and  entitles  the  officer  to  the  letters  p^.  after  his 
name  in  the  army  list.  Its  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
for  the  period  of  his  training  he  is  subjected  to,  and  has 
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placed  before  him^  so  definite  a  system  of  discipline  that  he 
can  never  forget  it.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  ofScers  that  can  spare  the  necessary  month. 
In  these  circumstances  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
examining  boards  for  the  ordinary  "pass'' — -p.  adopt  some 
continuity  in  their  methods.  Although  a  good  officer  may 
just  scrape  through  or  possibly  fail  at  one  examination,  yet  a 
comparatiyely  inefficient  officer  may  pass  at  another. 

4.  Supply  of  Offijcers  and  Men. 

Tlie  recruiting  for  the  rank  and  file  is  practically  carried 
out,  in  most  corps,  by  the  men  themselves.  There  is  a 
nominal  establishment  of  261,989  of  all  ranks,  which  has 
been  fixed  for  the  time  at  that  figure,  simply  because  it  would 
be  the  total  of  the  force  if  every  unit  were  up  to  full  strength 
The  actual  number  of  enrolled  volunteers  is  225,423,  which 
shows  that  there  is  no  present  danger  of  any  falling  off  in 
the  rank  and  file.  Unfortunately  they  are  short  of  officers 
by  about  1,600  out  of  about  6,000.  The  actual  numbers 
vary  from  time  to  time,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
seriotis  tendency  to  decrease.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  The  causes  of  it  vaiy  in 
different  localities  and  in  different  circumstances.  There 
are  districts  in  which  men  of  the  right  class  do  not  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  officer  the  local  corps.  There  are 
districts,  especially  in  towns,  where  they  exist,  but  will 
not  undertake  the  responsibility.  There  are  corps  in 
which  the  expenses  are  too  great  for  the  average  would-be 
officer  to  afford.  The  first  difficulty  is  very  doubtful  of 
solution.  The  second  can  be  met,  partially  at  any  rate, 
by  the  encouragement  of  public  schools  cadet  corps.  The 
third  can  only  be  met  by  battalion  commanders  exercising  a 
rigid  supervision  over  finance  and  unnecessary  private  ex- 
penditure. 

5.  Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  yolunt'Cers  is  usually  maintained. by 
mond  force  only.     From  the  nature  of  (he  case  the  men 
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wish  to  obey,  and  the  officers  wish  to  assist  their  commands 
towards  efficiency  without  any  exercise  of  severity.  There 
are,  however,  means  of  enforcing  discipline.  When  a  corps 
is  serving  with  the  regular  forces,  it  is  under  the  Army  Act 
Cases  in  which  that  Act  has  been  put  into  force  for  purposes 
of  punishment  are  very  rare ;  since,  in  such  conditions,  only 
those  volunteers  are  present  who  are  keen  to  do  their  best. 
But,  even  when  a  corps  is  going  through  its  ordinary  routine, 
the  commanding  officer  has  very  strong  powers.  He  can  fine 
privates  in  small  sums  for  minor  offences,  as  laid  down  in  the 
rules  of  the  different  corps,  such  as  coming  on  to  parade  with 
dirty  rifles.  He  can  order  any  officer,  non-commissioned  officer, 
or  private  under  arrest  while  any  parade  lasts.  He  can  call  on 
any  private  to  resign,  or  if  he  refuses,  at  his  discretion  dismiss 
him ;  in  which  case  the  defaulter  will  probably  be  seriously 
injured  in  his  civil  career.  He  can  appoint  a  court  of 
enquiry  into  any  matters  which  he  may  think  deserving  of 
such  a  proceeding;  and  if  the  conduct  of  an  officer  is 
concerned,  he  may  through  the  general  commanding  the 
district  obtain  a  court  of  enquiry  in  that  individual  case. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  when  volunteers  are  actually 
engaged  in  military  exercises  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
respect  to  discipline.  But  unfortunately  when  a  command- 
ing officer  finds  that  any  individual  private  is  not  making 
himself  efficient  in  the  real  and  not  merely  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  he  has  no  power  of  compulsion  except  by 
dispensing  with  that  man's  services.  This  he  can  only  afford 
to  do  when  there  is  a  pressure  of  recruits,  unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  consent  to  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Ms  bat- 
talion. 

The  Volunteer  Act,  and  in  some  degree  the  rules  of  corps 
based  on  the  model  rules  in  the  volunteer  regulations, 
*  provide  the  means  for  checking  the  arbitrary  withdrawal  of 
members  from  a  corps.  Thus  a  commanding  officer  is  enabled 
to  recover  by  civil  process  the  vsilue  of  clothing  issued  to 
a  member  should  he  not  continue  long  enough  in  the  corps  to 
earn  through  the  annuid  capitation  grant  the  whole  of  the 
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cost  thereof ;  also  uo  volunteer  cau  i^esign  without  giviug  a 
fortnight's  notice.  In  case  of  the  force  being  called  out  to 
meet  actual  or  threatened  invasion  they  would  be  ipio  facto 
under  the  Army  Act  before  the  expiration  of  that  fortnight, 
so  that  no  resignations  would  be  then  possible. 


6.  Perrimneiit  Staff  aiid  Iti^pectmi. 

The  training  of  Tolunteer  corps  is  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
instruction  of  the  permanent  staff,  consisting  of  the  adjutant  and  a  pro- 
portion of  paid  sergeant-instructors.  The  adjutant  is  appointed  to  the 
corps  for  a  period  of  6  years,  usually  from  one  of  the  regukr  battalions  of  tlie 
territorial  regiment,  and  receives  additional  pay  and  allowances  according  to 
the  royal  warrant  and  the  rolonteer  regulations.  He  ranks  regimentally 
as  senior  captain  unless  he  is  a  subaltern,  in  which  case  he  ranks  with  the 
captains  according  to  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  adjutant.  He  instructs 
young  officers  in  their  duties,  and,  besides  other  work,  in  the  case  of  country 
corps,  frequently  yisits  the  outlying  detachments.  The  sergeant-instructors 
under  his  immediate  control  carry  out  the  training  of  the  recruits  in  drill  and 
musketry. 

The  system  of  appointing  adjutants  for  ^^e  years  dates  from  some  twelve 
years  back.  At  the  outset  of  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps  these  important 
posts  were  filled  by  retired  officers  on  an  undefined  tenure.  The  change  tends, 
of  course,  to  ensure  that  adjutants  should  be  up  to  date  in  professional 
capacity.  The  remainder  of  the  permanent  staff  (sergeant-instructors)  are 
still  employed  ''at  pleasure."  Any  measures  for  securing  their  continued 
efficiency,  such  as  provision  for  re-qualifying  courses,  or  more  vigilant 
inspection,  as  obtains  particularly  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  yeomanry,  merit 
attention  and  encouragement.  On  the  efficiency  of  the  staff*  the  good  training 
of  the  men  in  the  ranks,  particularly  during  the  recruit  stage,  must  very 
largely  depend.  The  sergeant-instructors  are  usually  appointed  from  the  line 
battalions  of  the  regiment,  receive  pay  according  to  the  royal  warrants, 
and  are  for  purposes  of  discipline  under  the  Army  Act. 

Inspection. — All  volunteers  ore  annually  inspected  by  a  regular  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  light  horse  by  the  inspector- 
general  of  cavalry ;  in  the  case  of  the  artiUery  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  militia  and  volunteer  artillery  of  the  district ;  in  the  case  of  engineers 
by  the  commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  district;  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  staff  corps  by  the  principal  medical  staff  officer  of  the  district; 
and  in  the  case  of  infantry  by  the  colonel  commanding  the  regimental 
district.  No  volunteer  may  absent  himself  from  inspection  witliout 
leave  from  his  commanding  officer,  which  is  only  granted  on  a  medical 
certificate  or  for  some  urgent  canse.  If  he  absents  himself  with  leave 
ho  has  to  perform  two  extra  drills;  if  he  absents  himself  without  leave  he  is 
returned  as  non-efficient,  aud  in  most  corps  has  to  make  good  the  amount  of  the 
annual  government  grant  thus  lost.    It  is  worth  noting  that  only  in  few 
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do  the  offioan  commaading  Totimteer  in&uitry  brigades  ixispec^  tli« 
nndtfr  tboir  commsndA. 


7.  Finance. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  different  corps  differ  so 
widely  that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  generally  on  the  subject 
The  income  is  derived  from  goyemment  allowances  usually 
supplemented  by  subscriptions  from  the  officers,  sometimes  1 

from  the  men,  and  frequently  from  friends,  who  for  this 
purpose  are  enrolled  as  honorary  members,  and  thus  obtain 
certain  privileges.  These  allowances  are  set  out  in  detail  on 
pp.  131  and  132  of  the  volunteer  regulations.  Putting 
aside  travelling  allowances,  theVverage  private,  who  makes 
himself  efficient,  earns  for  his  corps  the  annual  sum  of 
£1  18s.  An  officer  who  has  passed  in  tactics  and  signalling, 
and  who  holds  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  can  earn  a  yearly 
sum  of  £7  5s.,  which,  as  he  pays  for  his  uniform,  &a,  is  a 
clear  gain  to  the  corps.  Out  of  the  income  so  derived  the 
following  military  expenses  are  expected  to  be  met : — 

(1)  Bent  and  maintenance  of  headquarters,  armouries,^ 
ranges,  &c. 

(2)  Uniform,  accoutrements,  and  equipment  of  non-com- 

missioned officers  and  privates. 

(3)  Paid  band. 

(4)  All  travelling   expenses    not    provided  for  under 

special  allowances. 
(6)  Postage  and  stationery  in  addition  to  that  allowed. 
These  items  must  evidently  vary  in  different  corps. 
Some,  for  instance,  have  merely  nominal  rents  to  pay  for 
headquarters,  to  others  the  cost  amounts  to  some  hundreds  a 
year.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a 
most  rigid  economy,  and  by  skilful  management  of  finance, 
the  government  grants  will  just  cover  the  absolutely  necessary 
requirements  of  average  corps.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact 

1  By  the  decision,  February  1893,  in  Pearson,  2nd  Middk^x  A.V.  v.  the  . 
Holhorn  Union  it  wm  held  tha^.  Toluateer    storefaoused   occiipiiR^'^xcIu- 
»iT»ly  for  Tolunteer  purposes  are  exempt  from  all  local  rates. 
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every  corps  does  look  outside  for  financial  assistance  of  some 
kind,  and  many  depend  upon  it  very  largely. 

The  large  drill  halls  which  belongs .  to  whole  corps  in 
London  and  the  large  towns,  and  the  smaller  ones  to  be  found 
in  so  many  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  country  for  the 
use  of  the  scattered  companies,  have  been  all  paid  for  by 
private  subscription.  There  are  cases  in  which  over  £20,000 
has  been  raised  by  a  single  corps  for  this  purpose.*  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  spent  on  the  formation  of  drill  halls  and 
ranges  up  to  1887  was  no  less  than  £538,637. 

The  present  amounts  of  the  capitation  grants  were  fixed 
after  consideration  of  the  report  of  Lord  Harris'  Committee 
in  1887»  although  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  it 

Financial  arrangements  are  amongst  the  great  difficultieja 
with  which  commanding  officers  have  to  deal,  the  more  so 
that  they  are  personally  responsible  for  sums  expended  not  in 
exact  accordance  with  regulation,  and  for  debts  incurred. 

8.  Duties  in  aid  of  the  Civil  Power. 

The  volunteers  as  such  are  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  dyil  power  to  act  as  a  military  body  in  the  preservation 
of  peace.  Like  other  citizens,  however,  they  are  bound  when 
called  upon  to  act  as  special  constables  in  their  individual 
capacities  Since  special  constables  elect  their  own  officers, 
it  is  inevitable  that  they  would  be  formed  into  units  com- 
manded by  those  they  are  accustomed  to  obey,  a  fact  which 
adds  enormously  to  their  valua  Usually  they  would  be 
armed  with  the  constable's  stafif  only.  In  cases  of  "  serious 
and  dangerous  riots  and  disturbances,"  however,  and  in  cases 
wheTB  their  storehouses  and  armouries  are  attacked,  they  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  civil  authority  to  arm  themselves 
with  and  use  **  other  weapons  suitable  to  the  occasion." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The   Wak   Office. 

Thb  War  OfiSce  is  the  medium  through  wliich  the  Secretary 
of  State  exercises  his  functions  as  administrator  of  the 
military  system  of  the  British  Empire.  It  may  be  called  the 
focus  of  the  military  administration.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  responsibilities  in  various  directions.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  Crown  that  the  military  forces  and  land  defences  of  the 
Igngdom  are  efficient.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Treasury 
that  money  is  not  spent  except  in  accordance  with  principles 
which  have  been  approved  by  that  department ;  and  lastly, 
he  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  first,  that  he  obtain  a  proper 
force,  second,  that  the  estimates  of  that  force  are  made  with 
due  regard  to  economy,  and  thirdly,  that  the  expenditure 
accords  with  the  votes.  Although  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  the  local  forces  of  the  several  colonies,  he  is 
often  required  to  provide  commanders  for  them ;  and  in  time 
of  war  they  would  probably  drop  into  places  in  the  general 
scheme  of  warfare  under  the  War  Office. 

1.  Historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  War  Office, 

Viewed  historically,  the  War  OflSce  is  the  confluence  of 
many  streams  of  authority  which  have  grown  up  from  small 
beginnings  as  the  military  power  of  the  nation  has  developed. 
To  trace  the  history  of  all  the  streams  would  require  a  volume, 
and  there  would  be  little  advantage  in  the  result.  A  very 
slight  sketch  must  here  suffice.  Omitting  minor  services, 
the  three  great  departments  of  commaucl,  pay,  and  supplies 
may  be  dealt  with.  These  must  have  been  represented  in  some 
way  even  in  the  earliest  armies ;  and  in  the  great  expeditions 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  when  feudal  dispersion  was 
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in  course  of  gradual  replacement  by  concentration  under  the 
royal  authority,  the  germs  from  which  later  offices  have 
sprung  make  a  feeble  appearance.  There  were,  however,  no 
standing  armies  then  maintained,  and  the  administration 
organized  for  a  campaign  died  out  with  the  disbandment  of ' 
the  troops  after  its  completion. 

Apparently  the  oldest  of  the  military  offices  was  that  of 
the  Ordnance.  Arms  were  necessary  for  the  king's  troops : 
and  the  earliest  troops  to  be  maintained  by  the  king  would 
naturally  have  been  the  artillery,  which  included  the 
gunners,  the  arehers,  and  the  cross-bowmen.  The  chief 
gunner,  under  whatever  title  he  commanded,  was  the  first 
sach  officer  having  some  sort  of  a  permanent  department 
under  him.  Richard  III.  had  a  Master  of  the  Ordnance- 
one  Rauf  Bigod — and  a  little  later  Henry  Vtll,  constituted 
a  Board  of  Ordnance  with  a  Lieutenant,  a  Surveyor^  a  Store* 
keeper,  and  a  Clerk  to  help  the  Master.  James  I.,  in  1604, 
gave  the  Master  the  title  of  Master-General.  With  an 
oiganization  little  altered,  but  much  expanded,  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  continued  to  supply  warlike  stores,  and  to  command 
the  artillery  and  engineers,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Bussia  in  1864.  It  was  finally  dissolved  in 
1855.1 

Pay,  though  irregular  enough  in  early  times,  was  as 
important  as  equipment;  and  the  duties  of  Secretary-at- 
War  developed  with  the  growth  of  standing  armies.  A 
branch  of  the  office  of  the  then  only  Secretary  of  State  did 
the  work  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  A  separate  War  Office 
was  constituted  about  1620,  under  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Ck>uncil,  the  clerk  to  the  Committee  being  called  the  Secretary- 
at-War.  From  that  time  his  office  grew  in  importance ;  and 
the  power  of  the  purse  gave  him  a  predominant  weight  in 
military  matters;  although  he  had  no  direct  jurisdiction  over 
either  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  Board  of  Ordnance.  This 
office  of  Secretary-at-War  was  conferred,  in  February  1855, 
on  Lord  Panmure,  when  he  took  the  seals  as  Secretary  of 

'  For  eariy  history  of  the  Ordnance,  lee  also  chap.  xiii. 
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State  for  War.    It  never  after  had  a  separate  existence ;  and 
was  abolished  in  1863  by  Act  of  Parliament 

The  office  of  Ck)mmander-in-Ghief— sometimes  designated 
Captain-General,  Generalissimo,  or  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief — ^had  many  breaks  of  continuity  from  the  time  of  (xeneral 
Monk — ^the  Duke  of  Albemarle  of  the  Restoration — ^to  1793, 
since  which  year  it  has  been  continuously  held.  It  has  always 
been,  in  a  general  way,  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  but  it  was  only  under  an  Order  in  Council  of 
1870  that  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  position  was  clearly 
defined. 

AToiding  ui j  detailed  hittoiy,  it  wiU  now  luffioe  to  glanoe  ftt  the  military 
admiiiiBtratioii  of  the  country  at  a  few  saoeesdre  datee.  In  1767  the  f oUow- 
ing  authorities  existed : — 

(1)  CommifisionerB  of  Chelaea  Hospital. 

(2)  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces,  with  a  deputy  in  Parliament. 
(8)  Secretary-at-War,  in  ParUament. 

(4)  Ordnance  OiBce,  under  the  Master-General  (a  peer),  with  a  Lieu- 

tenant-General,  a  Surreyor •General,  a  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  a 

Storekeeper,  a  Clerk  of  the  Deliveries,  a  Treasurer ;  all  six  in  the 

House  of  Commons. 

(6)  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  military  administration  was  thus  represented  hy  eight  seats  in  the 

House  of  Commons. 
In  1708,  the  great  war  with  France  had  broken  out»  and  the  necessity  for 
some  centralisation  in  war  matters  was  evidently  felt  j  for  in  that  year  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bundas,  was  relieved  of  his  home  and  colonial 
duties,  and  was  created  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  control  over  details,  which  were  still  carried  out  hy  numerous 
departments,  hut  the  appointment  was  a  distinct  advance  as  reipirds  concen- 
tration of  responsibility. 

In  1797  the  military  administration  comprised — 

(1)  Secretary  of  State,  in  Parliament. 

(2)  Commander>in-Chief. 

(8)  Secretary-at- War,  in  Parliament. 
(4)  Two  Paymaster-Gkenerals,  both  in  Parliament. 
(6)  Board  of  Ordnance. 
All  were  essentially  separate  offices. 

There  was  rather  an  increase  than  a  decrease  in  the  complexity  of  oigani- 
aation  during  the  long  war  which  ended  in  1816.  In  that  year  the  following 
dUiinet  offices  existed  : — 

(1)  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies  and  War. 
Commander-in-Chief's  Office. 
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(3)  Seerotory-at-'War,  in  Farliament. 

(4)  Superintendenta  of  Militarj  Accoimto. 

(5)  Board  of  General  Officers. 

(6)  Commiaaary-m-Chiaf. 

(7)  Judge  Adrocate  General,  in  Parliament. 

(8)  Army  Medical  Board. 

(9)  CommiasionerB  of  Barracks. 

(10)  Commissary-General  of  Muster^ 

(11)  Two  Fajmaster-G«nerab,  one  in  Farliament. 

(12)  Board  of  Ordnance,  comprising-— 
(a)  Master-General. 

{h)  Lieutenant-Genend. 

{e)  Smreyor-Gheneral,  in  Parliament. 

{d)  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  in  Parliament. 

(«)  Principal  Storekeeper,  in  Parliament. 

(/)  Clerk  of  Delireries,  in  Parliament. 

(jg)  Treasurer. 
(18)  CoromissioneiB  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
The  army  had  therefore  at  least  seren   official  rotes  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

With  the  long  peace  which,with  little  interruption,  lasted  from  Waterloo 
up  to  the  war  with  Russia  in  1864,  economy,  or  more  correctly  parsimony,  was 
the  order  of  the  day  in  military  matters.  G?he  offices  which  had  eiisted  at  the 
close  of  the  war  went  on  with  few  exceptions.  Some  amalgamations  took 
plaoe,  and  one  or  two  died  out  as  no  longer  required.  In  1887  the  country 
h^gan  to  feel  that  the  war  administration  was  out  of  date,  and  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, under  Yiscount  Howick  (the  present  renerable  Earl  Grey),  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  cifil  administration  of  the  army.  The  Commission 
found  the  administration  dirided  between— 

(1)  Commander-in-Chief. 

(2)  Secretary-at-War,  in  Parliament. 
(8)  Paymaster-General,  in  Parliament. 

(4)  Judge  Advocate  General,  in  Parliament. 
(6)  Army  Medical  Board. 

(6)  Board  of  General  Officers. 

(7)  Board  of  Ordnance,  comprising — 
(a)  Master-G«neral,  in  Parliament. 
{h)  Surreyor-General. 

(e)  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  in  Parliament, 
(d)  Principal  Storekeeper,  in  Parliament. 

(8)  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

(9)  Board  of  Audit. 

The  Secretary  of  Stnte  for  War  still  existed ;  but  he  had  no  functions 
during  peace.  In  1801  the  business  of  the  Colonies  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  War  Secretary  j  and  when  the  war  ceased, 
his  duties  necessarily  were  limited  to  colonial  matters. 

The  Treasury  worked  the  commissariat  department;  and,  through  it, 
fupplied  troops  abroad  with  provisions  and  forage.    Until  1884  they  had 
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dose  the  wiiie  for  the  troope  ftt  home.  In  that  year  the  latter  duty  waa  made 
orer  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

The  Bojal  Commiision  found  that  all  theee  departmenti  ooireeponded 
among  themielree  and  each  threw  responribility  on  the  other  tiU  it  could 
scarcely  be  located  anywhere :  and  the  confusion  and  delay  were  bound- 
less. 

The  Commission  quoted  two  instances  of  how  work  was  done.  First,  as 
to  the  grant  of  commissions  to  officers  :*^ 

(1)  The  Commander-in-Chief  took  the  Boyal  pleasure  as  to  appointments 
to  be  made,  and  sent  a  memorandum  of  approral  to  the  Secretary-at-War. 

(2)  The  Secretary-at-War  made  out  two  lists,  one  for  regiments  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  one  for  Colonial  corps  [this  went  to  the  Colonial  Office],  and 
one  for  regiments  at  home  or  in  other  colonies  than  Ceylon  [this  went  to  the 
Home  Office]. 

(3)  The  commissions  were  made  out  in  the  Home  or  Colonial  Office,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  submitted  by  it  to  the  Sdrereign  for  signature  ;  after- 
wards countersigned  in  the  same  office  ;  and  sent  to  the  officer  concerned. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  oircumlooution  was  when  a  regiment  required 
arms.  In  this  case  the  Commander-in-Chief  haTing  been  duly  mored  by 
the  officer  conmianding  the  regiment,  notified  the  want  to  the  Secretary-at- 
War  who  requested  the  Home  Secretary  to  take  the  Boyal  pleasure  that  the 
arms  should  be  issued  and  to  notify  such  pleasure  to  the  Master-General  and 
Board  of  Ordnance.  It  is  only  fair,  in  this  case»  to  add  that  human  nature 
recoiled  from  this  terrific  round  of  notification ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
while  the  documentary  business  was  duly  tnnsaeted,  the  oomnaading  officer 
usually  applied  to  the  ordnance  storekeepers,  and  got  his  arms  fu  in  admooe 
of  the  authority. 

The  Boyal  Commission  took  a  comnrehensiye  rlew  of  the  position  and 
adTised  a  concentration  of  authority  and  duties,  not  Tery  vnlike  that  which 
has  since  taken  place.  All  military  expenditure  was  to  be  included  in  one 
estimate.  The  War  Secretary  was  to  be  in  the  cabinet^  and  to  take  the  Boyal 
pleasure  on  military  questions.  The  War  Office,  ordnance  ofllce,  and  com- 
missariat office  were  to  be  amalgamated,  &c. 

Nothing  was  done  on  these  statesmanlike  recommendations.  The  country 
slumbered  on  for  serenteen  years  more ;  until  the  rude  experience  of  the 
Crimean  campaign,  with  its  victories  and  its  misfortunes,  awoke  public  feeling 
to  the  necessity  for  administratiTe  reorganization. 

It  is  true  that  in  August  1864,  soon  after  the  Bussian  war  had  broken 
out,  it  was  recognized  that  there  ought  to  be  a  War  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  the  same  man  could  not  work  War  and  Colonies.  Accordingly  the  work 
was  separated,  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  being 
appointed  for  the  duties  of  War.  He  formed  a  small  office  called  the  War 
Department,  and  assumed  some  control  over  the  other  departments.  There 
was,  bowcTcr,  no  amalgamation  of  offices,  and  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  management  of  his  subordinate  offices.  Cor- 
respondence between  the  offices  continued  as  before,  with  the  addition  that 
they  had  the  Secretary  of  State  also  to  correspond  with. 

There  was  little  or  no  visible  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
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forces,  and  the  dimaz  came  in  February  1856 ;  when,  after  fierce  debate,  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  select  oommittee  of  enquiry  into  the  army 
administration.  The  gorerament  resigned ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  took  the 
helm.  Lord  Panmure,  ivho  (as  Mr.  Fox-Maule)  had  formerly  been  Seoretary- 
at- War,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  was  a  strong  minister, 
and  he  saw  at  once  that  the  control  oTer  the  other  offices  must  be  real  and- 
not  nominal,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  the  actual  head  of  each. 
He,  himself,  took  the  appointment  of  Sccretary-at-War,  so  that  he  had  imme- 
diate control  of  the  War  Office,  which  he  administered  by  the  Deputy 
Secretaiy-at-War.  He  forthwith  took  oyer  from  the  Treasury  the  commis- 
sariat business,  and  from  the  Home  Office  the  duties  connected  Mrith  the 
militi%  and  yeomanry.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  was  too  powerful  a  body  to 
be  as  subserrient  as  the  new  minister  desired.  He  therefore  abolished  it  by 
the  rerocation  of  its  letters  patent  on  the  25th  May  1855.  The  military 
functions  of  the  Master-General  as  commandant  of  tiie  artiilery  and  engineers 
were  transferred  to  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
directly  administered  the  civil  duties  of  the  ordnance  office  through  the 
clerk  of  the  ordnance,  who  was  retained. 

While  the  Russian  war  lasted,  the  war  department  was  worked  as  three 
great  offices  under  the  personal  union  of  one  head — the  Secretuy  of  State  ,* 
but  as  soon  as  the  return  of  peace  allowed  of  reorganization,  steps  were  taken 
to  unify  the  office  into  one  great  whole.  The  title  War  Department  was 
early  in  1857  changed  to  War  Office.  The  deputy  Secretary-at-War  and  the 
clerk  of  the  ordnance  disappeared,  their  functions  being  merged  in  those  of 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State.  The  clerical  staffs  were  thrown  into  one  long 
seniority  list. 

With  such  a  complicated  organization  it  was  improbable  that  more  than 
a  gradual  improvement  could  be  attained.  Lord  Panmure  had  enough  to  do 
in  simply  abolishing  the  independent  heads  of  offices,  leaving  the  departments 
of  those  offices  to  form  departments  of  the  War  Office.  Thus  he  and  his  imder- 
secretaries  had  to  work  a  vast  congeries  of  separate  departments  of  business, 
each  quite  distinct  in  operation,  though  largely  interdependent.  There 
was  no  intervening  authority  between  the  heads  of  depai'tments  and  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State.  Consequently  erery  question  which  a  director  of 
a  department  felt  unable  to  decide  came  on  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
decision  or  at  least  to  an  under-secretary.  No  one  man  could  have  either 
strength  or  technical  knowledge  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  varied  work; 
although  for  several  years  the  attempt  to  do  so  was  made.  The  want  was 
grouping  of  departments,  so  that  there  might  be  intermediate  authority 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  snd  the  head  of  a  department. 

It  needed  the  energy  of  another  strong  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
to  accompliRli  this.  He  first  determined  that  the  military  offices  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  War  Office,  the  military 
functions  of  which  had,  since  Lord  Panmure's  time,  been  increased  by  the 
growth,  from  1859,  of  the  volunteer  force. 

Having  thus  got  the  whole  army  administration  into  one  crucible,  Mr. 
Cardwell  passed  the  War  Office  Act  in  1870,  under  which  and  by  Orders  in 
Council  of  the  same  year  the  work  of  the  office  was  divided  into  tliree  great 
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departmento  under  m  many  principal  offioen.  These  ware  (1)  the  Ck>ni- 
mander-in-Chief  responsible  for  the  discipline  KvApertonnd  of  the  army  ;  (2) 
the  Surveyor-G^eral  of  the  Ordnance,  responsible  for  the  production  and 
supply  of  all  arms,  stores,  and  equipment,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
fortifications,  barracks,  and  other  buildings;  (8)  the  Financial  Secretary, 
responsible  for  the  due  appropriation  of  all  moneys  Toted  by  Parliament. 

This  organization  continued,  substantially,  till  1888,  when, 
after  several  inquiries  by  Eoyal  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees which  pointed  to  too  great  a  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility, another  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stanhope,  brought 
out  a  new  Order  in  Council,  making  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  responsible  for  everything  connected  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  soldier,  that  is,  his  discipline,  training, 
housing,  clothing,  food,  and  armament ;  while  the  Financial 
Secretary  is  made  responsible  for  production  in  its  widest 
sense.  He  has  to  make  or  buy  all  stores,  clothing,  and  arms 
which  maybe  required,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  the  military 
authorities  ready  for  issue  to  the  troops.  Further  he  must 
have  money  for  all  requirements  for  the  pay  and  maintenance 
of  all  services. 

This,  in  general  terms,  is  the  present  military  organization. 

2.  General  Organization. 

To  carry  out  his  multifarious  duties  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  the  general  assistance  of  the  Under  Secretaries  and 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  small  Central 
Office  to  aid  him  in  his  constitutional  relations  towards 
Parliament  and  towards  other  State  organizations. 

The  details  of  this  Central  Office  will  be  given  later; 
but  irrespective  of  this  small  portion,  the  bulk  of  the  office 
is  divided  into  two  great  departments,  the  Military  Depart- 
ment under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment under  the  Financial  Secretary.  These  two  high  officers — 
of  whom  the  first  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  second  is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  each  being  directly  responsible 
to  him — are  mutually  dependent  and  at  the  same  time  a 
check  upon  each  other. 
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The  Commander-in-Chief  is  responsible  for  the  personnel 
of  the  army,  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers;  that  each 
force  is  duly  raised,  trained,  armed,  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  ; 
that  it  is  maintained  in  health  and  in  the  right  places ;  and 
that  there  is  organization  for  its  command  at  all  times  and 
ready  for  its  expansion  in  any  emergency.  He  has  the 
further  duty  of  testing  the  quality  (or  proving)  the  warlike 
stores  supplied  by  the  Financial  Secretary. 

The  Financial  Secretary  has  to  provide  the  arms,  stores, 
and  equipment  of  11  kinds  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
may  require,  either  in  kind  or  in  money.  He  has  also  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  wherever  situated  ; 
and  for  every  expense  connected  with  them.  Further,  it  is 
his  duty  to  check  all  accounts  and  to  render  to  Parliament 
detailed  statements  of  the  issues  of  money  made  against  the 
sums  voted  under  the  various  heads  for  the  military  service. 
The  Financial  Secretary  is,  moreover,  responsible  that  all 
expenditure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  sanctioned 
by  the  Treasury  and  laid  down  in  Eoyal  Warrants,  and  also 
that  no  expenditure  is  incurred  which  can  properly  be 
avoided. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Financial  Secretary  are  dependent  on  each  other  in  that  the 
former  cannot  equip  his  forces  without  the  aid  of  the  latter ; 
while  the  Financial  Secretary  depends  on  the  help  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  enforce  economy  throughout  the  armed 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  these  functionaries  exercise  a 
mutual  check  The  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  object  is  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  would  naturally  be  held 
to  strict  regulations  by  the  Financial  Secretary :  while  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  carry  saving  of  expendi- 
ture to  an  undue  extent  would  be  resisted  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  as  prejudicial  to  efficiency. 

In  practice,  the  action  of  these  two  forces  is  automatic. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  knows  that  he  has  but  a  limited 
sum  at  his  disposal  He  therefore  so  arranges  its  expendi- 
ture that  the  best  effect  in  every  direction  shall  be  obtained 
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The  Financial  Secretary  is  aware  of  the  limit  to  which  his 
economies  can  be  carried  without  a  cry  being  raised  that 
efficiency  is  jeopardized. 

3.  The  War  Ojffice  System  iwt  one  of  Centralization, 

Speaking  generally,  the  functions  of  the  War  Office  are  ad- 
ministrative and  not  executive.  The  high  officers  under  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  responsible  that  their  several  depart- 
ments, serving  with  the  army,  are  efficient  and  well-supplied 
in  every  way ;  and  they  review  the  work  of  the  department 
wherever  situated  after  it  i$ performed;  but  the  general  com- 
manding in  a  military  district  is  in  all  departments  the 
executive  chief  of  that  district.  He  can  move  his  troops, 
feed  his  troops,  and  do  very  much  as  he  thinks  right  with 
them,  provided  he  does  not  infringe  the  general  regulations 
for  his  guidance,  and  subject  to  his  proceedings  being  called 
in  question  afterwards  on  a  review  at  the  War  Office. 

The  function  of  the  War  Office  is  to  provide  the  districts 
with  commanders,  those  commanders  with  staff,  troops,  and 
administrative  departments.  It  must  further  forward  to  the 
recognized  depftts  in  each  district  money,  arms,  clothing,  and 
stores  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  troops  stationed  there. 
It  may  require  a  commander  to  perform  a  specified  duty  or  to 
combine  for  service  with  another  commander;  but  it  will  not 
interfere  in  the  details  of  district  management,  provided  the 
commander  gives  periodical  evidence  that  his  command  is 
efficient  and  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  War  Office 
necessarily  exercises  a  general  supervision  to  prevent 
serious  divergence  of  action  taking  place  in  different 
districts;  and  on  all  questions  as  to  the  patterns  of  arms 
and  equipments  it  secures  uniformity  by  a  direct  control. 

To  understand  this  is  the  more  essential,  as  many  persons 
suppose  that  the  War  Office  system  is  one  of  extreme 
centralization,  in  which  every  local  detail  is  worked  from 
headquarters.  There  is  no  greater  mistake ;  for,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  system  would  certainly  break  down  under 
the  first  strain  of  actual  war,  every  effort  has  been  made  for 
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many  years  to  decentralize  by  constituting  each  military 
district  as  a  separate  centre  of  action,  and  the  intention  is 
that  each  should  have  within  itself  its  own  staff,  its  comple- 
ment of  stores,  and,  except  as  regards  very  perishable  supplies, 
all  the  apparatus  required  for  the  instant  mobilization  of  the 
reserves  and  auxiliary  forces  which  are  to  assemble  within 
its  tenitory.  Abroad,  the  officer  commanding  has  even  fuller 
powers  than  an  officer  commanding  a  district  at  home. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  borne  fully  in  mind,  a 
description  of  the  organization  of  the  War  Office,  bearing  on 
every  point  of  military  administration,  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
lead  to  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  incidence  of 
immediate  authority  over  the  troops.  They  are  fully  com- 
manded by  their  own  generals,  who,  in  their  turn,  for  pur- 
poses of  order  and  uniformity,  are  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  War  Office. 

4  Internal  Organization. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  main  body  of  the 
War  Office  consists  of  the  two  Departments  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Financial  Secretary.  Each  of  these  great 
departments  is  divided  into  branches  known  as  "  Divisions." 
A  Division  represents  one  broad  but  distinct  province  of  the 
work  of  the  department ;  and  is  ruled  by  a  director  or  chief, 
with  an  analogous  title,  who  is  immediately  responsible  to 
the  head  of  the  department 

The  "  division  "  again  consists  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  "subdivisions,"  each  with  a  distinct  line  of  work.  In 
the  military  department  a  staff  officer,  in  the  civil  department 
a  clerk  (generally  a  principal),  presides  over  each  sub- 
division. 

The  Alilitary  Department,  as  stated,  is  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who  has,  as  assistant,  the  Adjutant-General. 
The  latter,  besides  being  chief  of  a  division,  exercises 
general  control  over  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  military 
department;  and  is  responsible  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  their  efficiency. 
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The  divisions  of  that  department  are : — 

I.  Adjutant-General's  Division. 
II.  Quartermaster-Geneitd's  Division. 

III.  Military  Secretary's  Division, 

IV.  Works  Division, 

V.  Armaments  Division. 

VI.  Military  Intelligence  Division. 
VII.  Medical  Division. 
VIII.  Military  Education  Division. 

IX.  Chaplain  General's  Division. 
X.  Veterinary  Division. 

I.  ADjUTANT-G-ENEBiii's  DiYisiON. — Ab  regards  his  own  special  diyision 
the  Adjutant- General  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  regiments,  brigades, 
divisions,  and  corps,  for  discipline,  for  mobilization  arrangements,  and  for 
the  command  of  all  troops,  the  duties  of  the  staff,  recruiting,  and  for  the 
auxiliary  forces.  He  is  assisted  generally  by  the  deputy  adjutant-general  to 
the  forces. 

There  are  eight  subdiyisions,  each  under  a  staff  officer.    Of  these — 

(1)  The  Organization  Subdivision  (A.  Q-.  1),  under  a  deputy-assistant 

adjutant-general,   besides  regimental  organization  deals  also  with 
drafts  for  abroad. 

(2)  The  Recruiting  Subdivision  (A.  G.  2)  is  under  the  inspector-general  of 

recruiting  (see  Chapter  XIX),  and  deals  with  th^  recruiting  serrice 
and  discharges. 
(8)  The  Militia^  Yeomanry ^  and  Volunteers  Subdivision  (A.  G.  8),  under 
a  deputy  adjutant-general,  has  to  do  with  all  constitutional  and 
general  questions  affecting  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  Toluateers, 
and  with  the  appointment  of  officers  to  them. 

(4)  The  Discipline  Subdivision  (A.  G.  4),  under  an  assistant  adjutant* 

general,  deals  also  with  technical  education. 

(5)  The  Artillery  Subdivision  (A.  G.  5),  and 

(6)  The  Engineers  Subdivision  (A.  G.  6),  each  under  a  deputy  adjutant- 

general,  deal  with  all  military  questions  affecting  their  respectiTe 
corps,  and  with  the  armament  and  equipment  in  their  possession. 

(7)  The  Mobilization  Subdivision  (A.  G.  7)  is  the  adjutant-general's 

record  office  for  details  of  mobilization,  and  for  superrising  the 
executive  part  of  the  defence  schemes  of  the  empire. 

(8)  The  Cavalry  Subdivision  (I.G.O.),  under   the  inspector-general  of 

cayalry,  supervises  the  inspection  of  cavalry  at  home,  and  of  aU 
mounted  troops  including  yeomanry,  excepting  the  artiUety. 
Each  subdivision  exercises  for  the  auxiliary  forces  the  same  functions 

as  on  behalf  of  the  regulars,  reporting  when   necessary  to  the  deputy 

acyutant-general  for  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers. 

II.  Thb   Quabtsbmajitsb-Gbkbbal'8  DiTisiOK.-^llie  QnartemiMiter* 
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Genenl  is  re8p<»i8ible  that  the  army  is  supplied  with  food,  water,  forage, 
quartersi  transport,  and  remounts.  He  mores  troops  from  one  command  to 
another,  and  has  the  distribution  of  stores  and  equipment.  The  executive 
functions  of  the  quartermaster-general  in  the  several  commands  are  carried 
out  bj  the  armj  senrioe  corps,  under  the  direction  of  certain  assistant  and 
deputy-assistant  adjutant-generals,  known  in  the  commands  as  '*  B/'  who 
take  their  orders  from  the  generals  commanding  the  districts. 
The  quartermaster-general*!  division  has  Ave  subdivisions. 

(1)  The  Sarracks  Subdivinan  (Q.M.G.  1)  under  an  assistant  quarter- 

master-general regulates  also  lodging  and  encampment,  and  allow- 
anoes  in  this  connection,  hire  of  land  and  buildings. 

(2)  The  Tratuport  Suhditfitian    (Q.M.G.  2)  under  a  deputj-assistant 

quartermaster-general  regulates  the  roster  for  service  of  cofrps  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  moTements  by  land  and  sea  (except  the 
distinctly  naval  arrangements  which  are  under  the  Admiralty)  of 
troops  and  stores.     (See  Chap.  XXI.) 

(3)  The  Supplies  Df'vmtm  (Q.M.G-.  8)  under  a  deputy-assistant  quarter- 

master-general has  to  do  with  the  supply  to  troops  and  to  every- 
body concerned  of  food,  forage,  fuel,  lights  and  water.  (See  Chap. 
XXI.) 

(4)  The  Semifuut  Subdivision  (Q.M.O.  4)  under  the  inspector-general  of 

remounts  superintends  horse  supply.  (See  Chap.  X.) 
(6)  The  Army  Service  Corps  Subdivision  (Q.M.Q-.  6)  under  an  assistant 
quartermaster-general,  attends  to  the  personnel  of  the  army  service 
corps,  regulates  the  patterns  of  transport  vehicles  and  equipment, 
and,  generally,  deals  with  questions  as  to  organisation  necessary  for 
supply  and  transport.     (See  Chap.  XIV.) 

III.  Thb  Militabt  Ssobbtabt  is  responsible  for  the  appointment,  pro- 
motion, and  retirement  of  all  officers;  for  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  staif, 
for  the  grant  of  honours  and  rewards,  and  for  the  admission  of  cadets  to  the 
military  colleges  which  prepare  for  the  army. 

As  regards  the  auxiliary  forces,  the  deputy  acyutant-general  thereof  re- 
ports to  him,  relative  to  promotions,  as  do  also  the  deputy  adjutant-generals 
for  artillery  and  engineers.  With  reference  to  his  immediate  work  he  has 
the  assistance  of  two  assistant  military  secretaries,  one  for  Imperial,  and  one 
for  Indian  afTairs,  and  two  subdivisions. 

(1)  The  Siaffmid  Sonours  Subdivision  (M.  S.  I)  under  a  principal,  deals 

with  appointments  to  the  staff  and  to  commands  of  districts  and 
corps  and  with  honours  and  rewards.  It  keeps  the  individual 
records  of  all  officers  based  on  the  periodical  confidential  reports, 
and  also  edits  the  official  army  lists. 

(2)  Appointments  and  Promotions  Subdivision  (M.  S.  2)  deals  with  the 

duties  shown  by  its  name,  and  also  with  questions  of  admission  of 
the  candidates  who  pass  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy  snd  Boyal 
Military  College. 

IV.  The  Works  Bivibiok,  under  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications 
and  Boyal  Engineers,  has  charge  of  all  building  work  for  fortifications, 

2d 
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barracks,  hoepitals,  and  ciyil  buildings,  and  of  tho  maintenance  tbereof .  The 
inspector-general  is  tlie  custodian  of  all  war  department  lands,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  railwajs,  telegraphs,  submarine  mines,  and  genendlj  for  all  the 
warlike  apparatus  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  excepting  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  men.  In  his  indiridaal  capacity  he  is  also  inspector-general  of 
engineers,  and  is  entitled  to  adyise  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  more- 
ments  and  effidenej  of  that  corps.  His  agentfl  are  the  Royal  Engineer^  and 
the  Royal  Engineer  civil  staff. 

The  work  is  divided  between  three  subdivisions,  each  under  a  deputy 
inspector-general  of  fortifications. 

(1)  The  ForHfleaHons  Subdimtion  (I.G-.F.  1)  which  has  charge  of  all 

work  on  the  defences,  artillery  ranges,  ordnance  factory  buildings, 
torpedo  ranges,  ballooning,  &c. 

(2)  The  Barrack  Bttildinge  Subdimtion  (I.G-.F.  2)  which  is  responsible 

for  the  proper  sanitaiy  construction  of  barracks,  hospitals,  and  civil 
buildings  generally,  and  for  rifle  ranges.    It  also  regulates  the  affairs 
of  the  Royal  Engineer  (civil)  staff. 
(8)  The  Special  Barrctcha  Subdivision  (I.G-.F.  3)  which  is  a  temporary 
organization  and  takes  charge  of  all  building  work  under  the  Imperial 
Defence  Loan  of  1890. 
There  are  two  auxiliary  establishments,  of  surveyors  and  draughtsmen 
respectively,  who  help  either  of  the  above  subdivisions  in  technical  details  of 
their  work. 

y.  Thb  AjUJCAXEim  DiYisiON,  under  the  Director  of  Artillery,  is  charged 
with  the  issue  to  the  army  of  all  anna,  equipments,  and  stores ;  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  same  on  receipt  from  contractors  or  from  the  ordnance 
factories,  in  order  to  test  their  quality ;  with  the  determination  of  pattema  for 
arms,  stores,  and  equipments ;  and  the  consideration  of  inventions  pertaining 
to  them,  in  connection  with  which  services  it  controls  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittee. Outside  the  War  Office  the  executive  functions  of  the  Director  of 
Artillery  are  carried  out,  as  usual  under  the  generals  of  districts,  by  the  ord* 
nance  store  department,  and  the  inspectors  of  warlike  stores.  His  deputy  is 
the  assistant  director  of  artillery,  and  there  are  six  subdivisions,  vix. — 

(1)  Arfnamenit    Subditneion   (D.A..  1)  under  the  assistant   director  of 

artilleiy,  deals  with  all  arms  not  actually  issued  to  troops. 

(2)  2%s  Sioree  Subdiftieiou  (D.A.  2)  regulates  supply  of  stores  and  equip- 

ments. 
(8)  The  FaHeme  Suhdivieion  (D.A..  8)  under  a  special  officer,  deals  with 
inventions    (and  rewards  for  them),    patterns,  experiments,  and 
changes  in  mat^'el. 

(4)  The  Ordnance  Store  Department    Subdivieion  (D.A.''4)  under  an 

assistant  commissaiy-general  regulates  the  personnel  of  the  ordnance 
store  department. 

(5)  The   Inspection  Subdivision  (D.A.  5)  under  the  assistant  to  the 

director  of  artUleiy,  besides  the  general  supervision  of  the  inspectors 
of  stores  wherever  employed  and  all  questions  connected  with 
inspection,  is  charged  with  making  airangements  for  the  repair  of 
small  arms. 
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(6)  The  EfutpmeM*  Subdivision  (DJL.  6)  under  an  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  is  responsible  for  all  equipments  (except  artillery  arma- 
ments) in  the  hands  of  troops,  for  stores  on  mobilization,  and  for 
general  questions  concerning  the  dress  of  officers  and  the  clothing  of 
soldiers. 

YI.  Tbb  Militabt  iHTEiiiiiOEirCB  DmiiOK,  under  the  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence,  has  to  prepare  and  maintain  all  necessary  information 
for  the  milttaiy  defenoe  of  the  empire  (excluding  the  United  Kingdom),  and 
to  consider  the  strategical  yalue  of  all  schemes  of  Imperial  defence ;  also  to 
collect  and  compile  information  as  to  the  strength,  resources,  and  topography 
of  foreign  countries.    It  receives  the  reports  of  the  military  attachSt, 

The  work  is  divided  among  six  subdivisions  [D.M.I.  (A)  to  D.M.I.  (F)], 
each  under  a  deputy-assistant  adjutant-genenl,  of  which  the  last  (F)  has 
charge  of  the  library  of  the  war  department  and  of  the  preparation  and  issue 
of  maps  and  plans,  while  the  other  five  subdivisions  take  between  them  the 
various  countries  of  the  world. 

YII.  Tbb  Medical  Diyisioit,  under  the  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Department,  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  medical 
establishments  of  the  army  and  auxiliary  forces.  The  director-general 
has  a  professional  assistant  and  his  work  falls  among  four  subdivisions  to 
which  work  is  allotted  as  follows : — 

(1)  A.M.D,  1 — -pertonnel  of  medical  officers,  nurses,  &c. 

(2)  A  .M,D,  2 — medical  statistics  and  questions  of  sanitation. 

(d)  A. MM.  d — supply  of  medicines,  invaliding,  recruiting,  vaccination, 

and  preparations  for  mobilization. 
(4)  A. MM,  4 — organization  of  the  medical  staff  corps. 

YIII.  Thi  Militaet  Educatiov  Ditisiok.— For  the  subject  of  Military 
Bdacation,  see  Chap.  XXV. 

The  Director-General  of  Military  Education  controls  the  personnel  of 
the  army  schoolmasters  and  inspectors  of  schools. 

(1)  The  Ojjieeri  Education  Subdivision  (M.E.  1),  under  the  aesistant 

director  of  military  education. 

(2)  The  Soldiers*  Education  Subdivision  (M.E.  2),  under  the  director 

of  army  schools,  has  the  management  of  the  education  and 
examination  of  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  their  children. 

IX.  Thb  CsArLAnr-QBirBitAL  governs  the  proceedings  and  supervises 
the  personnel  of  the  chaplains  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
BeUgious  differences  render  impracticable  the  formation  of  a  DiviirB 
Sbbvicb  Divibiok,  which  consistency  would  require.  The  Roman  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  chaplains,  and  officiating  clergy  of  other  denominations, 
are  dealt  with  directly  by  the  permanent  I^nde^ Secretary  of  State,  in 
connection  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  respective  denominations. 
Any  clerical  help  the  chaplain-general  may  require  is  afforded  by  subdivision 
C.  2,  of  the  central  department. 

2  D  2 
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X.  Thi  Ybtbbivabt  Diyision  (A.y.D.),  under  tho  Director-Qenenl  of 
the  YetorixuuT'  Depaitment  is  responaible  for  the  administration  of  the 
reterinary  serrice  and  ita  officers,  and,  through  them,  for  the  health  of  the 
horses. 

The  Civil  Depabtment  administered  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  comprises  four  divisions : — 

L  The  Finance  Division. 
II.  The  Contracts  Division. 
III.  The  Clothing  Department. 
lY.  The  Ordnance  Factories. 
The  Financial  Secretary  has  no  deputy  with  authority 
over  all  his  divisions ;  but,  in  his  absence,  the  Accoimtant- 
General  signs  for  him. 

I.  Thb  Fivavob  Ditision  is  under  the  Aooountant-Gkneral,  who  has 
the  assistance  of  a  deputy  accountant-general  and  three  assistant  accountant- 
generals.  The  division  is  by  fiur  the  largest  in  the  War  Office.  The 
accountant-general  has  the  duty  of  advising  the  financial  secretary  on  aU 
financial  questions :  he  compiles  the  estimates  for  Parliament ;  issues  money, 
by  drafts  on  the  paymaster-general,  for  all  army  services  whatsoever; 
audits  the  expenditure  of  cash  and  stores ;  and  prepares  the  accounts  for 
Parliament.  At  present  he  also  administers  the  army  pay  department; 
although,  properly,  this  is  an  executive  function  which  should  fall  to  the 
military  department,  as  it  probably  wiU  when  certain  arrangements  can  be 
perfected.  The  division  comprises  14  subdivisions  each,  with  one  excep- 
tion, under  a  principal.  They  divide  the  accounts  and  their  audit  between 
them : — 

(1)  Officer^  Pay  Subdiviiian  (F.  1)  treats  of  aU  questions  which  arise 

as  to  the  pay  of  officers;  the  establishment  of  the  War  Office 
itself;  and  the  clerical  establishments  of  the  manufacturing 
departments  and  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  hospitals. 

(2)  Men*8  Pay  Suhdivition   (F.   2)    has  functions  corresponding,  as 

regards  all  below  officers,  to  those  of  F.  1. 

(8)  Bxaminvag  Subdivinon  (F.  8),  a  very  large  subdivision,  examines 
aU  agents'  and  paymasters*  accounts  to  see  first  that  the  charges 
are  correctly  computed  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  in  accord  with 
regulation. 

(4)  Auxiliary  Forces  Suhdivition  (F.  4)  is  responsible  for  the  charges 
incurred  for  army  reserve,  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers. 

(6)  Supply  Servicet  SubdivUiou  (F.  6)  manages  financial  questions 
pertaining  to  aU  perishable  supplies  and  to  the  purchase  of  hones ; 
and  examines  and  pays  contractors'  claims  and  other  accounts  con- 
nected with  them. 

(6)  Effect*,  4v.,  Subdivieion  (F.  6)  governs  the  distribution  of  the 
effects  of  decei^sed  pfficers  and  soldiers,  military  savings  banks, 
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remittances  and  allotments  for  soldiers  families;  gratuities  for 
serrioe ;  stoppages  for  mainteoanoe  of  soldiers  wiyes,  &c. 

(7)  Norn-effective  Ckargu  Subdivision  (F.  7)  manages  questions  oon- 

oeming  the  retired  pay  and  the  half  pay  of  officers,  the  superannua- 
tion of  ciYilianSy  and  the  pensions  of  soldiers;  as  well  as  the 
pensions  and  compassionate  allowances  granted  to  the  families  of 
deceased  officers. 

(8)  leeuee  and  Book-keeping  Subdivieion  (F.  8)  concentrates   into  a 

general  account  for  Parliament  all  the  charges  passed  in  other 
subdinsions,  bringing  ereiy  charge  to  its  proper  h^ad.  It  also 
makes  orders  for  issues — in  bulk — of  money  to  paymasters  and 
to  contractors.  Beturns  of  expenditure,  and  answers  to  queries 
raised  by  the  audit  office  are  compiled  in  this  subdivision. 

(9)  Eetimatee  Subdivision  (F.  9)  has  the  calculation  and  compilation  of 

the  estimates  for  Parliament ;  watches  expenditure  under  the  dif- 
ferent votes,  and  the  administration  of  the  army  pay  department. 

(10)  Transport  Ckargu  Subdivision  (F.  10)  deals  with  charges  under 
this  title,  and  also  with  field  allowances. 

(11)  TForks  and  Barrack  Charges  Subdivision  (F.  11)  deals  with  all  finan- 
ced details  as  to  fortifications,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  civil  build- 
ings, the  letting  of  property,  lodging  money,  rents,  rates,  and 
taxes,  water  charges,  &o. 

(12)  Armamsnis  and  Store  Aceounis  Subdivision  (F.  12)  checks  expendi- 
ture on  anns,  stores,  and  clothing,  including  that  of  the  ordnance 
factories.  It  also  edits  the  priced  vocabulary  of  stores ;  and  takes 
account  of  financial  transactions  for  stores  provided  for  the  navy, 
other  departments,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

(18)  Store  and  Clothing  Accounts  Subdivision  (F.  18)  examines  cash 
aooounts  for  clothing,  and  store  accounts  for  stores  and  clothing  | 
prepares  balance  sheet  of  the  clothing  factory,  and  return  for 
Parliament  of  warlike  stores. 

(14)  Mamufacturing  Accounts  Subdivision  (F.  14)  under  the  accountant 
and  auditor,  conducts  a  local  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  ordnance 
faetories,  it  also  takes  stock  from  time  to  time  in  the  ordnance 
factories  and  the  store  department  at  Woolwich. 

II.  Ths  Coktbacts  Dinsiov  is  under  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts, 
who  has  the  assistance  of  an  assistant  director.  OPhe  director  of  army  con- 
tracts is  responsible  for  the  economy  of  all  purchases,  contracts,  and  sales  not 
made  locally,  and  for  a  general  supervision  of  those  so  made.  He  reports  on 
the  relative  cost  of  goods  made  in  the  ordnance  factories  and  ]rarohased  from 
the  trade.    He  has  three  subdivisions,  each  under  a  senior  derk  : — 

(1)  Stores  and  Clothing  Subdivision  (D.  C.  1)  controls  all  contacts  and 

purchases  of  miscellaneous  stores  and  clothing. 

(2)  Provisions  and  Barrack  Stores  Subdivision  (D.  0. 2)  makes  contracts 

according  to  its  title. 
(8)  Arwtamonis  Subdivision  (D.  C.  8)  aftranges  all  purchases  of  warlike 
stores  and  materials  for  government  factories  (except  dothinfi^  and 
building  materials). 
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III.,  IV.  Thb  Clothiko  Dbpabthekt  and  Obdvavob  Factobibs^ 
differ  from  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  War  Of&oe  in  that  their  headjs, 
the  Director  of  Clothing  and  Director-General  of  Ordnance  Factories,  while 
administratiFe  officers  at  headquarters,  are  themselves  elsewhere  exeeatiTe 
officers  controlling  and  directing  large  manufacturing  departments.  As 
an  adminiBtratire  functionarj,  the  director  of  clothing  is  responsible  tfami; 
there  is  clothing  in  hand  for  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  year  for  the 
army,  militia,  and  yeomanry,  and  also  that  he  has  reserves,  either  at  hand 
or  with  easy  access,  for  all  the  forces  which  would  be  called  up  on  mobili- 
zation. He  is  further  required  to  supply  the  volunteers,  on  repayment,  with 
such  material  for  clothing  as  they  may  require.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
the  efficient  and  economical  worldng  of  the  clothing  factory,  and  for  the 
inspection  and  due  examination  of  supplies  sent  in  by  the  trade.  He  has 
the  assistance  of  an  assistant  director,  and  of  a  considerable  staff  of  deriu 
at  Pimlico ;  but  the  latter  belong  mainly  to  his  executive  duty  of  distribut- 
ing clothing  to  the  forces. 

The  director-general  of  ordnance  factories  is  the  adriser  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  all  questions  of  manufacture.  He  has  to  male  such  guns,  car- 
riages, and  warlike  stores  as  may  be  required  (and  are  not  provided  by 
contract)  for  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  empire.  He  hi  responsible 
for  their  proper  construction  and  also  that  the  factories  are  conducted  on  % 
■ystem  enabling  them  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  system  of  promulgation  of  orders  affecting  the  army 
requires  mention.  They  are  published  in  printed  form  as 
Army  Orders.  These  are  issued  monthly,  signed  by  the 
adjutant-general  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  contain  all  orders,  and  announcements  of  changes  in 
regiilations,  applicable  to  every  branch  of  the  army,  including 
the  auxiliary  forces  and  departments,  and  whether  bearing 
on  discipline  or  on  finance. 

With  the  above  orders  is  issued  monthly,  under  the  title 
'^  List  of  changes  in  war  material  and  of  military  stores,"  a 
description  of  all  aiticles  of  store  or  equipment  introduced 
into  the  service  from  time  to  time.  This  "  list  of  changes," 
which  form  a  series  since  1859,  is  of  much  importance  as 
containing  the  authoritative  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
several  articles,  as  well  as  of  their  correct  nomenclature,  the 
latter  being  subject  to  modification  in  the  "  Vocabulary  of 
stores,"  which  is  published  officially  from  time  to  tima 

Prior  to  the  1st  January,  1888,  "  General  Orders  "  to'  the 

'  See  ohap.  xxv. 
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army,  bearing  on  discipline  and  organization,  were  issued  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  all  orders  on  financial  matters,  the 
issue  of  royal  warrants,  of  regulations  as  to  equipments  and 
commissariat  and  other  services,  were  promulgated  under  the 
title  of  "  Army  Circulars,"  signed  by  the  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  This  system  had  obtained  since  1867. 
Before  that  year  the  Army  received  its  orders  from  four 
sources — viz.,  "  War  Office  Circulars  "  issued  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State ;  "  Circular  Memoranda  "  of  the  Adjutant 
General ;  "  General  Orders  "  by  the  same  officer,  and  "  Occa- 
sional Memoranda"  by  the  Military  Secretary. 

We  have  left  to  the  last,  though  it  ranks  first,  the  small 
but  important  Central  Office.  It  is,  par  excellence,  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication, otherwise  than  on  details,  with  authorities 
outside  the  military  service ;  and  it  administers  those  duties 
within  the  War  Office  which  are  necessary  for  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  whole*— providing,  so  to  speak,  oil  for  the 
wheels  of  the  official  machine.  The  Central  Office  comprises 
four  subdivisions,  under  civilian  heads,  directly  responsible 
to  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

O.  1  has  chaige  of  the  gmmal  registry  of  the  office.  All  letters  are 
noeiTed  in  it^  nfpstered  tooording  to  their  subjeote,  annexed  to  their  antecedent 
papeie,  and  distributed  to  the  subdiTisions  which  will  work  them.  It  records 
the  movements  of  papers  among  the  subdivisions  and  divisions,  and  finally 
takes  charge  of  papers  after  they  have  been  acted  on.  This  subdivision 
also  manages  the  telegraphs  and  everything  connected  with  the  oireulatoiy 
system  of  the  whole  office. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  briefly  how  the  rather  mysterious 
numbers  seen  at  the  left-hand  top  comer  of  War  Oflloe  letters  are  arrived 
at.  The  number  is  that  of  the  paper  which  has  given  rise  to  the  letter, 
and  any  number  of  letters  arising  from  the  same  paper  would  bear  the  same 
distinguishing  number.    The  numbers  are  written  either  as  n  simple  fraction, 

86X01  -?? 

as    g^- ,  or  as  a  complex  fraction    8  .    In  the  first  case  the  top   figure 

711 

indicates  a  Bpecific  subject,  the   lower  figure  shows  that  the  paper  was 

the  828rd  paper  which  had  been  registered  under  that  heading.    In  the 

complex  fraction  the  *'23"  shows  a  subject—  probably  a  comprehensive 

one^the  8  signifies  a  division  of  that  subject.    For  example,  if  '*  28 "stood 

for  clothing   (which  it  does  noi),  *^  8 "  might  mean  boots ;   and  then  the 
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bottom  figure  would  show  that  the  paper  was  the  711tfa  which  had  been 
registered  under  that  subheading. 

O.  2  deals  with  many  misoellaneouB  subjects  which  it  would  be  difBculfc 
to  apportion  to  specific  subdiTisions  in  the  military  department,  such  as  non- 
conformist clergy,  orders  of  knighthood,  and  correspondence  on  colonial 
military  subjects.  It  also  superrises  the  establishment  of  the  otBce  in 
connection  with  F.  1.  In  case  of  war,  this  subdivision  conducts  the  corre- 
spondence (except  on  militaiy  details)  with  the  general  commanding. 

C.  8  is  responsible  for  the  editing  of  all  regulations.  The  initiation  of 
new  rules  rests  with  the  subdinsion  administering  them ;  but  tiiey  may  not 
talce  effect  until  passed  by  C.  8,  as  being  in  accordance  with  general  princi- 
ples and  in  harmony  with  other  regulations. 

C.  4  has  very  raried  functions.  It  conducts  the  Fariiamentary  business 
of  the  War  Office ;  edits  returns  for  Parliament ;  collects  and  digests  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  Parliamentary  officers  to  reply  to  the  numerous  questions 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  military  administration  whidi  are  put  to  them. 
Such  questions  may  refer  to  the  moTements  of  a  great  army,  to  the  stoppage 
of  a  drain  in  some  obscure  Tillage  in  Ireland,  or  to  the  discharge  of  a  Lascar 
in  Hong  Eong.  Their  great  rariety  is  only  equalled  by  the  short  notice  at 
which  they  usually  haye  to  be  answered. 

The  subdiTision  is  responsible  that  bills  for  Parliament  are  submitted  to 
the  Treasury,  prepared  by  the  parliamenttoy  draftsman,  considered  by  the 
solicitor,  and  that  all  necessary  information  is  ayailable  during  their  passage 
through  the  House.  It  has  to  look  after  priyate  bills  as  they  pass  through 
Parliament,  with  a  yiew  to  prevent  any  infiingement  of  war  department  rights. 

The  formation  of  royal  commissions  and  special  committees  of  enquiry  on 
military  subjects  rests  with  this  subdiyision,  and  the  epitomizing  and  submit- 
ting of  their  reports.  It  has  charge  (as  agent  for  the  director  of  military 
intelligence)  of  the  librai7  in  Pall  Mali — on  its  own  account  of  the  military 
records  at  Uie  Public  Becord  Office ;  also  charge  and  distribution  of  all  par- 
liamentary and  confidential  pi^rs.  The  actuarial  woric  of  th  e  office,  including 
special  calculations  and  the  constant  calculation  of  the  non-effectiye  charge 
against  India,  fslls  under  0.  4.  It  manages  all  printing  and  supplies  of 
stationery  and  books  for  the  War  Office  and  for  the  army  generally,  the 
Stationery  Ofiice  being  the  actual  ezecutiye  employed.  Lastly,  it  has  distinct 
executiye  functions  in  supplying  to  the  troops  everywhere  tiie  innumerable 
army  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of  regimental  and  staff  business.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  a  large  dep6t  at  Pimlico. 

The  legal  business  of  the  War  Office  is  performed,  as  part  of  the  central 
functions,  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  for  England,  by  a  solicitor 
specially  appointed  for  Scotland,  and  by  the  Chief  Crown  Solidtor  in 
Ireland. 

Having  shown  in  the  preceding  slight — ^bnt  nnavoidablj 
tedious — sketch  how  the  very  varied  work  of  the  War  OflBce 
is  divided,  it  will  be  well  to  state  in  general  tenns  the  course 
through  which  the  work  passes. 

The  normal    formation  of  a  subdivision  is  to  have  a 
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principal,  a  senior  as  his  deputy,  perhaps  a  junior  of  the 
higher  division,  and  a  body  of  clerks  of  the  second  division. 
Where  there  is  a  staff  officer  he  takes  the  place  of  the  prin- 
cipal If  the  subdivision  is  large,  the  second  division  clerks 
are  usually  organized  in  sections  representing  particular 
parts  of  the  work.  Each  section  is  under  an  experienced 
clerk  of  the  second  division. 

The  new  papers  arrive  in  each  subdivision  from  the 
central  registry  C.  1  thrice  daily.  They  are  at  once  dis- 
tributed among  the  sections.  If,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
they  are  mere  routine,  involving  only  some  act  distinctly 
provided  for  in  regulation,  the  head  of  the  section  is  able  to 
dispose  of  theuL  If  a  new  principle,  or  some  more  or  less 
important  question  arises,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
principal,  who  may  decide  it,  if  he  feels  qualified  to  do  so, 
may  refer  it  to  some  other  division,  or  may  pass  it  on  for 
decision  to  the  head  of  his  division.  The  latter  again  may 
settle  the  point  at  issue,  or,  proportionately  to  its  importance, 
may  pass  it  on  to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  in  any 
very  important  case  to  tJie  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  even 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself.  In  every  case  of  appeal 
against  a  decision,  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  an  official  at  least 
one  step  higher  than  him  who  previously  decided  the  point 
appealed  against 

There  is  thus  a  system  of  graduated  responsibility  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  filtration,  by  which  the  higher  officers 
are  relieved  from  the  mass  of  detail  by  which  the  lower 
strata  of  the  office  are  constantly  flooded.  The  time  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  such  large  questions  to  consider, 
is  saved  from  waste  on  a  number  of  petty  cases  with  which 
an  inferior  officer  is  quite  capable  of  dealing. 

5.  Bdations  wUh  other  Departments  of  State. 

The  duties  of  the  War  Secretary  extend  in  so  many 
directions,  that  there  are  few  of  the  great  State  Departments 
with  which  he  is  not  in  more  or  less  frequent  communication. 

His  relations  with  the  Treasury  have  appeared  throughout 
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this  chapter ;  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  can  only  administer,  as  regards  all  matters  involving 
expenditure,  under  regulations  approved  by  the  Treasury. 
Therefore,  any  modification  of  a  financial  regulation,  or  any 
new  work  or  building,  or  any  purchase  involving  a  new 
principle  must  lie  considered  and  sanctioned  by  that  dq>art- 
ment  before  it  can  be  proceeded  with« 

The  War  Office  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Home 
Office  to  afiford  support  to  the  civil  power  in  cases  of  threatened 
riot  or  disorder. 

With  the  Colonial  Office  communications  may  have 
reference  to  the  defence  of  a  colony  against  neighbouring  \ 

aggression,  to  the  military  proceedings  of  the  local  govern-  ! 

ment,  or  to  the  contributions  required  from  them  in  aid  of 
their  military  defence. 

With  the  Foreign  Office  communication  is  held  on-  all 
subjects  connected  with  foreign  countries  that  have  an 
interest  or  bearing  on  army  matters — ^a  coirespondence  that 
is  sometimes  of  great  importance. 

As  regards  the  India  Office,  since  the  War  Office  provides 
the  British  portion  of  the  army  in  India,  and  India  has  to  pay 
for  it,  it  is  natural  that  communications  should  be  constant. 

The  Local  Government  Board  comes  in  contact  with  the 
War  Office  mainly  with  regard  to  the  families  of  soldiers  or 
to  discharged  soldiers  becoming  chargeable  on  local  unions. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  control  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  which  is  much  required  for  army  purposes. 

The  Admiralty  provides  transport  for  troops  and  stores ; 
and  combines  with  the  War  Office  in  securing  the  safety  of 
fortified  ports  and  coaling  stations. 

The  Paymaster-General  acts  as  banker  for  the  War  Office, 
producing  money,  as  voted  by  Parliament,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  Stationery  Office  produces  all  the  printing,  stationery, 
and  books  required  for  the  office  proper,  and  for  the  army 
throughout  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  army  forms 
it  distributes  to  ont-stations  on  the  orders  of  the  War  Office. 
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The  Of&ce  of  Works  provides  the  buildings  and  furniture, 
with  gas  and  water,  for  the  War  Office,  and  for  the  head- 
quarters in  Dublin. 

The  Audit  Office  has  a  branch  at  work  in  the  buildings 
of  the  War  Office,  seeing  that  the  various  army  charges  are 
placed  to  the  right  votes  of  Parliament,  and  also  testing  the 
audit  carried  out  by  the  Accountant-General  of  the  War 
Office  by  going  into  the  details  of  a  vote  here  and  there. 

The  more  important  of  the  interdepartmental  relations  are 
consolidated  by  two  standing  committees,  to  one  or  both  of 
which  all  matters  of  Imperial  military  interest  are  referred 
for  consideration  before  decision.  These  are,  "The  Defence 
(naval  and  military)  Committee,"  and"  The  Colonial  Defence 
Committee."^  The  first  is  a  joint  War  Office  and  Admiralty 
Committee : — 
President. — ^The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

War. 
Members. — The  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Admiral,  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance. 
The  Admiral-Superintendent  of  Naval  Reserves. 
The  Adjutant-GreneraL 
The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 
The  Director  of  Artillery. 
Secretaries, — Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

The  Captain,  RN.,  attached  to  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications. 
The  Colonial  Defence  Committee  is  composed  of : — 
President, — The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 
Members, — ^The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
An  Officer  of  the  Treasury. 
The    Head  of  the    Intelligence   Division,  War 

Office. 
The  Head  of  the  Intelligence  Division,  Admiralty. 


1  The  several  officers  of  both  oommittees  are  appointed  by  name,  but  are 
shown  here  by  the  offices  they  hold. 
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The  Head  of  the  Mobilization  Subdivision,  War 

Office. 
An  Officer,  Director  of  Artillery's  Department 
Seci*etary. — A  Major,  Boyal  Engineers  (attached  to  office  of 

Inspector-General  of  Fortifications). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  chapter  that  the  War  Office  has 
a  vast  variety  of  work  to  perform,  with  ramifications  into 
almost  every  department  of  State  policy ;  that,  while  doing 
all  it  can  to  prevent  centralization,  it  has  necessarily  an 
enoimous  mass  of  routine  duties;  besides  which,  again, 
there  is  the  care,  continually  undergoing  fresh  development, 
involved  in  t^e  responsibility  for  the  internal  and  external 
defence  of  the  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MiLiTABY  Education.  Educational  Establishments. 
Camps  of  Exsboise.  Obdnance  Factories.  Army 
Clothing  Departmisnt.    Various  Committees,  &c. 


MiUTARY  Education. 

A  DIVISION  of  the  War  Ofl&ce*  directs  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary education ;  the  work  is  carried  out  in  two  subdivisions, 
which  respectively  deal  with : — 

The  education  of  ofGicers. 

The  education  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers. 

Ojficers. — Under  this  head  there  have  to  be  considered  :— 
First,  preliminary  or  general  education ;  as  prepara- 
tion for  furtlier  technical  instruction. 
Secondly,  special  instruction  in  military  and  technical 
subjects  required  for  an  officer  in  the  army. 
The  former  includes  the  education  which  is  undei^ne 
preparatory  to  the  literary  examinations — 

(1)  For  admiflflion  to  the  Boyal  Military  CoUege,  Sandhurst. 

(2)  „  „  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

(3)  „    candidates  from  the  uniyersities. 

(4)  „  „         from  the  militia. 

(6)    „  n         fxoTii  oolonial  local  military  forces. 

Under  the  latter  is  classed  the  instruction  given, 

(1)  To  cadeU  at  the  Boyal  Military  CoUege,  Sandhurst. 

(2)  „         ,,        Boyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

(3)  In    military  subjects,  to  candidates  from   unirersitieB,  from  tbe 
militia  and  from  the  colonies. 

(4)  To  officers  preparatory  to  promotion. 

(5)  To  students  at  the  Staff  College,  and  senior  class  Artillery  CoUege. 

*  See  chap.  xxir. 
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Prior  to  the  Crimean  war  the  edacation  of  officers  under 
both  heads  had  a  very  narrow  scope. 

The  Boyal  Aitilleiy  and  Boyal  Engineers  were  officered 
exclosively  by  cadets  from  the  Koyal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  Cadetships  were  conferred  by  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  those  nominated  by  him  were 
admitted  on  a  qoaliiying  examination  according  to  their 
age,  which  was  between  14  and  16.  They  remained  at  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy  for  periods  varying  Irom  3  to  5 
years,  and  the  numbers  required  for  Boyal  Artillery  and 
Boyal  Engineers  respectively  were  taken  twice  a  year  from 
those  highest  in  the  first  dass.  The  instruction  of  these 
cadets,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  sound  and  thorough.  Besides 
a  general  qualification,  all  cadets  had  to  qualify  specially  in 
mathematics,  fortification  and  FrencL 

For  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  army  a  similar 
institution  existed  in  the  Boyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
to  which  boys  were  admitted  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15,  after  a 
qualifjring  examination  similar  to  that  for  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy.  This  college,  however,  was  only  sufficient  for  a 
very  limited  number  of  the  officers  required,  and  the  majority 
of  the  officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry  entered  those  branches 
by  direct  appointment  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Formerly 
no  literary  qualification  at  all  was  exacted  from  such  candi- 
dates, but  for  some  years  prior  to  the  Crimean  war  a 
qualifying  examination  of  a  low  standard  was  established. 

The  army  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  was 
officered  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  British  army.  The 
Company  maintained  a  military  college  at  Addiscombe  at 
which  a  number  of  cadets  were  trained,  and  from  which 
the  whole  of  the  officers  were  supplied  for  the  corps  of 
Indian  artilleiy  and  engineers,  as  well  afi  a  small  number 
for  the  infantry.  The  rest  of  the  infantry  and  all  the 
cavalry  of  the  East  India  Company  were  officered  by  direct 
appointments,  after  a  qualifying  examination,  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  directors  of  the  Company. 
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No  special  instruotion^  was  provided  for  oflBcers  after 
entering  either  the  Royal  or  the  Indian  annies,  nor  were 
they  required  to  submit  to  any  test  of  their  professional 
knowledge.  A  very  small  number  were  allowed  to  study 
at  the  so-called  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  where 
instruction  in  mathematics,  fortification,  military  surveying, 
French  and  German,  was  afforded  to  a  limited  number  of 
officers.  The  senior  department  was  first  established  in  1803 
for  30  officers,  reduced  in  1820  to  15. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  brief  general  account  of  the 
education  of  ofi&cers  of  the  British  army  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war. 

In  1858,  the  system  of  competitive  examination  was 
introduced  for  admission  to  the  Eoyal  Military  College  and 
Koyal  Military  Academy,  the  ages  for  admission  being 
raised,  and  the  period  of  residence  shortened.  The  majority 
of  the  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  continued, 
however,  to  be  given  by  direct  appointment  after  a  qualify- 
ing examination. 

The  East  India  College  at  Addiscombe  was  abolished 
when  the  East  India  Company  was  dissolved  in  1869,  and 
all  officeis  for  the  Indian  army  were  thenceforward  obtained 
through  British  regiments. 

In  1871  tlie  purchase  system  was  abolished,  and  a  rule 
was  established  that  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
should,  as  in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  be  granted  solely 
as  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination.  This  did  not 
come  into  operation  till  1875,  when  the  system  as  now  ob- 


*  It  was  in  order  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  want  in  the  ^^^  ArtiUery 
of  means  for  farther  instruction  that  the  B.A.  Institution  at  Woolwich  was 
founded  with  Gk>remment  assistance,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Henry 
lieSroj  and  other  well-known  artilleiy  officers.  The  institution,  which  is  of 
great  value  to  the  repiment,  is  managed  by  a  Committee  and  Secretary,  all 
being  B.A.  officers ;  it  possesses  an  extensive  military  library,  model  room, 
and  museum,  has  a  lecture  theatre  and  class  rooms,  and  assists  its  members 
in  the  study  of  their  profession  and  of  modem  languages,  Ac.,  both  at 
Woolwich  and  at  out-stations.  The  institution  publishes  monthly  its 
"  PHjoeedings,"  whieh  contain  original  articles  and  translations  on  military 
subjects,  more  especially  on  those  connected  with  the  science  of  artiUery. 
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taining  was  practically  founded.  The  officering  of  the 
British  army  may  be  said  to  be  at  present  supplied  as 
follows* : — 

Boyal  Artillery  and  ffij  open  competition  through  Boyal  Hilituy 
Boyal  Engineers.        1     Academy.* 

r(i)  By  open  competition,  Boyal  Military  \ 

J  Oolleire  i       P®'  cent. 

v*,.^  (ii)  By  competition  from  the  militia  23 

j  (iii)  By  qualification,  through  theColonieBi  1  og 
(^  and  also  through  the  ranks.  J 

As  regards  the  admission  to  caralry  and  infantry  it  may  be  obserred  of 
the  classes  enumerated  that — 

(i)  refers  to  those  who  enter  Sandhurst  by  a  competitire  examination 

in  literaiy  subjects; 
(ii)  refers  to  candidates  from  the  militia  who,  having  passed  a  qualify- 
ing examination  in  literaiy  subjects,  are  subsequently  subjected  to  a 
competitire  examination  in  military  subjects ;  whilst 
(iii)  includes: — 

(a)  Queen's  cadets  and  others,  who  enter  the  Bojral  Military 

Oollege  by  a  qualifying  examination. 
(&)  Uniyersity  candidates,  who  compete  amongst  themselves  for 

a  limited  number  of  commissions, 
(c)  C!andidates  from  the  Colonial  military  forces,  or  Colonial 
universities,  who  are  practically  nominated  after  a  qualifying 
examination. 
((f)  Non-commissioned  officers  promoted   from  the  ranis,  who 
have  to  pass  a  qualifying  examination  of  a  low  standard. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  open  competition 
for  admission  to  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  has  naturally 
had  the  result  of  raising  the  standard  of  education  of 
officers.  The  syllabus  for  these  examinations  has  varied 
from  time  to  time,  but  one  general  principle  has  usually 
been  borne  in  mind — viz.,  that  the  officers  of  the  army  should 
be  drawn  from  those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  higher 
classes  of  schools,  and  who  have  received  a  sound  general 
education. 

Advocates  have  not  been  wanting  for  a  system  under 
which  special  military  education  should  begin  at  an  early 


*  See  chap,  xviii.     (Supply  of  Officers.) 

'  Four  commissions  are  annually  given  in  the  Boyal  Artillery  to  artiUery 
militia  officers,  and  a  few  are  given  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  from 
the  ranks  with  a  view  to  service  in  special  branches  of  these  corps.  See  also 
chap,  xviii,  nt  9uj^a, 
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age ;  this  would  meau  building  the  suporstructure  without 
first  securing  that  the  foundation  has  been  well  and  truly 
laid — a  palpable  error,  and  one  which,  it  is  feared,  is 
widely  spread  among  all  classes  at  the  present  day.  To  quote 
the  words  of  an  eminent  man,  the  present  system  of  primary 
education  in  England ''  has  the  radical  defect  of  aiming  at 
instruction  in  knowledge  rather  than  the  training  of  the 
faculties."^ 

Because  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  devote  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  education  to  subjects  which  were  considered  to 
have  a  special  fitness  for  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  thereby  the  super-addition  of  the  requisite  technical 
and  professional  training  for  oflScers  had  been  neglected, 
a  cry  was  raised  to  overthrow  the  whole  of  the  former  and 
devote  everything  to  the  latter.  From  time  to  time  the  cry 
is  raised  anew,  to  confine  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  army  to  those  subjects  only  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  directly  useful  to  the  officer  in  his  military  capacity, 
and  the  study  of  which  would  be  consequently  continued 
at  the  military  colleges.  Such  ideas  are,  however,  entirely 
opposed  to  the  general  principle  which  was  expressed  by  the 
Soyal  Commission  of  1868  in  the  following  words :  "  It  is 
evident  that  the  possession  of  mental  faculties,  disciplined 
and  developed  by  intellectual  training  .  .  .  must  greatly 
enhance  the  individual  value  of  any  officer  employed  in 
your  Majesty's  Service ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  person 
would  be  fit  to  hold  a  commission  whose  educational  acquire- 
ments were  not  sufficient,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge the  routine  duties  of  his  profession,  but  also  to 
maintain  an  ascendancy  over  those  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  command."  The  Boyal  Commission  endeavoured  there- 
fore to  provide  every  facility  and  inducement  for  young 
men  to  pass  directly  from  the  public  schools  to  Sandhurst 
and  Woolwich,  leaving  their  furthi/r  instruction  in  techni- 


»  Lord  Armrtrong  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  July,  1888;— "The 
▼ftgne  ay  for  technical  education." 
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cal  and  professional  subjects  to  be  carried  out  in  those 
institutions. 

In  thus  excluding  professional  subjects  from  the  entrance 
examination,  the  Eoyal  Commission  acted  on  the  principle 
which  guided  Lord  Macaulaj's  committee  in  framing  the 
scheme  for  admission  to  the  Indian  civil  service;  that  is  to  say, 
they  provided  that  the  time  of  unsuccesafid  candidates  should 
not  be  wasted  in  studies  which  would  afterwards  prove  use- 
less to  them.  Tliis  consideration  is  obviously  of  primary 
importance.  To  include  professional  subjects  in  the  entrance 
examination  would  inevitably  diminish  the  number  of  can- 
didates ;  it  would  also  require  that  boys  should  be  trained 
specially  for  the  army  at  an  early  age,  apart  from  those 
training  for  the  liberal  professions,  and  would  render  those 
who  are  unsuccessful  in  the  examination  unfit  for  other  pro- 
fessions. It  is  moreover  most  desirable  that  boys  of  15  or  16, 
who  have  had  no  previous  intention  to  enter  the  army  should 
be  at  no  disadvantage  if  they,  at  that  age,  wish  to  take  up  a 
military  career;  to  exclude  these  boys  would  cut  off  a 
source  from  which  some  of  the  best  officers  are  obtained,  such 
as  have  selected  their  profession  for  themselves,  and  pursue  its 
duties  with  zeal  and  diligence. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  results  of  the  present 
system  are  most  satisfactory. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system,  it  was 
decided  that  lieutenants  should  undergo  an  examination 
in  professional  subjects  before  being  considered  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  subsequently  the  same 
rule  was  established  for  captains  before  promotion  to  msgor. 
The  professional  subjects  selected  were  the  following, — viz., 
field  fortification,  military  topography,  tactics,  military 
administration,  and  military  law. 

A  far  greater  impetus  to  the  study  of  professional  sub- 
jects had,  however,  been  already  given  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Staff  College. 

During  the  Crimean  war  the  shortcomings  of  the  British 
military    system    had    been  very    apparent    in   the  staff. 
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Much  of  the  suflfering  undergone  by  the  troops  was  dae 
to  the  want  of  knowledge  and  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  stafiP,  which  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  staff  could  remedy.  The  war  was  no  sooner  ended 
than  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  college  for  the  education 
and  training  of  staff  officers.  The  Staff  Collie  was  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boyal  Military  College,  and 
was  intended  to  accommodate  30  officers.  The  course  lasted 
for  two  years.  Those  admitted  were  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  five  of  the  number  being  allowed  to  come  from 
the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  25  from  the  guards  and  line. 
The  numbers  have  been  raised  at  various  times,  and  the 
present  number  of  students  is  64,  composed  as  follows : — 


Boyal 

Artillery  and 

Bojal  Engineers. 

Q-uards 
and  Line. 

Indian 
Army. 

x»oYal             Nominated 
***"''^-    1        in-Chief. 

12                       86 

6 

1 

2                         8 

1 

Half  of  the  above  numbers  are  admitted  every  year,  the 
students  being  formed  in  two  divisions.  The  institution  of 
the  staff  college  has  fostered,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  military  subjects  among  junior  officers 
in  the  army  of  all  branches  of  the  service. 

Non-Cammissianed  Officera  arid  Soldiers. — It  has  never 
been  deemed  necessary  to  exact  any  educational  qualifications 
from  recmits  on  enlistment,  except  for  the  Boyal  Engineers 
and  the  departmental  corps,  who  are  required  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  This  qualification  was  first  exacted  for  the 
former  about  1860. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  however,  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  education  amongst  soldiers  was  recognised,  and 
in  August,  1811,  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in  which  he  re- 
commended that  a  school  might  be  formed  in  each  battalion 
for  the  instruction  gratis  of  the  boys  receiving  pay,  and  the 

2  E  2 
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soldiers'  children ;  His  fioyal  Highness  observing  that  "  the  i 

future  discipline  of  the  service  is  much  involved  in  the 
importance  of  this  subject." 

This  WM  sancfcioned,  and  in  each  battalion  or  corps  a  regimental  school 
was  established  under  the  charge  of  a  sergeant  schoolmaster.  In  the  following 
year,  erening  classes  were  established  for  the  voluntary  instruction  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  a  monthly  fee  being  charged  to  the  men. 

This  system  continued  in  force  until  1849,  when  it  was  decided  to 
replace  the  sergeant  schoolmaster  by  trained  masters.  With  this  view  the 
Normal  School  had  been  opened  at  Chelsea  in  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 

training  students  for  the  post  of  army  schoolmaster ;  and  on  10  April  1849,  I 

a  general   order  was  issued   by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ordering   all  | 

recruits  to  attend  school  for  2  hours  every  day  until  dismissed  drill,  a 
compulsoiy  payment  of  fees  being  required  from  each  scholar :  school  fees 
were  subsequently  charged  also  for  soldiers*  children.'  At  the  same  time 
the  management  of  army  schools  was  placed  under  the  Beverend  0.  B.  G-leig, 
chaplain-general,  who  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  army  schools. 

Although  a  certain  amount  of  compulsory  education  had  thus  been  in 
force  for  some  years,  there  was  no  regulation  as  to  its  being  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  this  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  individual  commanding  officers ;  some  of  these  exacted  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  before  promoting  a  private  to  non-commissioned  rank, 
whilst  others  made  no  such  rule,  and  it  was  stated  by  an  officer  who  joined 
the  army  in  1826  that  at  that  time  the  sergeant  major  of  his  regiment,  an 
old  Peninsular  soldier,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1857,  however,  it 
was  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  soldier  was  to  be  promoted 
corporal,  except  in  the  field,  who  was  not  tolerably  proficient  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  the  same  time  echool  fees  were  remitted  to  aU 
soldiers  attending  school  for  that  measure  of  instruction,  and  commanding 
officers  were  desired  to  encourage  recruits  to  attend  school  after  being 
dismissed  driU.  The  payment  of  school  fees  by  adults  was  finally  dis- 
continued in  1864. 

In  the  year  1860  the  administration  of  army  schools  passed  to  the 
council  of  Military  Education,  and  the  foUowing  year  certificates  of 
education  were  introduced  in  3  classes — these  were  signed  by  the  school- 
master and  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  officer. 

In  1870  army  schools  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  all  recruits  were 
required  to  attend  school  compulsorily  tiU  they  obtained  a  4th  class  certifi- 
cate of  education ;  a  Srd  class  certificate  being  required  for  promotion  to 
corporal,  and  a  2nd  class  for  promotion  to  sergeant.  In  1879  the  compid- 
sory  attendance  of  weU-behaved  recruits  at  school  was  limited  to  two  years, 
and  in  1882  it  was  ruled  that  no  recruit  should  be  excused  compulsory 
attendance  till  he  had  put  in  220  attendances  at  school.     In  1885  compul- 

Mt  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  was  almost  exactly  the  system 
adopted  under  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  which 
enforced  general  education  in  England. 
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•ory  ftttendanoe  was  further  limited  to  6  months  or  until  a  man  obtained  a 
4tii  cIms  certificate. 

In  1887  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  War  Office  committee,  compulsoiy 
attendance  of  recruits  was  abolished,  as  also  the  4th  class  certificate  of 
education.  Non-oonmiissioned  officers  are  now  required  to  attend  school 
until  thej  obtain  a  2nd  class  certificato,  and  a  1st  class  certificate  is  exacted 
before  promotion  to  warrant  rank  or  to  the  higher  grades  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  Commanding  officers  are,  howerer,  directed  to  encourage 
soldiers  to  attend  school  Toluntarilj,  and  to  afford  th.^m  erery  facility  for 
so  doing. 

Up  to  1887  each  battalion  and  regimental  command  had  its  own  regimen* 
tal  school ;  in  that  year  these  establishments  were  abolished  and  garrison 
schools  took  their  place :  a  battalion  has  now  only  an  infant  school.  The 
regulations  are,  however,  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  of  detachment  schools 
being  fonned  whenerer  there  is  a  proved  necessity. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  persons  that  compulsory  educa- 
tion having  been  in  force  in  England  since  1870,  the  effects 
would  be  apparent  amongst  recruits,  and  that  there  would  be 
less  need  to  keep  up  army  schools.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  the  number  of  men  who  are  totally  illiterate  has 
diminished,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  their 
attainments  do  not  extend  much  further  than  a  moderate 
power  of  reading  and  the  ability  to  sign  their  names  in 
writing.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  boys  rarely 
remain  at  school  after  14  years  of  age.  Between  that  age 
and  18,  when  the  recruits  enlist,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
those  engaged  in  manual  labour  to  forget  almost  all  they 
ever  learned,  and  in  many  cases  much  schooling  is  needed 
before  a  recruit  can  attain  the  low  standard  required  for 
promotion  to  corporal,  a  standard  corresponding  to  that 
required  from  a  boy  of  ten  in  a  board  school. 

Very  much  still  depends  on  the  encouragement  given 
to  education  by  commanding  oiSScers.  In  some  corps  there 
are  always  men  ready  to  take  the  stripa  In  others,  there 
is  a  lack  of  such  men.  If  it  were  borne  in  mind  that 
education  has  not  merely  for  its  result  the  attainment  of 
certain  necessary  accomplishments,  but  is  the  chief  agent 
for  training  the  faculties  so  as  to  enable  the  soldier  to  carry 
out  his  duties  with  intelligence,  means  would  be  found  for 
stimulating  the  necessary  education  of  soldiers,  by  allowing 
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men  exemption  from  certain  duties  for  a  time  as  a  condition 
ot  their  attending  school  regularly.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  high  reputation  as  soldiers,  so  deservedly  enjoyed  by 
Scotsmen,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Scotland  educa- 
tion has  been  enforced  on  aU  classes  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  that  a  wholly  illiterate  Scotsman  is  almost 
unknown. 

Educational  Establishments. 

A  summarized  description  of  each  is  given  below,  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  system  and  its  machinery.^ 

(i)  TKb  Rojfol  MHiiofy  Aeademy,  Woolwich^  is  exclnurely  for  the 
training  of  200  gentlemen  cadeU  for  oomnuBtionB  in  the  Bojal  ArtiUerj 
and  Boyal  Engineers.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years  divided  into 
4  terms ;  tke  ilrst  term  is  the  fourth  dass  and  so  on.  AU  the  cadets  are 
Vacated  together  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  but  on  leaving  the  third 
the  cadets  promoted  into  the  second  class  bifurcate  into  two  separate 
diyisions,  the  senior  having  the  option  of  selecting  the  engineers  so  far  as 
vacancies  are  available,  the  remainder  forming  the  artillerj  division.  After 
this,  the  training  for  the  artillery  and  engineers  is  separate  and  no  transfer 
is  allowed.  Cadets  passing  the  final  examination  wiU  be  gazetted  to 
commissions  as  vacancies  offer,  hence  the  seniors  may  be  commissioned  long 
before  the  lowest  on  the  list ;  a  iact,  the  importance  of  which  is  often  dis* 
regarded  by  the  youthful  cadet,  but  brought  home  to  him  in  later  years. 
The  governor  and  commandant  of  the  B.1C.A.,  is  appointed  alternately 
from  the  B.A.  and  B.E.  (See  Regulations  and  syllabus  for  course  of 
instruction  at  B.1C.A.  Woolwich,  a  government  publications  also  the 
standing  orders). 

(ii)  The  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurtt,  is  for  the  training  of  860 
gentlemen  cadets  for  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  18  months  divided  into  3  terms.  The  governor  and  com- 
mandant is  a  general  officer  appointed  from  the  guards  and  line.  (See  Begu- 
lations  respecting  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  B.M.C.,  War  Office, 
1892,  price  one  penny ;  also  the  Standing  Orders  B.M.G.). 

(iii)  7^  Staff  College,  Camberley,  Smrreg,  is  for  the  higher  education  of 
officers  to  qualify  them  for  the  staff  of  the  army.  It  accommodates  64 
students,  llie  course  lasts  two  years ;  on  passing  tlie  final  examination 
an  officer  is  entitled  to  the  letters  p^.e,  after  his  name,  and  is  qualified  for 
the  staff.  Before  an  officer  can  compete  for  the  staff  college  his  name  must 
be  on  the  list  which  is  kept  up  in  erery  battalion  or  regiment,  showing  the 
officers  recommended  by  the  commanding  officer  himself  as  eligible  for  the 
staff  college;'  he  must  be  in  every  respect  a  good  regimental  officer  of  not 

'  See  also  chap,  xviii.  '  See  Q.B.,  sect,  ix.,  para.  i. 
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leM  than  6  yean  seirioe  and  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions  'which  are  laid 
down  in  regulations.  The  examination  for  entrance  is  competitire,  a  certain 
standard  in  mathematics,  French  or  German,  fortification,  military  topography, 
and  tactics  being  obligatory.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  college  is  a 
serere  and  oomprehensiye  one,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  military 
subjects,  modem  languages,  natural  sciences,  and  riding.  In  the  fourth  term 
the  students  Tisit  the  schools  of  the  engineers  at  Chatham  and  of  the  artillery 
at  Shoeburyness  ;  a  large  amount  of  the  work  is  outdoor  execution  of 
reconnaissance  and  surrey,  and  schemes  of  various  kinds  connected  with  the 
attack  and  defence  of  positions,  encampments,  bivouacs,  railway  reconnais- 
sances, staff  duties,*  Ac.  On  leaving  the  staff  college  each  officer  after 
being  individually  reported  on  by  the  commandant,  who  is  assisted  by  the 
milttaiy  professors,  is  attached  to  the  different  arms  of  the  seryice  at 
Aldershot  or  elsewhere,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  other 
arms  and  of  staff  duties  in  the  field.  (See  '*  Regulations  for  the  Staff  College '' 
issued  with  Army  Orders,  1  Nov.,  1890,  also  Queen's  Segulations,  Sect.  IX., 
Part  XL). 

(iv)  The  Artillery  College  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General,  Boyal  Artillery,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  of  studies  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  officers  and  the  cirilian  Professors,  who  are  under  the 
Director-General  of  Military  Education. 

The  College,  formerly  called  the  Department  of  ArtiUeiy  Studies,  was 
first  established  to  enable  officers  of  artilleiy  to  acquire  technical  knowledge 
special  to  artillery  service  and  manufacture.  Now,  the  Royal  Navy,  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  GK>vemments,  and  other  Departments  arail  themselves 
of  its  resources  in  some  branches  of  special  instruction  for  their  officers  and 
others,  while  all  arms  of  the  service  send  artificers  for  training.  The  head- 
quarters are  situated  in  the  Red  Barracks,  Woolwich. 

The  principal  classes  are  the  Senior  Class,  that  for  Firemasters,'  for  the 
Long  Course,  for  Position-finders,  for  Gunnery  Lieut.,  R.N.,  for  Inspectors 
of  Ordnance  Machinery,  for  Ordnance  Store  Officers,  for  Master  Gunners, 
and  for  Armourers,  R.N. 

250  artificers — vis.,  wheelers  and  carriage  smiths,  for  all  arms,  and 
machinery  gunners,  are  constantly  under  instruction  in  the  workshops. 

All  details  are  to  be  found  in  a  government  publication,  "  The  Artillery 
College  ";  to  be  had,  on  application,  from  the  Director,  Artillery  College. 

All  officers  passing  the  final  examination  of  the  Senior  Class,  Artillery 
College,  hare  the  letters  "  p.a.c**  after  their  names  in  the  army  and  regi- 
mental lists ;  other  distinctive  letters  are  used  in  the  regimental  lists  to 
designate  those  officers  who  hare  passed  in  certain  of  the  other  courses. 

(v)  The  School  of  MUilanf  Engineering  at  Chatliam,  besides  being 
identified  as  to  location  with  the  headquarters  and  depdt  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, is  the  centre  of  engineering  instruction  for  the  British  army — viz.,  the 
regular  army,  the  militia»  Tolimteers,  and  Colonial  forces,  and,  more 
especially,  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

>  Properly  oaUed  *'  Assistant  Inspectors  at  out-stations."  see  "  luspection 
Staff,"  p.  486. 
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Th«  staff  of  the  school  is  composed  of  a  commandant,  assistant 
commandant,  brigade  major,  and  adjutant,  with  instructors  and  assistant 
instructors  in  the  yarious  subjects  taught. 

The  instruction  may  be  divided  into  three  heads : — 

{a)  The  instruction  of  officers,  Bojal  Ehngineers. 

if)  The  instruction  of  men,  Boyal  Engineers. 

{e)  The  instruction  in  engineering  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned 

officers,  and  men  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  regular  army 

and  militia  and  volunteer  engineers. 

(a)  Every  officer  of  the  corps,  on  receipt  of  his  first  commission,  is  sent  to 
the  school  to  be  trained  in  military  and  engineering  duties.  The  course  is 
of  about  two  years'  duration,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
must  be  completed  before  an  officer  leaves  the  school.  The  second  portion  of 
the  course,  consisting  of  the  higher  branches  of  each  subject,  may  be 
completed  before  the  officer  is  sent  elsewhere,  or  may  be  postponed  for  two 
or  throe  years  according  to  circumstances. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  military 
duties,  fortification,  construction,  civil  engineering  and  military  sanitation, 
surveying,  reconnaissance,  and  astronomy,  military  history  and  tactics, 
electricity,  chemistry  and  photography,  and  also  musketry.  In  addition  to 
the  first  course,  there  is  an  advanced  course  for  senior  officers  who  are  serving 
in  India,  and  other  senior  officers  are  encouraged  to  return  to  the  school 
in  order  to  refresh  their  knowledge  with  the  latest  improvements. 

{b)  EvBfj  recruit,  on  joining  at  Chatham,  on  the  completion  of  his 
recruit  military  course,  if  passed  as  efficient  in  mOitary  duties,  goes  through 
a  one  year's  course  of  field  and  siege  fortification  and  military  bridging,  and 
is  also  instructed  in  the  use  of  explosives,  in  well  sinking,  hutting,  &o.  During 
the  summer  each  company  in  turn  goes  into  camp  at  Wouldhsm,  a  few  miles 
from  Chatham,  where  they  receive  instruction  in  all  the  duties  connected 
with  military  bridging  and  witli  camp  life.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
every  recruit  is  carefully  examined,  and  if  he  gives  satisfaction,  is  rated 
as  an  efficient  sapper.  He  is  then  eligible  to  be  transferred,  in  his  rating, 
to  a  service  company,  or  is  selected  for  further  training  in  the  special  ichoolt 
at  Chatham.  Men  who  enlist  as  telegraphers,  photographers,  printers, 
lithographers,  or  draughtsmen,  usually  go  through  a  shorter  course  of  field 
works,  while  those  selected  for  submarine  minmg  are  generally  passed  on  to 
the  School  of  Submarine  Mining,  on  the  completion  of  drill  and  musketry. 

The  special  schools  are  for  instruction  in  surveying,  building  construction, 
engine-driving,  electric-lighting,  machinery,  electricity,  telegraphy,  photo- 
graphy, printing,  lithography,  drawing,  submarine  mining,  and  diving. 

There  are  also  courses  at  the  school  for  Royal  Engineer  non-com- 
missioned officers,  appointed  as  assistants  to  staff  officers  for  instruction,  and 
as  volunteer  instructors ;  also  for  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  mounted 
detachment,  and  for  militaiy  foremen  of  works. 

(c)  This  part  of  the  work  includes  classes  for  cavalry  and  infantry 
officers,  Royal  Engineer  militia  and  volunteer  officers,  cavalry  and  infimtrj 
pioneers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  sappers  of  the  Royal  Engineer 
militia  and  volunteers. 
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The  oouiMB  for  each  of  ihe  aboTe  inelude  all  the  knowledf^e  in  field 
engineering  and  militarj  bridging  whieh  might  be  of  aerrioe  in  the  oondnet 
of  a  campaign. 

(yi)  T%e  School  of  Q^nmory  at  ShoebuiTneeey  as  ite  name  implies,  is 
for  the  instniction  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the 
Bojal  Artillery,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  science  of  gunnery.  The 
commandant  of  the  school,  (a  colonel  on  the  staff,  Boyal  Artillery),  is  also 
superintendent  of  experiments,  and  as  such  condnots  for  the  Director  of 
Artillery  proofs  and  experiments  with  ordnance  and  ammnnition  of  all  kinds, 
also  of  all  instruments  and  appliances  in  nse  by  the  Boyal  Artillery.  The 
ranges  are  used  for  the  instmction  of  classes  and  in  some  cases  of  field 
batteries.  Long  and  short  conrses'  of  gunnery,  some  of  the  latter  being  open 
to  officers  of  other  arms  of  the  serrice,  are  undergone  here,  there  being  a 
special  instructional  staff,  under  the  commandant,  of  6  chief  instructors  and 
12  instructors,  besides  8  officers  in  the  experimental  branch;  all  being  officers 
of  artillery.  The  school  at  the  B.  M.  Bepository,  Woolwich,  for  instruction 
of  militia  and  Yolunteer  officers,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
permanent  staff  of  those  branches  of  the  serrice,  as  also  the  ailillery  schools 
at  Golden  Uill,  Deronport,  and  Sheemess,  are  branches  of  the  School  of 
G-unnery.    (See  standing  orders  of  the  School  of  Gunnery,  1890.) 

(rii)  The  School  of  Musketry  at  Sfftho  is  for  the  special  training  in 
musketry,  including  the  use  of  machine  guns,  of  officers,  warrant  officers, 
oolour-sergeants  and  sergeants,  to  qualify  them  to  instruct  recruits  and 
establish  a  thorough  system  of  instruction  throughout  the  army. 

There  are  courses  at  the  school  of  musketry  for  officers,  warrant  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  regular  forces,  for  officers  of  militia  and 
▼olunteers,  and  for  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
militiai  yeomanry  and  Yolunteers,  the  dates  of  which  are  annually  giyen  in 
Army  Orders  for  January.  There  are  also  two  senior  officers'  courses  in  each 
year.  Certificates— rix.,  the  "  extra  certifioste  "  and  the  "  officer's  certificate  " 
are  giren  to  officers,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  the  final  examination.  There  is  also  a  "  warrant  and  non* 
commissioned  officer's  certificate. "  The  school  of  musketry  is  under  a 
commandant,  who  is  a  colonel,  assisted  by  a  chief  instructor,  two  captain- 
and  two  lieutenant-instructors.  (See  the  official  manual  of  musketry  instruc- 
tion, 1892.) 

(riii)  Oymmaaia. — In  each  large  garrison  there  is  a  gymnasium  under  a 
superintendent,  with  a  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers  as  instructors. 
The  supervision  of  these  rests  with  the  inspector  of  gymnasia  at 
Aldershot.  The  superintendents  are  selected  from  those  officers  who  hare 
successfully  passed  the  officers'  gymnastic  course  at  Aldershot.  Non- 
commissioned officers  are  also  trained  at  Aldershot  for  the  post  of  instructor 
in  gymnasia. 

^  The  dates  for  holding  these  courses  are  not  as  yet  periodically 
published  but  can  be  ascertained  on  reference  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant-G«neral, 
Koy.il  Artillery,  War  Office.  The  whole  of  the  young  officers  on  joining 
the  Boyal  Artillery  now  receive  practical  instruction  during  a  course  at  the 
School  of  Gunnery. 
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All  joniig  oAoen  (nofc  alivBdj  qmlified),  and  roeniiU  bmre  to  go  Huongh  a 
gTmiiatHc  ooune  on  joiniog  their  battalioiis.  There  are  also  oonnee  of 
inetniction  for  drilled  soldiers,  attendance  for  men  under  90  years  of  age 
being  oompalaovj ;  and  there  are  frequent  voluntary  oourNe  which  are  open 
to  all  ranks  of  all  branches  of  the  anny;  (See  Queen's  Regulations, 
Section  X.,  and  the  Official  "  Gymnastic  Ezerases,"  price  2s). 

(ix)  Th6  School  of  Signalling  is  at  Aldershot  and  is  under  an  inspector 
of  signalling,  who  is  a  colonel,  with  an  assistant  inspector,  who  is  a  raptain. 
Three  olasses  are  fonned  during  the  year,  each  of  which  consists  of  about 
80  officers  and  30  non-commissioned  officers.  7%0  Queen's  BegulatioBs, 
Section  yil.,f§  290-801,  lay  down  the  rules  as  to  signalling  in  the  anny. 
Bach  unit  of  caTalry  and  infantry  and  each  garrison  aitilleiy  station  with 
two  or  vacen  companies  has  one  officer  as  instructor,  and  two  non- 
oommissioned  offlcess  as  assistant  instructors;  these  hold  certificates  of 
proficiency  from  the  sofaool  of  signalling  at  Aldershot  or  from  one  of  the 
three  presidency  schools  in  India.  There  is  an  annual  inspection  of  the 
sigoaUers  of  each  unit  at  home  by  the  inspector  of  signalling  who  decides 
the  Award  of  prises.  Abroad  these  inspections  are  conducted  by  selected 
qualified  officers. 

(x)  The  School  for  Teomamrg  tatd  Volunteer  CawUrg  is  at  Aldershot 
under  a  captain  of  cayalry  as  commandant.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giVing 
instruction  to  officers  and  the  permanent  staff  of  the  yeomanry  and  Tolunteer 
oaraliy.  Ten  officers  form  a  clasi,  which  lasts  a  month  or  two  months. 
Oertifloates  of  proficiency  are  issued,  and  on  these  certificates  p^omotaoh  to 
higher  rank  depends.  Horses  are  fbfund  by  the  cavalry  at  Aldershot.  (See 
Yeomaniy  Regulations,  and  Chapter  XXIII.  of  this  book.) 

(xi)  The  Armg  Medical  School  is  at  Netley  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
senate,  consisting  of  the  director-general,  army  medical  departaient^  as 
pi^ident,  the  physician  to  the  Ckraneil  of  India;  the  professors  of  the  school, 
and  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Royal  Victoria-  Hospital  (Netley)  ex 
officio.  The  rules  goveming  the  school  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Regulations 
for  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,"  a  goyemment  publication.  ' 

The  object  of  the  school  is  for  the  tiuining  of  gentlemen  .'appointed  as 
surgeons  on  probation  to  the  army  medical  staff.  Counes  of  lectures  and 
practical  instaruction  on  hygiene,  and  on  all  specialities  of  miUtsry  medical 
serrioe,  are  held.  There  is  a  staff  of  four  professors  and  four  assistant 
professom  all  of  whom  are  officers  oh  full  or -retired  pay  of  theantiy  me^al 
staff,  or  Indian  medical  service. 

(xii)  The  Armg  Vetertnarg  School  is  at  Aldershot  and  is  under  a 
oommittee  of  which  the  general  officer  commanding  at  Aldershot  is  president 
and  the  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  the  general  officer  commanding  cavalry 
brigade  at  Aldershot,  the  gtoeral  officer  commanding  the  artillery,  the 
assistant  acyutant-generals  and  district  veterinary  officer  at  Aldershot  are  the 
members.  Classes  are  held  at  the  school  (1)  for  40  officers  of  the  mounted 
branches  of  the  army  at  home  (including  6  of  the  Indian  army)  ;  (2)  for 
veterinary  surgeons  and  veterinary  surgeons  on  probation ;  (8)  for  &rriera 
and  shoeing  smiths  and  others.  The  staff  consists  of  one  professor  and  one 
assistant  professcnr,  both  officers  of  the  army  veterinary  department.    The 
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umjr  Taccine  institute  is  attached  to  the  school  and  is  under  the 
management  of  the  professor.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  cultiTating  calf 
Ijmph  for  the  army,  and  issues  annually  sufficient  lymph  to  vaccinate 
40,000  persons.  (See  regulations,  to  he  obtained  from  the  school  at 
Aldershot). 

(xiii)  The  Mo^al  Military  School  of  Music  is  at  Kneller  Hall  near 
Hounslow,  and  is  under  a  eolonel  as  commandant^  with  an  officer  as  adjutant, 
and  a  quartermaster.  There  is  also  a  director  of  music  and  two  acting 
chaplains,  two  army  schoolmasters,  and  ten  professional  gentlemen  as 
iiistnictort  in  the  several  instruments.  Those  under  instruction  are  divided 
into  "students"  and  "pupils.*'  The  former  are  band -sergeants  and  other 
non-commissioned  officers  who  have  been  sent  to  qualify  for  the  position  of 
band-masters ;  the  latter  are  men  and  boys  sent  to  be  trained  ai  musidans 
for  their  respective  bands.  Tliere  is  a  course  of  instruction  for  each  of  these 
classes.  Twice  annually  independent  examiners  conduct  examinations  of  the 
students,  who  study  for  two  or  three  years,  and  certificates  are  issued.  The 
couxse  for  pupils  lasts  12  to  18  months.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  school. 

(xiv)  Army  SehooU  are  established  for  educating  non-commissioned 
officers,  soldiers,  and  their  children.  They  are  under  the  director-genend  of 
military  education,  there  being  a  colonel  as  director  of  army  schools  who  has 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  department.  There  are  23 
inspectors  of  army  schools  who  are  stationed  at  various  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  On  promotion  they  rank  as  lieutenants, 
and  after  10  years  commissioned  service,  as  captains.  They  are  under  the 
general  officers  commanding  districts,  and  in  India  under  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  presidencies.     (See  Army  School  Regulations.) 

(xv)  The  Duke  of  Torh*»  Boyal  Military  School  was  originally  called 
the  Boyal  Military  Asylum.  It  is  at  Chelsea  and  is  managed  by  a  body  of 
commissioners  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  There  are  12  other 
ex'offieio  presidents  and  7  specially  appointed.  The  school  is  under  a 
commandant,  with  an  adjutant  and  quartermaster,  medical  officer,  chaplain, 
a  head  master  who  is  an  inspector  of  army  schools,  and  4  army  school- 
masters. The  school,  which  was  established  by  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
then  commander-in-chief,  is  for  the  education,  free  of  charge,  of  sons  of 
warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
preference  being  given  to  orphans,  and  those  whose  fathers  have  been  killed  or 
died  in  servioe  abroad. ^  The  school  accommodates  560  boys,  who  are  clothed, 
fed,  and  educated  at  state  expense.  These  boys  are,  if  fit  and  willing  to  serve, 
placed  in  the  army  after  attaining  14  years  of  age ;  those  who  are  unfit  are 
either  apprentioed,  placed  in  service,  or  handed  over  to  their  friends. 

(xvi)  The  Moyal  Hibenuaw  Military  School  is  situated  in  the  Phoenix 
"B^rk,  Dublin,  and  is  an  institution  very  similar  to  the  Duke  of  York's  school 
the  conditions  of  entrance  are  the  same,  and  it  has  a  similar  staff. 

'  Boys'  names  can  be  registered  between  the  ages  of  8  and  11  but  cannot 
be  oonskiered  until  they  reach  the  age  of  9.  A  certain  educational  test  is 
ntessaiy  Man  a  boj  on  ba  admitted. 
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Camps  of  Exrbcisk. 

As  schools  of  instruction  and  educational  establishments 
are  necessary  for  the  elementary  and  more  theoretical  part 
of  the  military  training  of  officers  and  men  of  the  army,  so 
are  camps  of  exercise  essential  for  the  purposes  of  applying 
and  of  perfecting  by  practice  wliat  has  been  thus  learnt 

The  chief  properties  which  such  camps  of  exercise  should 
possess  are  (1)  extent  and  suitability  of  the  ground  avail- 
able ;  (2)  convenience  of  access ;  (3)  water  supply,  and  the 
other  essentials  which  characterize  a  good  camp. 

As  regards  (1),  when  we  consider  the  distance  over  which 
troops  covering  the  advance  of  a  division  would  extend,  and 
tlie  necessity  that  the  opposing  forces  should  have  ample 
space  between  them  to  admit  of  their  observing  as  far  as 
possible  service  conditions  in  feeling  for  each  other,  and 
making  the  needful  dispositions  for  attack  and  defence,  the 
minimum  length  of  available  manoeuvring  ground  ought 
hardly  to  be  less  than  4  or  5  miles,  with  some  2  or  3  miles  in 
width.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  highly  cultivated  and 
enclosed  country  like  England,  any  such  extent  of  waste 
ground,  and  Aldershot  affords  the  only  example  we  have  of 
an  even  fairly  suitable  manoeuvring  ground.  In  addition  to 
extent,  the  ground  should  be  well  accentuated  and  not  a 
purely  level  plain.  In  India,  of  course,  far  more  favourable 
conditions  offer  themselves,  and  admirable  localities  can  be, 
with  little  difficulty,  selected,  and  obtained  for  camps  of 
exercise.  The  other  two  conditions — viz.,  means  of  access, 
and  good  hygienic  conditions  are  in  this  country  compara- 
tively easy  to  obtain. 

For  practice  camps  for  artillery  the  selection  is  even 
smaller,  and  recourse  must  of  necessity  be  had  to  thinly  popu- 
lated moorland,  such  as  Dartmoor,  where  long  ranges,  with 
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little  danger  of  damage  to  life  or  property,  cau  reasonably  be 
ensured.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  much  might  be  written 
but  for  the  purpose  of  this  book  it  must  suffice  to  point  out 
the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining,  without  serious  expense,  the 
land  necessary  for  manoeuvring  troops  on  a  moderately  large 
scale,  or  for  practising  with  field  artillery  under  service  con- 
ditions. 

(i)  Alderthoi. — This,  oar  largest,  and  bj  far  most  important,  military 
camp,  oonstitutet  a  military  district  of  itself  called  "  the  Aldershot  Diyision.*' 
The  normal  force  at  the  station  consists  of  three  cayalry  regiments ;  3 
batteries  of  horse  and  6  of  field  artillery ;  the  field  dep6t,  bridging  and 
telegraph  battalions,  4  field  companies  and  balloon  depAt  Boyal  Engineers ; 
11  battalions  of  infantry ;  18  companies  Army  Serrioe  Corps  %  3  companies 
and  2  depAts  Medical  Staff  Corps ;  a  company  Ordnance  Store  Corps ;  and 
the  mounted  and  foot  military  police — aU  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  assisted  by  a  suitable  staff. 

Aldershot  may  be  caUed  the  great  school  of  training  for  the  army  at 
home  in  aU  field  exercises,  and  every  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
extended  manoDurres,  the  division  is  largely  reinforced  by  troops  of 
all  arms  from  other  stations.  The  Aldershot  division  itself,  as  a  general 
rule,  comprises  those  regiments  and  corps  which  are  first  on  the  list  for 
foreign  service,  by  which  means  foreign  stations  may  be  relieved  and  any 
expeditionary  force  supplied  with  troops  thoroughly  exercised  up  to  the  most 
modem  military  standard.  The  troops  stationed  at  Aldershot  are  accom- 
modated in  barracks ;  those  sent  for  the  drill  season  only  are  generally  placed 
under  canvas. 

(ii)  Skorncliffe  Camp  in  Kent  forms  a  brigadier-general's  command  under 
the  genaral  officer  commanding  south-eastern  district.  The  troops  stationed 
here  comprise  2  cavalry  regiments  {  8  field  batteries  j  1  field  company  of 
engii  sers  ;  1  battalion  of  infantry ;  and  2  companies  Army  Service  Corps ; 
besides  the  provisional  battalion  of  infantry  which  is  stationed  here.  The 
troops  are  accommodatod  in  huts.    The  area  is  very  limited. 

(iii)  The  Cnrragh, — What  Aldershot  is  to  England,  the  Curragh  is,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  the  troops  quartered  in  Ireland.  It  is  similarly  consti- 
tuted to  the  Aldershot  command,  that  is  to  say,  it  forms  one  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  under  the  command  of  a  major-general. 
The  troops  permanently  quartered  there  consist  of  1  regiment  of  cavalry  ; 
2  batteries  of  horse  artiUery ;  2  field  companies  of  engineers ;  3  infantry 
battalions ;  4  companies  of  the  Army  Service  and  one  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps.  During  the  summer,  special  drills  and  manoeuvres  are  carried  on 
within  the  district,  which  are  participated  in  by  troops  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  the  area  is  very  limited. 

(iv)  Strentall  Commony  near  York,  is  a  camp  where  corps  stationed  in 
the  north-eastern  district  assemble  in  the  summer  for  combined  field  move- 
monts,  tc.  The  area  is  only  sufficient  for  manoeuvres  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  ground  is  generally  flat. 
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(y)  Moyal  ArHUery  praeHee  eampt, — ^There  are  four  principal  localities 
where  batteriee  and  companies  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  are  assembled  annually 
for  gun  practice  and  for  such  extended  artilleiy  exercises  as  the  ground 
admits  in  the  sereral  localities.    Thej  are  : — 

1.  Okehampton — ^for  horse  and  field  artillery — also  Morecambe  Bay. 

2.  Glenbeigh— for  horse  and  field  artillery  in  Ireland. 
8.  Hay— for  mountain  artillery. 

4.  Lydd— for  siege  artillery. 

5.  Isle  of  Wight  (western  forts)  and  Beyonport — for  garrison  artiUerr. 
Practice  takes  place  during  the  summer  months,  the  dates  being  laid 

down  in  Royal  Artillery  regimental  orders.  Fall  instructions  for  practice 
arc  printed,  and  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  D.A.Q-.,  Royal  Artillenr, 
Horse  Guards,  War  Office. 

1.  Okehampton. —T!):^  camp  is  situated  on  Dartmoor,  near  the  town  of 

Okehampton,  and  embraces  a  large  extent  of  moorland  much 
accentuated  and  well  adapted  for  horse  and  field  artillery  practice 
at  long  ranges.  The  camp  during  the  practice  season  is  nnder 
the  command  of  a  colonel  of  artillery,  who  is  one  of  the  chief  in- 
etructors  of  the  School  of  G-unnery,  and  associate  member  of  the 
ordnance  committee  for  field  artillery  questions.  A  succession  of 
batteries  relieye  each  other  at  Okehampton  by  brigade-dirisions, 
each  of  which  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Courses  of 
field  gunnery  for  officers  of  artillery  and  other  arms  are  frequent 
during  the  season.  The  ground  is  held  on  lease.  At  Mor«eamb9 
Bay  in  Lancashire,  fire  batteries  practice  annually  over  the  sands. 

2.  Olenheigh. — This  camp  is  situated  in  county  Kenj  near  the  sea,  and 

accommodates  the  batteries  of  horse  and  field  artillery  stationed 
in  Ireland.  It  is  under  the  command  of  the  colonel  on  the  staff 
commanding  Royal  Artillery  at  the  Curragh.  The  ground,  which 
is  held  on  lease,  is  not  by  any  means  up  to  the  real  requirements  of 
a  practice  ground  for  field  artillery,  but  was  chosen  as  the  best 
that  could  be  found  at  the  time. 

3.  Hay  is  in  Monmouthshire,  and  is  now  only  used  for  the  annual 

practice  of  the  battery  of  mountain  artillery  which  is  stationed 
at  Newport,  Mon.    The  firing  rights  are  held  by  lease. 

4.  Lydd,  near  Dungeness,  Kent. — Companies  of  Ghmrison  Artillery  are 

here  practised  with  siege  guns,  and  other  operaticms  both  of 
artillery  work  and  experimental  practice  are  carried  out.  The 
camp  is  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  of  artillery,  a  chief 
instructor  of  the  School  of  Gunnery,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
Royal  Military  Repository  at  Woolwich,  and  whose  duties  lie  in 
connection  with  garrison  and  siege  artillery  work.  Courses  of 
instruction  for  officers  of  artillery,  and  of  other  arms,  in  garrison  and 
siege  artillery  work  are  carried  on  here  during  the  practice.  The 
extensive  ranges  hare  been  acquired  by  purchase,  and  are  used  for 
the  musketry  instruction  of  infantry,  as  well  as  by  the  artillery. 
6.  At  the  I»le  of  Wight  and  Devonport  companies  and  classes  l^^e  coast- 
defence  practice  from  the  forts. 
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(tI)  WMdkam. — ^A  camp  near  Chatham  used  by  the  Boyal  Engineers 
for  bridging  operations.    (See  School  of  Military  Engineering,  p.  428). 

(rii)  The  National  Sifle  AtBociahon  (12,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.),  was 
founded  in  1860,  ita  object  being  "  to  gire  permanence  to  volunteer  corps 
and  to  encourage  rifle  shooting  throughout  the  Queen's  dominions."  It 
was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  in  1890;  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  patron,  and  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  president.  There  are  a 
number  of  vice-presidents  and  a  oouncil.  The  association  holds  an  annual 
rifle  meeting  on  Bisley  Common,  which  is  situated  near  Brookwood 
Station,  on  the  L.  and  S.  W.  Bailway.  This  meeting,  which  lasts  nearly 
a  fortnight,  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  Bisley  Committee 
nominated  by  the  council,  with  special  powers.  A  large  number  of 
competitions  for  prizes  take  place  at  the  meeting,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  Queen's  Prize,  which  is  for  volunteers  only.  Many  competitions  are 
open  to  the  army,  nary,  marines,  militia  and  yeomanry  as  well  as  to  the  volun- 
teers, and  also  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial  troops.  Certain  entrance  fees 
are  exacted  which  go  to  the  funds  of  the  association  for  the  purchase  of 
prizes,  expenses  of  the  meeting,  Ac.  In  1891,  the  value  of  prizes  com- 
peted for  at  the  meeting  held  in  that  year  amounted  to  over  £12,000, 
of  which  the  N.B.A.gave  over  £10,000. 

The  government  provides  a  large  quantity,  some  400,000  rounds,  of  the 
ammunition  used,  to  the  value  of  about  £2,000. 

(viii)  The  Natiamal  Arlillery  Aeeociaiion  has  its  head  office  at  24, 
Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  founded  in  1861,  and  has  for  object 
'*  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the  serrioe  and  practice  of  artilleiy, 
primarily  amongst  volunteers  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  especiaUy  the 
formation  of  an  annual  camp  of  instruction  and  prize  meeting  for  artillery 
volonteers."  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
are  patrons,  and  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  president. 

The  afEairs  of  the  Association  are  managed  by  a  council  composed  of 
artiUery  officers,  regular,  militia,  and  volunteers,  with  a  certain  number  of 
ex  officio  members  in  addition.  The  association  is  supported  by  the  Toluntary 
adhesion  of  members,  chiefly  volunteers  of  all  ranks  who  pay  a  subscription ; 
it  also  receives  government  assistance  in  the  shape  of  ammunition  for  practice 
and  of  a  capitation  grant  for  each  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
gunner,  who  attends  the  camp,  under  certain  regulations  which  are  laid 
down  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  instructions  published  yearly  by  the 
association.  The  annual  meeting  takes  place  early  in  August  at  Shoebury- 
ness,  and  the  camp  is  under  the  command  of  the  B.A.  officer  commanding 
the  companies  at  the  station,  with  a  stafl!  of  Volunteer  officers,  and  is  directed 
under  strict  military  conditions.  Prizes  to  the  ralue  of  over  £1,000  are 
annually  competed  for,  including  a  prize  presented  by  the  association  for 
competition  between  detachments  of  the  Boyal  Artillery.  The  friendly 
emulation  and  keen  interest  evinced  in  these  contests  exercise  a  rery 
beneficial  effect  on  those  taking  part  in  them  and  is  of  undoubted  value  to 
the  state.  The  gun  ammunition  prorided  by  the  government  for  1893 
was  worth  about  £2,800. 

(ix)  The  ScoHiek  National  ArtiUeiy  Auociation  was  established  in  1888, 
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under  authority  from  the  War  Office,  with  the  aame  objects  in  yiew  aa  the 
National  Aitillery  Association,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  conyenience 
of  the  artiUery  corps  in  Scotland.  The  site  of  the  camp  and  ranges,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  Ghoyemment  in  1892,  is  at  Barry  Links  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Biver  Tay,  about  eight  miles  from  Dundee.  There  are  several  rifle 
as  well  as  artillery  ranges,  and  also  a  practice  battery  for  the  Naral  Artillery 
Volunteers.  The  artillery  range  is  a  hind  one  of  about  4,000  yards,  having 
the  open  sea  beyond  the  targets.  There  is  also  a  sea  range.  The  artillery 
camp  is  held  annuaUy  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Boyal  ArtUlery,  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  officers  of 
the  regular  and  volunteer  artillery. 

The  first  camp  of  the  association  was  held  in  July  1884,  at  Barry  Links, 
and  was  attended  by  113  detachments,  including  some  from  corps  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  average  annual  numbers  which  attended  the  camp 
between  the  years  1885  aud  1892  inclusive  were  48  officers,  and  1,040  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  constituting  109  detachments. 

The  funds  of  the  association  are  made  up  of  (1)  the  government  grant*, 
(2)  subscriptions,  entry  money,  and  other  payments  by  those  attending  the 
campp,  and  (8)  subscriptions  from  patrons,  certain  public  bodies,  and  private 
individuals.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  presents  a  cup  annually,  the  first  com- 
petition for  which  takes  place  July,  1893. 

The  liberal  allowance  of  ammunition  now  granted  by  government, 
amouEting  to  over  £2,000  for  1893,  permits  of  instructional  as  well  as  com- 
petitive practice. 

(x)  Musketry  Camps.— There  are  also  many  camps  which  are  occupied 
in  the  season  as  musketiy  camps ;  one  of  the  chief  being  Altcar,  near 
Liverpool,  where  firing  rights  are  hired  and  where  some  militia  battalions  do 
their  training  as  well  as  their  musketry  practice.  Fleetwood  and  Chipping 
in  Lancashire  are  other  examples  of  these  camps.  Barry  Links  is  also  used 
as  a  camp  for  general  purposes. 

Ordnance  Factories. 

These  Factories,*  under  the  control  of  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance 
Factories,  consist  of  six  separate  establishments,  viz : — 

1.  Boyal  Labo«t»ry  1  In  Woolwich 

2.  Eoyal  Gun  Factory >     Arsenal. 

3.  Boyal  Carriage  Department     . .         . .  J 

4.  Boyal  Gunpowder  Factory        • .         . .     Waltham  Abbey. 

5.  Boyal  Small  Arms  Factory       . .         . .     Enfield. 

6.  Boyal  Small  Arms  Factory       . .  .  •     Birmingham. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  these  factories  have  existed,  though 
on  a  small  scale,  from  distant  times.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  respectively  started,  but  the  Laboratory  was  at  work  in  1746,  for 
the  purpose,  as  is  quaintly  said,  of  "making  fireworks  for  real  use."  By 
1810  it  had  attained  to  a  strength  of  1,836  artlGcers  and  labourers ;  and,  bear- 


'  See  chap.  xxiv. 
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ing  in  mind  the  later  derelopments,  it  is  rather  grotesqae  to  find  a  select  com> 
mittee  in  1811  recommending  that,  as  motive  power,  a  steam  engine  should 
be  substituted  for  gangs  of  horses  and  men.  At  present  the  Royal  Laboratorj 
makes  a  large  proportion  of  every  sort  of  ammunition  and  projectile  used  bj 
the  army  and  nayy. 

Until  Crimean  days,  iron  ordnance  was  procured  by  contract,  the  Oarron 
Ironworks  in  Scotland  being  among  the  largest  producers ;  but  brass  guns 
were  always  made  in  the  Brass  Gun  Foundry  at  Woolwich.  That  foundry 
no  longer  makes  brass  guns,  but  has  expanded  into  the  vast  iron  and  steel 
gun  factories  which  now  cover  many  acres  at  Woolwich.  The  increase  in  the 
sixe  of  ordnance,  and  the  constant  re-armaments  of  the  last  85  years-— more 
especially  the  introduction  in  1859  of  the  Armstrong  gun — led  to  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  gun  factories.  ' 
The  Royal  Carriage  Department  was  formed  in  the  18th  century  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun  carriages  and  army  vehicles.  Though  enormously  de- 
Teloped  in  extent,  the  same  work  is  still  performed  for  the  army  and  navy. 

In  early  times  there  were  Gh>vernment  powder  mills  at  Faversham,  which 
lAill  existed  during  the  great  French  war. 

The  powder  factory  at  Waltham  Abbey  was  started  in  1788 ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported by  a  parliamentary  committee  that  up  to  1799  there  had  been 
expended  on  land  and  buildings  £45,685,  with  a  resulting  saving  of  £79,454 
in  tk9  eott  of  gunpowder. 

The  Small  Arms  Factory  is  a  comparatively  recent  creation.  Up  to  1854 
all  amall  arms  were  obtained  by  contract ;  but  the  introduction,  first  of  the 
Mini6  rifle,  and,  shortly  after,  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  as  the  military  arm,  involved 
more  rapid  supply  than  the  private  trade  of  the  country  could  effect.  Ac- 
oordingly,  Qovemment  purchased  ground  and  buildings  near  Enfield  Lock, 
and  established  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory ;  which,  by  great  subsequent 
extensions,  has  successively  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  forces  of  the  empire 
with  Bnfield  rifles.  Snider  breechloaders,  Martini-Henry  rifles,  and  lastiy,  the 
present  magaxine  rifles.  The  factory  also  produces  machine  guns,  carbines, 
pistols,  bayonets,  swords,  &c. 

The  SmaU  Arms  Factory  at  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  is  an  acquisition 
made  a  few  years  ago  of  the  shops  in  going  order  of  a  large  small  arms  manu- 
foctnring  company.  From  its  position  in  the  Midlands  it  is  believed  that  it 
can  work  a  trifle  more  cheaply  than  Enfield. 

The  maintenance  of  these  Government  factories  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter of  high  dispute  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Their  opponents  urge  that 
demand  will  always  create  the  means  of  supply,  that  the  Government  require- 
ments would  foster  trade,  and  that  prices  would  be  kept  down  by  competition 
among  producers.  The  Government  argument  is  that  private  trade  cannot 
be  relied  upon  in  times  of  emergency,  that  such  things  happen  as  prices  being 
kept  up  by  "  rings  "  formed  among  the  traders,  and  lastiy,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  factories  furnish  a  criterion  of  price  as  well  as  a  standard  of  workman- 
ship. The  wisest  course  is  a  mean  between  the  Government  factories  and  the 
private  trade ;  each  checks  the  ether,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  left  for 
the  development  of  trade.  The  wish  of  the  War  Department  is  that  no  trade 
which  makes  arms  should  die  out  or  be  too  severely  handicapped;  and,  in 
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round  numbers,  about  two-thirds  of  the  supplies  required  a^e  called  for  from 
the  trade.  The  actual  diyision  of  the  orders  rests  with  the  Director  of  Army 
Contracts,  to  whom  all  applications  for  warlike  stores  are  made,  whether  for 
the  army,  nayy,  India,  or  the  Colonies. 

The  several  factories  grew  little  bj  little  to  their  present  great  dimensions, 
which  enable  them,  in  times  of  pressure,  to  employ  some  15,000  men.^ 
Originally  they  were  independent  establishments,  each  imder  its  super- 
intendent,  and  all  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  When  that  body 
ceased  tct  exist,  the  factories  came  under  the  Director  of  Stores  (known  later 
as  the  Director  of  Artillery).  That  functionary  liaTing  as  much  as  he  could 
manage  in  maintaining  and  distributing  supplies  of  warlike  stores,  it  was  de- 
cided  in  18B7,  on  th^  recommendation  of  a  powerful  committee,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Morley  was  chairman,  to  place  them  under  one  immediate  manage- 
ment, and  a  Director- General  of  Ordnance  Factories  was  appointed.  At  the 
same  time  was  enunciated  the  principle  that  the  factories  should  be  worked 
on  a  strictly  "  commercial  basis.'*  This  means  that  for  eveiy  article  made  a 
price  should  be  charged  which  would  corer  material,  labour,  superintendence, 
and  depreciation,  with  any  other  expenses  inyolyed  in  the  manufiacture. 
This  price  would  be  paid  by  the  department  requiring  the  store,  whether  the 
War  Office  or  the  Admiralty,  the  India  Office  or  a  Colonial  Goyemment. 
Another  reform  introduced  was  the  separation  of  inspection  from  manufac- 
ture. '*  Under  the  arrangements  at  present  in  force  at  the  War  Office,  the 
pattern  of  all  weapons  in  use  in  the  army  is  settled  by  soldiers,  and  it  is  for 
soldiers  to  say,  after  manufacture,  whether  the  weapons  tamed  out  satisfy 
their  requirements."'  A  vote  for  the  factories  is  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
merely  a  nominal  amount,  £10  or  £100,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
expenditure  within  the  ken  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General. 

The  Ordnance  Factories,  as  a  whole,  are  goyemed  by  the  director-general, 
who  has  three  assistants,  and  a  staff  of  clerks.  £ach  factory  has  a  superin- 
tendent' and  a  manager.  Formerly  all  the  officers  were  from  the  Boyal 
Artillery,  but  that  rule  has  been  abrogated,  and  the  superintendents  are  now 


^  The  workmen  employed  on  three  recent  dates  were  as  follows  (omitting 
gunpowder  factory) : — 


Factory. 


Laboratoiy 

Gun 

Carriage..         •• 
Hmall  Arms      • . 

Total         


25  March, 
1886. 


5,924 
1,923 
2,284 
2,259 


12,390 


29  February, 
1888. 


6,691 
2,043 
2,107 
2,019 


12,860 


28  February, 
1890. 


6,888 
2,648 
2,578 
3,297 


14,901 


*  "The  British  Army,  1892,"  p.  94. 

'In  the  Royal  Laboratory  and  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory  there  are 
military  officers  entitled  *'  in  charge  of  danger  buildings.*'  They  are  assistants 
to  the  superintendent. 
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obtained  from  anj  eemce  which  will  produce  suitable  men,  or  from  civil  life. 
At  preeent  the  director-general  is  a  civilian ;  he  has  a  naval  assistant  and  also 
a  civilian  one.  The  superintendent  at  Enfield  is  a  civilian ;  the  others  have 
been  taken  from  the  artillery,  engineers,  and  navy.  Besides  the  superin- 
tendents  of  the  factories  proper,  there  is  a  superintendent  of  building  works, 
an  officer  of  Bojal  Engineers,  whose  function  it  is  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair 
the  numerous  buildings  and  workshops  concerned. 


Army  Clothing  Department. 

This  department,  established  in  ]  855,  is  the  medium  through  which  all 
clothing  and  neoessaiies  reach  the  armj  and  militia.  Clothmg  in  a  military 
sense  does  not  include  underclothes,  which  are  comprised  in  "  necessaries." 

Formerly  the  Board  of  Ordnance  obtained  clothing  for  the  artilleiy  and 
the  sappers  and  miners  by  contract. 

The  colonels  of  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  virtually  the  con. 
tractors  for  their  regiments  from  the  time  those  regiments  were  formed,  and 
it  was  an  understood  rule  that  out  of  the  annual  sum  of  about  £2,150  voted 
for  clothing  a  corps,  the  colonel  should  make  a  profit  of  from  £600  to  £600. 
In  1850  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  direct  payment  for  this  profit  derived  by  the  colonel  from  clothing ; 
as,  while  admitting  that  the  system  had  worked  well,  the  committee  con- 
sidered it  objectionable  that  money  voted  ostensibly  for  clothing  should  be 
expended  as  pay.  This  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  fixed  sum  of  £600  to  the 
pay  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  the  supply  of  the  regimental  clothing 
by  the  Government. 

The  department  includes  three  distinct  divisions — (1),  the  army  clothing 
dep^t,  in  which  are  stored  the  made  garments,  boots,  &c.,  for  issue  and 
reserve  wherever  they  may  have  been  made ;  (2),  the  clothing  inspection 
service  in  which  all  articles  supplied  by  contract  are  rigorously  inspected ; 
(3),  the  army  clothing  factory,  where  uniform  clothing  is  made  in  vast 
quantities  by  a  posse  of  women  mostly  employed  on  sewing  machines. 

The  whole  department  is  governed  by  the  Director  of  Clothing  and  his 
assistant,  located  since  1870,  at  the  Army  Clothing  Depdt  at  Pimlico,  which 
itself,  with  the  Clothing  Factory,  was  erected  in  1863. 

Apart  from  its  immediate  duties  towards  the  army  and  militia,  the  de- 
partment inspects  and  buys  cloth  (on  repayment)  for  the  volunteers,  li  also 
manages  supplies  of  uniform  for  the  post  office,  and  some  other  services. 


Various  Committees,  Establishments,  &c. 

(i)  Ordnance  Committee. — This  is  a  committee  composed  of  naval  and 
military  ofltcers  and  civilians,  who  consider  and  report  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

2  F  2 
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The  subjects  dealt  with  may  be  generally  described  as  the  construction 
of  ordnance  of  all  kinds ;  machine  guns,  carriages,  mountings,  projectilea, 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  all  inventions  and  improTements  connected  there- 
with  ;  also  all  appliances,  &c.,  which  are  required  for  the  efficient  working  of 
ordnance.  The  committee  is  held  directly  responsible  for  the  designs  of  all 
guns  in  H.M.'s  service,  except  in  special  cases. 
The  constitution  of  the  committee  is— 

President — A  general  officer  R.A. 

Vice-PreeldeiU — An  officer  B.N. 

Memher9—2  officers  B.N. ;   2  officers  B.A. ;    1  officer  B.E.  \  the  ord- 
nance  consulting  officer  for  India,  exofflciOytaid  2  Civil  Engineers. 

Becretary — An  officer  B.A. 

AetittaiU  Seeretaty — An  officer  B.N. 

There  are  in  addition  nine  associate  members  for  special  subjects. 
All  instructions  to  the  committee  are  conveyed  through  the  Director  of 
Artillery.    The  committee  has  its  headquarters  at  Woolwich. 

Similar  functions  to  the  above  were  performed  by  committees  under  various 
appellations  from  an  early  date  in  the  century,  and  notably  by  the  *'  Ordnance 
Select  Committee,'*  from  1859  to  1868,  when  it  was  dissolved.  The  growing 
complexity  of  the  abstruse  problems  connected  with  the  construction  of  ord- 
nance,  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them,  and  with  inventions,  through 
the  agency  of  the  numerous  committees  which,  working  under  the  Director 
of  Artilleiy,  had  been  called  into  being  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee,  led  to  the  constitution  of  the  ordnance  committee  by  Mr. 
Childers  in  1881. 

(ii)  Inspection  Staff. — Under  the  department  of  the  Director  of  Artil- 
leiy  there  is  an  establishment  of  officers  and  others  for  the  inspection  of 
warlike  stores. 

It  may  be  divided  broadly  into  four  branches : — 

(a)  Inspectors,  as  enumerated  in  the  Army  List  under  *^  Inspection 
Staff" — These  are  officers  having  special  qualifications,  who  are 
employed  in  examining  the  material  and  workmanship  of  guns 
and  stores,  whether  produced  in  the  ordnance  factories  or  by 
contract.  The  examination  is  conducted  during  manufacture, 
as  well  as  on  delivery,^  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  regard  to  small  arms  it  extends  to  periodical  inspection  of 
arms  in  the  hands  of  all  troops  at  home, 
(ft)  Civilian  inspectors  under  the  Superintendent  of  Inspectors  of 
**  QenereU  Stores." — ^These  are  men  possessing  special  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  particular  classes  of  articles  with  which  they 
respectively  deal.  They  examine  harness  and  saddlery,  accoutre- 
ments, and  articles  of  camp,  barrack  and  hospital  equipment,  the 
whole  of  which  are  usually  supplied  by  contract, 
(e)  Assistant  Inspectors  at  out-stations. — These  were  formerly  called 
Firemasters,  or  Inspectors  of  Warlike  Stores.  Their  duties  are  to 
examine  ordnance,  explosives,  and  artillery  material  generally,  in 

^  See  **  Ordnance  Factories  "  for  introduction  of  system  of  inspection. 
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store,  or  in  pOMeasion  of  the  Bojal  Artillery,  with  regard  to  their 

oontinued  aerriceabilitj. 
(<i)  Insp€ciart  of  Position  Finding ^  whose  duties  consist  in  the  inspection 

of  position-finding  apparatus,  its  custody  and  care,  and  instruction 

in  its  use. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  is,  at  Woolwich,  an  inspecting  officer  of 

Boyal  Engineers,  under  the  I.G.F.,  whose  duties  are  to  examine 

stores  special  to  engineer  equipment,  surveying  and  mathematical 

instruments,  &c. 

(iii)  Indian  Valnaiion  Committee. — ^The  Indian  Valuation  Committee 
consists  of  two  officers,  one  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Goyemment,  the 
other  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office.  Indian  Finance  being  distinct  from 
Home  Finance  an  adjustment  is  necessary,  on  the  transfer  of  troops  from 
one  GoTcmment  to  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  arms,  equipment  and 
clothing  which  the  troops  take  with  them,  and  a  valuation  thereof  has  to  be 
taken. 

The  amounts  of  these  valuations  are  very  variable.  A  regiment  embarks 
for  India  with  a  new  equipment,  worth  £7,000  or  £8,000  (dependent  upon 
its  strength).  A  regiment  returns  from  India  having  been  through  two  or 
three  campaigns,  and  its  equipment  may  be  only  worth  £200  or  less. 

The  process  of  valuation  is,  that  each  article  is  assigned  a  life,  A  Lee- 
Metford  rifle,  say,  has  a  life  of  12  years ;  then,  if  serviceable,  its  value  is, 
full  price,  £5  5s.  5<i.,  or  i>y,  Ai  •  *  •  •  tV*  ^-t  According  to  its  date  of  issue. 
See  Equipment  Regulations,  Appendix  II. 

(iv)  The  Arm^  Sanitary  Committee  is  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces,  and  is  composed  of  seven  members 
with  a  secretaiy.  The  members  include  1  engineer  officer,  1  retired  engineer 
officer,  and  5  medical  gentlemen  (military  and  civil).  The  committee  reports 
upon  sites  for  new  barracks  and  hospitals,  on  plans  for  the  same,  and  on  all 
sanitary  questions  connected  therewith.  It  visits  existing  barracks  when 
necessary  and  reports  thereon.  It  also  deals  with  sanitary  reports  from 
home,  Indian,  and  colonial  stations,  and  on  other  matters,  all  of  which  are 
laid  down  in  a  War  Office  circular  issued  for  its  guidance. 

The  work  done  by  the  above  committee  was,  it  appears,  first  undertaken 
in  1857  by  the  "  Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Commission,*'  of  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  president.  This  commission  receifed  a  large  acces- 
sion of  members  in  1862,  and  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army  was 
made  its  ex  officio  president.  In  1866  it  was  given  its  present  title,  but  its 
activity  as  a  committee  appears  to  have  ceased  until  its  reconstitution,  in 
June,  1890,  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  State. 

(v)  The  Royal  Engineer  Committee  dates  from  1782,  but  was  reconsti- 
tuted in  1869.  This  permanent  War  Office  Committee  works  immediately 
under  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  and  Royal  Engineers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  engineer  officers,  some  of  whom  serve  ex  officio  while  holding  cer- 
tain appointments  at  headquarters  at  Chatham  and  elsewhere :  in  every 
case  employment  on  the  committee  is  in  addition  to  ordinary  duties.  The 
president  is  the  Commandant,  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham. 
This  committee  deals  with  matters  relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  Eoyal 
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Engineen,  and  also  with  such  questions  as  nuj,  when  necessarj,  be  referred 
to  it  in  connection  with  the  technical  equipment  of  the  army  at  large,  or 
inventions  bearing  on  the  same. 

(yi)  Th0  Dreu  and  EqutpmeiU  CommitUe  at  Aldenhot,  instituted  in 
1888,  consists  of  representatires  of  the  different  arms  and  departments  of  the 
service,  nominated  hj,  and  working  under  the  general  ofBoer  commanding 
Aldershot  division.  Its  duties  are  to  consider  such  questions  affecting  the 
dress  and  personal  equipment  of  the  armj,  as  maj  be  submitted  to  it  by  order 
of  the  Ck>mmander-in-Chief. 

(Tii)  The  Army  Pureheue  Commission  was  appointed  in  1871 ,  on  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  in  order  to  adjust  the  claims  of  those 
officers  who  had  purchased  their  commissions.  Its  labours  are  now  nearly  at 
an  end.  There  are  two  commissioners — Tiz.,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate. 

(yiii)  The  Military  Prison  Department  has  its  offices  at  the  Home  Office, 
Whitehall.  It  is  under  the  Inspector-General  of  Military  Prisons.  He  is 
assisted  by  two  inspectors,  who  haTe  under  them  the  GoTemor  of  Goeport 
Prison,'  and  the  chief  warders  in  charge  of  the  Tarious  military  prisons  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies  (but  not  in  India).  The  "  Sules  for  militaiy 
prisons  "  made  under  the  Army  Discipline  and  Begulation  Act^  1879,  are 
published :  the  latest  edition  is  that  dated  ISoTember,  1889. 

(ix)  The  Tower  of  London. — "  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  Palace  and  Fortress  i 

of  the  Tower  of  London  "  has  from  time  immemorial  had  certain  pririleges 
attached  to  it.  The  Consiablsy  who  is  always  a  distinguished  general  officer 
of  the  army,  holds  his  appointment  by  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  and  is  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  audience  of,  and  direct  communication  with,  the 
Sovereign.  The  Lieutenant  is  similarly  appointed  to  act  under  the  Ck>nstable, 
and  acts  for  him  with  the  full  privileges  and  power  of  the  Constable  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter.  The  major y  chaplain,  and  medical  officer  are  appointed 
by  commission.  The  government  of  the  Tower  as  a  fortress  is  carried  on  by 
the  Constable  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  "  Her  Majesty's 
Regulations  for  the  Tower  of  London,"  published  by  Boyal  command,  con- 
tain further  information  on  this  subject. 

(x)  The  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Theological  Col- 
lege of  James  I.,  subsequently  demolished,  was  founded  by  Charles  II.,  in 
1682,  as  an  asylum  for  wounded  and  superannuated  soldiers,  to  be  supported 
by  contributions  derived  by  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  army. 

The  institution  is  directed  by  a  body  of  ex  officio  Commissioners.  Its 
administration,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  all  claims  to  pension  from  the 
warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  whole  army,  is 
vested  solely  in  the  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  Letters  Patent. 

The  governorship  is  conferred  on  field-marshals  or  retired  general 
officers.  The  staff  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  secretary,  three 
medical  officers,  a  chaplain,  adjutant,  quartermaster,  and  six  captains  of 
invalids.  There  is  also  a  civil  establishment  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  claims  to  out-pensions. 

n  rr  I    ■    r  r     r  ■ 

*  The  only  military  prison  in  charge  of  a  Governor. 
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There  is  accommodation  for  538  in-pensioners,  who  are  cldthed  and 
boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  qualifications  being  :— 

Qood  character ;  preference  being  given  at  all  times  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  beet  characters  and  rendered  the  longest  serrice,  and 
who  are  shown  to  be : — 

(a)  Incapable  of  supplementing  their  pensions  by  their  own  exertions, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  wounds,  or  other  injuries  or 
disabilities  resulting  from  army  service. 
(h)  Incapable    firom    other   causes,    provided    that   they  are  not 
under  66  years  of  age,  and  are  in  receipt  of  a  permanent 
pension, 
(c)  Free  firom  responsibility  for  support  of  wife  or  child. 
Out-pension  ceases  on  admission,  yery  small  allowances  of  money  being 
made  to  in-pensioners. 

Applications  are  made  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
(xi)  The  Motfal  SotpittU,  Kilmainham,  Dublin,  is  a  similar  establishment 
to  that  at  Chelsea,  and  was  also  founded  by  Charles  II.  through  the  exertions 
of  the  then  Ticeroy  of  Ireland,  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  number  of 
pensioners  provided  for  in  the  hospital  is  140.  The  institution  is  mansged 
under  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  by  a  master  (the 
general  officer  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland),  with  two  joint  deputy  mas- 
ters (senior  staff  oflicers  of  the  headquarters  staff,  Ireland),  a  secretary, 
medical  officer,  adjutant,  quartermaster,  and  one  captain  of  invalids. 

The  conditions  for  entrancejire  similar  to  those  for  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea.^ 

(xii)  The  Orduanee  Survey  Department.^ — The  Ordnance  Survey  derives 
its  title  from  the  &ct  that  until  1870,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Works,  it  was  carried  out  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1890  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  trigonometrical  survey  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  military  map  of 
Great  Britain  was  ordered  in  1791 ;  but  it  was  not  until  1797  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  general  militaiy  map  of  the  kingdom,  founded  on  a  minute  sur- 
rey, was  approyed.  This  map  was  published  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  a 
mile. 

Major-General  Roy,  Royal  Engineers,  who  commenced  the  survey,  placed 
its  organization  on  a  military  basis,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
The  detail  plans  were  commenced  by  Royal  Engineer  officers,  and  when 
owing  to  the  war  they  became  too  much  engaged,  a  corps  of  Royal  Military 
Surveyors  and  Praughtsmen  was  formed  for  home  and  foreign  service.  To 
expedite  the  progress  of  the  military  map,  civilian  surveyors  were  engaged, 
and  some  portions  of  the  country  were  surveyed  by  contract. 

On  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816,  the  desire  for  the  map,  as  a  military 
map,  ceased,  and  its  progress  became  very  slow. 

In  1824  a  survey  of  Ireland  on  a  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile  was  ordered, 


'  An  interesting  account  of  the  Royal  Hospital  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*'  Guide  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,"  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Childers, 
Royal  Engineers,  and  Robert  Stewart.    Price  6d. 

*  See  chap.  xiii. 
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and  in  1840,  ScotUuid  and  the  six  northern  comities  of  Bnglandwere  ordered 
to  be  suryejed  on  the  same  scale.  The  scales  now  in  use  were  ordered  on 
the  18th  May,  1865.    They  are— 

1.  tJ^  or  126*72  inches  to  a  mile  for  the  plans  of  all  towns  with  more 

than  4,000  inhabitants. 

2.  f^ji  or  26*844  inches  to  a  mile  for  the  plans  of  all  ooltiTated  dis- 

tricts. 
8.  -^fllgo  or  6  inches  to  a  mile  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
4.  v^irv  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  '^^  ^^^  ^®  United  Kingdom. 

Subsequentlj  the  preparation  of  maps  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  scale  of 
4  miles  to  an  inch,  and  10  miles  to  an  inch  were  authorized.  The  1-inch 
map,  which  constitues  the  general  military  map  of  the  kingdom,  is  published 
in  two  forms,  in  outline  with  contours,  and  with  the  hill  features  represented 
by  yertical  hachures. 

The  ordnance  survey  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  24  officers  of  Boyal  Engineers  ;  4  companies, 
Boyal  Bngineers,  which  were  specially  raised  in  1824, 1825,  and  1848,  for 
service  on  the  surrey ;  1,600  civilian  assistants ;  and  440  labourers. 

In  addition  to  the  conduct  of  all  surveys  on  the  larger  scales,  for  civil 
purposes,  and  the  publication  of  the  plans  derived  therefrom,  the  ordnance 
sui*vey  department  is  responsible  for  the  production  and  revision  of  the 
military  map  of  the  kingdom  on  the  1-inch  scale ;  for  the  execution  of  special 
surveys  for  defence  purposes;  for  the  preparation  of  maps  for  peace 
manoeuvres,  and  for  War  Pepartment  purposes ;  and  for  the  production  of 
copies  of  maps  and  plans  for  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office. 
It  is  also  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  surveys  as  may  be  neces- 
sary during  a  campaign,  and  is  directed  to  maintain  three  survey  sections, 
each  consisting  of  1  officer  and  6  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  com- 
plete with  instruments  and  survey  stores,  in  readiness  for  service  with  an  army 
in  the  field.'  The  department  has  also  to  provide  men  for  special  surveys 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  when  reqxdred  to  do  so  by  the  Gt)vem- 
ment. 

(xiii)  Hie  honourable  Corps  of  Qentlemen-at-Arme, — In  1509,  Henry 
VIII.  incorporated  a  body  of  60  "  cadets  of  noble  families  "  to  form  a  militaiy 
mounted  body  guard  to  his  person.  They  were  styled  the  King's  **  Pensioners 
and  Spears,"  and  hietoiy  records  many  cases  in  which  they  have  done  good 
service.  Charles  II.  reduced  the  number  to  40.  The  chief  revivals  of  the 
body  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  George  II.  The  title  of 
gentlemen-pensiouers  was  changed  by  William  IV .  to  that  they  now  bear,  and 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  they  adopted  their  present  uniform. 
When  on  duty  they  carry  a  halberd.  Previous  to  1861,  on  which  date  the 
corps  was  reorganized  by  Her  Majesty,  commissions  in  the  corps  were  pur- 
chased, but  by  the  new  regulations  such  purchase  was  abolished.  The  corps 
now  consists  of  40  gentlemen  with  a  captain,  always  a  peer ;  a  lieutenant,  who 
must  be  or  have  been  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army ;  a  standard- 
bearer,  a  clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  a  harbinger,  who  must  be  or  have  been  lieu- 

'  See  chap.  xxxi.  (end). 
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teiiMit-coloiieli.  The  priyate  gentlemen  must  hare  been  majors  or  captains 
in  the  arm/  or  Boyal  Marines.'  The  Ghentlemen-at-Arms  attend  the 
Sorereign  on  all  court  or  state  occasions.'  To  join  this  corps  an  oiBcer  mnst 
hare  seen  actire  service  in  the  field  and  hare  a  decoration.  The  corps  is 
under  the  Lord  Obamberlain,  and  the  pay  is  provided  for  in  the  ciril  list. 

(zIt)  The  Mogal  Bodjf  Guard  qf  the  Yeomen  of  ike  Guard  is  a  very 
ancient  body.  The  present  corps  was  formally  incorporated  by  Henry  VII. 
in  1486.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  there  were  200  of  them,  half  of  whom 
were  mounted.  They  acquired  their  name  of  Berf-eater^  in  that  reign 
and  were  in  great  favour  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Maiy  and  Eliza- 
beth. At  the  Restoration  their  number  was  reduced  to  100,  which  is  the 
present  establishment.  As  with  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  this  corps  was  re- 
organif ed  in  1861,  purchase  of  officers*  commissions  abolished,  and  future 
vacancies  directed  to  be  given  to  officers  of  the  army  of  long  and  good  service. 
The  captain  is  always  a  peer,  and  goes  out  with  each  Ministry ;  the  lieutenant 
must  be  or  have  been  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  ;  the  ensign 
and  clerk  of  the  cheque,  lieutenant-colonels  or  majors ;  the  ezons  or  exempts, 
captains  \  and  the  privates,  non-commissioned  officers  not  below  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  The  "  Teomen  Warders  of  the  Tower,"  appointed  by  the  Constable, 
forty  in  number,  are  recruited  from  the  retired  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  army,  and  are  commanded  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  They  are 
''  honorary ''  members  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Ghiard.  They  and  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard  cany  a  partiwn  and  wear  a  picturesque  Tudor  costume  of 
scarlet. 

(xv)  The  Boyal  Compaitjf  of  Arehere  of  Scotland  wss  incorporated  in 
1077.  After  the  Revolution,  it  seems,  the  arobers  lay  dormant  untQ  revived  by 
Queen  Anne.  In  1788  we  hear  of  them  as  taking  part  in  a  public  shooting 
match  for  a  prize  given  by  George  III.  The  claim  of  the  company  to  be 
the  body-guard  of  the  Sovereign  in  Scotland  was  allowed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  George  IT.  to  Scotland,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  that  privilege. 
The  oourt  dress  is  of  green  with  gold  embroidery  and  epaulettes,  a  cocked 
hat  with  plume  of  cock's  feathers,  and  a  sword.  The  "  shooting''  dress  is  a 
green  tunic  with  crimson  facings,  green  trousers,  and  a  Highland  cap  with 
eagle's  feather.  The  company  numbers  over  600,  and  comprises  members 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  professional  men  of  Scotland.  The  captain- 
general,  who  is  always  a  peer,  is  gold  stick  for  Scotland.^ 

'  See  Clode,  vol.  i.,  p.  869. 

'  For  further  paiticulan  and  details  resarding  the  three  body-guards  of 
the  Sovereign,  see  "The  Nearest  Guard,"  by  Brackenbury,  and  "Her 
Haiesty's  Army,"  hj  Richards. 

^  Buffeiiere,  originally  attendants  upon  the  King's  buffet.  Other  deriva« 
tions  have  been  suggested. 

<  See  "  The  British  Army,"  by  Sir  S.  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160. 
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THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  FOECES. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Army  in  India. 


1.  Introdutttory. 

Geographical  and  Ethnological,  —  India — ^the  country 
to  which  the  destiny  of  so  many  of  our  sons  leeuls  them — 
is  as  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  have  not  visited  it,  owing 
to  the  great  difference  existing  between  its  institutions  and 
^hose  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  difficulty  of  conveying  any  adequate  description  of 
its  physical  and  social  aspect,  arising,  partly,  from  the  di- 
versity of  man  and  of  nature  observable  in  its  many  provinces. 

The  best  advice  to  be  given  to  those  who  would  open  this 
sealed  book  is  that  they  should  do  so  on  the  spot.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  follow  this  advice;  but  in  the 
meantime  a  sketch  of  what  they  may  expect  to  find,  such  as 
can  be  given  in  a  few  words,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
and  is  offered  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  feel  themselves 
in  need  of  such  information ;  perhaps  they  may  soon  find 
themselves  thrown,  whether  as  soldiers  or  administrators,  into 
a  position  of  responsibility  towards  the  country  and  its 
natives. 

Although  part  of  a  continent,  India  is  virtually  in  an 
insular  position,  as  regards  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacle  presented  by  the 
difficult  mountain  region  which  bounds  it  from  N.E.  to 
N.W.  round  the  whole  of  its  land  frontier.     Practically,  and 
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apart  from  communication  by  sea,  it  is  only  from  the  passes 
leading  from  Afghanistan,  the  Ehaibar,  Gomal^  and  Bolan,  that 
the  stream  of  commerce  flows  into  the  land.  Mountains 
with  passes  12,000  to  19,000  feet  high  separate  India  from 
China,  Tibet,  and  Kashgar.  The  sea  has  done  its  part  in 
completiDg  the  isolation  of  the  land,  natural  harbours  are 
few,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  people  of  India  are  no 
sailors  and  have  even  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  ocean — 
the  K6la  Pdni  or  black  water.  This  island  character  of  the 
r  country,  as  in  our  own  case,  has  kept  it  distinct  from  others ; 
and  though  India  has  received  many  immigrant  peoples, 
during  the  last  thousand  or  so  years  there  has  been  no 
emigration  ;^  that  of  the  Gypsies,  whenever  it  occurred,  is  the 
exception  that  proves  the  rule.  The  successive  immigrants 
have  often  merged  some  of  their  own  characteristics  in  those 
of  the  people  they  came  amongst  or  conquered.  What  was 
already  in  the  country  remained  there;  there  was  no 
thoroughfare,  and  thus  the  peculiar  customs  of  India  grew 
up,  making  it  the  self-contained  country  we  now  find  it. 

The  history  of  India — and  it  is  its  history  which  accounts 
for  the  present  condition  of  any  laiid — ^is  that  of  its  races  and 
creeds,  with  their  migrations,  conquests,  and  progress  in 
civilization. 

If  we  look  from  the  present  to  the  past,  according 
to  the  method  of  some  who  deal  with  history,  we  finfd  that 
just  as  the  progress  of  our  conquests  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  (putting  aside  the  contests  in  Southern 
India,  in  the  Camatic,  with  the  French,  with  Hyder  Ali)  and 
afterwards  with  his  son  Tippd)  was,  from  Calcutta,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  up  the  broad  belt  of  "  the  plains  " — a 
traversable  country,  rich,  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by  the 


^  About  the  period  of  the  great  religiowi  reTiral  through  the  influence  of 
Buddha  {eirca  500  B.O.),  which,  at  one  time,  India  largely  accepted,  although 
Brahminism  has  since  regained  its  aecendancj — and  in  the  centuries  oloseijr 
oreceding  and  following  our  era,  and  perhaps  almost  to  the  time  of  the 
Mahommedan  inrssion,  the  Hindus  as  a  nation  were  conquerors  and 
oolonisers.  Their  language,  anji  traces  of  their  occupation,  are  found  in 
JaTa,  and  on  other  lalan^  and  coasts  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 
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most  civilized  and  advanced  of  the  Indian  people — so  in 
former  periods,  irom  the  time  of  the  first  immigration,  from 
the  north-west,  of  the  Indo-European,  or  Aryan,  Sanskrit- 
speaking  races  {circa  2000  B.C.),  and  throughout  that  of  the 
successive  waves  of  invasion  of  the  Mahommedan  conquerors/ 
it  was  always  this  same  tract  of  countiy  that  became  the 
highway  of  the  nations  and  armies. 

It  is  consequently  in  this  country,  the  old  Hindustan,  that 
Hindustani,  or  Urdu,  the  mixed  camp    language    derived 
from  those  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  is  com-, 
monly  spoken* ;  elsewhere  in  India  it  is  only  a  lingua  franca, 
a  medium  for  intercourse,  but  imperfectly  known. 

But  to  understand  its  history  the  geography  of  a  country 
must  be  considered.  One  cannot  realize  India  without  taking 
good  account  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  low-lying  "  plains,"  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  N.E.  and  K.W.  frontier,  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  Punjab,  and  thence  down  to  the  sea  at  Karachi : 
a  flat  country  uniformly  peopled  in  its  several  tracts^ 
The  great  forests,  the  deserts,  and  the  lesser  hill-ranges,  with 
the  often  very  fertile  regions  between  them,  are  confined  to 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  India  enclosed  between 
'*  the  plains  "  and  the  sea,  and  comprised  under  the  general 
terms  Bajpiitana,  Central  India,  the  Dekkan  (south  country — 
the  great  raised  plateau  abutting  on  the  sea  coast  about 
Bombay  and  to  the  south  of  it  in  the  chain  of  the  Ghats,  and 
sloping  towards  the  east)  and  Southern  India. 

After  this  prelude  we  may  perhaps  be  better  led  to  grasp 
an  idea  of  the  races  which  people  the  country,  some  of  which 
supply  fighting  men  for  our  aimy. 

Beginning  with  Southern  India,  and  Madras  (our  earliest 


1  Beginning  with  that  of  Mahmud  of  Ghasni,  almost  a  contemporary  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  culminating  with  that  of  Baber,  a  Turk  from 
Ferghana  in  Central  Asia,  the  grandfa^er  of  Akbir  the  Great,  and  founder 
of  the  drnasty  of  the  powerful  Great  Moguls  (Mongol),  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Y III.  of  England. 

'  Even  here  the  Hindus  avoid  its  use,  their  proper  language  being  Hindi. 
The  late  Maharaja  of  BalWimpur  related  that  when  a  boy  his  mother  always 
beat  him  if  he  used  a  foreign  word.  (Communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Benett, 
Bengal  Civil  Service). 
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establishment,  ceded  in  1639),  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
found  of  the  Tamil  race,  owning  a  language  which  has  its 
own  written  character  and  extensive  literature ;  people  of  very 
dark  complexion,  rice-eating,  of  moderate  stature  and  less 
warlike  disposition  than  the  more  northern  races.  These  are 
representatives  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  who 
accepted  the  religion  of  the  conquering  Aryans,  at  the  same 
time  profoundly  modifying  it  by  introductions  from  their  own 
Pantheon,  and  retaining  many  of  their  own  older  habits  and 
customs.  Allied  to  the  Tamils,  and  of  the  same  so-called 
Dravidian  stock,  are  other  races  and  languages,  less  impor- 
tant or  less  numerous,  the  Tel^gd,  Canarese  and  Coorg. 
That  some  of  the  people  of  southern  India  are  capable  of  being 
made  good  soldiers  we  may  infer  from  our  long  struggles  with 
the  armies  of  Hyder  Ali  and  TippA  Sahib  of  Mysore,,  which 
were  probably  not  entirely  recruited  from  natives  of  other 
countries  or  parts  of  India. 

Passing  to  Tx)wer  Bengal,  on  the  lower  Ganges,  we  have  a 
population  of  some  40  to  50  millions,  largely  rice-eating, 
very  unwarlike,  but  acute,  lawyer-like,  and  intellectually 
developed.  The  language^  and  the  race  are  Hindu,  though 
nearly  a  third  are  proselytes  to  the  Mahommedan  reUgion. 
The  stock  is  Aryan  mixed  with  the  earlier  settled  races. 

Ascending  the  Ganges,  in  the  Do^b  between  that  river  and 
the  Jumna,  the  story  of  conquest  already  touched  on  is  the  key 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  population,  a  mixed  race  of  all  classes 
but  chiefly  Hindus,  the  servants  of  each  successive  conqueror. 
Here,  although  many  high-bred  families  and  respected  classes 
are  found,  the  conqueror's  heel  has  had  its  marked  levelling 
effect,  habituating  the  people  at  large  to  see  their  natural 
ruler  in  the  latest  occupant  of  the  throne  of  power.  Here, 
too,  the  caste  system  of  India,  so  much  abused  but  which 
has  done  good  service  in  organizing  society,  preserving  the 
civilization  and  directing  the  morality  of  the  people,'  is 
found    in    full    development;    of  the  four  classes,  priests, 

^  Bengali. 

'  Dabois,  **  MoDiirt,  &e.,  des  peuples  de  Tlnde,"  chap,  ii.,  p.  29. 
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soldiers,  traders  and  sUdras — cultivators,  herdsmen,  servants, 
&c. — the  lowest  of  the  latter  are  almost  readily  distinguish- 
able hj  their  black  skins  aud  faces  as  the  descendants 
of  the  aborigines  relegated  to  that  position  by  the  ruling 
instinct  of  the  impeiious  Aryan.  On  the  flank,  to  the 
East,  lies  Oudh,  the  central  representative  province  of 
regions  to  the  N.W.  and  S.K  of  it,  with  an  almost  purely 
Aryan  population  nourished  on  so  rich  a  wheat-  and  milk- 
producing  soil  that  th^ir  physical  character  and  valour  alone, 
rather  than  any  inaccessibity  of  their .  country  which  lies 
open,  has  enabled  them  to  preserve  a  marked  individuality. 
This  is  the  country  which  furnished  the  old  sepoy  army  of 
Bengal,  and  whose  people,  under  the  name  "  Poorbeah  " — ^the 
man  from  the  East — ^largely  recruited  also  the  Bombay  army. 
Towards  Delhi  a  fine  agricultural  race  of  similar  origin, 
the  J&ts,  are  relied  on  as  a  valuable  fighting  element. 
In  all  this  r^on  of  Hindust&n,  the  Mahommedans,  while  in 
the  minority,  are  numerous.  Although  they  have  bor- 
i*owed  from  the  Hindus  customs  as  to  exclusive  eating 
and  drinking  and  intercourse  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  religion,  the  effect  of  the  latter  keeps  the  two  classes 
entirely  apart;  on  the  recurrence  of  festivals,  it  is  the 
constant  object  of  solicitude  of  the  civil  authority  to  prevent 
hostile  collisions  between  the  parties. 

Coming  to  the  Punjab,  the  land  of  the  Sikhs,  the  popula- 
tion, chiefly  Aryan  and  Hindu  but  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  numbers  about  twenty  millions, 
of  which  about  one-tenth  only  are  true  Sikhs  although  they 
form  the  characteristic  element.  The  Sikh  {lit,,  disciple)  is 
distinguished  not  so  much  by  race  as  by  his  religion,  which, 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  developed  in  the  seven- 
teenth, under  Gurd  Govind  who  established  a  theocratic 
government  Overpowered  by  the  Great  Moguls  (1710- 
1716),  this  government  was  overthrown,  but  the  Sikh  spirit 
survived,  and  later,  under  the  rulership  of  the  celebrated 
Banjit  Singh,  a  powerful  state  and  army  was  formed  which 
was  maintained  until  1849,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  British 
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power  after  the  battle  of  Chilianwala.  At  the  present  time 
the  Sikhs,  together  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab, 
whether  Hindu,  as  the  D5gras  (Rajputs),  or  Mahommedan, 
as  the  Panjabi  Musuhndns,  and  the  Pathdn  Musulmans,  the 
latter  being  descendants  of  Afghan  or  other  Asiatic  invaders 
of  India,  are  reckoned  among  our  best  and  most  willing 
soldiers. 

Having  tracked  up  the  highway  of  the  invasion  of  India, 
and  having  referred — ^first — ^to  the  great  immigration  (2000 
B.a)  of  a  people  whom  we  call  Aiyan,^  ethnologicallj  our  own 
relatives,  who  implanted  their  own  religion  and  social  system 
in  the  land,  and — ^next — ^to  the  successive  invasions  proper  of 
Mahommedan  conquerors,  who  came  as  rulers  more  than 
legislatois,  we  may  turn  back  to  the  c-entral  parts  of  the 
country.  Here  lie,  beginning  from  the  north,  the  congeries 
of  states  of  Bajpiitdna,  still  under  nativegovemment,'occupied 
by  a  highbred  people  of  the  old  Hindu  (Aryan)  stock,  but 
sometimes  turned  to  the  Mahommedan  religion.  Beyond, 
towards  the  south,  are  seated  the  Mahrattas,  a  people  once 
politically  important,  who  principally  occupy  the  more  or 
less  hilly  country  from  Gwalior  to  the  coast  southward  of 
Bombay,  Hindu  in  religion  and  partly  Aryan  in  race,  but 
probably  resulting  from  a  fusion  of  peoples  pressed  back 
south  by  the  earlier  invaders.  Their  power,  which  came  first 
to  notice  about  1700  A.D.,  is  now  split  up  among  several 
states,  with  headquarters  at  Gwalior,  Indore,  and  Baroda. 
In  their  time  they  showed  more  disposition  for  predatory 
warfare  than  for  discipline  or  governing  capacity,  and  though 
warlike  and  dominant,  they  are  not  largely  represented  in 
our  armies,  except  perhaps  in  those  of  the  native  states. 

The  real  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India,  some  seven 
millions,  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Central  India  and  in 
other    outlying  tracts,  the  less  accessible  regions  to  which 

*  krjKa — lii,y  noble.  ImperuJ  Oszetteer  of  India,  Sir  W.  W.  Hanter, 
ToL  Ti,  India,  p.  62. 

*  "  The  Bnglith  goTemment  has  respected  the  possessions  of  natire  chiefs, 
and  one-third  of  the  country  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  its  hereditar|r 
rulers."    Ilnd,  p.  43. 
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they  hare  fallen  back,  or  in  which  thej  have  remained 
nndistnrhed,  jnst  as  we  find  the  oldest  races  of  Europe  in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland,  Bossia,  and  Xorwajr,  and  the  north  of 
Spain.  Of  these  aborigines  the  Bheels,  to  the  west  of 
Bajpntdna,  are  well  known ;  thej  are  fine  brave  men  but  on- 
cultivated  savages.  Other  races  are  Santals,  Gronds,  and 
£ols ;  these  are  the  true  heathen,  knowing  no  book  religion 
unless  in  cases  where  they  have  accepted  Christianity,  and  not 
lending  themselves  to  civilization  except  as  workers  in  coal 
mines  where  such  exist.  There  are  also  numerous  tribes 
towards  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  about  Assam,  very  barbarous, 
but  scarcely  aboriginal,  being  allied  to  the  Mongolian  stock. 

All  others  than  these  aborigines,  whether  Hindus, 
Mahommedans,  Sikhs,  or  other  sects,  have  their  ancient 
religion,  literature,  and  history.  We  may  name  specially 
the  Parsees,  who,  though  only  some  100,000  in  number,  hold 
a  position  of  influence  as  a  superior  race,  particularly  about 
Bombay ;  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrian  religion  they  migrated 
from  Persia  about  700  A.D.  when  oppressed  by  the  invasion 
of  Arab  Mahommedans.  Speaking  generally,  all  these 
peoples  are  wheat-eating  and  milk-consuming,  and  con- 
sequently of  good  physical  development ;  rice  is  the  staple 
food  only  in  Southern  India,  Lower  Bengal,  Assam  and 
tracts  of  less  importance;  the  food  of  the  aborigines  is 
various,  that  of  the  Bheels  perhaps  the  best.  There  are 
numbers  of  tribes,  races  or  sects,  with  their  own  languages 
and  sometimes  also  religions,  which  have  not  been  named,  but 
the  outline  given  will  perhaps  enable  such  as  may  be  met  with 
from  time  to  time  to  be  referred  to  their  origin,  or  to  an  afl&nity 
with  the  stocks  enumerated. 

It  has  been  sought  to  offer  a  means  of  understanding  the 
peoples  of  India  by  the  light  of  their  origin  and  relationships, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  explain  this  by  reference  to  their 
past  history.  When  however  it  is  remembered  that  within  the 
time  of  this  generation,  railways  and  telegraphs,  educational 
colleges, "  steam  jennies,"  and  the  modem  application  of  the 
industrial  arts,  have  been  introduced  into  India^  and  that 
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18,000  miles  of  railway  have  been  laid  since  1836,  one  can 
better  realize  that  a  new  era  has  dawned  and  that, 
necessaiily,  changes  are  succeeding  one  another  which  may 
ere  long  efiSEice  some  old  landmarks. 

From  causes  impossible  to  detail,  partly  perhaps  from  the  a 
unfortunate  application  of  the  term  Indian  to  many  races 
essentially  barbarian,  Englishmen  have  often  gone  out  to 
India  disposed  to  regard  scornfully  all  whom  they  meet, 
looking  down  on  all  alike  as  mere  blacks.  This  temper,  so 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  a  governing  power,  has  to 
be  overcome  by  enlightenment ;  it  is  as  a  help  to  a  better 
understanding  that  this  sketch  of  India  and  its  inhabitants  is 
offered. 

Through  knowing  something  of  the  history  of  such  diverse 
peoples,  affecting  as  well  the  population  or  the  races  of  the 
several  provinces  as  also  the  several  clashes  among  those 
populations,  one  may  learn  to  discriminate  between  them  and 
to  respect  them  better ;  not  classing  all  together  according 
to  their  prevailing  colour,  nor  reckoning  them  alike  by  the 
standard  of  those  with  whom  we  may  be  thrown  immediately 
iu  contact.  Caste,  class,  so  well  known  also  among  ourselves, 
nowhere  claims  recognition  more  than  in  India.  Mutual 
respect  is  the  best  foundation  for  friendship,  and  this  does 
ixot  exclude  that  proper  influence  which  the  exercise  of 
politeness  and  forbearance  will  ensure.  People  of  high  and 
ancient  civilization  and  culture,  with  such  capacity  for  war, 
and  for  the  arts  of  government  in  peace,  as  so  many  of  the 
races  of  India  have  shown,  ai'e  well  entitled  to  all  the  respect 
our  sons  can  show  them ;  and  since,  properly  manifested,  it 
will  ensure  their  respect  in  ttim,  it  is  our  best  policy  to 
exercise  it  in  all  our  dealings. 

A  word  on  the  system  of  revenue.  This  has  been  from  old 
time  based  on  land  rent ;  the  state,  the  Sirkdr,  is  the 
universal  proprietor.  To  this  system  we  succeeded,  and  it 
accounts  largely  for  the  rapid  progress  and  speedy  consolida- 
tion of  our  conquests,  as  indeed  for  the  same  features  in  those 
of  our  predecessors  in  the  same  line.    Ofe-toi  de  Id  qve  je  ttCy 
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mette  has  been  the  uniform  dictate -ol  the  stronger  power.  In 
Lower  Bengal  a  *'  permanent  settlement "  was  effected  by  Lord 
Comwaliis ;  elsewhere  it  is  subject  to  periodical  revision,  but, 
generally,  whether  the  state  collects  its  revenue  from  the 
Zeminddr  (land  holder),  as  in  the  North  West  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  or  deals  directly  with  the  Ryot  (cultivator),  as  in 
Madras  and  Bombay,  iixity  of  tenure  is  recognized.  Under 
our  government  the  proportion  in  which  revenue  is  derived 
from  land  rent>  as  compared  with  other  sources  such  as 
income  tax,  has  materially  diminished ;  also  the  share  of 
land  rent  claimed  by  the  government  is  now  much  less  in 
proportion  to  the  gross  produce  than  of  old,  all  which  tends 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  Ryot. 

To  quote  from  a  lecture  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,^ 

"  The  past  36  years  hare  been  spent  in  making  the  British  Empim  of 
India  safe,  in  making  her  peoples  prosperous,  and  also,  thank  God,  in  making 
themlojaL    .    .    ." 

The  true  interest  of  all  the  Indian  peoples  in  maintaining 
the  Pax  Britannica  is  thus  expressed.    .... 

''The  first  duty  .  .  .  imposed  ...  on  the  goTeming  power 
was  to  make  India  secure.  The  Mutiny  had  cost  many  more  Indian 
lives  than  European  lives ;  it  led  to  a  ^r  more  widely  spread  plunder 
and  destruction  of  native  than  of  European  property ;  it  left  hehind  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  innocent  Indian  tax- payers  a  burden  of  £42,000,000  of  new 
debt.  We  had  disarmed  the  races  of  India,  and  we  were  bound  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  peoples  from  whom  we  had  taken  away  the  means  of  self 
defence.  The  basis  of  aU  sound  and  permanent  progress  in  India  is  the 
safety  of  India." 

Sir  William  goes  on  to  describe  how  in  1881  our  British 
troops  in  India  numbered  60,000  and  the  native  army 
110,000,  total  170,000,  but  that,  during  the  12  years  which 
followed,  the  military  problem  in  India  underwent  a  change. 

"  The  steady  advance  of  Buss|^in  CeninJ  Asia,  and  her  eontact  with 
the  states  on  our  north-west  frontier,  transformed  the  freedom  from  external 
danger  which  India  had  previously  enjoyed  into  a  condition  of  afbirs  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  the  great  armed  states  of  Europe,"  consequently, 
**in  1891  the  combined  forces  had  been  raised  to  over  71,000  British  and 
14^,000  natives,  total    ...    2a0,00a"    Besides  which,  the  feudatoiy 

^  *^  Progress  of  India  under  the  Crown,'*  delivered  before  the  Societv  of 
Arts.    See  '*  Journal,''  February  2itb,  1808. 
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princes  rained  an  imperial  contingent  of  19,000,  and  the  Anglo-Tndian  and 
Eurasian  Tolunteers  in  1891  numbered  23,000. 

"  The  internal  safety  of  India  has  thus  been  secured  bj  a  reconstitution  of 
her  armj,  and  by  a  widelj-spread  unobtrusive  system  of  local  defence  ivotkfi 
scientifically  planned  and  vigilantly  inspected — a  combination  of  living 
strength  of  control,  and  of  physical  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  revolt, 
which  not  even  Dalhoosie  would  have  ventured  to  think  possible  when  the 
goTcmment  passed  to  the  crown.  But  in  regard  to  materia]  defence  works 
as  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  army,  the  safety  of  India  is  no  longer 
a  problem  of  internal  {Hrotectioh  alone.  The  long  land  frontier  of  the  north- 
west, whose  diffioulties  were  only  emerging  in  Dalhousie's  time,  is  now 
recognised  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  of  the  British  rulers  of 
India.  In  October,  1885,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  gave  his  general 
i4;>proTil  to  a  plan  of  frontier  defence,  carefully  elaborated  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart)  then  Commander-in-Chief.     .    .    ."* 

JRisioriMd : — ^As  far  back  as  250  years  ago  there  already  existed  in  Bengal 
the  germ  of  the  splendid  army  that  now  garrisons  India  from  Peshawur  to 
Capo  Comorin,  in  the  form  of  an  establishment  restricted  by  the  native 
princes  to  a  guard  of  an  ensign  and  30  men.  In  1081  the  force  maintained 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  corporal  **  of  approved  fidelity  "  and  20  men. 
In  1683  the  army  of  Bengal  consisted  of  a  Liliputian  force  of  250  Europeans. 

Twelve  years  later,  native  soldiers  were  first  enlisted.  The  English  were 
by  now  installed  at  Calcutta,  as  they  had  been  already  in  Madras,  and  in 
1701-2  the  pacgiacm  of  Fort  William  consbted  of  120  soldiers  and  seamen 
gunners.  This  was  the  fort  captured  in  1756,  by  Sir&j-ud-Daula  (known  tp 
history  as  Surajah  Bowlah)  the  Naw&b  of  Bengal,  by  whose  orders  was 
enacted  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

The  succeeding,  year,  1757,  witnessed  the  battle  of  Falisi  (Plassey)  under 
Clive,  from  which  date  it  may  be  reckoned  that  British  supremacy  was  tint 
established  in  Bengal.  The  armies  of  the  three  presidencies  now  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1768  the  Bengal  anny  amounted  to  1,600  Europeans,  and 
11,500  native  infantry.  In  1772  tihe  Madras  army  numbered  8,000  European 
infantry,  and  16,000  natives ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Bombay  army  con- 
sisted ci  2,500  Europeans  and  8,500  sepoys.  In  1808  the  total  force  in 
India  amounted  to  24,600  Europeans,  and  154,600  natives.  But  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  follow  step  by  step  the  development  of  tho 
Indian  army.  Frequent  wars  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and 
annexations  of  territory  naturally  entailed  augmentation  of  the  army,  and 
the  introduction  of  special  local  forces  and  corps.  After  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab  in  1849,  the  most  important  of  these  came  into  existence  under 
the  title  of  the  Punjab  Irregular  Frontier  Force. 

In  1856,  the  year  preceding  the  great  Mutiny,  the  force  in  India,  including 
the  *'  local "  and  **  irregular  "  troops  amounted  to  88,000  Europeans  of  al^ 
arms,  with  276  field  guns,  and  848,0  0  native  troops,  with  248  6eld  guns. 
The  Mutiny  having  been  quelled  by  the  autumn  of  1858,  the  task  of  re- 

'  For  India  generally,  see  "  Imperial  Gazetteer,"  vol.  vi.,  "  India,"  by  Sir' 
W.  W.  Hunter. 
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organuatioii  oommenoedu  The  Crown  took  over  the  |ip>Tenimeiit  of  the 
country,*  and  the  anny  web  entirely  reorganised.  The  Staff  Corps  Bystem 
wai  inaagurated ;  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  British  to  natire  troops 
was  gone  into,  and  in  general,  the  army  in  India  of  the  present  day  exists 
much  on  the  Hnee  then  introduced. 


2.  Indian  Army  Establishment. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Mutiny  of  1857  produced 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  organization  of  the  forces  in 
India.  There  has,  however,  always  existed  the  general 
principle  that  Indian  revenues  should  be  charged  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  British  troops  that  are  serving  in,  and 
for  the  defence  of  India.  In  1858  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
a  commission  was  appointed,  having  as  members  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  Lord  Stanley,  and  other  officers  of  ability 
and  experience,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  terms 
imdcr  which  the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  as  well  as  to  consider  all  subsidiary 
questions  as  to  the  permanent  force  necessary  to  be  main- 
tained in  India. 

As  r^ards  the  latter  question,  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission  were  as  follows : — 

That  a  European  force  of  much  greater  strength  than  existed  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  1857  must  be  maintained  for  the  futuro  d^enoe  of 
India.  (This  force  was  laid  down  at  about  80,000  men,  of  which  60,000  men 
wero  required  for  Bengal,  and  15,000  for  Madras  and  Bombay  respectiTely.) 

That  the  proportion  of  Europeans  to  natives  in  caralry  and  infantry 
should  stand  thus : — ^the  native  force  should  not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  European  than  2  to  1  for  Bengal,  and  3  to  1  for  Madras  and  Bombay 
respectiTely.    The  artiUery,  with  minor  exceptions,  was  to  be  all  European. 

^  Practically,  it  may  be  said  that  every  one  of  these 
recommendations  was  adopted — and  they  still  form  the  basis 
on  which  the  entire  military  force  in  India  is  organized  at 
the  present  time.* 

'  For  the  new  obligations  entailed  on  the  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  owing  to  its  tinning  over  that  of  India,  see  chap.  iU. 
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The  Indian  army  as  a  whole  {i.e,,  both  British  and 
native  troops)  is  maintained  for  the  following  purposes : — 

(1)  To  safeguard  India  from  external  attack. 

(2)  To  ensure  the  impossibility  of  a  successful  internal 

revolution. 

(3)  To  share  in  operations  outside  of  India,  or  beyond  seas. 

(4)  To  keep  complete  check  over  the  armies  of  feudatory 

native  states, 
(o)  To  maintain  the  authority  of  the  civil  o£Bcers  of  the 
Crown  and  enforce  law  and  order. 

When  o£Bcers  or  troops  from  home  land  in  India  they 
are  taken  on  what  is  called  the  Indian  Establishment,  and  are 
paid  by  the  government  of  India ;  at  the  same  time  they  come 
under  Indian  regulations  and  army  orders  special  to  the 
country :  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  English  regulations 
are  applicable  in  India. 

3.  Composition  of  the  Army. 

British  Begiments  and  Corps. — The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Indian  Military  Budget  Estimate  for  1892-3, 
and  show  the  total  British  force  in  India  exclusive  of  all 
British  officers  employed  with  the  native  army. 

British  troops  by  presidencies : — 

Bengal    . .         •  •         . .         44,916 

Madras 14,888 

Bombay 13,193 

Total  ..     72,997 


The  detail  of  the  above  figures  is  as  follows : — 

Bbitish  Catalbt. 

BeojpJ 6  Regimeatt 

Madns 2         „ 

Bombfty  •  •         ••         ••         ..         1 

Tota         . .     9 
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Aetiixbbt. 

Batteries  and  Campaniss.  Total 

Bengal  — 7  horse ;  22  field ;  7  mountain ;  2  hea? j  -,  18  ganieon  . .   61 
Madias— 2      ,,         8    „       1        „  1     „  3        ,,        ..15 

Bombay— 2      „       12    „  1      „  7        „        ..   22 

Grand  Total    ..   88 

Battalions  op  Ikfaittbt. 

Bengal 33 

Madras* 11 

Bombaj     ..         ..         ..         ..  9 

Total      . .       53 

The  establishment  of  each  branch  of  the  British  army 
in  India  is  as  follows : — 

British  Cavalry » 
A  regiment  is  composed  of : — 4  squadrons  of  29  officers  and  601  aU 
other  ranks.    Total,  630,  with  525  horses. 

Artillery.  Total. 

Battery  of  horse  artillery,  5  officers,  157  all  other  ranks  . .         . .     162 

n-  r  Peace  establishment   . .         . .         • .         .  •         . .      169 

L  War  establishment 198 

Native  DriTers   /  Peace  establishment 7 

I  War  establishment  .  •         . .         • .         . .  9 

Battery  of  field  artillery,  5  officers,  157  all  other  ranks     . .         . .  162 

H      ea     /  Peace  establishment. .          . .          •  •         .  •         •  •  110 

L  War  establislunent  . .         •  • 143 

NaUve  driven    j  Peace  establishment 8 

L  War  establishment  . .         . .         . .         . .  10 

Of  these,  4  horse  and  7  field  batteries  are  maintained  at  war  establish- 
ment, and,  besides,  7  unite  of  6  reserve  ammunition  wagons  each  are  kept  up. 

Heavy  battery.  Four  40  pr.  B.M.L.  guns  and  two  6*3  inch  B.M.L. 
howitzers.  6  officers,  95  all  other  ranks.  Horses,  5 ;  elephants,  12 ;  bullocks, 
262. 

Battery  of  mountain  artilleiy.  Six  2*5-inch  B.M.L.  guns.  5  officers, 
106  all  other  ranks.  6  hill  ponies,  138  ordnance  mules,  and  76  baggage 
mules.  Native  establishment,  drivers,  149 ;  baggage  drivers,  32 ;  artificers,  11. 

Company  of  garrison  artillery.    Five  officers  and  140  all  other  ranks. 

Battalion  of  British  Infantry.^ 
The  establishment  of  a  battalion  of  British  infantry  i« : — 

8  companies-^ officers,  28 ;  all  other  ranks,  984.    Total,  1,012. 

^  A  slight  alteration  in  establishment  of  the  British  army  in  India  is  under 
consideration,  but  final  sanction  has  not  yet  been  received.  It  consists  in 
reducing  the  Indian  establishment  by  one  battalion,  and  at  the  same  time 
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Manj  ohangM  hftve  oocurred  in  the  authorized  steongth  of  British 
infantry  oorpt.  Baring  the  Mutiny,  Her  Majesty's  foot  regiments  were  orer 
1,0U0  strong.  At  the  time  of  the  Afghan  war,  1878-80,  the  strength  of  a 
British  battalion  was  886  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The 
organization  committee  of  1870  recommended  1,044  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  The  above  total  of  1,012  is  considered  as  the  war  strength 
for  a  battalion  of  British  infantry  in  India,  to  which  it  must  always  be  kept  up.^ 

-  Native  Army, — Under  this  head  is  shown  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  regular  native  troops  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies, i,e.,  the  troops  under  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
three  presidencies,  as  distinct  from  the  corps  which  are  still 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  government  of  India,  and  exclu- 
sive of  military  police,  imperial  service  troops,  reserves,  &c., 
which  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  corps  under  the  orders  of 
the  government  of  India  consist  of  about  14,000  troops,  and 
include  the  Hyderabad  contingent.  Central  India  horse,  and 
various  other  local  corps.  Until  recently  the  whole  of  the 
Punjab  frontier  force  was  also  included  under  this  heading, 
but  after  the  Afghan  war  of  1878-80  they  were  placed 
under  the  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
Native  troops  by  presidencies  :— 

Bengal 76,158 

Madras 30,020 

Bombay 27,522 

Corps  under  government  of 
India 13,803 


Total      147,503 
The  detail  is  as  follows : — 

Bengal  army  and  oorps  under  goremmentof  India : — 
CaTaliy,  30  regiments. 
Infantry,  75  hattalions. 
ArtaUery,  1  garrison  company  and  10  mountain  batteries. 

adding  20  men  to  each  of  the  remaining  62  battalions,  bringing  them  up  to 
1082  of  all  ranks.  The  reduction  would  be  made  from  the  Macuras  establish- 
ment, which  would  then  have  10  battalions  instead  of  11,  and  the  total 
establishment  would  be  62,  though  ^ere  wiU  be  no  diminution  in  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  men ;  1,040  men  in  all  being  added  to  the  52  battalions  in 
place  of  the  1,012  withdrawn, 

'  See  chap,  rii.,  for  comparison  of  establishments  in  India,  the  colonies,  and 
at  home. 
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Madras  anujT : — 

Cavalry,  3  regiments. 
In&ntiy,  82  battalionn. 
Bombay  army : — 

Cavalry,  7  regimentf. 
Infantry,  26  battaliooB. 
Artillery,  2  mountain  batteries. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  in  the  three  presidencies,  21  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners — viz.,  8  Bengal,  8  Madras,  and  6  Bombay.    Also  a  sub- 
marine mining  company  with  headquarters  at  Foona,  and  4  sections,  at 
Karachi,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Rangoon,  respectively. 

The  establishment  of  each  branch  is  as  a  rule  as  under  :— 
Cavalry — 4  squadrons. 

British  officers,  8 ;  natives  of  all  ranks,  625. 
Infantry — 8  companies. 

British  officers,  8 ;   natives  of  all  ranks,  912  in  Bengal  and  882 
in  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Artilleiy — Six  2*6  inch  R.M.L.  guns  (screw  guns). 
British  officers,  4 ;  natives  of  all  ranks,  256. 

*  As  regards  the  mixture  of  classes  in  regiments,  the 
variation  in  race  of  the  units  of  this  large  force  is  so  very- 
great  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  within  our  limits 
to  attempt  to  enter  into  the  subject  more  than  very  briefly. 
Leaving  out  the  totally  different  races  comprising  the 
forces  in  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  referring  to  Bengal 
only,  it  may  be  stated  that  scarcely  a  single  regiment 
of  either  cavalry  or  infantiy  is  composed  of  one  class  of 
men.^  The  most  notable  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Gurkhas,  who  are  a  people  distinct  from  the  natives  of 
India,  and  have  their  own  customs ;  they  are  men  of  small 
stature  from  Nepal,  accustomed  to  the  hills,  and  forming 
unsurpassed  infantry  fighting  material.  Each  Gurkha  regi- 
ment is  composed  of  Gurkhas  only.  Of  these  there  are  five 
regiments,  numbered  from  1  to  5,  of  two  battalions  each,  and 
in  addition  three  independent  battalions  included  in  the 
numbering  of  the  Bengal  infantry.*    The  so-called  Sikh  regi- 

*  Since  the  aboye  was  written  a  general  order  has  been  issued  entirely 
rerising  the  constitution  of  the  Hindustdni  infantry  of  the  Bengal  army,  by 
which  these  regiments,  hitherto  organized  in  class  ccmpanies,  will  now  be 
transformed  into  daas  regiments,  the  reorganization  being  carried  out  by 
the  transfer  of  entire  companies  under  their  own  native  officers.  These 
changes  affect  sixteen  battalions  of  Bengal  infantry. 

s  The  42nd,  43rd,  and  44t)i  Gurkhas. 
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menta  are  as  a  rule  not  composed  of  Sikhs  only — in  most 
cases  onlj  about  half  the  regiment  consists  of  Sikhs. 

The  unit  in  the  infantry  and  cavaky  is  the  company  and 
troop  respectively,  and,  in  the  native  army  at  large,  each 
of  these  is  composed  of  one  class  of  men  only,  though 
there  may  be  many  different  classes  in  the  regiment  as  a 
whole.  As  an  ordinary  instance  of  variety  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  these  units  the  constitution  of  one  cavalry  regiment 
of  the  frontier  force  may  be  mentioned.  Of  the  eight  troops 
forming  the  regiment  the  1st  troop  is  composed  of  Sikhs,  the 
2nd  of  Dogras,  the  3rd  and  4th  of  fi&jpdt  Mahommedans  and 
Hindus,  the  5th  of  Pathins  (Trans-Indus  Mahommedans),  the 
6th  of  Sikhs,  the  7th  of  Punjdbi  Mahommedans,  the  8th  of 
Sikhs.  Each  squadron  therefore  is  composed  of  two  troops 
of  different  classes  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  total 
proportion  of  Hindus  to  Mahommedans  is  fairly  even. 

This  constitution  of  the  native  army  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Soyal  Commission  of  1859 
already  referred  to,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Thmfc  the  naliTe  army  should  be  composed  of  different  nationalitiee  and 
castes,  and,  as  a  general  role,  mixed  promiscuously  through  each  regiment." 

As  indicated  on  p.  446  the  Bengal  army  before  the  mutiny 
had  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Oudh  men,  the  Hindus 
and  Mahommedans  promiscuously  mixed.  After  the  mutiny 
other  nationalities  were  recruited,  and  class  companies  were 
introduced. 

VolurUeers. — ^Much  depends  and  has  more  than  once 
in  the  past  depended  on  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered 
by  these  corps,  raised  from  the  European  and  Eurasian  com- 
munities, which  otherwise  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  local  armies.  The  work 
done  by  rapidly  raised  r^ments  of  volunteers,  especially  of 
oavalry,  in  the  great  Mutiny  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  such 
leaders  as  Havelock  have  had  experience  of  the  fact  that 
without  their  assistance  success  would  have  been  doubtful 
but  up  to  1860,  there  had  been  no  regularly  organized  move- 
ment in  this  direction.     From  that  date  the  work  com- 
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ittfinoed  S&  eain>e«t  ^  A  lifle  oorpg^was  formed  in  SitabalcU 
(Nagpiir  .$txll^iflee$)y  itwok  xcme  ia  the  Fiuvlab, .  asid  in 
Xi6£2  i:he  BdHtrDUgkt  horse  wits  raised  There  are  now,  in 
ad^Uon  tot  actiUery^  (»Yaiscy,  mounted  ri^e  oojps,  and  rifie 
rfi^(uofia^  Jii.othe:tii]»e  ^idsidfttsieBi  three^  naval  corps  at 
Qak»t2to|.  JK^^;  Abd  .Aiden^ta8pective](y.  The  volunteers 
havBizoore.  thaii  mtd,  since  the  Mtitinjr,  b^en  <^ed  on 
&ttj.jaotiye  .^nriee.  •  A:,  mounted  rifle  ooioiMuiy  of  th^ 
Bwgoon  yoliwteers  served  in  Upper  Burma  in  1886,  and 
was  present  at  tbe>bikiDg..o{  Mandalay.  The  pioneer  com- 
pany of  the  lat  CahAitta.  rifle  volunteers  took  part  in  the 
recei^  expedition  tt>.Ma^ur*.  and/  the  Sehar  light  horse  and 
Sibs^r  mounted  rifles  hav6  more  thi^n  once  been  called  out 
for  nuUtary  duty  in  add  of  the  civil  power. 

'  The  onkpUed  irtaraigtibk  o£  yqliiit<ieei«  in  the  irhola  of  I&di»  on  %}»  let 
KoYember,  18^,  ,vaft  27»086,  which  includes  1S98  x^fieriists.  They  conust 
o£— rnayal  ▼oluiite6n,  tiro  .corps  (exclusive  of  Aden),  each  of  one  comptmy; 
cavalry,  or  light  horse,  10  corps,  numbering  28  troops  ;  artillery,  5  corps — 
7l)«iidries^  mouiited  rifle«»  9  ooipe — 11  cDn^niea;  and,  finally,  in£ftntry, 
53  corps,  numbering  290  ,co;aipanie«. 

r  The  emploj/is  Qt  the  state  railwaya,  recruited  in  India, 
are  objiged  hy  the  terms  >^f  their  engagement  to  join  the 

'  .  X0:^li0lu4/e  ,thi0  hendiag  the  Rowing  renpuarka  from  a 
greiutf:  authority  may  he  quoted  as  showing  how  vastly 
importatkt  is  thia  question  >Qf  miUt^uy  training  of  volunteeis. 

"  We  must  always  recollect  tliat  in  India  we  are  surrounded  by  a  popula- 
tion cpmposed  of  ma^y  different  nationalities }  that  we  live  amidst  alien  and 
semi-civiIIzed  multitudes ;  and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  realize,  within  any  space 
of  ilme  which 'OMi  he- praetidally  considered)  the  <H>timistio  dream  of  a  condition 
0^:14^^09  whe^i'^le^ien^s.'of  distivrhanee  are  absent.  It  is  of  infinite;  imr 
tai^ce  that  the  'pax  QntannicV  should  not  be  disturbed  for  a  single  day." 
'\  [And  he  goes  onto  i^owhow  the  mih'tary  forces  should  be  yi^antly 
msmtained-in  readiness  for  the'snppott  of  the  civil  power  in  the- main- 
tenanoo  id  carder,,  si.ia  inJbaQd,so  meeeqnavy  in  the  ;QQmmon  inteirwt.] 

:  :In.:FehwMMy>  1^92,  the. :Govemor  Gteoeral  in  Council 
dtrtetfid'^arodnimittee  of  volunteer  officers  to  assepible  at 
Cyd^jtajtoreoxlsider  and  report  on  various  important  queja- 
tiooHKCODxieoted}  with  volunteering,  aiid  the  first  prc^oaal 
it  had  ixrooDflider  irfas.vifhether  or  not  it  should  he  com- 
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pulsorj  for  all  servants  of  government  to  become  volun- 
teers. The  committee,  though  they  considered  it 
undesirable  at  present  that  the  bearing  of  arms  should 
be  made  a  condition  of  government  service,  suggested  that 
the  government  of  India  should  address  aU  local  govern- 
ments on  the  extreme  importance  of  enlisting  the  active 
interest  and  co-operation  of  all  heads  of  departments  in  the 
encouragement  of  volunteering  among  their  subordinates. 

MUiiary  PoUce.^-^Thin  foroe  owes  it«  ezistenoe  principaUj  to 
the  extensiye  operations  neceasitated  bj  the  subjugation  of  Upper  Bumia, 
and  for  the  pacification  of  that  country.  The  first  force  of  military  police 
for  this  purpose  was  raised  in  March  1886,  and  consisted  of  two  levies  com- 
posed of  Gurkhas,  Punjibis,  and  HindusUnis,  500  of  each,  with  11  native 
oiBcers  and  50  non-oommissioned  officers  in  addition.  Besides  these  two  levies, 
a  military  police  force  of  a  strength  of  about  3,300  was  raised  in  northern  India. 
The  native  commiasioned  and  non-commissioned  officer*  and  a  portion  of  the 
men  were  volunteers  from  the  native  army,  the  remainder  being  enlisted. 
Later  in  the  same  year  some  7,000  additional  police  were  raised,  the  whole 
being  for  service  in  Burma. 

4,600  more  police  were  raised  in  1887,  and  in  the  following  year  three 
further  levies,  as  under,  for  service  in  the  districts  specified,  vis.  ^— 
Shan  state  levy    •  •  600  Pun  jibis. 

Mogaung  levy                 •  •     600  Gurkhas  and  hill  men. 
Chin  levy 400  Punjabis  and  200  Hindust4nis. 

It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  the  military  police  raised  for  service  in  Upper 
Burma  in  these  three  years  amounted  to  over  18,000  men,  but  in  1891  four 
battalions  were  transformed  into  local  corps  of  the  Madras  army,  and  the 
number,  therefore,  of  the  Upper  Bunna  military  police  was  thus  reduced  to 
about  16,000. 

There  are  usuaUy  with  a  military  police  battalion  two  British  officers, 
termed  the  commandant,  and  the  assistant-commandant.  These  are,  in 
every  case,  officers  of  the  Indian  staff  corps  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  of 
the  rank  of  captain  or  lieutenant.  They  remain  on  the  rolls  of  their 
rsspeotive  reghnents,  being  merely  seconded  lor  these  special  commands,  and 
usuaUy  reverting,  after  five  years,  to  their  regiments. 

In  addition  to  the  Upper  Burma  military  poli(;e  battalions  there  are  also 
four  battalions  of  Assam  military  police,  nearly  8,000  men,  and  a  Chittagong 
police  battalion  of  about  450  men. 


'  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  force  of  military  police  is  quite  distinct, 
both  in  organization  and  training,  from  the  ordinary  police  force  employed 
throughout  India.  Ihe  Indian  police  generally  is  a  highly  organized 
force  with  a  senu-military  training,  though  the  officers  are  not  now-a-days 
military  men,  except  only  in  the  case  of  the  head  officers  called  Inspector- 
Generals  who,  with  few  exceptions,  have  hitherto  been  commissioned  officers 
of  the  staff  corps.  The  force,  though  trained  under  its  own  officers,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  general  control  by  the  magistracy  and  the  local  governments,  and 
its  duties  arc  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  detection  of  crime. 
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Armies  of  Native  St(vUts, — ^Without  entering  into  the 
political  aspect  of  this  question,  i.e.,  as  to  the  advisability  or 
otherwise  of  the  retention  in  native  states  of  these  forces,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  their  existence  has  in  every  case  been 
sanctioned  by  treaty  in  the  first  instance,  either  by  the  East 
India  Company,  or  later  by  the  government  of  India.  It 
may  not  be  genemlly  known  that  there  are  over  120  native 
states  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  whose 
rulers  keep  up  this  manifestation  of  sovereignty,  and  this 
number  includes  those  states  only  which  are  burdened  with 
what  are  termed  ''regulars/'  there  being  many  others  in 
addition  which  keep  up  "  irregulars."  Further,  in  every  state 
where  there  are  regulars  a  number  of  irregulars  are  also 
maintained  which  in  some  instances  greatly  exceed  the 
regulars.  The  definition  of  "  irregulars  "  would  be  somewhat 
vague.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  they  are  not  regularly 
drilled,  probably  wear  no  uniform,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
armed  with  anything  more  than  a  sword  or  smooth-bore 
musket.  The  "regulars,"  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  native 
states  are  often  well-dressed,  drilled,  armed,  and  mounted. 
The  whole  of  these  native  states  are  in  relation  with  the 
following  nine  governments  or  agencies,  under  the  Viceroy 
of  India — viz..  Government  of  India,  Bdjputana,  Central  India, 
Bengal,  North-west  Provinces,  Punjab,  Madras,  Bombay  and 
Assam. 

There  are  two  classes  of  troops  maintained  under  treaty 
with  native  states — viz.,  subsidiary  forces,  designed  for 
mutual  defence  against  an  external  enemy  of  the  states  and 
of  the  paramount  power ;  and  contingents  kept  up  to  support 
a  native  ruler  against  the  chance  of  insurrection^  For  the 
support  of  these  forces  certain  territories  have  been  ceded 
to  the  paramount  power. 

In  the  jear  1800,  bja  treatjof  general  defensiye  alliance  with  the  Nisam 
of  Hyderabad,  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  maintain  a  subeidiarj 
force  of  8,000  infantry,  1,000  caTalry,  and  a  proportion  of  artiUeiy,  the 
Company  declaring  that  the  British  gOTemment  would  nerer  permit  any 
power  or  state  whatever  to  commit  with  impunity  any  act  of  aggression 
against  the  rights  or  territories  of  the  Nisam. 
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For  the  pajment  of  this  suhBidiary  force  certain  territorieB  were  assigned 
and  ceded  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  the  Nizam  engaged 
to  furnish  in  war  certain  troops  to  be  added  to  the  subsidiary  force ;  the 
Company  at  the  same  time  made  counter  engagements  to  support  the  Nizam. 

By  the  treaty  of  1858,  concluded  nnder  Lord  Dalbonsie,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  portion  of  the  subsidiaiy  force— tu.,  6  regiments  of  inlantiy  and  one 
of  cavalry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  guns,  should  be  stationed  within  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam.  In  lieu  of  the  force  engaged,  as  above  stated,  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Nizam,  the  Company  agreed  to  keep  up,  as  an  auxiliary 
force,  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  consisting  of  6,000  infantry,  2,000  cavalry, 
and  4  field  batteries,  to  be  available  always  to  support  the  Nizam  througbout 
his  whole  dominions  against  rebellion  or  disturbance.  In  the  event  of  war 
it  was  agreed  that  the  subsidiary  force,  joined  by  the  Hyderabad  contingent, 
should  be  employed  in  any  manner  that  the  British  government  might 
consider  best  calculated  for  opposing  the  enemy,  provided  that  two  battalions 
of  sepoys  should  always  remain  near  the  capital  of  Hyderabad* 

Imperial  Service  Troops.  —  In  1889,  under  Lord 
Dufferin'a  vice-royalty,  was  introduced  the  most  important  \ 
reform  in  the  organization  of  armies  of  native  states  that  has 
yet  been  attempted,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  yet  be  gauged, 
as  the  organization  is  by  no  means  completed.  The  change 
may  be  designated  as  a  new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  India,  or  in  other  words  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  the  feudatory  princes  and  their  armies 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  source  of  danger, 
but  rather  as  a  reserve  of  force.  So  far  it  has  not  transpired 
that  this  deliberate  policy  of  substituting  an  attitude  of 
watchful  confidence  for  one  of  uneasy  mistrust  has  been 
attended  by  any  less  result  than  complete  success. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  the  scheme  was  as  follows : — 

It  was  decided,  instead  of  accepting  the  offers  of  money  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  125  lakhs*  made  by  many  of  the  native  chiefs  for  purposes  of  im- 
perial defence,  to  obtain  their  co-operation  for  these  purposes  by  a  reorgani- 
zation of  a  portion  of  their  armies. 

The  reorganization  was  to  be  effected  by  a  selection  being  made  of  the 
subjects  of  the  states  furnishing  these  corps;  in  time  of  peace  they  would 
remain  under  the  complete  control  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong,  but 
would  be  organized  and  equipped  on  a  uniform  plan  with  a  view  to  their 
being  able  in  time  of  war  to  take  their  places  in  co-operation  with  the  British 
forces,  to  effect  which  they  were  to  be  inspected  and  trained,  but  not  com- 
manded by  British  officers. 

The  rulers  of  native  states  made  certain  definite  offers  to  the  government 

'  A  lakh  is  Bs.  100,000,  or  by  exchange  at,  say  Is.  M.^  £6,260. 


/ 
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of  India,  some  of  whitih  have  boeu  aocepted  in  a  modified  form;  others  are 
Bt'ill  under  consideration.    Two  instances  will  siiiBoe : — 

Tlie  Maharajah  of  Kashmir  offered  to  give  one  million  rupees  and  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  government  all  the  troops  and  maiSriel  of  war  which 
his  state  possesses.  The  government  of  India  aooepted  2  sqoadions  of  oavalij, 
about  860  men }  6  regiments  of  infiftntiy,  about  3,700  men ;  and  2  mc^imta^ 
batteries  (each  of  4  7-pr.  rifled  guu).  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
the  military  liabilities  of  Kashmir  are  different  to  those  of  other  native 
states,  as  it  has  to  safeguard  its  northern  frontier,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  its 
imperial  service  troops.  Those  not  now  employed  on  the  Gilgit  frontier  are 
at  Jammu,  and  in  the  event  of  general  mobilisation  the  destination  of  the 
force  or  balance  of  the  force  not  emph)7ed  on  the  border,  would  be  Jammu. 

Another  instance  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  is  that  of  the  Punjab 
chief,  the  Maharajah  of  Fattiala,  who  offered  to  ^ve  all  the  resporoee  of  his 
state  in  the  shape  of  treasure,  troops,  &c.  The  government  of  India 
accepted  4  squadrons  of  cavalry «  600  men,  and  1  regiment  of  infantry 
=  1,000  men. 

The  government  of  India  had,  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  1891,  accepted 
the  services  of  19  states.  The  offers  of  9  other  important  native  states  were 
then  still  under  consideration,  as  were  those  of  22  lesser  states.  The  total 
strength  which  it  is  expected  that  this  scheme  will  eventually  provide  for 
the  assistance  of  the  British  Indian  army  amounts  to  10,000  cavalry  and 
11>000  infantry. 

Finally  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  no  means  the 
least  important  result  of  the  imperial  service  troops  organ- 
ization is  that  as  the  scheme  develops  so  will  the  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  the  undisciplined  rabble,  which  formerly 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  armies  of  the  native 
states,  undoubtedly  take  place;  for  instance,  when  the 
imperial  service  brigades  of  Kashmir  are  completed,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Kashmir  ai-my,  maintained  principally  for 
ceremonial  purposes  or  prestige,  will  not  exceed  3500,  as 
against  a  figure  of  over  22,000  as  shown  in  the  returns  for 
1888.  A  statement  prepared  in  1890  shows  a  decrease  of  no 
less  than  25,000  men  since  1887,  in  the  military  forces  of  Jfive 
of  the  great  districts  of  India.  This,  however,  includes  the 
reductions  as  above  effected  in  Kashmir. 

To  conclude  this  section  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
two  measures  for  forming  reserves  for  the  native  army,  and 
for  organization  of  the  imperial  service  troops,  have  been  fully 
applied,  there  will  be  an  additional  force  of  native  soldiers 
equivalent  to  about  50,000  to  60,000  men. 
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Cost  of  the  Army. — ^The  cost  of  the  Indian  army  in 
1856,  immediately  before  the  Mutiny,  was  127  J  million  rupees, 
and  in  1887-8  over  204 J  million,  which  includes  loss  on 
exchange  in  Home  charges,  and  there  was  in  addition  a  charge 
of  18i  million  for  military  works  including  special  defences. 

The  net  expenditure  on  the  army  in  1890-91  was : — 

In  India     Rx  14,069,220 

In  England  ...     Ex    5,835,213 

Total     ...  19,904,433 

or  a  little  under  200  million  rupees.^ 

3.  Departments*  arid  how  officered. 

The  following  are  under  the  military  department  of  the 
government  of  India,  which  is  dealt  with  in  sect.  5,  p.  469, 
under  the  heading  of  Administration  of  the  Army  in  India. 

(a)  Ordnance, — This  depftrtment  has  for  its  head  an  artilleiy  officer  of  high 
military  rank  (nsuallj  a  major  general)  who  ia  the  chief  authority  under  the 
gOTemment  of  India  in  the  military  department  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  this  branch  in  the  three  presidencies.  His  official  designation  is  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance  in  India,  l^ext  to  him  comes  the  Deputy  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance  in  India. 

The  three  presidencies,  form  four  circles — vis.,  the  Eastern  Circle, 
Bengal,  Calcntta;  Western  Circle,  Bengal,  Bawal  Findi;  Madras  Circle, 
Madras;  Bombay  Circle,  Foona,  each  under  an  inspector-generaL  After 
these  come  ordnance  officers  of  the  Ist,  2ud,  9rd,  and  4th  dass,  and  the 
ordnance  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which  there  are  altogether  in 
India  9— tIz.,  2  gunpowder  factories,  2  small  arms  ammimition  factories, 
3  gun  carriage  factories,  1  harness  and  saddlery  factory,  1  foundry  and  shell 
factory,  each  under  a  superintendent.  In  ereiy  case  the  appointment  is  held 
by  an  officer  of  the  Koyal  Artillery,  Tarying  in  rank  from  captain  to  colonel. 

{h)  Medical, — This  important  department  is  constituted  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  shared  as  follows : — 

With  the  gOTemment  of  India,  an  officer  of  the  highest  medical  military 

'  Bz  a  tens  of  rupees.  When  the  expression  Rx  is  not  used,  but,  as  in 
Indian  Budget  Estimates,  the  sum  is  expressed  in  rupees  (R),  the  system  of 
notation  is  as  follows : — the  punctuation  abore  1,000  does  not,  as  in  England, 
denote  thousands,  millions,  ko,^  but  a  hundred  thousand  »  one  lakh,  au'i  one 
hundred  lakhs  s  one  orore;  thus  a  sum  of,  say,  fourteen  million^thirtT  thou- 
sand, and  forty -six  rupees,  is  expressed  1,40,30,046 ;  i.e.,  1  crore,  40  lakhs,  30 
thousand,  and  46  rupees.  This  is  because  the  natiTes  count  large  sums  iji 
lakhs  »  100,000,  and  crores  »  10,000,000. 

*  For  Judge  Advocate  Gknend's  and  for  Yeterinaiy  Department  in  India, 
see  chap.  xrii. 
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rank^  is  appointed,  whose  principal  datiflt  are  to  adTise  the  govennnent  of 
India  on  all  questions  of  sanitation,  &c.  He  is  charged  with  the  control  of  the 
medical  system  in  gaols  and  ciril  dispensaries,  in  addition  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  sanitary  medical  officers,  and  of  the  so-called  civil  surgeons  of 
stations  in  India.  These  latter  belong  to  the  Indian  medical  serrioe,  and 
their  services  hare  first  to  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  Medical  Officer, 
H.M.'s  forces  in  India,  under  whose  orders  they  are. 

The  principal  medical  officer,  H.M.'s  forces  in  India,  is  an  entirely 
separate  appointment.  This  officer  (also  of  the  highest  medical  mUitary 
rank)  has  the  supreme  direction  of  the  medical  department  concerned  with 
troops,  both  British  and  native,  in  India.  It  should  be  here  stated  that 
the  British  and  native  medical  services  are  quite  distinct. 

The  introduction  of  the  British  system  of  station  hospitals,  instead  of 
regimental,  has  not  hitherto  been  deemed  practicable  as  far  as  native  troops 
are  concerned,  the  consequence  being  that  officers  of  the  Indian  medical  service 
on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  a  regiment  are  gaietted  as  medical  officers  to  the 
corps,  and  the  regimental  hospital  system  is  maintained  in  each. 

The  principal  medical  officers,  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  are  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  similar  relation  to  the  principal  medical  officer,  H.M.'s  forces  in 
India,  as  the  presidency  commanders-in-chief  are  to  the  commander-in-chief 
in  India. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  medical  officer  with  the  government  of  India 
is  usually  of  the  Indian  medical  service,  while  the  principal  medical  officer, 
H.M.*8  forces  in  India  and  the  two  presidency  principal  medical  officers  are 
of  the  array  medical  staff  (British  service). 

{c)  CommUtariat  and  Transport  DepartmmU,  ^The  title  of  the  head  of 
this  department  is  Commissazy-General  in  Chief.  He  combines  the  two 
important  branches  of  commissariat  and  transport  under  one  control.  Besides 
this  there  is  a  commissary-general  for  transport  only,  but  he  is  directly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  commissary-general  in  chief.  There  are  4  commissary- 
generals— viz.,  two  for  Bengal  (Eastern  and  Western  Circle),  one  for  Madras, 
and  one  for  Bombay.  Under  them  are  assistant  commissary-generals  of  the 
Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes  and  deputy-assistant  commissary-generals  of  the 
Ist  and  2nd  classes  in  each  of  the  three  presidencies  respectively. 

The  appointments  in  every  grade  are  held  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Army. 

Since  the  Afghan  war  the  transport  serfice  has  been  constantly 
worked  up  till  it  has  now  reached  a  condition  of  efficiency  never  before 
attained,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  event  of  mobilization,  transport 
sufficient  for  the  troops  about  to  take  the  field  would  be  almost  immediately 
forthcoming.  The  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  India  are,  even  in  peace  time, 
provided  with  half  transport,  the  pack  animals  being  in  regimental  charge. 

(d)  MUitary  Work*  Department — The  Director-General  of  military 
works  is  the  head  of  this  department.  There  are  two  deputy  directors  of 
milttai7  works  (one  for  works,  one  for  fortifications),  and  the  departmental 
officers  are  classified  as  chief  engineer  let,  2nd,  and  8rd  class;  superin- 
tending   engineers,  3  classes;    executive  engineers,  4  grades;    asfistant 

^  The  Surgeon-General  and  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Qovemment 
of  India. 
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engineers,  2  g^ndes.    These  are  all  officers  of  the  Bojal  Eugineers,  and  are 
distributed  orer  the  three  presidencies. 

The  title  of  the  department  speaks  for  itself,  and  includes  uU  works  of 
the  nature  of  barracks,  hospitals,  and  fortifications  as  distinct  from  the 
Public  Works  Department,  which  undertakes  road-making,  bridging,  canals 
for  irrigation,  kc. 

ifi)  Army  BemouiU  Department. — This  is  under  the  Director  of  Army 
Kemountfl.  There  are  three  8U]>erintendents  of  reserve  depots  and  three 
superintendents  of  breeding  establishments ;  all  are  officers  of  the  Indian 
arm  J.    Besides  these  there  is  a  remount  agent  at  the  Presidencj  (Calcutta). 

The  supply  of  remoonts  for  the  horse  artillery,  field  artillery,  and  British 
caTalry  throughout  India  is  arranged  for  under  the  orders  of  the  director 
of  army  remounts,  the  imported  horses  being  first  sent  to  the  reserve  dep6te, 
where  they  are  classed  and  distributed  to  the  various  branches  of  the  service. 

Officers  of  the  mounted  branches  of  the  British  service  and  of  native 
cavalry  regiments  can  purchase  chargers  at  the  government  remount  depots, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  at  certain  fixed  rates.  The  imported 
horses  referred  to  above  as  being  sent  to  the  reserve  depots  are  for  tho 
greater  part  Australians  (Walers).  The  government  of  India  enters  into 
contract  with  Australian  dealers  for  remounts  at  a  certain  fixed  price  per 
head,  and  they  are  then  imported  to  India.  The  Waler,  therefore,  is  the 
class  of  horse  most  usually  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  all  British 
mounted  troops  in  India.  A  considerable  number  of  Persians,  half  Arabs, 
or  Arabs,  are,  however,  also  imported,  and  in  the  Bombay  presidency  there 
are  certain  batteries  of  field  artillery  entirely  horsed  from  this  source. 

In  the  ranks  of  British  cavalry  regiments  also  may  be  found  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  remounts,  the  offspring  of  country-bred  marcs  by  imported  sires. 
The  breeding  establishments  where  these  sires  are  maintained  are  entirely 
apart  from  the  remount  dep6te.  A  system  has  been  adopted  for  some  years 
now  by  which,  in  very  many  districts  of  India,  government  stallion  estab- 
lishments have  been  instituted,  usually  under  the  control  of  the  local  civil 
district  officer.  In  some  situations  there  may  be  only  two  or  three  sires  to 
an  establishment,  but  in  more  populous  districts  four  or  five  times  that 
number.  The  system  is  that  the  native  farmer  can  bring  his  country -bred 
mares  to  the  government  stallions,  for  which  service  no  fee  is  charge- 
able, the  only  proviso  being  that  any  mare  permitted  to  be  brought 
up  should  have  been  first  branded  by  a  government  inspector  as  likely  to 
throw  a  good  foal.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  theit) 
will  be  considerable  improvement  in  the  general  stamp  of  oountry-breds 
throughout  the  country.  The  class  of  government  stallion  varies  consider- 
ably;  they  consist  of  both  English  and  Waler  thoroughbreds,  Arabs,  Norfolk 
trotters,  ke.  The  progeny  of  these  sires,  however,  does  not  become  the 
property  of  the  government  at  a  rate  that  might  be  fixed,  nor  has  the 
government  any  lien  thereon,  the  owner  of  the  mare  being  always  at 
liberty  to  sell  in  any  market  he  pleases,  or  to  retain  if  it  suits  him.  This 
class  of  horse  is  the  one  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  native  cavalry 
regiments  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab. 

Under   the    heading   which   follows,   of  "Recruiting  for  the   Native 
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Armyi"  the  Bjrstem  of  hone  ownership  in  native  cavaliy  regiments  is 
mentioned.  The  remounts  are  usually  bought  at  horse  fairs,  which  take 
place  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  districts  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  whicli  the  native  farmers  or  dealers  bring  their  produce. 
As  an  extra  inducement  to  the  native  owners  prizes  are  extensively  awarded 
by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  district. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  three  Madras  cavalry  regiments  are  provided 
by  government  with  their  troop  horses,  in  the  same  way  as  British  troops.  In 
the  Bombay  presidency  many  native  cavalry  regiments  are  mounted  on  Arabs 
and  Persians,  the  system  of  purchase  and  ownership,  however,  being  the 
same  as  in  Bengal.    Some  years  ago  an  apparently  useful  and  fine  stamp  of  \ 

horse  was  largely  imported  from  the  Cape,  but  owing  presumably  to  a 
regrettable  cessation  of  supply  the  class  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  India. 

(/)  Miliiary  Accounts  Department. — Under  the  Acoountant-Gkneral 
who  is  ex  officio  Deputy  Secretary  for  Finance  in  the  Military  Department. 
He  has,  as  stafip,  a  deputy  accountant-general  and  an  assistant  accountant* 
general.  There  are  four  controllers  of  military  acooimts  for  the  four  Circles' ; 
military  accountants,  in  four  classes  ;  and  assistant  military  accountants  in 
three  classes.     These  appointments  are  all  held  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Army. 

{g)  JSoclesiiutical  JEstabliehment.^  There  are  four  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments in  India — ^viz.,  for  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Burma  re- 
spectively, entirely  under  the  government  of  India.  The  chief  bishopric  is 
that  of  Calcutta'  and  the  holder  of  this  see  has  the  title  of  Lord  Bishop  and 
Metropolitan  of  India  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  There  are  bishoprics  to 
the  remaining  three  establishments.  The  establishments  comprise  senior 
and  junior  chaplains,  of  whom  there  are  83  in  Bengal,  41  in  Madras,  26 
in  Bombay,  and  10  in  Burma.  There  are  also  chaplains  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Koman  Catholic  troops  receive  religious  ministration  from  the 
various  missionary  establishments. 

4.  Becruititig  for  the  Native  Army, 

Becndting, —  This  was  the  subject  selected  for  the 
prize  essay  of  the  United  Service  Institution  of  India  in 
1891,  as  it  is  not  unnaturally  considered  the  most  vital 
question  aflTecting  our  military  policy  in  that  country.  This 
will  the  more  readily  be  granted  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  an  army  of  say  150,000  men  has  to  be 
recruited  from  a  population  of  287^  millions— spread  over  an 
area  of  IJ  million  square  miles — and  that  the  army  should 
be  composed  of  the  very  best  material  existing  in  the  midst 
of  these  millions,  so  that  the  question  immediately  arises  as 

*  For  these  circles,  see  Ordnance  Department,  p.  463. 
^  The  Bengal  Ecclesiastical   Establishment  includes  the  bishoprics  of 
Lahore  and  Lucknow. 
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to  the  selection  of  the  particular  classes  or  tribes,  which  are 
deemed  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  in  India  no  lack  of  classes  whose  almost  heredi- 
tary profession  it  has  been  to  serve  the  state  as  fighting  men. 
Naukari — service — ^is  a  passion  with  these  large  classes  of 
natives,  particularly  those  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.  To 
go  away  from  home,  to  serve,  and  save  money,  while  retaining 
their  hold  on  the  land  in  their  native  village,  to  which  they 
return  when  their  service  has  earned  them  the  coveted 
pension,  or  the  hour  for  retirement  has  arrived,  is  as  much  an 
ingrained  custom  in  India  as  it  is  in  Europe  among  the  Swiss, 
and  generally  speaking  the  Indian  native  deserves  a  similar 
reputation  for  keeping  good  faith.  The  difficidty  then  in 
recruiting  is  only  as  to  the  choice  to  be  made. 

With  the  object  of  more  effectually  Becuring  the  best  men  of  the  most 
warlike  classes  the  Secretary  of  State  has  quite  recently  sanctioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  recruiting  depots  at  certain  stations,  each  of  which  is  to  form 
the  centre  of  the  recruiting  district  for  the  class  specified.  A  detaU  of  these 
is  given  with  the  object  of  showing  the  classes  or  castes  of  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency (including  the  Punjab)  which  hare  been  selected  as  containing  the 
most  suitable  elements : — 

Pesbawur  for  Fath&ns. 

B4wal  Pindi  for  Punjabi  Mahommedans. 

Amritsar  for  Sikhs. 

Sialk6t  for  Dogras. 

Delhi  for  Jits  and  Hindnst&ni  Mahommedans. 

liucknow  for  Hindustani  Bindus. 

Qorakhpur  for  Gurkhas. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  Lucknow  in  Oude,  and  Gorakh- 
pur  in  the  North -West  provinces  as  the  most  convenient  centre  for  the 
Qurkhas  from  Nepal,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  are  in  the  Punjab,  the 
northern  races  of  India  being  inoontestably  those  among  which  the  best 
fighting  material  is  to  be  found.  The  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies  and 
their  recruit-producing  areas  will  not  be  here  discussed. 

A  specially  selected  officer  is  appointed  to  each  recruiting  centre,  and  his 
duties  are  to  afford  every  encouragement,  assistance,  and  information,  to 
recruits  and  to  make  arrangements  for  their  being  conveyed  free  of  expense 
to  the  regiments  they  may  have  selected.  No  compulsory  drafting  is  per- 
mitted. The  origin  and  status  of  these  vastly  differing  races  has  been 
touclied  on  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  Kach  of  the  classes  named, 
with  the  exception  of  Gurkhas,  are  enlisted  for  service  in  either  cavalry  or 
infantry  as  they  may  choose.  The  Dogra,  however,  is  usually  an  indifferent 
rider,  but  an  excellent  soldier  in  other  respects. 

2  R  2 
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The  fi[reat  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  natiye  cavalry  and  infantry 
regiments  (always  of  the  Bengal  Presidency)  may  here  be  pointed  out. 
Whereas  the  infantry  soldier  on  joining  is  supplied  by  the  state  with  almost 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  uniform  and  equipment  generally,  the  cavalry 
soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  for  everything  he  is  provided  with,  including 
his  horse  and  its  feed  and  keep,  the  single  exception  being  his  carbine  which 
is  suppUed  by  the  state.  A  certain  fixed  sum  is  paid  by  him  into  the  regi- 
mental horse  fund  on  joining,  and  this  fund  is,  in  addition,  maintained  by  a  ) 
monthly  subscription  levied,  according  to  rate  of  pay,  on  every  man  in  the  regi- 
ment from  the  native  officers  downwards.  The  recruit  is  then  provided  with 
a  horse,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  his  own  property,  though  of  course  he  is  1 
held  responsible  that  the  animal  is  kept  in  proper  condition.  When  his 
turn  for  furlough  arrives,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  take  his  horse  to  his 
home  with  him.     For  cavalry  system  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  see  p.  466. 

The  pay  of  an  infiMitry  soldier  is  7  rupees  per  mensem,  and  that  of  a 
cavalry  soldier  31  rupees.  Enlistments  for  the  native  army  are  made  to 
include  service  beyond  sea. 

Discharges  and  Pensions. — Subject  to  certain  restrictions  a  man  may 
claim  his  discharge  after  3  years'  service.  In  case  of  imfitness  he  can  be  dis- 
charged at  any  period  of  his  service,  and  receive  a  gratuity  calculated  on  the 
length  of  his  service  up  to  21  years,  when  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension 
which  he  can  then  claim  irrespective  of  fitness  for  future  service  or  other- 
wise. The  15  years'  service  invalid  pension  (formerly  granted)  is  abolishod 
for  all  soldiers  enlisted  after  30th  November,  1886. 

Reserves, — In  1686  certain  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  service  in  the  native  army  were  introduced,  which,  briefly 
summarized,  amount  to  the  following — viz.,  that  the  native 
infantry  regiments  of  the  three  presidencies  should  be  linked 
together  in  regiments  of  three  battalions  each,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  corps  which  would  be  linked  together  in 
regiments  of  two  battalions  each  (Gurkhas  only),  and  that 
from  a  certain  date  id  that  year  all  enlistments  in  any 
battalion  would  be  made  for  both  or  for  all  three  battalions 
of  the  regiment,  it  being  understood  that  the  transfers  to 
which  men  might  thus  be  liable  would  only  be  enforced  in 
the  event  of  war. 

The  object  of  this  measiire  was  to  ensure  the  making  up  of  the  strength 
of  a  battalion  warned  for  field  service  to  1,000  eDTective  rank  and  file  by 
transfers  of  men  from  the  other  linked  battalions,  the  vacancies  thus 
caused  in  the  other  battalions  being  simultaneously  filled  up  by  further 
recruiting. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  measure  was  introduced  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  reserves  was  also  sanctioned.  This  system  was  only  introduced  as 
a  tentative  measure  in  the  infantry  of  the  Bengal  army  and  the  Punjab 
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frontier  force,  but  was  extended  in  1887  to  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  terms 
were,  briefly,  that  two  classes  ^  reserre  should  be  formed,  namely,  an  active 
reserve  and  a  garrison  reserve.  The  active  reserve  was  to  be  formed  of  men 
who  might  be  transferred  to  the  reserve  after  not  less  than  6,  or  more  than 
12,  years'  service  with  the  colours,  their  numbers  being  limited  per  battalion 
for  Bengal  to  218,  and  for  Madras  and  Bombay  to  160.  The  garrison 
reserve  was  to  be  composed  of  men  who  have  been  pensioned  after  21  years* 
service,  or  who  have  completed  a  total  colour>nd  reserve  service  of  that  period, 
number  unlimited.  The  active  reserve  was  to  be  embodied  for  one  month  each 
year  and  the  garrison  reserve  for  one  month  every  alternate  year.  The  former 
was  to  be  liable  to  serve  beyond  the  limits  of  British  India  as  well  as  within 
those  limits ;  the  latter  not  to  be  liable  (without  consent)  to  serve  beyond 
those  limits.  The  arms  of  the  active  reserve  were  to  be  lept  with  the  battalion 
headquarters,  but  no  arms  were  to  be  issued  for  garrison  reserve,  for  whose 
training  only  the  spare  arms  in  regimental  charge  would  be  utilized — viz., 
arms  of  men  on  furlough,  sick,  &c. 

Tliese  arrangements  have  not  as  yet  produced  much  frait 
The  idea  of  service  on  the  conditions  offered  was  a  novel  one 
for  India^  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  first  essay 
should  not  at  once  have  proved  successful.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  lie  in  superadding  to  what  is  essentially  a  long 
service  system  one  for  the  maintenance  of  reserves.  The 
situation  appears  to  offer  some  analogy  to  that  existing  in 
England  in  1859  and  t867,  but  the  future  solution  of  the 
problem  may  prove  quite  different  from  that  devised  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

6.  AdminiMraiion  of  the  Army  in  India, 

By  the  Governor-General  and  ConnciL — No  better  defini- 
tion under  this  heading  can  be  given  than  the  following, 
quoted  from  the  chapter  in  the  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion of  1879  on  the  military  administration  of  India. 

*'  The  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  and 
militaiy  government  of  India  is  vested  by  certain  Acts  of  William  IV.  in  tho 
governor-general  in  council.  By  a  section  of  the  same  Act,  the  governor^ 
general  in  council  is  invested  with  full  authority  to  superintend  and  control 
the  governments  of  the  minor  presidencies  in  aU  points  relating  to  the  civil 
or  military  administration  of  the  said  presidencies  respectively,  and  the 
said  governments  are  bound  to  obey  such  orders  and  instructions  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  The  governor-general  in  cSuncil,  therefore,  is  the  supreme 
head  of  the  army." 

Under  the  head  of  "  departments  "  the  various  independent 
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departments  and  offices  of  the  government  of  India  at  Simla 
and  Calcutta  have  been  shown,  and  \hese,  together  with  the 
anny  headquarters  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  the  similar 
departments  of  the  governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and 
of  the  army  headquarters  of  those  presidencies,  carry  on  the 
military  administration  of  India. 

So  far  as  the  issue  of  the  orders  of  the  govemor-genenil  in  council  is 
concerned,  the  business  of  the  armj  in  India  is  conducted  through  the  agency 
of  tlie  secretary  of  the  mUitarj  department.  The  head  of  this  department  is 
the  military  member  of  council,  who  is  the  adriser  of  the  viceroy  in  the 
military  department,  and  is  responsible  to  him  for  if s  efficient  working.  The 
secretary  takes  his  orders  from  the  military  member  of  council.  The  mili- 
tary department  of  the  gOTcmment  of  India  corresponds  with  the  adjutant- 
general  and  quartermaster-general,  and  conveys  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  commander-in-chief  through  those  officers.  It  also  oorresponds 
with  the  Madras  and  Bombay  governments^  in  regard  to  their  armies,  with 
the  "  resident "  at  Hyderabad  for  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  with  local  corps 
under  the  government  of  India  through  the  foreign  department,'  and  with  the 
home  department  on  ciril  or  ecclesiastical  matters  relating  to  the  army. 
This  office  also  comprises  the  consulting  naval  officer  to  government. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  supreme  power  of  government 
must  be  responsible  for  the  military  administration,  and  the 
commander  of  the  forces  be  responsible  to  that  power  for  the 
executive  command  of  the  army.  The  military  department 
of  the  government  of  India  is  the  ministerial  agency  through  < 
which  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is 
administered.  The  department  is  in  charge  of  a  member  of 
the  government  (the  military  member  of  council)  whose 
functions  are  ministerial,  and  to  whom  the  Governor-General 
delegates  powers  to  deal  with,  or  submit  to  him,  the  military 
business  which  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

By  the   Oommander'in'CIiief  in  Indm  and  Staff. — The 
Commander-in-Chief     in     India    is    the     chief    executive 

'  This  passage,  together  with  others  in  this  chapter  descriptive  of  the 
or^niiation  in  three  armies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombav,  has  been  left  as 
written.  It  is  known  that  a  reorganization  is  about  to  be  effected,  under 
which  this  division  by  presidpnt^ies  will  disappear ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  army,  as  it  has  existed  during  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
will  be  useful,  if  not  necessarv,  for  many  years  to  come. 

'  Indian  government  foreign  office,  &c.,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  imperial  offices  under  these  titles. 
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officer  of  the  army,  and  works  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  Though  not 
obligatory  by  law,  the  commander-in-chief  in  India  has 
hitherto  been  appointed  a  member  of  council.  The  Special 
Commission  on  Army  Organization,  1879,  proposed  to  abolish 
this  custom,  but  their  recommendations  in  this  respect  were 
not  carried  out. 

There  being  no  so-called  war  office  in  India  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  how  the  staff  and  departments  of  army  head- 
quarters under  the  commander-in-chief  are  subdivided. 

The  office  of  the  commander-in-chief  is  under  the  milit-arjr  secretary. 
OuitBide  it,  but  under  the  commander-in-chief,  is  the  department  of  the 
adjutant-general  which  inolndes  the  inspector-genenJa  of  caraliy.  and  of 
artiUery,  the  assistant  adjutant-general  for  musketry,  and  the  inspector  of 
gymnasia.  The  quarterma8ter-gcneral*B  department  includes  the  assistant 
quartermaster-general  (head  of  the  intelligence  branch)  a  deputy-assistant 
quartermaster-general  for  mobilixation,  and  the  inspector  of  army  signaUing. 
The  other  departments  are  the  medical  (sec  page  464,  qud  the  troops),  judge 
advocate  general's,  veterinary,  and  military  educatiou  departments. 

The  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  who,  by  the  terms  of  appoint- 
ment, has  alto  the  special  command  of  the  Bengal  army. 

HelcUions  of  OovemmerU  of  India  to  Secretary  of  State. — 
Consequent  on  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India  from 
the  Company  to  the  Crown  in  1858,  the  court  of  directors 
and  board  of  control  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  supervision  of 
Indian  affairs  was  vested  in  a  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
Council.  This  council  consists  at  present  of  a  vice-president 
and  twelve  members,  selected  for  their  special  qualiiications 
and  experience  either  as  former  commanders-in-chief  of  India 
or  of  presidencies,  lieutenant-governors  of  provinces,  chief 
justices  of  presidencies,  &a  The  Governor-General  of  India 
in  Council  submits  measures  of  imperial  interest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  council,  for  final  decision. 

6.  System  of  Preparation  for  War,    Defences.    Arms. 

The  Iteport  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Army  Organiza- 
tion, 1879,  is  the  most  important  and  carefully  worked  out 
production  since  the  Koyal  Commisaion,1858,  which  introduced 
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the  new  system  after  the  Mutiny.  Effect  will  be  given  to 
many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  special  commission  in 
the  reorganization  now  contemplated,  reference  to  which  has 
already  been  made. 

As  regards  mobilization  a  scheme  based  on  the  English 
plan  of  detailing  troops  according  to  the  stations  they  occupy 
has  been  instituted 

With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  India  for 
service  it  is  only  necessary  to  alltide  to  the  frequent  opportu- 
nities afforded  for  practising  itself  in  the  art  of  war  in  peace 
time  at  the  many  camps  of  exercise  and  manoeuvres  which 
take  place  each  cold  weather.  The  country  in  India,  owing 
to  the  vast  extent  of  ground  over  which  manoeuvring  can 
take  place,  is  in  general  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the 
movement  of  large  b<fdies  of  troops  than  would  usually  be  the 
case  in  European  countries,  and  the  amount  of  annual  ex- 
penditure on  these  camps  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  belief 
in  their  efficiency.  The  brigading  of  British  and  native 
infantry  battalions  under  one  command,  the  splendid  show  of 
cavalry  at  their  special  camps,  and  the  special  artillery  camps 
of  exercise  recently  instituted  all  tend  to  increased  ex- 
perience in  each  branch.  At  no  time  in*  the  history  of 
India,  it  may  be  said,  has  anything  approaching  the  present 
condition  of  efficiency  of  all  arms  in  time  of  peace  been 
attained 

During  the  past  few  years  immense  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  defences  of  India,  both  frontier,  coast,  and  in* 
ternaL  The  policy  of  defence  has  been  actively  pursued 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Dufferin,  and  carried  on  by  his 
successor,  and  that  which  has  been  accomplished  is  remark- 
able, and  should  be  a  source  of  congratulation,  considering 
the  briof  space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  project  of 
erecting  works  of  defence  for  the  protection  of  the  empire 
was  first  seriously  undertaken. 

The  question  of  military  railways  has  not  been  entered 
into  here,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  communica- 
tions of  India  have  been  improved  equally  with  the  defences. 
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At  the  present  moment  a  sufficient  number  of  rifles  of 
the  improved  Lee-Metford  pattern  have  been  received  in 
India  to  enable  the  entire  British  infantry  in  that  country  to 
be  re-armed,  and  the  volunteers  will  shortly  also  be  in  pos- 
session of  this  valuable  weapon.  This  will  enable  all  native 
troops  to  be  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry.  The  small 
arm  ammunition  factories  have  already  been  fitted  up  with 
all  necessary  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
anmiunition. 

7.  Supply  of  Officers} 

Before  the  reorganization  of  the  native  army,  which  took 
place  after  the  Indian  Mutiny,  there  existed  two  kinds  of 
regiments,  the  "  regular  "  and  "  irregular. "  The  "  irregular  " 
were  conmianded  by  three  selected  officers ;  the  "  regular  ** 
were  supposed  to  be  officered  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
obtaining  in  British  regiments,  that  is,  with  European 
company  officers,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  officers  for  civil  employ, 
the  establishment  in  officers  of  any  one  regiment  was  most 
defective,  and  the  whole  system  imworkable. 

After  the  Mutiny,  the  irregular  system,  with  some  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  British  officers,  was  adopted  throughout  the 
army  in  Bengal;  and,  later,  in  Madras  and  Bombay  also. 
On  this  change  being  made  all  the  officers  who  were  willing 
to  leave  their  old  cadres  were  placed  on  the  list  of  a  staff 
corps,  established  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Hotham's 
Committee.  The  scheme  of  this  corps  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  seniority  list  of  all  officers,  with  a  view  to  their  pro- 
motion after  a  defined  number  of  years'  service  in  each  rank. 

There  is  now  a  fixed  number  of  officers  for  cavalry  and 
infantry  regiments,  and  in  the  event  of  an  officer  being  with- 
drawn for  civil  employ,  or  even  seconded  in  his  regiment  for 
staff  employ,  the  vacancy  is  at  once  filled.  In  this  way  the 
defect  attending    the    old  "regular"    system    has    been 

'  See  chap,  xriii. 
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eradicated  By  the  latest  oi^ganucation  the  establishment 
of  European  officers  of  r^:iments  of  native  cavalry  and 
infantry  is  as  under : — 

1  commandsnt  (usiullj  lieutenant-colonel). 

4  squadron  oommanden  (oraaUjr  majon  and  captains). 

4  squadron  officers   (usnallj  lieutenants,  one  of  whom  is 

adjutant). 
^1  medical  officer. 

1  commandant, 

2  wing  commanders. 
6  wing  officers  (one  of  whom  is  adjutant  and  one  quarter- 

mastei^. 
1  medical  officer. 

The  greflt  principle,  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to 
preserve  and  apply  to  the  whole  native  army,  is  that  none 
but  selected  and  approved  British  officers  should  be  appointed 
to  serve  with  it,  and  these  in  such  numbers  only  as  should 
insure  that  each  British  officer  with  a  native  regiment  should 
occupy  a  position  of  importance  and  some  dignity.  Through 
this  system  the  position  and  influence  of  the  British  officer  is 
maintained  while  scope  is  left  for  the  aspirations  of  the  native 
officer.  In  the  language  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield  (Lord  Sandhurst) 
each  appointment  to  a  native  regiment  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  staff  appointment,  i.e.,  one  made  by  special 
selection.  It  is  difficult  on  a  campaign,  when  losses  among 
officers  are  heavy,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  officers ;  never- 
theless, the  importance  of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the 
position  of  the  officer  during  the  long  years  of  peace  is  great, 
and  the  principle  above  stated  should  always  be  kept  in  view. 

The  Staff  Corps  is  composed  of : — 1st,  officers  employed 
exclusively  in  soldiering  with  their  regiments ;  2nd,  officers 
in  civil  employ  (to  be  dealt  with  later). 

For  employment  on  the  actual  staff  of  the  army  in  India^ 
officers  of  the  British  service  are  equally  eligible  with  officers 
of  the  staff  corps. 

When  the  staff  corps  system  was  originally  introduced  in 
1861,  it  provided  a  separate  list  for  each  presidency,  and 
officers  were  classed  as  belonging  to  either  the  Bengal, 
Madras^  or  Bombay  staff  corps.      After  thirty  years  this  has 
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been  abolished,  and  by  a  royal  warrant  issued  in  Jannary, 
1891,  the  three  staff  corps  were  amalgamated  under  the 
general  designation  of  Indian  Staff  Corps.  All  officers  are 
now  eligible  for  staff  employ  or  commands  in  any  of  the 
three  presidencies,  provided  the  government  of  the  presi- 
dency concurs  in  the  transfer.  An  officer,  however,  would 
usually  remain  throughout  his  service  with  the  army  of  the 
presidency  to  which  he  was  originally  posted* 

Up  to  this  time  also^  the  method  of  original  appointment 
to  the  staff  corps  had  been  through  the  British  service,  i.e., 
an  officer  of  either  British  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery  was 
eligible  for  the  staff  corps  up  to  certain  limits  of  age,  and 
on  his  application  was  appointed  as  a  probationer  to  a 
cav?ilry  or  infantry  regiment  of  the  native  army.  After 
passing  an  examination  in  languages,  as  also  the  staff  corps 
professional  examination,  he  was  permanently  admitted 
to  the  staff  corps  and  his  name  removed  from  the  British 
list.  Originally,  only  officers  serving  with  British  corps 
in  India  were  eligible  for  the  staff  corps,  but  eventually 
the  privilege  was  extended  to  a  limited  number  of  officers 
who  might  be  serving  out  of  India.  The  existing  rules  for 
admission  are  shown  in  Chap.  XVIII. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  staff  corps  consists  of  two 
elements — the  military  and  the  civil. 

Each  of  these  classes  can  be  considerably  subdivided — 
the  first  comprising  all  strictly  military  appointments,  such 
as  regimental  officers,  officers  employed  in  the  military 
departments  of  the  government  of  India — ^viz.,  accounts,  com- 
missariat, transport  and  army  remount ;  officers  employed 
on  the  personal  staff,  or  on  the  staff  of  the  army,  including 
the  district  or  station  staff,  military  education,  army  clothing, 
&e. ;  and  the  second,  or  civil  class,  comprising  what  are 
termed  military  civilians,  such  as  commissioners,  deputy  and 
assistant  commissioners,  &c.,  who  fulfil  duties  corresponding 
to  those  performed  by  officers  of  the  Indian  or  uncovenanted 
civil  service,  as  judges  and  magistrates  (usually  in  the 
Punjab,  Burma^  and  Assam  only),  and  the  political  and 
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diplomatic  appointments,  such  as  resident  or  assistant  resi- 
dent at  a  native  court,  and  in  the  police  department.  All  these 
are  practically  civilians,  who  never  revert  to  military  duty, 
though  retaining  their  military  rank,  which  is  accorded  to 
them  in  the  same  way  as  to  all  other  officers  of  the  staff 
corps,  i.e,,  by  promotion  to  captain  after  11  years'  service, 
major  after  20,  and  lieutenant-colonel  after  26.  They  receive 
civil  rates  of  pay,  come  home  on  furlough  under  civil  rules, 
and  only  on  retirement  become  once  more  on  a  par  with 
their  confreres  of  the  staff  corps  by  receiving  the  same 
pension. 

8.  27i^  Indian  Military  Establishment  as  a  Force  for  War^ 
outside  India  as  well  as  for  India  itself 

Kot  only  British  regiments  from  India,  but  also  native 
troops  have  frequently  been  used  for  military  operations 
in  neighbouring  countries :  they  have  then  come  under  the 
orders  of  the  home  government. 

Thus,  in  1801  an  armj  from  India  co-operated  in  the  expedition  to  £g7pt» 
and  in  1810  and  1811  in  the  expeditionB  to  Mauritius,  and  to  Jara. 

In  1842  India  furnished  the  China  expeditionary  force,  consisting  of 
4  regiments  of  European  and  6  regiments  of  native  infantry,  with  artiUery, 
engineers,  and  all  the  staff  of  the  army. 

In  1856-7  the  Persian  expedition,  and  in  1860  the  force  sent  to  China, 
acting  conjointly  with  the  French  army,  were  largely  Indian  ;  and  there  hare 
heen  other  instances,  notably  the  Abyssinianjsxpedition  in  1867;  Perak  in  1872 ; 
the  despatch  of  Indian  regiments  to  Malta  in  1878  ;  and  to  Egypt  in  1882,  to 
the  extent  of  a  cavalry  brigade  of  three  native  cavalry  regiments,  1  field 
battery,  1  mountain  battery,  2  companies  of  Madras  sappers,  1  infantry 
brigade  of  1  British  and  3  native  battalions,  and  1  reserve  brigade  of 

1  British  and  2  native  battalions. 

In  1885  there  were  sent  to  Suakin  from  India  1  native  cavalry  regiment, 

2  companies  of  Madras  sappers,  and  3  battalions  of  native  infantry ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  to  Egypt,  a  fully  organized  transport  corps  of  2,000  camels  in 
4  divisions  of  600  each. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  to  Egjrpt  in  1882,  the 
Indian  Contingent,  in  presence  of  a  large  circle  of  observers 
of  diflferenfc  nations,  came  prominently  under  notice,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Indian  army  is  held  was  augmented. 

^  See  chap,  zviii. 
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Colonial  Military  Forces.^ 

Any  description  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire  would 
bo  incomplete  without  a  notice,  though  it  must  be  a 
brief  one,  of  the  colonial  forces,  more  especially  as  the 
patriotic  efforts  made  by  the  majority  of  the  colonies  in  the 
direction  of  organizing  their  local  forces  and  defences  are 
j)erhaps  not  sufficiently  understood  either  at  home  or  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  colonies  have  made  a  steady 
advance  in  wealth,  trade,  population,  and  good  government, 
and  the  greater  of  them — the  self-governing  countries  which 
for  want  of  a  better  accepted  name  we  continue  to  call 
Colonies— are  rapidly  assuming  the  position  of  Great  States 
of  the  Empire.  Far,  however,  from  showing  any  weakening 
of  attachment  to  the  parent  country,  their  aspirations  are 
still  to  remain  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire,  recognizing 
its  interests  as  common  interests  and  accepting  their  share  of 
its  responsibilities  and  dangers.  With  loyalty  they  have 
acknowledged  that  imperial  defence  entails  mutual  obliga- 
tions and  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  colonies  have  a  teal 
and  genuine  self-interest  in  the  shield  that  the  imperial  flag 
throws  over  them,  on  the  other  hand  they  shotdd  where 
possible  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  distribution  of  the  burden 
from  which  both  they  and  the  empire  derive  benefit. 

As  the  true  principle  of  imperial  defence — viz.,  that  the  sole 
condition  of  the  existence  of  our  extensive  colonial  empire 
is  our  superiority  at  sea,  began  to  re-assert  itself  in  late  years, 
it  was  seen  that  the  military  resources  of  England  would 
be  severely  taxed  in  supplying  the  garrisons  of  the  strategic 
ports,  and  coaling  stations  vitally  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  our  navy  and  the  safety  of  our  merchant  vessels, 

'  Map  No.  2  seires  to  illustrate  this  chapter.     See  note  p.  492*. 
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and  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger  colonies  the  responsibility, 
for  their  land  defence  against  insult  and  injury  must  mainly 
rest  with  the  colonies  themselves.  The  House  of  Commons 
accordingly  resolved,  in  1862,  "  that  colonies  exercising  the 
right  of  self-government  ought  to  undertake  the  main  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  their  internal  order  and  security 
and  ought  to  assist  in  their  own  external  defence."  These 
colonies  accepted  this  principle,  and  a  large  number  of  im- 
perial troops  were  thus  set  free  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada. 

Since  then  the  colonies  have  done  much  to  organize  and 
develop  their,  local  forces  and  provide  defences  for  their 
coasts.^  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  principal  ports 
have  been  placed  in  such  a  position  of  defence  with  works 
aod  armaments  of  the  latest  modern  type,  as  to  afford 
secure  bases  from  which  the  powerful  squadron  now  main- 
tained in  Australian  waters,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
colonial  and  home  goverumenls,  can  operate  in  case  of 
need.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the  home  government 
in  allowing  the  services  of  qualified  ofi&cers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  to  the  interest  and  energy  displayed  by 
the  colonial  governments,  and  to  the  generous  disposition  they 
have  always  shown  to  profit  by  well-directed  advice,  these 
forces  are  now  in  most  cases  so  efficient  as  to  have  become 
capable  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  Australia  not  only  of 
defending  their  own  shores,  but  of  volunteering  to  supply 
valuable  contingents  of  troops  to  aid  the  mother  country 
when  hard  pressed.  The  patriotic  action  of  Canada  and 
Australia  in  offering  contingents  during  the  apprehension 
\l    of  war  in  1878,  and  the  actual  despatch  by  Australia  in  1885 

y^  At  Esquimalt,  Thursday  Island,  King  George's  Sound,  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Colombo,  Mauritius,  and  Cape  Town,  the  modern  armaments 
were  giren  bj  the  Imperial  government,  while  the  cost  of  the  worlcs  (with 
a  slight  exception  in  the  case  of  Cape  Town)  was  whollj  borne  bj  the 
Colonial  goTcmments  concerned.  In  all  other  cases,  excepting  of  course 
the  '*  fortresses "  and  the  purely  naral  strategical  ports  of  Trincomali, 
Simon's  Town,  Sierra  Leone,  St.  Helena,  Fort  Boyal  (Jamaica),  and  Port 
Castries  (St.  Lucia),  where  the  entire  cost  of  the  defences  was  naturally  an 
Imperial  charge,  the  modem  armaments  as  well  as  the  works  were  liberally 
proyided  by  the  several  Colonial  goyemments. 
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of  a  well-equipped  contingent  to  Suakin,  made  a  deep  impres-    / 
sion  on  the  public  mind  and  was  practical  proof  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  their  military  organization. 

The  primary  and  essential  principle  on  which  the  system 
of  imperial  defence  is  based  is  our  naval  supremacy  at  sea, 
and  on  this  postulate  broad  principles  have  been  formulated 
by  the  home  government  for  the  guidance  of  colonies  in  fixing 
the  standard  of  their  defensive  measures. 

It  has  thus  been  laid  down  that  while  the  imperial  fort- 
resses as  well  as  the  principal  coaling  stations  may  become  the 
object  of  serious  attack,  the  case  is  wholly  diflferent  as  regards 
the  majority  of  the  colonies.  In  their  case  no  great  military 
object,  exerting  an  influence  on  the  course  of  a  war,  would  be 
obtained  by  their  capture  whilst  the  navy  was  in  command 
of  the  sea;  any  attempt  at  occupation  or  territoiial  aggression 
must  be  made  by  a  squadron  accompanied  by  transports 
carrying  a  land  force  with  all  its  necessary  equipment  and 
starting  from  a  European  port ;  an  expedition  of  this  class 
could  hardly  be  prepared  without  exciting  notice,  and  it 
would  be  the  special  object  of  the  navy  to  frustrate  such 
attempts.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  any  serious  attempt 
at  occupation  could  be  successfully  carried  out  by  any  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  naval  superiority  could  not  entirely  prevent 
the  action  of  fast  cruisers  of  considerable  coal  endurance. 
Such  vessels  might  be  able  for  some  months  to  keep  the  seas 
and  might  make  brief  raids  on  unprotected  ports  to  obtain 
requisitions  of  coal,  money,  or  supplies.  Ships  of  war  of  this 
class,  however,  carry  comparatively  little  ammunition  and 
would  hesitate  about  expending  ammunition  on  bombard- 
ment at  a  distance  from  their  base  of  supplies,  as  there  would 
be  the  possibility  of  their  being  obliged  to  fight  one  of  H.M. 
ships  while  in  a  state  of  partial  disablement,  or  short  of  am- 
munition. Again  the  available  landing  party  even  of  a 
squadron  in  modern  days  is  weak,  and  to  attack  with  such  a 
landing  party  would  in  most  cases  be  merely  to  court  disaster. 
It  is  against  such  raiding  attacks  by  a  few  cruisers,  at  most, 
that  defensive  precautions  should  be  adopted,  and  these  need 
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entail  no  very  heavy  burdens.  As  regards  the  local  forces  to 
be  maintained,  what  is  required  is  a  suflRcient  garrison  to 
man  the  coast  defences,  maintain  internal  order,  and  meet 
the  minor  land  attacks  that  alone  seem  probable.  Insult 
and  loss  would  be  thus  effectually  prevented.  The  conditions 
of  enrolment  of  these  forces  should  be  the  subject  of  ordinances 
passed  by  the  local  legislatures,  and  be  those  most  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  colony. 

This  standard  of  defence  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
colonies  who  had  been  suffering  from  a  plethom  of  conflicting 
advice.  They  at  last  had  a  definite  scale  to  work  to  and  at 
once  put  it  in  practice. 

The  colonies  officially  form  three  classes  : — (a)  The  sd/- 
governing  colonies,  possessing  responsible  government,  the 
home  government  having  no  control  over  any  office  except 
the  governor ;  (J)  Those  possessing  representative  institutions 
but  not  responsible  government,  the  home  government  re- 
taining control  of  public  officers ;  (c)  Crorvn  colonies  where  the 
Crown  has  entire  control  of  legislation,  and  where  the  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  officers  imder  the  direct  control  of 
the  Crown. 

There  are  ten  self-governing  colonies — viz.,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, the  five  Australian  colonies,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  Cape'.  The  three  colonies,  Bermuda,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  with  the  naval  port  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  are 
generally  known  as  the  "  four  fortresses." 

Since  1870  the  imperial  troops  have  been  gradually  with- 
drawn from  all  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  and  of 
Cape  Town,  the  local  defence  of  these  colonies  rests  entirely 
on  their  own  local  forces.  Of  the  other  colonies,*  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Bermuda,  Cyprus,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone,  St. 
Helena,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  and 
St.  Lucia  alone'  still  possess  imperial  garrisons,  which  in  some 

^  Disregarding  India  and  its  dependencies  which  are  dealt  with 
separatelT,  see  chap.  xxri. 

s  Barbados  stiU  retains  some  detachments  pending  the  constraction  of 
barracks  at  St.  Lucia. 
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cases  are  supplemented  by  local  forces.  The  effective  total 
strength  of  the  various  local  forces  of  all  the  colonies  includ- 
ing permanent  local  troops,  militia,  volunteers,  and  armed 
police,  was  for  the  year  1891-92  about  91,000  men,  the 
Canadian  militia  alone  furnishing  a  force  of  32,000  men. 

The  constitution  of  the  colonial  military  forces  is  briefly 
as  follows. 

Canada. 

The  Dominion  comprises  all  British  possessions  in  Nortli 
America,  except  Newfoundland. 

Tlie  local  forces  are  administered  by  a  Minister  of  Militia 
and  Defence  with  a  small  permanent  department,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  civil  government.  The  forces  are  under  the 
command  of  a  colonel  or  superior  officer  on  the  active  list  of 
the  im,perialj^ervice,  appointed  for  five  years,  with  the  rank  '\ 
of  major-general,^  who  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  head- 
quarters staff. 

The  Canadian  Militia  Act  (49  Vict.,  o.  41,  sect  79,  sub-sect 
3)  ^makes  provision  for  the  command  in  war,  "  Whenever  the  ^^ 
militia  or  any  part  thereof  is  called  out  for  actual  service  by 
reason  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection.  Her  Majesty  may 
place  them  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander  of  Her 
regular  forces  in  Canada."^ 

The  eountrj  is  diyided  into  11  militoiy  districtB,  to  each  of  whioh  there 
is  Msigned  %  dlstriot  staff  of  |»ennMieiidy  paid  ofBoers,  consisting  of  « 
deputy  adjutant-ganenl,  who  commands  the  militia  within,  the  district, 
and,  in  neaiij  all  oases,  a  brigade-major  and  a  store  officer. 

The  forces  are  diyided  into  (i)  permanent  corps,  (ii)  militia,  active  and 
reserre. 

The  j^ermaiiMJ  eor^  are  authorized  to  consist  of — 

2  troops  caTalrj.  )C 

8  batteries  artillery  (1  garrison,  2  part  field  part  garrison). 
4  companies  infantiy. 
the  total  strength  not  to  exceed  1,000  men. 

These  corps  are  enlisted  for  8  years*  continuous  paid  serrice,  are  officered 
from  the  military  coUege,  Kingston,  and  are  trained  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  imperial  regular  forces  in  every  respect  They  eerve  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
regular  force,  eapable  of  furnishing  competent  non-commissioned  officers  in 

t  MiUtia  Act,  1886,  sect.  87. 

'  See  Army  List.  The  Lieutenant-General  Commanding ;  Headquarters, 
Halifax. 
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caae  neoesutj should  arise  for  its  expansion,  and  form  9  schools  of  instmotkni, 
located  in  cUfferent  provinces,  through  which  militia  officers  hare  to  past 
for  appointment  or  promotion. 

The  aetvae  mUiMa  obtains  men  hj  Toluntary  enlistment  for  8  jeers,  bnt 
as,  bj  the  Aot  of  1886,  oTeiy  male  Canadian  between  the  agea  of  18  and 
60  is  liable  to  senrioe,  men  can  be  enrolled  by  ballot  if  the  proper  quota  is 
not  furnished  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  number  of  men  to  be  drilled 
annually  is  limited  to  46,000,  and  the  period  of  training  raries  from  8  to  16 
days.  They  receiye  pay  for  the  period  of  annual  drill  and  when  otharwisa 
called  out. 

Of  the  active  militia  the  cavalry  consists  of  7  regiments,  2  squadrons^  and 
4  independent  troops,  or  46  troope  in  all :  the  artillery  of  18  field  batteries, 
42  garrison  batteries,  and  i  mountain  battery  :  the  infantry  of  05  battalions 
of  639  companies  (each  of  about  42  non-commissioned  officers  and  men),  3 
independent  companies,  and  3  companies  of  mounted  infantry.  There  are  8 
oompanies  of  engineers.  The  infantry  ace  armed  with  Snider  rifies.  Hie 
established  strength  of  the  Canadian  loroee  on  Slat  December^  1808,  was 
37,990  of  all  ranks  ;  the  actual  strength  was  31,810. 

The  militia  reserve  consists  of  all  men  (with  a  few  exemptions)  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60,  whether  trained  or  not,  who  are  not  serving  at  the 
moment  in  the  active  miUtia.  The  strength  of  those  who  have  at  one  timo 
served  with  the  colours  is  about  200,000. 

There  is  a  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  from  which,  since  1876, 77 
cadets  have  been  gazetted  to  the  imperial  service. 

There  is  an  ammunition  factory  for  S JL  ammunition,  and  prejeetiles  lor 
9  pr.  and  64  pr.  guns,  at  Quebec ;  and  a  gunpowder  factory  at  Hamilton^ 
which  produces  powders  to  the  standard  of  Widtham  Abbey. 

Newfoundland  has  no  local  forces  except  a  few  armed 
constabulary,  about  130  of  all  ranks.  There  have  been 
suggestions  at  various  times  for  raising  a  volunteer  force, 
mainly  for  the  defence  of  St.  John's,  but  afi  yet  nothing  has 
been  done. 

The  Australian  colonies,  including  Tasmania,  hare  all 
passed  Defence  Acts  to  regulate  their  military  service.  The 
volunteer  system  has  in  the  main  been  abandoned  and  been 
replaced  by  the  "  partially  paid  system."  Their  forces  are 
organized  somewhat  the  same  as  in  Canada, — viz.,  a  small 
nucleus  of  permanent  troops,  mainly  artillery,  cc^ble  of  ex*- 
pansion ;  a  militia  or  partially  paid  force,  with  in  some  cases 
a  militia  reserve ;  and  a  small  volunteer  force.  The  military 
commandant,  in  most  cases,  belongs  to  the  imperial  service, 
as  do  most  of  the  headquarters  staff;  it  is  an  establiahed 
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rule  that  these  officers  shall  be  fairly  young  men  and  the 
term  of  their  appointment  be  limited  to  five  years  as  guarantee 
for  the  whole  staff  being  in  touch  with  the  prc^ess  of  mili- 
tary science.  The  forces  are  chiefly  concentrated  about  the 
large  seaports. 

Victoria. — ^The  Victorian  forces  are  administered  by  a 
minister  of  defence,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Victorian 
cabinet.  They  are.  commanded  by  a  military  commandant^ 
assisted  by  a  headquarters  staff  consisting  of  an  officer  com- 
manding artillery,  an  officer  commanding  engineers,  a  gar- 
rison instructor,  all  belonging  to  the  imperial  service,  and  an 
assistant  adjutant-general 

The  forces  are  enrolled  under  the  Defenee  and  Discipline  7^^ 
Act  of  1890.     The  discipline  is  as  far  as  possible  assimi- 
lated to  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  the  customs  of  the  im- 
perial military  service,  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  good 
feeling  being  inculcated  in  all  ranks. 

The  foroes  are  (i)  permanent,  (ii)  militia,  (iii)  Tolunteers,  (iv)  militia 


The  permanent  force  consiste  of  headquarters  staff,  and  permanent  staff 
of  the  militia  and  Tolunteer  regiments,  the  Victoria  permanent  artLUerj,  and 
the  permanent  section  of  Viotorian  engineers.  ) 

Men  are  enroUed  for  fire  jears  with  option  of  extending  for  a  second  period 
of  fire  jears.  The  age  for  recruits  is  19  to  35  jears,  with  special  clauses  for 
men  who  hare  been  discharged  not  more  than  12  months  from  the  imperial 
serrioe* 

The  militia^  or  partiallj  paid  force,  are  engaged  for  5  years,  of  which  8 
shall  be  in  the  militia,  and  2  in  the  militia  reserve,  though,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  commandant  the  last  2  years  may  also  be  in  the  militia,  or  the  engage- 
ment may  be  farther  extended  for  1,  8,  or  5  years.  The  age  for  engagement 
if  18  to  86,  with  f peeial  clauses  for  men  who  hare  served  previously  in  the 
imperial  or  other  colonial  forces.  To  be  classed  as  an  effective,  each  member 
most  attend  2  drills  per  month,  and  a  total  per  year  of  8  whole  days,  15  half  • 
days,  and  24  night  drills,  including  the  prescribed  gunnery  or  muskecry  courses ; 
DO  ofBcer  or  man  who  fails  to  become  an  effective  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
force.  Payment,  up  to  a  maximum  limit,  ii  according  to  attendance  at  drills. 
The  average  pay  of  gunners  and  privates  comes  to  about  £12  per  annum,  of 
officers  from  £24  to  £60.  If  called  out  for  active  service,  privates  would 
get  tft.  a-day  and  free  rations.  In  addition  the  officers  commanding  corps  are 
oredited  .with  an  annual  capitation  grant  of  &0#.  per  effective  for  main, 
tenance  of  clothing,  Ac. 

The  militia  consists  of  1  troop  cavalry,  1  troop  horse  artilleiy,  3  field  bat- 
teriea,  7  garrison  batteriasi  1  con^panj  ubmarine  miners,  and  1  field  com- 

2  I  2 
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pany  engineenii,  1  regiment  infantry  of  2  liattaliona  of  4  companies  each, 
and  2  regiments,  each  of  1  battalion  of  4  companies;  total,  16  companies; 
also  ambulance  corps,  commissariat  and  transport  corps,  and  medical  staff 
corps.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  M.-H.  rifles.  The  men  are  of  fine 
physique,  none  being  enrolled  except  those  of  certified  medical  fitnees. 

The  volmnt$ers  consist  of  11  companies  mounted  rifles,  and  10  companies 
Tictorian  rangers.  Volunteer  detachments  varying  from  16  to  20,  as  a  mini- 
mum, can  be  formed  in  the  different  districts  on  certain  conditions.  Engage- 
ment is  for  a  period  not  exceeding  8  years,  with  power  of  re-engaging  for 
a  further  period  of  1,  3,  or  6  years.  Age,  18  to  36.  Unless  they  attend  the 
prescribed  drills  they  are  struck  off  the  strength.  They  get  a  capitation  grant 
of  30#.  to  40*.  per  effective,  and  also  compensation  for  attendance  at  Easter 
camp. 

The  militia  reserve  consists  of  men  who  have  completed  three  years'  ser- 
vice with  the  militia,  or  who,  after  one  year  effective  service  with  the  militia, 
have  been  transferred  by  sanction  of  the  military  commandant.  They  receive 
in  the  reserve  a  retaining  fee  of  £8  a  year  if  effective,  and  £1  bonus  for  at- 
tending the  four  days  Easter  training.  To  be  classed  as  effective  they  mu^ 
attend  the  four  days  Easter  training,  or  its  equivalent,  and  go  through  a  course 
of  gunnery  or  musketry  of  three  half -days  and  three  night  drills.  Any  non- 
effective is  discharged.  The  men  in  the  reserve  are  shown  separately  in  all 
the  returns  of  their  particular  corps ;  their  number  must  not  exceed  what 
is  required  to  fill  the  corps  up  to  war  strength. 

Officers  are  appointed  on  probation  for  six  months,  during  which  time 
they  must  pass  specified  courses.  They  have  to  qualify  in  other  courses  for 
each  step  in  promotion ;  special  facilities  are  afforded  to  officers  of  artiUery 
and  engineers  to  attend  courses  in  England. 

The  established.and  actual  strengtii  of  all  ranks  of  the  Tictorian  forces 
on  31st  December,  1892,  were — 

Established.  Actual. 

Permanent  forces  400  403 

Militia  8,282  3,628 

Volunteers    ..         ..         ..       2,565  2,320 

Total  ..       6,247  6,361 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  a  number  of  rifle  clubs  which  ar^ 
more  or  less  affiliated  to  the  local  corps. 

New  South  Wales. — The  forces  are  under  imperial  officers 
as  commandant  and  staff,  who  are  responsible  to  the  New 
South  Wales  government,  and  are  as  follows : — 

^  (i)  Permanent  troops,  (ii)  partially  paid  volunteers,  (iii)  volunteer 
reserve.    There  is  also  a  small  naval  brigade  of  348,  of  all  ranks. 

The  jE>err»aa«fi^  troops  consist  of  the  headquarters  staff  and  the  permanent 
staff  of  corps,  1  battery  field  artillery,  8  garrison  batteries,  1  company  sub- 
marine miners,  1  company  medical  staff  corps. 

The  pariiall^  paid  volunteers  comprise  8  troops  cavalry,  9  batteries 
artillery   (of  which  one  is  a  field  battery),  2  companies  engineers,  2. com- 
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panies  aubmarine  miners,  8  companies  mounted  infantry,  4  regiments  infimtry 
of  10  companies  each,  1  company  medical  staff  corps,  1  company  commissariat 
and  transport. 

The  volunteer  reeeree  consists  of  some  2  Tolimteer  infantry  and  91  zifle 
companies. 

The  actual  strength  on  31st  December,  1891,  was— 

Permanent  troops     . .         . .  647 

Partially  paid  corps  . .         . .         . .     4,210 

Beserve  . .         . .         . .         • .     5,107 


Total  ..     9,964 


The  infantry  is  armed  with  M.-H.  rifles. 

The  men  are  enrolled  under  the  Volunteer  Act;  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  desired  numbers.  The  partially  paid  corps  haye  to  attend  9 
days  continuous  training,  and  8  detached  days,  and  in  addition  13  to  22  half- 
days  drill  in  different  courses.  The  reseires  attend  12  day  and  20  night 
drUlS;  and  a  course  of  musketry  biennially.  The  rifles  must  fire  60  rounds 
annually. 

The  whole  organization  is  at  present  (1898)  somewhat  in  a  state  of  transi- 
iion  pending  reorganization,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a 
commission,  which  will  assimilate  it  more  closely  to  the  Victorian  forces. 
The  future  establishment  recommended  is : — 

Permanent  troops     . .         . .         . .        469 

Partially  paid  corps  . .          .  •         •  •      5,154 
BeserTC  4,200 

Total  ..     9,828 


Qv.ee7island, — The  Defence  Forces  Act  of  1884  renders  all  y 
males  of  ages  from  18  to  60  liable  to  service,  but  owing  to  | 
the  high  militaiy  spirit  of  the  colony  there  has  as  yet  been  no 
necessity  to  enforce  it  The  forces  ai*e  under  a  commandant 
aided  by  a  headquarters  staff,  mostly  retired  officers  of  the 
imperial  service.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  military 
districts,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern. 

The  forces  consist  of  (i)  permanent  troops,  (ii)  militia  or  partiaUy  paid 
corps,  and  (iii)  unpaid  Tohmt«er8.  The  normal  establishment  was  fixed  by 
the  amended  Act  of  1891,  as  follows,  and  the  actual  strength  is  practically 
equal  to  the  establishment : — 

The  permanent  forcee  to  consist  of  the  permanent  staff  and  two  batteries  of 
garrison  artillery,  the  latter  to  include  a  section  of  submarine  miners.  A  de- 
tachment of  these  batteries  is  stationed  in  each  district,  and  at  Thursday 
Island. 

The  m^itia  to  consist  of  2  field  batteries,  4  garrison  batterie»,  4  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  4  independent  companies,  {dO  companies  in  aU),  11  corps  of 
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mounted  infimtiy  {^  5  ocMnpaoies  in  all),  1  oompsnj  esgnieen  and  a  faJbaiarine 
mining  section,  8  eompaniei  ambulance  corps. 

The  volunteers  to  be  3  regiments  infantiy,  15  companieB  in  aB.  Am 
additional  company  is  in  course  of  formatum.  There  are  also  16  cadet  corps 
and  a  number  of  rifle  clubs. 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  M.-H.  rifles.  The  •rera^  SDDual  training  of 
all  arms  and  corps  is  96  hours,  including  8  continuous  days  of  6  hoois  each 
training  in  camp. 

With  this  efficient  and  systematio  organixation  the  Queensland  foroea 
promise  to  compare  favourably  with  those  of  Victoria. 

SotUh  Australia, — The  forces  are  very  similarly  consti- 
tuted but  get  a  lower  rate  of  pay  and  less  training  than  in 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  or  Queensland,  and  this  fact  has 
apparently  militated  against  their  attaining  the  same  degree 
of  efficiency  as  the  forces  of  those  colonies,  though  the 
material  is  equally  excellent. 

The  Defence  Forces  Act  of  1886  authorises  the  Oorenor  in  Council  to 
.f  raise  an  (Motive  mUUia  of  1,500  men,  a  reserve  militia  6l  1,000,  and  a  force  of 
unpaid  volmnteere.  It  alsogiTcs  him  power  to  call  out  by  ballot  in  case  of 
emergency  a  resenre  militia  of  such  force  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  active  militia  has  2  troops  caralry  (lancers),  1  field  batteiy,  1  garrison 
battery,  8  battalions  infantry,  of  12  companies  in  all,  and  a  cadre  for  ambu- 
lance corps  and  medical  department.    There  are  no  engineers. 

The  militia  reserve  is  practically  non-existent. 

The  voluiUeer force  has  infantiy  and  mounted  infantiy,  dispersed  in  the 
coimtry  districts. 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  M.-H.  rifles.  The  arera^e  number  of  days 
training  in  the  year  is  86  to  40  for  militia,  and  26  to  40  for  the  Tolunteers. 
The  force  is  mainly  concentrated  about  Adelaide.  It  is  under  a  conmiandant, 
who  is  an  imperial  officer,  assisted  by  a  headquarters  staff. 

West  AiLstralia. — ^The  forces  are  still  entirely  volunteers 
Y      enrolled  under  the  Volunteer  Regulations  Act  of  1883. 

There  is  1  field  battery  and  8  companies  of  infantry.  The  infantry  are 
armed  with  M.-H.  rifles.  Twelre  parades  and  the  expenditure  of  40  rounds 
at  target  practice  in  the  year  entitle  to  capitation  grant. 

West  Australia  is  the  youngest  of  the  Australian  colonies.  As  its  pop- 
ulation increases  it  will  no  doubt  acquire  an  improved  military  system  on  a 
par  with  the  other  colonies  of  Australia. 

Ta^smania. — The  forces  are  enrolled  under  the  Defence 
Act  of  1885,  which  if  enforced  to  full  extent  would  give 
some  30,000  men. 

The  permanent  force  consists  of  headquarters  staff  and  instructional  staff 
and  a  small  force  of  garrison  artillery.    The  remainder  are  all  volmnieers. 
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though  with  the  eaoeption  of  the  rifle  ooipe  thej  are  styled  unpaid  militia, 
Thej  include  8  oompanies  garrison  artillerj  and  a  torpedo  ooipe. 

The  eommandant  and  headquarten  staff  are  ntired  imperial  officers.  The 
infantry  is  armed  with  M.-H.  rifles.  1^  average  annual  training  is  4  dajS 
in  Easter  eamp,  and  24  erening  drills.  The  training  for  the  riBe  dabs  is 
14  drills.    The  forces  are  mainlj  oonoentiatedaboat  Hobart  and  Launoeston. 

The  closer  union  of  the  Austi-alian  colonies  for  defence 
purposes  by  the  federation  of  all  the  different  local  forces  has 
been  strongly  ui'ged,  especially  by  Major-General  Sir  Bevan 
Edwards,  who  visited  Australia  in  1889,  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Gonfei:ence 
in  London  in  1887.  It  is  r  presented  that  it  would  be  to 
the  common  advantage  to  assimilate  the  organization,  train- 
ing, equipment,  and  rates  of  pay,  and  to  unite  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  an  imperial  officer  who  would  inspect 
and  advise  in  peace  and  command  in  war. 

The  importance  of  such  a  system  of  efficient  inspection 
cannot  be  overrated.  A  uniform  standard  of  efficiency 
would  be  established^  and  the  organization  would  permit  of 
easy  transfer  of  troops  from  one  colony  to  another.  A  de- 
finite gain  of  strength  would  so  be  obtained  for  defence. 

The  proposal  also  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
central  cadet  college  on  the  same  lines  as  the  B.M. 
College  of  Kingston,  Canada^  and  of  a  central  ammunition 
manufactory. 

New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  forces  are  enrolled  under  the  Defence 
Act  of  1886.  They  are  administered  by  a  Minister  of  Defence 
who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  An  imperial* 
officer  was  appointed  commandant  at  the  invitation  of  the 
colony  in  1892. 

There  it  a  pemiAnent  force  of  paid  militia  consisting  of  garrison  artillery 
and  a  torpedo  oorpe,  together  numbering  about  200,  with  which  the  naral 
artiUei7  volunteers  would  be  combined  in  war  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  forces  consists  of  volunteers.  They  form  17  com- 
paniet  naral  axtiUery,  15  corps  cayalrr,  2  batteries  garrison  artillery,  10  bat- 
teriee  field  artillery; 'S  companies  enfdneers,  68  companies  rifles ;  there  are 
also  several  cadet  companies.    The  total  of  all  ranks  on  Slst  December,  lb91, 
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was  ftboat  7,000.  The  fi<dd  artillery  has  B.BX.  gunsi  and  the  infantsy  is 
armed  with.  Snider  riilee. 

All  get  an  annual  capitation  giant  of  JS2  per  eifeetire,  and  the  naval 
artiUerj  yolunteers  reoeiye  in  addition  a  pereonal  payment  of  £1  if  they  paae 
in  heavy  gun  drill  and  auhmaxine  mining  drill.  The  volunteer  foree  is  popular 
and  well  supported  hy  the  New  Zealand  government. 

It  is  prohahle  that  the  forces  will  shortly  be  reoi^ganised  and  that  the 
present  numerous  small  districts,  of  which  there  are  12  in  North  Island,  and 
9  in  South  Island,  will  be  amalgamated  into  4  larger  districts. 

« 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  imperial  garrison  is  maintained  for  the  immediate 
defence  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  which  includes  Table  Bay  and 
the  naval  establishment  of  Simon's  Town.  There  are  also 
local  forces  for  the  general  defence  of  the  colony,  which 
are  administered  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  council,  and  are  commanded  by  a  comman- 
dant general  assisted  by  a  small  staff.  The  Volunteer  Act  of 
1882,  and  Begulations  of  1885,  provide  for  the  enrolment  of 
V  these  forces,  and  extra  forces  can  be  niised  on  emergency  by 
,  the  Burgher  Acts  of  1878  and  1884,  which  render  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  colony  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50 
liable  to  service. 

The  local  forces  consist  of  (i)  permanent  troops,  (ii)  unpaid  rolunteers 
drawing  a  small  capitation  grant. 

Permanent  troops : — Cape  mounted  rifles  with  field  guns.  ^ 

Volunteere : — Mounted  frontier  rifles,  in  which  are  included  the  Diamond 
Fields'  horse  of  6  companies  and  battery  of  guns,  garrison  artiUery  and 
engineers,  and  volunteer  field  artiUery. 

Of  infantry,  the  yolunteers  hare  17  corps,  of  41  companies  in  aU  ;  the 
corps  at  Cape  Town,  Kimberley,  and  Port  Elizabeth  haying  5  companies  each, 
the  rest  varying  down  to  1  company.  There  are  also  2  companies  medical 
staff.  Six  drills  every  half  year  entitle  to  capitation  grant.  The  infantiy  i» 
armed  with  M.-H.  rifles. 

An  improved  system  of  mobilization  is  under  consideration.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  Burgher  Act,  would  give  a  large  additional  force  along  the  ooast 
line  from  Table  Bay  to  Saldanha,  but  the  provision  of  ofilcers  as  yet  presents 
difficulties. 

BscHUANALAKD  has  a  permanent  force  of  5  troops  military  police  about 
450  strong,  mounted  and  dismounted,  stationed  at  various  points  in  the 
Crown  colony  and  protectorate.  GHie  men  are  armed  with  M.-H.  rifles,  and 
a  certain  number  are  trained  as  artillerymen.  The  artillery  materiel  consists 
of  7-pr.  guns  and  ibachine  guns  of  various  types.    The  force  ii  highly  efficient. 
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There  is  also  a  amall  oofps  of  mounted  Vifle  yolunteen  at  Yrjburg  in  the 
Crown  colon;^. 

The  Fortresses. 

OibrdUar, — There  are  no  local  foroee. 

Malta, — BesideB  the  Royal  Malta  Artillery  (see  p.  224),  there  exists 
the  Bojal  Malta  Militia  regiment  of  10  strong  companies.  The  militia  is 
armed  with  Martini- Henry  rifles  and  the  ayerage  number  of  days  training 
in  each  year  is  78.  It  is  under  the  command  of  the  general  officer  com- 
manding. The  island  gOTemment  contributes  £5,000  a  year  to  t-he  cost  of 
the  garrison. 

SaUfax» — Some  thousands  of  the  local  Canadian  forces  already  de- 
scribed under  Canada  are  within  easy  reach  of  Halifax. 

Bermuda, — There  are  at  present  no  local  forces,  but  their  formation  is 
under  oonaideration. 

Other  Colonies. 

(a)  Cmfton, — Imperial  troops,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  colony  con-       ^^^ 
tributes,  are  stationed  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Trineomali,  and  in  the       ^  J^  Cb>3? 
imperial  garrison  are  included  2  companies  Astatic  gun  LasoarS)  and  1  com-        ^ 
pany  Asiatic  submarine  miners.    These  natire  corps  are  regularly  enlisted. 

The  local  forces  are  unpaid  rolunteers,  and  consist  of  artillery,  mounted 
infantry,  and  infantry,  all  of  mixed  nationalities.  Attendance  at  drill  is 
voluntary.  They  are  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles.  l*here  is  no 
law  giving  power  to  raise  men  on  emergency. 

(6)  JSToa^  Kioag, — There  is  an  imperial  garrison,  towards  the  cost  of  which 
the  colony  contributes.  The  local  forces  consist  of  a  permanent  armed  police 
of  whom  part  are  Europeans,  part  Sikhs,  and  the  rest  Chinamen ;  and  of 
volunteer  artillery,  part  British,  part  Parsees.  The  British  and  Sast  Indians 
are  armed  with  Martini*Henxy  Rifles.  The  volunteers  drill  3  days  a  week 
in  the  drill  season. 

(c)  MauritiuB, — There  is  an  imperial  garrison,  to  the  cost  of  which  the        ^ 
colony  contributes.    There  are  no  local  forces  except  dvil  police. 

(i)  The  SiraiU  SeMemenU, — ^There  is  an  imperial  garrison  at  Singapore, 
to  the  cost  of  which  the  colony  contributes.  The  local  forces  consist  of  / 
volunteer  artillery  (British),  with  Maxim  guns,  and  a  body  of  police  com- 
posed of  Europeans  and  Sikhs  armed  with  Snider  rifles.  Under  Ordinance  I 
of  1872  the  governor  is  empowered  to  augment  the  Sikh  police  as  may  be 
required.    Fart  of  the  Sikh  police  is  at  Penang. 

(s)  ifo^oZ.— 'Imperial  troops  are  stationed  at  Pietermaritzburg  and  at 
Eshowe  in  Zululand.    The  load  foroee  consist  of — 

PtrmameaU  troop*. — ^Tha  Natal  mounted  police — armed  with  Swinburne- 
Henry  rifles  and  revolvers.  The  Zululand  police  (part  mounted) — armed 
with  Martini-Henij  rifles. 

Partially  paid  Volunteers,  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  the  partially 
paid  foroee  of  the  Australian  colonies.  They  oonsist  of  naval  volunteers, 
mounted  rifles^  fleld  artillery,  and  rifle  volunteers. 
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^  (/)  Sierra  Leomt  hm  an  impenal  ganisoa.    The  only  local  forces  aie 

the  armed  frontier  police  composed  entirely  of  natiTce  of  neighbonnDg  tribes 
diBtributed  throughout  the  colony  and  protectorate.  They  are  armed  with 
Snider  rifles. 

{g)  The  Odd  CoaH  and  Lagos  haye  no  imperial  garrisons  but  have  a  local 
force  of  natiTC  constabulary  divided  into  Hansa  military  police  and  ciyil 
police,  enlisted  for  6  years.  In  Gold  Cocut  both  diyisions  are  being  aimed 
with  liartini-Henry  rifled  and  the  Haosas  hare  also  field  gnns,  macfaiiie  guns, 
and  war  rockets.  They  are  mainly  posted  at  Aocn,  Elmina,  and  Kwitta. 
<  Ordinances  of  1879  and  of  1884  authorixe  any  requisite  increase.  There  is 
also  a  corps  of  rifle  volunteers,  lately  formed,  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  all 
natires.    In  Lagos  the  Hausa  force  is  armed  with  Snider  rifles. 

()l)  8t.  Helena  has  an  imperial  garrison  but  no  local  forces  at  present. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  raise  a  local  militia  force  of  artillery  and  infantry  on 

^^     the  island  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done.      Both  militia  and  Tolnnteers 

formerly  existed,  but  were  disbanded  in  1875.    There  is  an  amended  Act 

of  1891  giring  the  requisite  powers. 

/  (0  Ogprtis  has  a  small  imperial  garrison,  which  really  belongs  to  the 

V      ^alt«  garrison.    There  is  a  small  local  force  of  native  armed  police,  partly 

mounted.    It  is  mainly  stationed  about  Nicosia.    It  is  armed  with  Maztim* 

Henry  rifles.    By  an  ordinance  of  1878  the  high  commissioner  is  empowered 

on  emergency  to  augment  this  f  oive.    Additional  men  could  easily  be  obtained 

from  those  on  the  island  who  have  already  served  in  the  police. 

West  Indies. 

Until  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1879, 
the  defence  of  the  empire  had  never  been  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  defences  and  garrisons  existing  at  various  places 
were  merely  legacies  of  a  period  when  both  political  and 
military  conditions  were  widely  different  from  those  of  to- 
day. This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  West  Indies  where 
numerous  siQaU  garrisons  were  scattered  about  affording  no 
real  protection  and  only  inviting  attack.  The  Commission 
recommended  th^t  these  weak  isolated  garrisons  should  be 
withdrawn  and  be  concentrated  at  such  strategic  points  as 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  navy.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy  it  was  resolved  to  fortify  and  maintain  as 
y.  '  coaling  stations,  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia,  and  that  all  the  im- 
perial troops  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  concentrated  at 
those  two  places.  This  did  not  mean  abandoning  the  other 
West  Indian  Colonies  to  their  fate,  but  was  a  policy  based  on 
the  broad  principle  that  their  surest  protection  lay  in  the 
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efficient  maintenanoe  of  naval  strength  in  the  West  Indian 
waters.  At  the  same  time  the  colonies  thus  vacated  by  im- 
perial troops  were  invited  to  consider  what  augmentation  of 
their  police  or  other  local  forces  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  their  internal  peace  and  good  order. 

This  policy  has  been  carried  out,  and  all  the  imperial 
troops  are  now  concentrated  at  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia,  except 
some  detachments  still  left  at  Barbados,  pending  the  con- 
struction of  barracks  at  St  Lucia. 

The  provision  of  the  extra  local  personnel  for  their  own 
protection  in  the  other  West  Indian  colonies  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  home  government  by  grants  of  arms  land 
equipment.  It  hajs  mostly  taken  the  direction  of  augmenta- 
tion of  the  local  armed  police  force,  though  in  some  cases  a 
purely  volunteer  force  has  been  raised,  and  volunteers  under 
militia  ordinance  in  others ;  in  nearly  all  the  islands  old  ordi- 
nances stiU  exist  giving  power  to  raise  a  militia.  A  system 
has  been  proposed  for  an  effective  annual  inspection  of  all 
such  local  forces  by  an  imperial  officer,  and  this  would  tend  to 
stimulate  them  and  improve  their  efficiency. 

(a)  St,  Lucia  has  an  imperial  garrison  but  no  local  foroes  aft  present.       / 
There  is  a  militia  ordinance  of  1854  which  was  in  operation  for  8  years,  but 
it  did  not  work  satisfaotorilj. 

(6)  Jamaica, — ^In  addition  to  the  imperial  garrison  there  is  a  local 
roluateer  miHtia  of  Jamaicans  serring  under  the  Jamaica  Militia  Act  of 
1879,  amended  bj  the  law  of  1891.  It  consists  of  garrison  artillery,  ^ 
mounted  infantry,  and  infantry.  Becruite  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40,  and  of  certified  physical  fitness.  The  period  of  serriee  is  three  years 
with  power  of  re- engagement.  Boots,  uniform,  and  equipment  are  provided 
free  of  expense.  Fifteen  driUs  per  year  are  eoropulsory  in  addition  to  a 
course  of  musketry  or  gunnery.  Priyates  are  paid  2«.  a  day  with  free  rations 
if  called  out  for  continuous  training  or  active  service.  The  capitation  grant 
is  80v.  per  effective.  The  force  is,  for  training  and  discipline,  under  the 
general  officer  commanding  the  imperial  troops.  The  men  are  armed  with 
Snider  rifles.  The  amended  law  is  gradually  becoming  better  understood  and 
promises  to  be  popular.  The  force  is  mainly  concentrated  about  Kingston. 
There  is  also  a  semi-military  police  organised  on  a  somewhat  similar  systenl 
to  that  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

{e)  Trinidad  has  a  local  force  of  unpaid  volunteers  and  of  armed  police,         -4 
both  under  a  commandant,  who  is  an  ex-imperial  officer,  aided  by  a  small  per- 
manent staff  and  instructional  staff.    The  volunteers  consist  of  field  artillery, 
mounted  rifles,  and  infantry.    They  are  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles 
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and  Mftxim  gans,  And  the  artilleiy  with  16-pr.  guns.  The  mounted  liflesj 
No.  1  battery  artillery,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  infantvj  aie  EmopeaQa^ 
the  remainder  are  Creoles  and  West  Indiana.  Additional  mounted  rifles 
and  naral  artillery  are  being  raised.  The  force  is  mainly  located  about  Port 
of  Spain.  The  police  foice  is  armed  with  Snider  rifles.  The  volunteen  are 
enrolled  under  a  rolunteer  ordinance  and  drill  twice  a  week.  The  men  of  the 
police  are  trained  in  infantry  drill  and  some  of  them  in  gun  drill. 

{d)  British  Ouiana  has  a  force  of  Tolunteer  militia,  and  of  anced  police, 

/  under  the  command  of  an  inspector-genenl  of  police,  who  is  an  ex-inqierial 
officer.  There  was  formerly  a  Georgetown  militia  force  of  artillery  and 
rifles,  but  it  has  not  been  embodied  since  1870.  The  Tolunteer  militia 
is  dirided  between  Georgetown,  Kew  Amsterdam,  and  Essequibo.  The  men 
are  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  and  drill  twice  a  week. 

/         {(b)  J^rt^ifA  jSoik^vrat  has  an  armed,  police. 

(/)  JBarbados, — The  only  local  force  at  present   is  of  anned  police. 

^  There  is  a  proposal  to  raise  a  militia  force  and  to  train  the  police,  the 
whole  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  an  inspector-general  of  police,  ad 
ex-imperial  officer,  aided  by  an  adjutant. 

(ff)  The  BiiJkanuu,  Windward  I§landt,  and  Xeetoordf  Inlands  have  no  local 
forces  other  than  a  few  police,  except  Antigua^  which,  in  addition  to  armed 
police  has  the  nucleus  of  a  militia  force  consisting  of  a  small  paid  force  of 
yeomanry  oayaliy  and  artillery  militia,  who  hare  12  compulsory  drills  annually. 


\ 


Chartered  Companies. 

\}  The  Eoyal  Niger  Company,  British  South  Africa  Com- 

pany, Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  British 
North  Borneo  Company,  have  all  their  own  local  forces,  con- 
sisting of  armed  military  police. 

There  is  also  a  small  force  of  imperial  Indian  troops  in 
Nyassaland  under  the  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for 
the  territories  under  British  influence  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambesi. 

I  The  following  definitions  will  be  found  useful : — 

An  Imperial  Coaling  Station — is  fortified,  and  is  garrisoned  by  Imperial 
troops,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  local  auxiliaries. 
.  A  Colonial  Coaling  Station — is  fortified,  and  is  garrisoned  by  Colonial 

f  regular  troops,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  local  auxiliaries. 

A  Naval  Coaling  SUttion — is  fortified  and  maintained  by  the  Navy. 
A  Defended  Port  or  Harbour  in  a  Colony — is  fortified  by  a  Colony  for 
local  reasons  quite  apart  from  Imperial  considerations. 


Part  IV. 


WAR, 


CHAPTEK  XXVIIL 
Abmt  Corps  and  theiu  Composition, 

1.  Introductory. 

The  army  corps,  as  a  war  unit,  is  a  child  of  the  present 
century,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1800,  when  General 
Moreau  fiist  divided  lus  army  of  the  Rhine  inUi  corps  d^amUe. 
The  necessity  for  those  units  has  arisen  with  the  increased 
size  of  modem  armies  in  the  field,  and  is  well  explained  by 
Count  von  Moltke  in  the  preface  to  the  Pmssian  official 
account  of  the  campaign  of  1859  in  Italy,  in  which  he 
writes : — 

"To  direct  14  diTJiions  of  i&fantrj  and  2  of  oaTaliy,  16  tectical  unite  in. 
all,  bj  orden  emanating  directly  from  armj  headquarters  is  a  task  of  great 
difficultj  and  one  which  presupposes  extraordinary  means  of  communicating 
orders  and  great  actirity,  eren  for  marches  and  operations  only.  In  a  battle, 
Hioee  16  unite  would  oeeapy  a  front  of  more  than  8  kilometres,  which  rarely 
«x>uld  be  overlooked  from  one  point.  A  force  of  this  strength  must  therefore 
nooessarily  have  commanders  int  ermediate  between  those  of  divisions  and  army 
headquarters.*' 

Again,  Marshal   Marmont,  in   his    work    entitled  "De 
Tesprit  des  institutions  militaires,"  writes  : — 

"  Armies  should  be  organixed  by  dirisions  and  by  reserves  of  each  arm, 
at  least  small  armies  shoald  be,  for  in  large  armies  another  Schdon  is 
veqaired  to  ensure  ord«r  and  efficient  action.  This  is  attained  by  the. 
organisation  of  army  corps,  which  are  permanent  commands  midway 
between  the  divisions  and  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  An  army  of 
100,000  men  composed  of  10  or  12  divisions  would  be  difficult  to  handle 
if  it  were  not  organised  in  army  corps,  for  confusion  would  soon  arise  from 
the  too  considerable  number  of  independent  unite  to  be  manoBUvred  separately 
by  orders  from  headquarters.  The  necessity  of  combining  the  divisions  into 
higher  unite  has  therefore  been  felt,  and,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the 
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orders  iaiued  by  the  oommander-in-chief,  2,  3,  or  4  diyisioDfl  haye  been 
united  into  an  annj  oorpB," 

2.  Historical. 

In  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  armiea  were  still  of  a 
size  which  enabled  them  to  be  overlooked  and  commanded 
by  one  man,  and,  where  a  whole  force  was  manceuvred  as  a 
review  parade  now  is,  commanders  intermediate  between  the 
commander-in-chief  and  those  of  regiments,  &c.,  were  hardly 
necessary,  though  such  were  appointed.  His  armies  were 
divided  into  an  advanced  guard,  usually  of  light  troops,  and 
two  wings,  each  formed  of  two  lines  composed  of  cavalry  on 
the  outer  and  infantry  on  the  inner  flank.  The  second  line 
was  usually  weaker  than  the  first,  and  was  composed  of 
selected  battalions.    In  this  formation  the  army  marched,  ; 

encamped,  and    fought.      The  artillery  was  divided  i»to  | 

"battalion*  or  "regimental"    guns,  usually  light    pieces,  i 

attached  permanently  to  the  infantry  units,  and  a  reserve  of 
heavier  guns  and  howitzers,  which  was  used  in  action  where 
its  services  were  most  required.    With  small  modifications  j 

this  distribution  of  troops  was  preserved  in  the  Prossian 
army,  steeped  in  its  Frederician  traditions,  down  to  the  days 
of  Jena,  in  which  we  still  read  of  divisions  of  the  right,  left, 
and  centre,  &c.,  there  being  so  far  no  units  intermediate 
between  them  and  the  commander-in-chiefL 

The  French  Revolution  had  in  the  meantime  Ivooght  in 
its  train  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  and  oiie  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  national  ai'mies  Was  the 
organization  of  small  mixed  divisions  of  ail  arms,  which  were 
first  introduced  in  1793.  They  consisted,  as  a  rule,  of  a  staif 
and  administrative  services,  two  brigades  of  infantry,  each  of 
two  demi-brigades  (regiments)  of  three  battalions,  a  brigade 
of  cavalry  of  variable  strength,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery 
¥rith  from  eight  to  twelve  guns,  the  whole  numbering  from 
10,000  to  15,000  men.  As  the  strength  of  the  armies 
increased,  and  as  higher  leaders  became  trained,  these  were 
formed  into  army  corps  of  two  to  four  divisions,  and  gradually 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  withdrawn  from  the  divisions 
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and  formed  into  units  of  their  own,  which  were  in  part  placed 
directly  under  the  oommanders  of  army  corps,  and  in  part 
retained  as  reserves  at  the  disposal  of  army  headquarters* 
Thus  in  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon's  force  of  just 
under  123,000  men  was  divided  into  six^  army  corps,  include 
ing  the  guard,  and  four  corps  of  reserve  cavalry.  Each 
corps  consisted  of  three  or  four  divisions  of  infantry,  com- 
posed usually  of  four  regiments  of  two  battalions,  besides  a 
division  of  light  cavalry  of  three  or  four  regiments,  and  five 
or  six  batteries  of  artillery,  the  guard  being  much  stronger  in 
artillery,  its  batteries  forming  the  reserve  artillery  of  the 
army.  The  four  corps  of  reserve  cavalry  each  consisted  of 
two  divisions  of,  generally,  four  regiments,  besides  two 
batteries  of  horse  artillery.  During  the  Napoleonic  war^ 
the  divisional  and  army  corps  organization,  introduced  by  the 
French,  was  gradually  adopted  by  all  European  continental 
armies. 

The  British  army  alone,  down  to  1815,  continued  to  hold 
by  its  organization  in  divisions  as  the  highest  tactical  uniti 
which,  doubtless,  was  due  to  the  small  me  of  the  army  in 
the  field  at  any  one  time  and  place,  the  number  of  divisions 
not  being  so  great  as  to  render  leadership  by  orders  difficult 
In  1814,  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  was  organized  in  nine 
divisions  of  infantry,  besides  three  unattached  brigades,  the 
usual  composition  (though  with  many  exceptions)  of  eacb 
being  two  brigades  of  British  or  German  Legion  troops  of 
three  or  four  battalions,  and  one  brigade  of  Portuguese  of  five 
battalions,  besides  one  9-pounder  battery.  No  cavalry  was 
attached  to  the  divimons,  the  ten  brigades  of  two  or  three 
regiments  being  independent,  although  they  and  three  batteries 
of  horse  artillery  were  under  Uie  command  of  a  general  ofiieer, 
while  the  reserve  of  artillery  was  formed  by  four  batteries. 
In  the  Waterloo  campaign  the  divisions  were  similarly  formed, 
a  Hanoverian  taking  the  place  of  the  Portuguese  br^gfade,  but 
the  ten  divisions,  including  three  of  Dutcb*Belgian  troops, 
&c.,  were  formed  into  two  army  corps  and  a  reserve,  presum- 
ably as  the  number  of  units  was  found  to  be  too  great  ta 
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command  direct  without  intermediate  authorities*  The 
cavalry  still  remained  independently  organized  in  brigades 
only. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Bussia  retained  permanently  in  peace  the  army  corps 
organization,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  taught  them  by 
war.  In  the  two  latter  states,  this  measure  affected  only  the . 
troops  as  to  their  ordre  de  bataille,  but  in  Prussia,  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom  was  divided  among  the  army  corps,  and  the 
commanders  of  those  units  not  only  became  the  leaders  of 
their  troops  in  war,  but  the  superintendents  of  their  recruiting, 
training,  and  equipment  in  time  of  peace.  France  alone  had 
no  permanent  organization  of  her  troops,  divisions  and  army 
corps  being  formed  on  the  outbreak  of  war  only,  with  what 
disastrous  results  we  know  from  the  campaign  of  1870. 

3.  Development  of  organissatum  since  1815. 

To  tarace  the  changes  of  organization  undergone  by  the 
higher  units  of  European  armies,  from  the  Napoleonic  ward 
down  to  the  present  time,  would  lead  into  too  much  detail, 
and  therefore  only  the  salient  points  common  more  or  less  to 
all  armies  can  here  be  adverted  to. 

Infantry, — The  highest  unit  composed  solely  of  infantry 
has  remained  the  brigade,  which  in  Continental  armies  is, 
as  a  rule,  composed  of  two  regiments  of  two,  three,  or  four 
battalions,  and  in  the  British  army  has  generally  consisted  of 
three  or  four  battalions,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  the 
established  number.  In  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  campaigns 
of  1859  and  1866,  a  field  battery  was  attached  to  each 
infantry  brigade,  but  it  must  be  noted  that,  in  the  latter  of 
those  campaigns,  the  Austrians  had  no  intermediate  unit 
between  the  brigade  and  the  army  corps,  and  after  1866  this 
distribution  was  abolished.  In  no  army  except  the  British 
have  special  transport  companies,  bearer  companies,  or  field 
hospitals  ever  been  attached  to  an  infantry  brigade,  which  is 
not  considered  as  a  higher  independent  tactical  unit,  and 
consequently  is  not  expected  to  operate  alone ;  these  servicea 
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are  only  added  in  foreign  armies  to  units  which  comprise  all 
arms  of  the  service,  and  consequently  may  be  expected  to 
carry  out  independent  operations. 

JRiJU  haUalums. — These  under  various  names  are  now 
the  only  remains  of  the  light  infantry,  specially  trained  to 
skirmishing  and  outpost  duties,  as  opposed  to  the  infantry  of 
the  line  (of  battle)  of  last  century.  In  Germany  they  have 
their  raison  SHre  from  their  connection  with  the  forest 
personnel,  and  in  Austria,  they  are  recruited  in  certain 
districts — generally  mountainous — but  in  other  nations  special 
conditions  of  physique  are  the  only  requirements  exacted.  In 
all,  however,  except  in  the  British  army,  a  special  training, 
and  in  particular,  a  higher  musketry  training  is  given  to  them. 
Up  to  within  the  last  few  years,  the  rifles  were  distributed 
uniformly  throughout  the  army  in  the  proportion  of,  in  Italy 
a  regiment  of  three  battalions,  and  in  Grermany  a  battalion 
per  army  corps,  in  France  and  Eussia  a  battaUon  per  division, 
and  in  Austria  a  battalion  per  brigade  of  infantry ;  but  of 
late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  group  those  picked  troops 
into  units  of  their  own,  to  keep  them  at  a  high  effective,  and 
to  station  them  on  the  frontiers  to  cover  the  mobilization  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  In  war  they  would  support  the 
independent  cavalry  divisions. 

Cavalry. — ^Ever  since  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  divide  the  cavalry  into  two  branches  in  war, 
namely,  those  units  attached  to  othei-s  composed  of  all  arms, 
and  those  forming,  with  horse  artillery,  special  cavalry  units. 
To  take  the  former  first,  it  has  invariably  been  regarded 
that,  for  immediate  protection  on  the  march  and  support 
in  action,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  force  of  cavalry 
permanently  attached  to  the  units  of  the  other  arms,  and  it 
is  only  the  proportions  which  have  varied.  The  German 
(Prussian)  army  has  throughout  the  period  under  review,  and 
in  the  wars  of  1864, 1866,  and  1870,  had  one  cavalry  regiment 
attached  to  each  infantry  division^  and  although  in  1890  orders 
were  issued  as  to  the  two  regiments  of  a  corps  being  formed 
into  a  brigade,  they  were  cancelled  in  1892.      In   France 
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the  Napoleonic  organization  has  been  retained  down  to  this 
day,  and  the  infantry  divisions  are  provided  with  cavaby  as 
required  from  a  force  of  that  arm  attached  to  the  army  corps. 
This  force  has  been  generally  a  brigade  or  a  division — the 
latter  in  the  war  of  1870 — of  four  to  seven  regiments,  and  is 
now  fixed  at  a  brigade  of  two  regiments.  Austria  had  in  the 
campaigns  of  1859  and  1866  only  one  cavalry  regiment  per 
army  corps  and  still  retains  this  organization,  although  the 
regiment  is  now  divided  amongst  the  divisions,  a  system 
which  is  followed  also  by  Italy.  Russia  never  has  had 
cavalry  attached  to  the  divisions,  and  up  to  the  present  each 
army  corps  has  generally  been  provided  with  a  cavalry 
division  of  varying  strength.  In  the  British  organization, 
adopted  in  1875,  a  cavalry  regiment  was  attached  to  each 
infantry  division,  but  under  the  present  oiganization  only  | 

one  regiment  is  detailed  to  the  army  coips  and  distributed  ' 

among  the  divisions. 

The  cavalry  not  employed  as  above  has  in  all  armies  been 
formed  into  independent  units  of  its  own,  generally  divisions, 
the  strength  of  which  has  varied  greatly.  Up  to  1870  it  was 
usual  to  form  separate  divisions  of  light  cavalry  and  heavy 
cavalry,  the  former  for  employment  in  front  of  the  army  on 
reconnoitring  and  screening  duties,  the  latter  retained  as  a 
reserve,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Austrian  army  in  1866.  In 
certain  armies,  notably  the  Prussian  in  1866,  and  the  Eussian 
in  1828  and  1854,  the  reserve  cavaliy  divisions  were  combined 
into  cavalry  corps.  With  modem  views  on  the  use  of  cavalry, 
the  reserve  cavalry  has  disappeared,  and  all  cavalry  not 
attached  to  mixed  units  is  distributed  into  independent 
cavalry  divisions,  composed  of  all  descriptions  of  cavalry, 
averaging  24  squadrons  and  two  horse  artillery  batteries,  and 
placed  directly  under  the  commanders  of  armies  in  the  field. 

Artillery, — As  with  the  cavalry,  so  the  field  artillery 
also  has  usually  been  divided  into  units  attached  to  the 
higher  mixed  tactical  units,  and  intended  to  support  them  in 
action,  and  into  separate  bodies  of  artillery  alone  for  special 
use.    The  tendency  is  constantly  apparent  to  augment  the 
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former.    Thus  in  the  German  (Prussian)  army,  in  the  wars 
of  1864,  1866,  and  1870,  only  four  batteries  were  attached 
to  each  division,  while  now  six  are  so  detailed  and  many  are 
of  opinion  that  all  the  field  batteries  should  be  attached 
to  the  divisions.    Italy  in  18d9  had  two  batteries  in  each 
division,  France  in  the  Crimea  had  two,  and  in  1870  three,  in- 
cluding one  mitrailleuse,  but  has  now  the  same  organization 
as  Grermany.    Russia  alone  has  throughout  attached  all  her 
field  batteries  to  the  infantry  divisions.     The  remaining 
batteries  were  formerly  termed  the  "  reserve  artillery "  and 
were  attached  usually  to  the  army  corps.     Thus  in  1859 
France  had  a  reserve  of  3  or  4,  and  in  1870  one  of  6  to  8 
batteries  in  each  army  corps.     Prussia  in  1866  had  a  reserve 
of  4  to  6  batteries,  and  Austria  in  1859  had  one  of  3,  and  in 
1866  of  5  batteries.    Thus  we  see  that  in  these  later  wars 
the  so-called  reserve  artillery  was  almost  as  strong  as  that 
attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  this  proportion  was 
further  increased  by  the  army  artillery  reserve  in  certain 
armies,  which  in  the  Austrian  army  of  the  north  in  1866, 
and  in  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1870,  numbered 
sixteen  batteries.    Taught,  however,  by  the  ill-success  of  her 
artillery  in  1866,  Prussia  revived  the  Napoleonic  ideas  on 
the  use  of  artillery  in  masses,  abolished  the  term  ''  reserve 
artillery '^    as    tending  to   confusion  of    ideas,    styled    all 
batteries  not  attached  to  divisions  "corps  artillery,"  and 
assigned  to  the  latter  a  forward  place  in  the  line  of  march 
and  a  prominent  r61e  in  action,  as  was  seen  in  1870.    These 
principles  have  since  been  adopted  by  all  nations  except 
Russia,  and  in  all  armies  about  two-thirds  of  the  batteries 
are  now  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions  and  one-third 
retained  as  "  corps  artillery." 

Engineers, — ^These  and  other  technical  troops  have  in  all 
nations  been  organized  in  companies  only  and  attached  to  the 
higher  units,  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one  company  to 
each  division. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
throughout  the  period  under    review  the    composition  of 
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divisions  of  all  arms  has  undergone  bat  little  organic  change, 
the  components  being  usually  two  brigades  of  infantry,  vary- 
ing in  strength  from  three  independent  battalions  in  Great 
Britain  to  two  regiments  of  four  battalions  in  Russia,  in 
many  cases  with  a  battalion  of  rifles  attached  to  one  or  other, 
a  force  of  cavalry  varying  from  a  squadron  to  a  regiment, 
two  to  six  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and  a  company  of 
engineers.  Two  to  four  of  these  divisions  have  constituted 
an  army  corps,  to  which  have  been  also  attached  bodies  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  engineers  placed  directly  under  the 
corps  stafif  and  varying  greatly  in  numbers.  The  general 
principle  throughout  this  organization  is  that  no  commander 
should  have  more  than  two  to  four  commanders  of  units 
under  him,  besides  heads  of  various  services,  for,  whatever 
else  may  vary,  the  average  human  powers  of  supervision  and 
command  do  not,  and  as  the  whole  system  of  organization  of 
armies  in  the  field  ia  based  on  the  idea  that  the  army  as  a 
machine  should  be  manageable  by  le€ulers  who,  though  well 
trained,  must  be  reckoned  on  as  of  average  capacity  and  not 
geniuses,  it  follows  that  the  machine  in  its  parts  should  be 
designed  so  as  to  lend  itself  most  easily  to  management.  A 
leader  of  troops  may  be  expected  to  impress  his  will  on  and 
to  control  two  to  four  subordinates  far  more  effectually  than 
he  ever  would  seven  or  eight  Each  leader  has  to  be 
attentive  to  the  orders  he  receives  or  which  circumstances 
require  him  to  originate,  as  well  as  to  exercise  actual  com- 
mand, and  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  that  his 
time  and  energy  should  not  be  absorbed  in  watching  details 
of  execution  to  the  prejudice  of  what  are  his  higher  duties — 
viz.,  the  conception  of  that  which  is  to  be  executed. 

4.  Comparison  of  present  War  Organization  of  European  Army 

Corps, 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  war 
organization  of  the  army  corps  of  the  five  great  powers  of 
the  Continent,  that  of  a  British  army  corps  being  added  for 
purposes  of  comparison : — 
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5.  Detailed  War  Organization  of  a  British  Army  Corps} 

Passing  now  to  the  organic  constitution  for  war  of  the 
British  army,  it  may  here  be  first  of  all  stated  on  what 
bases  the  transport  provided  has  been  calculated.  There  are 
carried  :^ — 

(1)  Ammunition,  For  infantry  (magazine  rifle)  100  rounds  in  pouch, 
66  rounds  in  battalion  smaU  arm  ammunition  carts,  20  rounds  in  baggage 
wagons,  77  rounds  in  diviBional  ammunition  oolomn,  and  60  rounds'  per 
rifle  in  the  corps  ammunition  park.  For  caTaky  (M.H.  carbine)  30  rounds 
in  pouch,  57  rounds  in  regimental  S.A.A.  carte,  20  in  diyinional  ammunition 
column,  and  10  rounds'  per  carbine  in  the  corps  ammunition  park.  For 
artillery  (12-pr  B.L.  gun)  108  zounds  per  gun  are  carried  by  batteries,  74 
rounds  in  the  divisional  ammunition  column,  and  72  rounds'  in  the  corps 
ammunition  park. 

(2)  Nations,  There  is  carried  by  every  soldier  an  emergency  ration  and 
the  unexpended  portion  of  his  ordinary  ration ;  in  the  regimentel  baggage, 
one  day's  groceries  for  current  use ;  in  the  regimental  supply  wagons,  one 
day*s  complete  field  ration;  and  in  the  brigade  supply  column,  a  second 
day's  supply. 

(8)  Forage,  Each  borse  carries  the  unexpended  portion  of  his  cxdinaij 
ration.  The  regimental  supply  wagons  and  the  brigade  supply  column  each 
cany  one  day's  oate. 

(4)  Fuel,  The  regimental  supply  wagons  carry  1  lb.,  and  the  brigade 
supply  column,  2  lbs.,  per  man.    This  is  only  for  kindling  purposes. 

(5)  Tool»,  ttoretf  equipment^  and  tents  (the  latter  only  if  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  country). 

It  should  further  be  remarked  that,  as  shown  in  the  *'  Field  Army  Estab- 
lishments/' two  scales  of  equipment,  for  foreign  service  and  for  home  defence, 
are  recognized  in  the  British  service,  the  former  more  complete  than  the  latter, 
as  on  home  service  troops  would  be  in  close  communication  with  the  railways 
and  could  therefore  afford  to  dispense  with  much  of  what  must  be  carried 
with  them  abroad. 

An  infaiUry  brigade  is  commanded  by  a  major-general  and 
consists  of  a  stafif,  4  battalions  of  infantry,  a  detachment  of 
infantry  with  2  machine  guns,  a  company  of  the  army  sei> 
vice  corps,  a  bearer  company,  and,  on  foreign  service  only,  a 
field  hospital.  The  establishments  of  these  and  all  units 
subsequently  mentioned  are  given  in  the  Appendix.    The 


*  Soo  tables  in  appendix. 

"  Not  carried  on  home  service. 
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machine  gun  detachment  is  attached  to  one  of  the  battalions 
for  discipline  and  administration,  but  its  tactical  employment 
is  directed  by  the  officer  commanding  the  brigade;  The  army 
service'  corps  company^  provides  a  small  detachment  for  the 
supply  duties  of  the  brigade  and  furnishes  transport  for  the 
brigade  supply  column,  the  baggage  of  the  brigade  staff,  the 
bearer  company,  and,  on  foreign  sei-vice,  the  field  hospital 
also.    The  field  hospital  has  stores  for  100  beds. 

An  infantry  divman  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-general 
and  consists  of  a  staff  and  two  brigades  as  above,  with,  in 
addition,  as  divisional  troops,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a  brigade- 
division  of  3  field  batteries,  a  divisional  reserve  ammunition 
column,  a  field  company  of  engineers,  a  company  of  the  army 
service  corps,  and  a  field  hospital.  The  squadron  of  cavalry 
is  intended  to  provide  for  the  immediate  safety  of  the 
division  on  the  line  of  march^  at  the  halt,  and  in  action,  and 
to  furnish  orderlies  to  general  officers  and  their  staffs.  The 
brigade^division  of  artillery  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  who  takes  his  orders  from  the  commander  of  the 
division  unless,  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  corps,  the 
batteries  of  divisional  artillery  are,  for  combined  tactical 
action,  placed  under  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of 
the  army  corps.  The  divisional  reserve  ammunition  column 
is  under  the  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  three 
batteries,  and  is  primarily  intended  to  convey  the  reserve  of 
artillery  and  small  arm  ammunition  ior  the  troops  of  the 
division,  but  its  contents  may  be  made  available  on  an  emer- 
gency for  any  other  troops.  The  engineer  field  company, 
besides  its  technical  equipment,  is  provided  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  bridging  stores.  The  army  service  corps  com- 
pany performs  the  same  duties  as  that  attached  to  an  infantry 
brigade,  the  supplies  carried  in  its  supply  column  being 
destined  for  all  divisional  troops. 

An  army  carps  is  commanded  by  a  general  officer,  and  con- 
sists of  a  staff,  three  divisions  of  infantry  composed  as  above, 
and  corps  troops.  The  latter  are  at  the  direct  disposal  of  the 
general  commanding,  and  consist  of  all  arms.    The  corps 
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infantry  comprises  one  battalion  with  two  machine  guns, 
which  would  usually  be  employed  on  detached  duties.  The 
cavalry  is  composed  of  the  headquarters  and  the  fourth 
squadron  of  the  cavalry  regiment  distributed  among  the 
divisions,  and  is  intended  to  reinforce  the  squadron  attached 
to  any  of  the  latter  when  necessary  and  to  furnish  an  escort 
and  orderlies  for  army  corps  heculquarters.  The  corps  artillery 
consists  of  a  staff  and  two  brigade-divisions,  one  of  three 
horse  batteries  and  one  of  two  field  batteries,  and  to  it  also  is 
attached  an  ammunition  column  to  carry  the  reserve  of 
£u^illery  and  small  arm  ammunition  for  the  corps  troops.  The 
corps  artillery  is  destined  to  reinforce  any  part  of  the  battle- 
field of  the  corps  where  its  services  may  be  required,  and  is  a 
means  in  the  hand  of  the  general  commanding  the  corps  for 
giving  the  required  impulse  to  any  desired  course  of  action. 
On  home  service,  the  divisional  and  corps  troops  ammunition 
columns  are  filled  up  direct  from  the  ammunition  depdts,  but 
on  foreign  service  an  intermediate  line,  the  army  corps 
ammunition  park,  of  four  sections,  one  corresponding  to  each 
ammunition  column,  is  provided.  The  corps  engineers  com- 
prise a  field  company,  a  bridging  troop  with  120  yards  of 
bridge,  half  a  telegraph  battalion  with  60  miles  of  air  line  and 
20  miles  of  cable,  a  field  park  with  reserves  of  tools,  and,  on 
foreign  service  only,  a  balloon  section.  For  the  transport  of 
the  baggage  of  the  corps  staff  and  that  of  the  supplies  for  all 
corps  troops,  one  army  service  corps  company  is  provided,  and 
in  addition,  on  foreign  service,  a  bakery  column  of  120  ovens, 
horsed  by  two  companies  of  the  army  service  corps,  is  also 
included  in  the  corps  details.  Finally,  two  companies  of  sig- 
nallers, one  mounted  and  one  dismounted,  are  provided  to 
carry  out  field  signalling  duties,  and,  on  foreign  service  only, 
one  field  hospital  for  the  corps  troops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the  numbers 
of  units  between  an  army  corps  mobilized  for  foreign  service 
and  one  mobilized  for  home  defence : — 
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Unite. 
Battalions  of  infantry  •• 
Machine  gun  detachments 
Squadrons  of  caTalrj  .  • 
Batteries,  field  aiiiUery  .  • 
Batteries,  hone  artillery . . 
Ammnnition  columns  or  sections 

of  ammunition  pariE    . .         • 
Engineer  field  companies  • 

Bridging  trciop  . .         • 

Half  telegraph  battalion . . 
Engineer  field  park  . .         . 

Balloon  section    •  • 
Companies,  armj  seryioe  corps  • 
Bearer  companies, . 
Field  hospitals 
Signaller  companies        • . 


Service  Abroad. 
25 

7 

4 
11 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
12 

6 
10 

2 


Home  Defence. 
25 

7 

4 
11 

3 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
0 
10 
6 
3 
2 


Cavalry, — ^For  home  defence,  the  brigade  is  the  highest 
uuit  and  is  composed  of  3  cavalry  regiments,  a  cavalry 
detachment  with  2  machine  guns,  a  battery  of  horse  artillery, 
a  brigade  reserve  ammunition  column,  2  companies  of 
mounted  infantry  with  2  machine  guns,  a  company  of  the 
army  service  corps,  and  a  bearer  company,  a  detachment  of 
mounted  engineers  being  attached,  in  addition,  to  one  of  the 
brigades. 

For  foreign  service,  however,  the  cavalry  has  a  divisional 
organization,  and  the  brigade  is  composed  of  3  regiments, 
a  cavalry  detachment  with  2  machine  guns,  a  company  and  a 
half,  army  service  corps,  a  bearer  company,  and  field  hospital. 
Of  the  army  service  corps,  one  company  provides  transport 
for  the  staff  baggage  and  the  supplies  of  the  brigade,  while 
the  half  company  horses  the  vehicles  of  the  bearer  company 
and  field  hospital.  If  two  army  corps  are  in  the  field,  an 
extra  cavalry  regiment  is  added  to  each  brigade. 

A  cavalry  division  consists  of  two  such  brigades 
with,  in  addition,  a  brigade-division  of  two  horse  batteries, 
a  divisional  ammunition  column,  a  section  of  the  ammu- 
nition park,  though  this  would  not  usually  accompany  the 
division,  a  mounted  detachment  of  engineers,  a  battalion  of 
mounted  infantry  with  two  machine  guns,  a  company  of 
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the  army  service  corps  for  the  divisional  troops,  and  a  field 
hospital. 

Troops  on  the  Line  of  Communications, —  Besides  the 
troops  forming  part  of  the  army  corps  and  cavalry  division, 
there  are  provided  a  certain  number  of  troops  for  duty  on 
the  line  of  communications.  The  detail  of  these  must  of 
course  vary  with  the  length  of  the  line  and  the  strength  of 
the  force,  but,  as  a  guide,  the  regulations  lay  down  that  when 
one  army  corps  and  a  cavalry  division  are  in  the  field  and 
with  a  line  of  communications  of  50  miles  of  railway  and 
50  miles  of  road,  including  a  base,  6  stations,  and  an 
advanced  depot,  the  approximate  strength  of  the  troops  on  it 
would  be  4  battalions,  each  with  2  machine  guns,  1  cavalry 
regiment,  2  field  batteries,  1  fortress  engineer  and  2  railway 
companies,  6  companies  of  the  army  service  corps,  2 
general  (400  beds)  and  2  stationary  hospitals  (200  beds), 
besides  depots,  &c.  The  line  of  communications  is  under  a 
general  officer  who  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  general 
officer  commanding  the  army  in  the  field. 

From  the  above  and  a  comparison  with  the  table  on  page 
501,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  organization  adopted  for  the 
British  army  in  the  field  differs  materially  from  that 
adopted  in  other  armies.  The  first  point  which  strikes  one 
is  the  division  of  the  army  corps  into  three  instead  of,  as  in 
other  armies,  into  two  divisions,  a  circumstance  which  is 
held  by  many  Continental  writers  to  be  a  great  advantage. 
The  comparative  weakness  in  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the 
British  organization  will  at  once  be  remarked.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  non-combatant  services,  which  are  only  partially 
shown  in  the  table,  that  the  differences  are  most  apparent. 
In  all  other  armies,  artillery  and  small  arm  ammunition  are 
kept  apait  in  separate  columns.  The  British  organization 
relies  for  supplies  on  its  line  of  communications  and  pre- 
supposes that  the  troops  will  not  move  more  than  one  day's 
march  from  the  advanced  depot.  Accordingly,  carriage  is 
only  provided  for  3  J  days'  (including  emergency)  rations, 
while  in   the  German  army  transport  is  provided  for  8, 
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and  in  the  Bussian  for  12  days'  rations.  Again^  the 
medical  units  with  us  are  assigned  to  mixed  units  as  low 
as  brigades,  while  in  foreign  armies  no  unit  lower  than  a 
division  is  pro\'ided  with  a  bearer  company,  and  generally 
the  field  hospitals  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  corps,  who  distributes  them  as  required. 
Finally,  the  British  army  has  four  services — ^mounted 
infantr3%  mounted  detachments  of  engineers,  machine  gun 
detachments,  and  signaller  companies — which  are  not  repre- 
sented in  any  other  European  army. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX,' 

Mobilization, 

1.  Introdvclory, 

The  problem  of  mobilization  —  or  in  other  words  the 
determination  of  the  best  method  in  which  to  place  in 
the  field  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fighting  forces  of  this 
country — has  only  been  seriously  attacked  of  late  years. 
Until  recently  the  plans  for  any  foreign  expedition  were 
elaborated  when  the  emergency  arose,  whilst,  as  regards  home 
defence,  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  prevailed  that 
Great  Britain  could  never  be  seriously  invaded — a  legacy 
from  the  days  before  steam  was  invented — ^prevented  any 
arrangements  being  made  to  meet  such  an  emergency.  But 
the  development  of  military  power  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  evidence  given  by  recent  wars  of  the  incalculable  value 
of  antecedent  preparation  have  reacted  on  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  and  the  great  advance  that  has  taken  place 
in  sea  transport  and  in  the  means  of  embarkation  and 
disembarkation,  has  aroused  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
the  invasion  of  England  is  a  les9  difficult  operation  than  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  As  a  natural  consequence,  closer  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  organization  of  our  home  forces  for 
rapid  action,  with  the  result  that  not  only  has  a  complete 
system  of  mobilization  been  elaborated,  but  also  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  decentralization  of  stores  and 
localization  of  equipment,  necessary  to  make  this  system  a 
working  reality  and  not  a  mere  paper  scheme. 


\ 
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Although  aiiy  mobilization  attempted  by  England  must 
of  necessity  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  the  great 
military  powers  of  the  Continent^  the  conditions  under  which 
it  would  have  to  be  effected,  and  the  requirements  which 
would  have  to  be  met,  are  more  complex  and  difiScult  than 
those  obtaining  for  any  other  nation.  In  the  first  place  our 
regular  troops  have  no  permcment  resting-place,  but  are  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  movement  all  over  the  world  Secondly, 
the  heten^eneous  nature  and  different  conditions  of  service 
of  the  various  military  foi-ces  of  Great  Britain — of  the 
regulars,  the  militia,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers — make 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  into  line  together  exceedingly 
gi*eat  Moreover  besides  the  complications  arising  from 
differences  in  'personnel  and  rruU^riel,  in  conditions  of  service, 
arms,  equipment,  training  and  general  efficiency,  further 
complexities  occur  from  the  fact  that  a  mobilization  scheme 
for  Great  Britain  has  to  provide  against  two  separate  emer- 
gencies. On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  "  small  war"  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  with  some  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized 
nation.  For  this  an  expeditionary  force  is  required,  not 
probably  of  great  numerical  strength,  but  with  an  equipment 
so  complete  as  to  make  it  independent  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  operating,  for  its  food,  its  transport,  and  its  muni- 
tions of  war  of  every  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the 
contest  in  which  we  should  have  to  put  all  our  forces  into 
the  field,  either  to  resist  invasion  or  to  take  part  in  some 
great  Continental  struggle  as  the  ally  of  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  powers,  a  contest  in  which — whether  at  home  or 
abroad — we  might  be  certain  of  being  able  to  supplement  our 
purely  military  supply  from  flic  resources  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  it  took  place. 

A  mobilization  scheme  for  this  country  therefore  breaks 
up  into  two  parts  of  unequal  magnitude,  the  one  concerned 
with  the  placing  the  whole  of  our  land  forces  in  the  field  in 
order  of  battle,  the  other  with  the  organization  of  a  small  but 
well  furnished  column  ready  to  proceed  on  active  service  at 
short  notice,  and  equipped  and  adapted,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
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while  the  locality  of  the  campaign  is  uncertain,  for  the 
particular  kind  of  fighting  which  characterizes  our  small 
wars.  Fortunately  the  greater,  in  this  instance,  to  a  large 
extent  includes  tlie  less,  and  any  organization  which 
provides  for  the  mobilization  of  our  regulars,  yeomaniy, 
militia  and  volunteers,  with  the  rapidity  which  would  be 
required  to  resist  invasion,  can  without  difficulty  be  adapted 
to  that  of  the  much  smaller  force  wanted  for  a  colonial 
campaign.  In  the  following  paragraphs  therefore  the  system 
of  home  defence  mobilization  will  be  first  dealt  with,  since 
this  embraces  every  other,  and  afterwards  the  modifications 
required  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  service  column  will  be 
described. 

2.  Home  Defence, 

Speaking  very  broadly  it  may  be  said  that  the  main 
problems,  which  have  to  be  determined  in  the  case  of  a 
mobilization  for  home  defence,  are  three  in  number,  namely: — 

1.  In  what  manner  can  the  mixed  force  of  regulars, 

yeomanry,  militia  and  volunteers,  be  best  grouped 
together  in  fighting  formations  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  disposition  of  stores  to  ensure  the 

war  equipment  being  issued  rapidly  and  without 
confusion,  when  required  ? 

3.  What  are  the  best  arrangements  for  culling  up  the 

reservists,  and  collecting  and  distributing  registered 
horses  ? 

These  are  the  leading  questions  which  belong  to  mobi^ 
lization  proper.  Besides  them,  there  is  the  further  one 
of  the  best  positions  for  the  troops  to  concentrate  on  when 
mobilized,  and  the  whole  railway  problem  of  their  con- 
veyance to  the  positions  selected.  This  however  is  a  matter 
rather  of  strategy  than  of  mobilization,  and  will  not  be 
entered  upon  in  this  chapter. 

Taking  these  problems  in  order,  it  is  evident  that  in 
deciding  on  the  meuiner  in  which  our  troops  shall  be  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  for  homo  defence,  we  must  in  the  main 
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be  guided  by  two  considerations.  First,  what  are  the 
requirements  which  we  desire  to  have  met — Secondly,  how 
can  we  best  allocate  the  personnel  at  command  to  these 
requirements,  having  in  view  the  very  dissimilar  conditions 
which  prevail  among  the  forces  at  disposal  ?  The  require- 
ments can  be  shortly  enumerated.  They  are,  the  bringing 
up  to  war  strength  of  the  garrisons  round  our  coasts  so  as 
to  protect  our  ports  and  to  deny  to  an  enemy  the  easy 
acquisition  of  harbours  which  would  form  invaluable  bases 
for  an  invading  army;  and  the  provision  of  a  mobile  or 
field  army  which  could  operate  against  an  invading  force 
which  had  disembarked  at  some  favourable  landing  place  on 
our  shores.  The  mere  enunciation  of  these  requirements 
will  show  that  the  more  highly  trained  troops  and  those  with 
the  greatest  power  of  manoeuvre  must  in  the  main  be  kept 
for  the  field  army,  whilst  those  of  a  more  sedentary  or,  as 
until  recently  it  used  to  be  termed,  "*  auxiliary  "  type,  will  be 
best  assigned  to  the  garrisons.  And  this  course  has  accordingly 
been  followed.  Without  going  into  the  detail  of  the 
garrisons  allotted  to  the  different  ports,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers, and  that  only  a  very  limited  proportion  of  regulars 
has  been  left  among  them.  The  militia  and  volunteers  for 
each  garrison  are,  as  far  as  possible,  drawn  from  those 
existing  in  the  port  concerned,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Our 
auxiliary  forces  have  however  grown  up  more  in  accordance 
with  the  energy  and  recruiting  power  of  different  localities 
than  been  raised  on  any  definite  system  for  the  defence  of 
our  country,  and  while  strictly  territorial  in  their  nature, 
they  are  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  the  territories, 
where,  militarily,  they  are  most  wanted.^  In  consequence, 
the  miUtia  and  volunteers  for  the  garrisons  have  not  unfre- 

'  As  an  example  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  masB  of  our 
Tolunteer  artillery  will  be  found  Btretching  in  a  band  acroes  England  from 
Lancaehire  on  the  west  to  the  ooaste  of  Darham  and  Korthumbwland  on 
the  east,  whereas  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  places  where  it  is  most 
tequired  are  the  great  fortresses  and  dockyards  in  tne  south,  such  as  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Milfoid. 
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qnently  to  be  di-awn  from  a  distance,  and  in  some  cases  from 
a  veiy  long  distance ;  an  arrangement,  which,  while  clearly 
undesirable  in  itself,  cannot  be  avoided  under  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  which  obtain  in  the  constitution  of  these 
forces. 

The  composition  of  the  garrisons,  therefore,  has  been 
determined  on  the  following  principles — ^the  actual  num- 
bers required  for  each  port  and  the  proper  proportions  of 
the  various  arms  and  departmental  services  have  been 
calculated  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  its 
armament,  defensive  works,  and  other  similar  considerations. 
This  number  has  then  been  made  up  by  allotting  in  the  first 
instance  a  small  nucleus  of  regulars,  then  by  taking  the 
adjacent  militia  and  volunteer  so  far  as  procurable,  and  when 
these  failed  by  drawing  upon  more  remote  districts.  The 
result  is  to  give  for  each  garrison  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  troops  composed  of  excellent  material,  but, 
at  the  outset,  certainly  wanting  in  training  and  cohesion. 
After  a  month  or  so  had  elapsed  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  develop  into  a  well  drilled  and  efficient  garrison 
force. 

The  troops  for  the  garrisons  being  thus  allotted,  there 
remain  the  larger  portion  of  the  regulars  at  home,  the 
yeomanry,^  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  militia  and 
volunteers.  Out  of  these  the  field  force  has  to  be  con- 
structed, and  it  will  be  clear  that  this  field  force  or  home 
defence  army,  or  whatever  name  it  may  be  termed  by,  will 
not  be  in  any  sense  that  which  on  military  or  other  theore- 
tical principles  would  appear  most  suited  for  the  task  to  be 
performed,  but  simply  the  best  which  can  be  constructed  out 
of  the  material  at  command.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
other  countries  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  No  nation  is  able 
to  put  under  arms  precisely  the  army  it  would  like  to  see 
in  the  field.  But  there  is  no  nation,  which  can  in  any  way 
be  termed  a  military  power,  in  which  the  organization  of 

^  In  a  few  cases,  where  it  appeared  desirable,  tome  of  the  yeomaiuy  are 
assigned  to  garrisons. 
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the  anny  for  field  service  is  so  much  governed  by  pre- 
existing  conditions  of  military  service,  instead  of  these 
conditions  being  themselves  governed  by  that  organization, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  country.  In  other  nations  the  end  to  be 
arrived  at,  the  particular  military  formation,  whether  army, 
army  corps,  brigade,  or  other  fighting  body  required,  has 
been  largely  influential  in  determining  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  units  to  be  maintained.  With  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  various  units  have  been  brought  into 
existence  by  circumstances  apart,  or  mainly  apart  from 
military  oonsiderations,  and  the  military  formation  has  had 
to  be  shaped  to  meet  their  peculiarities.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  go  into  theeauses  which  have 
produced  this  result,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  draw  attention 
to  it  in  any  description  of  the  mobilization  system  for  Great 
Britain. 

Taking  then  the  existing  material,  the  various  cavalry 
regiments,  infantry  battalions,  batteries,  engineer  companies, 
&C.,  of  the  regulars,  yeomanry,  militia,  and  volunteers, 
which  remain  available  after  the  garrisons  have  been  made 
up,  it  has  been  found  that  the  shape  in  which  these  can  best 
be  cast  for  a  home  defence  force  is  to  constitute  them  into  a 
ield  amy  of  four  cavalry  brigades  and  three  army  corps/ 
with  behind  them  a  aemi-mobile  force  of  33  volunteer  infantry 
brigades  and  84  volunteer  batteries  of  position.  The  four 
cavalry  brigades  and  the  1st  and  2nd  army  corps  are  (with 
the  exception  of  some  medical  details)  composed  entirely  of 
regulars.  The  3rd  army  corps  is  made  up  of  regulars,  militia, 
and  volunteer.  The  yeomanry  is  ozonized  in  brigades,  and 
is  attached  to  the  various  infantry  brigades  or  divisions  of 
the  field  army,  and  the  medical  details  just  referred  to« 
which  our  regular  medical  staff  corps  is  too  small  to  f umishi 
are  made  up  from  the  companies  of  the  volunteer  medical 
ataflf  corps.    The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  composite 


'  The  detail  of  these  cayalrj  brigades  and  army  corps  wiU  be  found  in 
the  tables  attached  to  the  Mobilization  Regulations. 

2  L 
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field  army  backed  by  a  homogeneous  second  line  of  partially 
trained  auxiliaries. 

After  the  above  troops  had  been  put  into  the  field,  there 
would  still  remain  a  small  quantity  of  regular  cavalry  and 
infantry,  some  militia  infantry,  and  some  volunteer  garrison 
artillery.  Some  kind  of  support  to  the  civil  power  would  be 
required  in  our  larger  towns  when  most  of  the  ordinary  troops 
had  been  removed,  and  at  a  time  of  great  excitement  and 
disturbance.  It  is  to  this  duty  that  the  regular  cavalry  and 
infantry  outstanding  are  assigned,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
their  being  so  required  that  they  are  not  included  with  the 
field  army.  The  militia  infantry  battalions  and  the  volunteer 
garrison  artillery  would  remain  as  a  reserve  for  their  own 
arms.  The  artillery  companies  cannot  be  utilized  at  first  in 
our  garrisons,  inasmuch  as  on  mobilization  our  volunteer 
garrison  artillery  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  guns 
round  our  coasts,  while  the  militia  battalions  cannot  be 
organized  into  brigades  or  divisions  on  account  of  their  con- 
sisting of  infantry  alone,  and  there  being  neither  the  artillery, 
engineers,  supply,  transport,  nor  medical  services  necessary 
to  constitute  a  properly  formed  fighting  body. 

The  above  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  considered  that  the  different  land  forces 
of  this  country  can  be  best  arrayed  for  the  various  require- 
ments of  home  defence.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  however, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  while  the  same  corps  of 
yeomanry,  militia  or  volunteers  would  always  go  to  the 
same  posts  in  garrison,  or  in  the  field  army,  subject  to  any 
alteration  in  our  arrangements,  this  would  not  be  the  case  as 
regards  individual  units  of  the  regulars.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  our  regular  units  are  not  localized  in  the  sense 
of  remaining  always  stationed  within  certain  districts,  but 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  movement  all  over  the  world.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  our  organization,  as  regards  the  regulars, 
has  to  be  built  up  on  the  stations  which  are  permanent,  and 
not  on  the  units  which  are  changing,  or,  to  quote  from  the 
mobilization  regulations  for  the  regulars — 
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"Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  serrice  abroad  the  troope  of  the  British 
army  cannot  be  grouped  together  in  fighting  formations  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  those  of  other  armies.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  that  an 
army  corps  shall  consist  of  certain  definite  regiments,  batteries,  depart- 
mental units  and  the  like,  because  if  this  were  done  it  would  be  found,  when 
this  army  corps  had  to  be  constituted  on  mobilization,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  its  component  units  were  abroad.  The  organization  of  the 
fighting  formatious  has  therefore  to  be  effcicted  on  the  bctsis  of  stations  and 
not  of  units,  that  is  to  saj  that  a  given  formation,  a  brigade  for  instance, 
will  not  be  made  up  of  definite  units,  but  of  the  units  quartered  at  definite 
stations." 

Such  then  is  the  general  scheme  on  which  the  land  forces 
of  Great  Britain  are  set  in  battle  order  for  home  defence.  So 
far  the  arrangements  described  are  purely  paper  work.  They 
consist  solely  of  the  detailing  of  certain  units  to  certain  duties. 
But  they  are  a  necessary  antecedent  to  any  practical  measures. 
It  is  clQar  that  no  satisfactory  steps  can  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  provision  or  storage  of  war  equipment  for  any  troops, 
until  it  is  known  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  these 
troops  are  intended  to  do.  But  this  ha^dng  been  decided  for 
all  units  at  home,  it  becomes  possible  to  approach  the  second 
of  the  problems  mentioned  namely,  the  determination  of  the 
best  disposition  of  the  stores  required  on  mobilization* 

3.  Stores  required  on  mobilization. 

The  stores  which  are  required  by  any  unit  on  mobilization^ 
may  be  divided,  broadly,  into  two  categories — viz.,  those  which 
are  required  to  equip  the  soldier,  and  those  which  are  required 
to  equip  the  unit.  Every  reservist  called  up  from  civil  life 
to  join  his  corps  has  to  be  provided  with  a  complete  set  of 
uniform,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and  every  soldier  already 
serving  has,  previous  to  a  campaign,  to  be  furnished  with 
various  articles  which  are  required  in  war,  but  not  in  peace. 
Besides  this  equipment  of  the  man,  the  unit  itself  requires  its 
own  regimental  equipment  of  many  articles  which  are  neces* 
sary  to  enable  it  to  move  and  fight,  but  which  are  in  no  way 
personal  to  the  individual  soldier.  Such  are  camp  equipment, 
supply  wagons,  transport  wagons,  ammunition,  and  many 

^  Regulations  for  Mobilization,  1802,  para.  2,  ei  seq. 
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other  similar  stores.  At  first  sight,  the  simplest  plan  would 
appear  to  be  to  place  at  the  station  occupied  by  the  unit  all 
the  stores,  whether  personal  or  regimental,  which  it  would 
require  for  a  campaign,  and  to  maintain  them  there  complete 
and  ready  for  issue  when  required.  But  various  considera- 
tions arising  out  of  the  peculiar  military  conditions  of  this 
country,  already  referred  to,  come  in  to  render  a  departure 
from  this  simple  and  direct  method  of  procedure  desirable  in 
some  cases  and  unavoidable  in  others.  In  the  first  place,  the 
storehouses  for  these  articles  of  equipment,  many  of  which 
are  bulky,  have  no  existence  at  the  stations  of  the  units, 
and  the  expense  of  building  them  would  be  very  great. 
Secondly,  the  theatre  of  operations  for  any  serious  invasion 
of  this  country  is  marked  out  within  well  defined  limits,  and 
in  consequence,  the  points  at  which  the  troops  should  be 
assemUed,  between  the  time  of  mobilization  and  that  of 
actual  hostilities — or  "  places  of  concentration  "  as  they  are 
termed — can  be,  and  are,  decided  on.  Ko  advantage  would 
arise  from  blocking  our  railways,  the  resources  of  which  are 
certain  to  be  severely  strained  on  a  general  mobilization,  by 
bringing  large  numbers  of  wagons  and  other  cumbrous 
material,  from  outlying  stations  to  these  previously  determined 
places  of  concentration.  It  is  preferable  to  store  the  bulkier 
and  less  easily  transportable  articles  of  equipment  at  these 
places,  and  to  leave  only  the  stores  immediately  required 
by  the  reservist  on  joining,  and  the  lighter  articles  of 
regimental  equipment,  at  the  station  of  the  unit;  and  this 
is  the  method  which  has  been  adopted.  With  the 
exception  of  clothing,  the  personal  equipment  required 
by  a  reservist  on  joining  is  stored  at  the  peace  station 
of  his  unit,  as  are  also  the  lighter  articles  of  regulation 
equipment  and  those  which  are  most  immediately  required, 
such  as  are  necessary  for  daily  life.  The  heavier  articles  of 
this  equipment,  and  those  which  would  not  be  wanted  until 
the  unit  actually  took  the  field — viz.,  those  for  fighting 
purposes,  are  stored  in  magazines  contiguous  to  the  point  on 
which  it  would  concentrate.    The  clothing  remains  at  the 
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anny  clothing  department  at  Pimlico,  to  be  issued  from  thenee 
fil  over  the  kingdom  when  mobilization  is  ordered. 

Thus  we  depart  in  two  material  items  from  the  principle 
of  keeping  all  the  equipment  required  for  war  at  the  station 
occupied  by  the  unit  in  peace.  The  supply  of  clothing  is 
centralized  at  Pimlico  while,  in  order  to  save  a  great  amount 
of  unnecessary  railway  transport,  the  heavier  portion  of  the 
regimental  equipment  is  stored  near  the  place  to  which  the 
unit  would  move  on  concentration  previous  to  taking  the 
field*  In  other  respects  the  usual  method,  that,  namely,  of 
keeping  what  will  be  wanted,  ready  at  the  peace  station^  is 
followed. 

Having  thus  explained  the  main  features  of  the  grouping 
of  the  troops,  and  of  the  localization  of  stores,  it  only  remains 
in  order  to  give  a  sketch  of  our  home  defence  mobiliza- 
tion system,  to  describe  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  joining  of  the  reservists.  This  can  be  done  very 
shortly.  The  detail  connected  with  the  issue  of  notices, 
provision  of  railway  and  passage  warrants,  settling  of  men's 
reserve  pay,  accounts,  &c.,  is  naturally  complicated,  and 
anyone  desirous  of  mastering  this,  had  better  consult  the 
mobilization  regulations.  But  the  principle  is  simple.  It  is 
that  a  reservist,  when  summoned  to  rejoin  the  colours  on 
mobilization,  should  join  the  dejidt  of  the  regiment  or  corps 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  after  receiving  there  his  clothing 
and  necessaries,  and  having  his  papers  adjusted  and  set  in 
order,  should  proceed  to  the  particular  unit  to  which  he  is 
posted,  where  he  is  furnished  with  his  arms  and  the  rest  of 
his  equipment,  and  takes  his  place  in  the  ranks.  Certain 
special  corps  such  as  the  engineers  and  the  medical  staff 
corps  form  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  their  reservists  proceed 
direct  to  the  units  to  which  they  are  posted,  without  joining 
first  at  the  dep6t.  The  reason  for  this  in  the  engineers  is  the 
highly  specialized  nature  of  the  work  each  man  has  to  do. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  training,  for  instance,  to  send  a 
reservist  from  the  balloon  section  to  join  a  railway  company* 
It  is  preferable,  therefore,  by  means  of  lists,  carefully  main- 
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tained  in  peace,  to  keep  each  reservist  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
'detailed  to  the  particular  unit  of  the  corps,  whether  bridging 
troop,  field  park,  railway  company,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
which  his  services  can  be  most  profitably  employed  on 
mobilization,  and  when  this  takes  place,  to  order  him  to  join 
that  unit  direct,  without  an  intermediate  stay  at  the  depdt. 
In  the  medical  staff  corps  again  a  number  of  units  and 
detachments  of  very  various  kinds,  some  for  garrison  work, 
and  some  for  field  work,  would  have  to  be  created  on  mobili- 
zation. These  when  formed  would  be  distributed  over  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  medical  staff  corps  is,  in 
peace,  scattered  over  ^  our  military  districts,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  form  the  war  detachments  from  the  men  of 
the  corps,  whether  serving,  or  reservists  who  are  already  in 
the  districts  in  which  these  detachments  will  first  be  mobilized. 
This  cannot  be  done  completely  as  the  peace  distribution  of 
the  men,  and  of  the  reservists,  of  the  medical  staff  corps  does 
not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  correspond  with  our  war  require- 
ments. But  it  is  done  as  far  as  may  be,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  reservists  join  at  the  headquarters  of  the  unit  or  detach- 
ment in  which  they  are  to  serve,  and  not  at  the  depdt  of  the 
corps. 

4  Provision  ofSorses. 

The  only  other  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
before  concluding  this  short  sketch  of  home  defence  mobili- 
zation, is  that  of  the  provision  of  horses.  The  number  of 
horses  maintained  at  home  for  military  services  in  peace  is, 
of  course,  far  from  sufBicient  for  war  needs,  and  the  method 
adopted  for  meeting  the  deficiency,  namely  that  of  inviting 
owners  of  horses,  by  means  of  a  small  retaining  fee  per 
horse,  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  sell  to  the  military  authori- 
ties on  mobilization  a  certain  number  of  horses  for  a  given 
price  is  fully  described  in  Chapter  X.  When  mobilization 
takes  place,  the  remount  department  collects  the  horses  at 
pre-arranged  centres  and  issues  them  to  horse  parties  sent 
from  the  units  for  them.     Tbe  detail  of  the  number  and 
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nature  of  the  horses  for  each  unit  is  tabulated  in  peace,  and 
the  unit  is  made  acquainted  with  the  centre  at  which  to 
obtain  its  horses  and  the  strength  of  the  party  it  should 
send  for  them. 

As  regards  the  machinery  for  the  collection  and  issue  of 
horses,  the  arrangements  above  described  appear  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  It  cannot  however  be  safely  reckoned 
that  the  registered  horses  would  be  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments under  all  circumstances.  We  may  still  have  to  resort 
to  hiring,  or  to  impressment  or  purchase  under  the  statutory 
powers  given/  and  it  is  weU  that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

6.  Condtiding  Remarks, 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  arrangements  that 
would  be  followed  were  this  country  suddenly  called  upon 
to  put  all  its  home  forces  in  the  field.  They  vary  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  from  those  which  haye  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  great  military  Continental  powers.  In 
some  cases  the  variations  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
peculiar,  nature  of  our  whole  military  system,  in  others 
they  have  been  deliberately  adopted  in  view  of  the  special 
conditions  which  would  attend  a  campaign  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain  against  an  invader.  Many  of  them  are  still 
incomplete  and  for  all  it  is  uncertain,  until  their  working 
has  been  tested  by  actual  experiment,  what  latent  defects 
may  not  exist  But  in  spite  of  the  gaps  present  in  some 
parts  of  our  scheme  and  the  want,  as  yet,  of  a  practical 
peace  trial  of  the  whole,  the  adoption  of  a  definite  and 
distinct  progranmie  for  home  defence,  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  material  we  have  to  work  with  and  of  the  emergency 
that  we  should  have  to  meet,  has  given  a  precision  and 
a  certainty  to  our  military  aims  unknown  before,  the 
result  of  which  is  best  judged  by  the  progress  our  army  has 
made  in  very  recent  years  and  is  still  making.    And  this 

>  See  National  I>efeiice  Act,  18S8,  modifjing  Army  Act,  1881)  sect.  115. 
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progress  is  not  confined  to  the  regular  troops,  but  extends 
to  our  auxiliary  forces.  The  incorporation  of  the  militia^ 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers  in  the  home  defence  scheme  and  the 
assigning  to  every  corps  a  distinct  duty,  has  not  only  filled 
these  troops  with  a  new  spirit^  but  has  also  produced  in  the 
country  at  large  a  completely  different  attitude  to  what  pre- 
viously existed  as  regards  their  being  provided  with  the 
equipment  and  material  necessary  to  render  them  efficient 
fighting  bodies.  The  welding  together  of  the  regular  and 
auxiliary  forces  now  proceeding  is  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  really  formidable  army,  and  every  year  which  passes  since 
the  country  first  decided  on  seriously  facing  the  possibility 
of  a  home  defence  campaign,  sees  that  army  shape  and 
grow. 

FOREiaN  EXPEDmONARY  FORCE. 

Compared  Y^ith  the  organization  required  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  our  whole  land  forces,  that  for  the  provision  of  the 
relatively  small  column  necessary  for  one  of  our  smaller 
wars,  is  a  minor  matter.  Were  it  not  for  two  difficulties,  all 
that  would  be  wanted  would  be  to  take  a  portion  of  the 
field  army  for  home  defence,  tell  it  off  as  a  force  to  form  the 
expeditionary  column  when  required,  and  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  with  the  Admiralty  for  providing  its  sea 
transport,  the  ports  at  which  the  different  units  shall  embark, 
and  decide  on  the  order  in  which  the  embarkation  shall  be 
carried  out.  But,  as  just  mentioned,  two  difficulties  come  in 
the  way  of  this  apparently  simple  arrangement,  both  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  namely,  our  ignorance  of  the  particular 
duty  on  which  this  column  is  to  be  employed.  The  words,  "  a 
foreign  expedition,"  cover  a  multitude  of  possibilities,  and, 
until  we  know  the  enemy  we  have  to  fight  and  the  country 
in  which  we  have  to  operate,  we  can  neither  tell  what  the 
strength  of  our  column  should  be,  nor  how  it  should  be 
equipped.  All  we  can  do  is  to  detail  a  field  force  of 
moderate  strength,  i.e.,  of  a  strength  sufficient  to  meet  any  of 
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the  semi-civilized  nations  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
encountering  in  our  Colonial  wars,  to  provide  it  amply  with 
the  equipment  most  likely  to  be  generally  serviceable,  and 
to  arrange  for  its  embarkation  and  transport  across  the  sea. 
To  do  more  than  this  would  be  to  rest  our  preparations 
absolutely  upon  guesswork. 

And  this  accordingly  is  what  has  been  done.  An  ex- 
peditionary  force  of  about  20,000  men  has  been  detailed,  the 
component  units  of  which  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as 
to  contain  an  extra  quantity  of  the  various  services  most 
likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  country  whose  resources  are  scanty 
and  whose  communications  are  little  developed.  General 
equipment  on  a  liberal  scale  is  provided.  The  mass  of  the 
troops  to  form  this  field  force  are  at  Aldershot,  and  its 
equipment  is  divided  between  Aldershot  and  Southampton. 
The  same  line  of  division  between  the  lighter  and  heavier 
articles  of  regimental  equipment  that  is  adopted  for  home 
defence  is  followed  for  this  force,  the  personal  equipment 
and  such  of  the  regimental  equipment  as  would  be  im- 
mediately required  being  stored,  in  the  main,  at  Aldershot, 
wliile  the  bulkier  portion  of  the  latter  is  kept  at  South- 
ampton. 

As  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  present  military 
organization  is  that  units,  before  proceeding  on  active  service 
should  be  brought  up  to  war  establishment  by  the  reserve, 
it  is  probable  that  before  this  expeditionary  force  was  sent 
abroad  the  reservists  required  would  be  called  out.  In  this 
case,  whilst  the  reservists  were  joining  their  units  at 
Aldershot,  the  embarkation  of  the  heavier  stores  would  be 
proceeding  at  Southampton,  so  that  the  whole  force  with  its 
equipment  might  be  ready  to  sail  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  If,  however,  the  emergency  were  so  pressing  that  it 
became  necessary  to  despatch  troops  without  waiting  for  the 
calling  up  of  the  reserves,  the  course  described  on  page  116 
would  most  likely  be  followed,  and  the  reservists,  if  simi- 
moned,  would  follow  and  reinforce  their  units  later.  A 
crisis,    however,    which    demanded    such    a    very  hurried 
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despatch  of  troops  would  evidently  be  of  a  most  urgent  and 
unusual  nature,  and  it  is  di£Bcult  to  lay  down  beforehand  the 
special  measures  it  might  necessitate. 

Given  favourable  conditions,  that  is,  assuming  that  the 
equipment  kept  ready  were  suitable  to  the  countiy  in 
which  the  campaign  was  to  take  place,  the  despatch  of  an 
expeditionary  force  could  be  effected  with  great  rapidity. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  initiation  of  such  an  operation 
would  rest  with  this  country,  and  as  the  preparation  of  any 
special  equipment  would  demand  time,  it  is  to  be  anticipated 
that  under  most  circumstances  a  reasonable  period  for 
preparation  would  be  available.  Under  any  conditions, 
rapidity  with  regard  to  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  foreign 
service,  could  never  be  of  the  absolutely  vital  importance 
that  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  mobilization  for  home 
defence. 

The  above  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  a  general  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  we  are  at  present  acting  in  our  mobili- 
zation arrangements.  More  than  this  it  is  not  proposed  to 
give.  The  subject  is  one  which,  in  its  working  out,  is  filled 
with  innumerable  details  of  a  minute  and  complicated 
nature.  Anyone  desirous  of  studpng  these  had  best  consult 
the  various  regulations  in  which  they  are  dealt  with.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  give  a  working  manual  of  our 
mobilization  procedure,  but  only  to  make  the  general  reader 
acquainted  with  the  main  lines  of  its  method  and  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
Situation  at  Home  in  war.    Transport  of  troops 

OYER  SEA. 

1.  Laws  with  reference  to  Preparation  for  War. 

The  powers  of  the  Executive  with  regard  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  forces  are  fixed  by  statute.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  the  principles  governing  our  arrangements  for  mobili- 
zation and  for  war  have  been  set  out.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
give  a  brief  rhumi  of  the  laws  under  which  these  arrange- 
ments can  be  put  in  force. 

The  military  forces  of  the  country  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  categories-^^the  first  line,  the  second  line,  and  the 
third  line.  The  first  line  is  available  for  services  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  second  line  is  available  only  for 
home  defence,  and  for  garrisoning  certain  foreign  stations. 
The  third  line  is  available  only  for  home  defence,  and  can 
for  the  most  part  only  be  called  out  when  the  United  King- 
dom itself  is  in  danger  of  attack. 

The  regular  forces  form  the  first  line.  To  bring  the 
regular  forces  to  a  war  footing,  the  1st  class  army  reserve  is  in 
the  first  place  available.  Under  the  Reserve  Forces  Act, 
1882  (s.  12),  this  can  be  called  out  by  "proclamation'*^  in 
case  of  imminent  national  danger  and  of  great  emergency. 
The  militia  reserve  is  also  available,  and  can  be  called  out 
under  the  same  section  of  this  Act  and  under  the  same 
conditions  ;  it  then  becomes  part  of  the  regular  army,  and  is 
liable  to  serve  at  home  and  abroad.  When  the  militia  reserve 
is  called  out  for  service  with  the  regular  forces,  the  militia  is 

>  Bee  pp.  182  and  524. 
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deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its  strength,  so  that  in  certain 
cases  which  might  arise,  it  might  be  inadvisable  to  call  upon 
this  secondary  reserve  to  join  the  regulars.  But  by  law  the 
militia  reserve,  as  well  as  the  standing  army  and  the  army 
reserve,  is  available  for  carrying  on  a  war  outside  the  United 
.  Kingdom,  if  the  war  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  constitute  a 
national  danger.  Except  in  case  of  imminent  national  danger 
and  great  emergency,  the  standing  army  alone  is  available 
for  prosecuting  a  campaign  outside  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  here  the  probable  course  of 
the  procedure  when  reserves  are  called  out. 

When  in  the  opinion  of  the  War  Office,  mobilization 
appears  imminent,  general  officers  commanding  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  officers  commanding  reservists  would  be  duly 
warned,  in  order  that  they  should  carry  out  any  preliminary 
measures  necessary.  Before  a  mobilization  can  take  place  the 
Cabinet  will  of  course  have  arrived  at  a  decision  that  the 
military  forces  of  the  country  should  be  placed  on  a  war 
footing — that,  in  fact,  a  situation  has  arisen  which  may  be 
termed  one  ''of  imminent  national  danger  and  of  great 
emergency."  The  Cabinet  will  also  have  decided  whether 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  demand  the  calling  out  of 
the  whole  of  the  reserves,  or  only  of  a  part.  The  War  Office 
will  be  immediately  notified  of  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet^ 
and  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  will  despatch  a  letter 
(a  draft  of  which  is  kept  ready  for  signature)  with  the  neces- 
sary proclamations  attached,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  the  object  of  obtaining  approval  to  such 
proclamations. 

The  "  Reserve  Forces  Act "  then  empowers  Her  Majesly 
in  Council  by  proclamation,  the  occasion  being  first  com- 
municated to  Parliament  if  sitting,  or  declared  in  Council 
and  notified  by  proclamation  if  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  to 
order  the  army  reserve  and  militia  reserve  or  either  to  be 
called  out  for  permanent  service. 

When  approval  has  been  obtained  to  the  proclamation. 
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which  would  be  a  matter  involvijig,  probably,  a  delay  of 
only  a  few  hours,  orders  will  be  issued  to  general  officers 
commanding  and  to  the  officers  commanding  reservists  to 
mobilize,  and  the  former  will  immediately  inform  officers  com* 
manding  units. 

Officers  commanding  reservists  will  arrange  with  munici- 
pal and  parochial  authorities,  that  the  proclamations  shall  be 
posted  without  delay  in  all  public  places,  on  the  doors  of 
town  halls,  churches,  chapels,  police  barracks,  on  the  gates  of 
military  barracks,  and  in  the  windows  of  post  offices.  A 
supply  of  posters  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  com- 
manding regimented  districts,  for  this  purpose. 

Officers  paying  reservists  will  despatch  at  once  to  the  last 
address  of  reservists  Army  Form  No.  463  (notice  to  join),  to 
which  is  attached  a  postal  order  for  3&  A  railway  and 
passage  warrant  will  also  be  sent.  It  is  under  consideration 
at  present  whether  it  is  desirable  to  include  also  a  railway 
and  passage  warrant,  in  one  form  with  the  notice  to  join  and 
postal  order. 

On  the  reservist  joining  the  depdt  he  will  first  be 
medically  examined,  and,  if  passed  fit,  be  settled  up  with  by 
the  officer  paying  reservists.  He  will  receive  his  clothing  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  necessaries  at  the  depdt  He  will  then 
be  either  drafted  to  the  battaUcxi  to  fill  it  up  to  war  establish- 
ment and  in  such  case  will  on  arrival  at  his  battalion  receive 
his  arms,  accoutrements,  and  a  few  special  necessaries,  or 
he  will  remain  at  the  depdt,  perhaps  to  form  with  other 
surplus  reservists  the  cadre  of  a  new  battalion,  perhaps  to 
replace  casualties. 

The  militia  forms  the  second  line.  Under  the  Militia  Act, 
1882,  sects.  18, 19,  this  part  of  Her  Migesty's  forces  may  be 
embodied  by  proclamation  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  army  and  militia  reserves  can  be  called  out,  t.6.,  in  case 
of  imminent  national  danger  and  of  great  emergency.  But 
when  embodied,  the  militia  is  not  (excepting  the  militia 
reserve)  liable  to  serve  abroad,  although  they  may  volunteer 
for  service  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Isle  of  Man,  Malta,  and 
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Gibraltar.^  The  militia  is  thus  available  for  the  defence  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  may  be  available  for  the  defence  of 
the  above-named  stations  outside  its  limits,  but  cannot  be 
employed  on  a  foreign  campaign.  The  militia  has,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  its  place  in  the  field  army 
for  home  defence,  as  well  as  in  performing  garrison  duties. 
In  case  of  foreign  war,  the  object  of  the  militia  is  to  replace 
the  regular  forces  in  garrisons  at  home  and  certain  garrisons 
abroad,  enabling  these  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  yeomanry  and  volunteera  form  the  third  line. 
These  troops  are  available  only  for  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain.  The  yeomanry'  can  be  called  out  whenever  the 
militia  is  embodied,  t.e.,  in  case  of  imminent  national  danger 
and  great  emergency ;  but  they  cannot  be  employed  outside 
of  Great  Britain.  The  law  as  regards  the  volunteers*  is; 
that  all  or  part  of  them  can  be  called  out  by  proclamation  in 
case  of  actual  or  apprehended  invasion  of  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  they  are  not  available  for  service  out 
of  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  yeomanry  can  be  called  out  for 
home  garrison  duty  in  case  of  a  foreign  war,  but  the  volun- 
teers cannot  Neither  can  be  employed  in  defence  of 
Ireland,  even  should  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  be 
invaded,  although  they  could  be  employed  on  garrison  duty 
in  Great  Britain  in  such  a  case. 

For  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  therefore  all  cat^ories 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces  are  available  For  the  defence  of 
Ireland  the  regulars,  including  the  army  reserve  and  mUitia, 
are  available ;  the  volunteeis  and  yeomanry  are  only  in  so  far 
available  that  they  can  be  called  out,  and  can  take  the  places 
of  regulars  and  militia  sent  from  Great  Britain.  To  meet  the 
case  of  a  foreign  war  of  importance,  only  the  regulars  and 
the  army  and  militia  reserves  are  available ;  but  the  militia 
can  be  embodied  to  garrison  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(voluntarily)  the  Channel  Islands,  Isle  of  Man,  Malta,  and 

^  Militia  Act,  1882,  sect.  12. 

'  National  Defence  Act,  1888,  sect.  2. 

'  Manual  of  Military  Law.  p.  284. 
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Qibraltar ;  the  yeomanry  can  also  be  called  out,  and  the  militia 
and  yeomanry  may  thus  liberate  the  regular  forces  from 
garrison  duty.  For  a  foreign  war  of  minor  importance  not 
involving  imminent  national  danger  and  great  emergency, 
only  the  standing  army  can  be  employed.^ 

Having  given  a  sketch  of  the  law  as  regards  the  bringing 
the  military  forces  of  the  country  to  their  war  footing,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  briefly  explain  the  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  &c.,  for  military 
purposes,  and  also  to  the  requisitioning  of  civilian  transport 
The  powers  of  the  executive  with  regard  to  railways  are  given 
later  under  the  head  of  "Bail way  Organization." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  empowered  to  purchase 
and  hire  lands,  buildings,  &c.,  and  especial  statutes  exist  for 
simplifying  the  transfer  of  the  property  in  such  oases.  In 
the  event  of  an  owner  declining  to  part  with  land,  &c., 
required  by  the  War  Department,  he  can,  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Defence  Act  of  1842,  after  due  notice,  involving 
some  delay  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  warrant  under  the 
hands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  transfer  having  been  certified  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  by  two  Deputy  Lieutenants.  Should  an 
invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  taken  place,  ihe 
Secretary  of  State  is  empowered  after  due  notice  to  take  lands, 
buildings,  &c.,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  with- 
out any  warrant.  The  effect  of  these  enactments  is,  that  land 
can  always  be  obtained  but  only  after  some  delay. 

Ko  country  maintains  in  peace  time  the  full  complement, 
or  anything  approaching  to  the  full  complement,  of  transport 
which  its  armies  will  require  on  mobilization.  On  the 
Continent,  the  liability  of  owners  of  transport  to  having  it 
requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities  in  time  of  war,  is 
almost  invariably  authorized  by  law.  In  this  country  the 
requisitioning  of  transport  for  military  purposes  is  not 
sanctioned  by  statute  except  in  case  of  emei^ency.    In  the 


*  Together  with  Tolunteen  from  the  reserre  a«  shown  on  p.  116. 
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event  of  mobilization,  such  vehicles  or  animals  as  might  be 
required  to  complete  the  army  service  corps  companies,  or  to 
form  a  supplementary  transport  service,  would  be  obtained  by 
purchase,  by  contract,  or  else  on  requisition — ^the  latter 
method  being  the  best  adapted  for  meeting  a  sudden  emer* 
gency.  The  Executive  is  empowered*  in  case  of  emergency 
to  authorise  an  officer  commanding  a  district  or  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  requisition  carriages  and  animals,  and 
also  boats,  barges,  &c.,  used  for  inland  navigation,  for  the 
service  of  the  troops.  Transport  so  requisitioned  is,  of 
course,  paid  for.  But  since  the  impressment  of  civilians 
as  drivers  and  caretakers  of  the  animals  is  not  permitted  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  organization  of  the  requisitioned 
transport  would  present  considerable  difficulties,  unless  the 
owners  and  their  employis  came  forward  voluntarily.  Of 
course,  when  the  transport  is  required  merely  to  complete 
army  service  corps  companies  for  which  a  miUtary  per«m«i 
exists,  these  difficulties  would  not  arise. 

Having  briefly  explained  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
with  regard  to  mobilizing  Her  Majesty's  forces,  and  with 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  land  required  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  supplying  of  the  army  with  the  transport 
which  might  be  ne(».essary  for  it,  we  may  passion  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  questions  which  arise  when  the  army  is 
placed  on  a  war  footing.  In  its  concentration  for  any  purpose 
railways  wDl  obviously  play  an  important  part.  The  accommo- 
dation of  the  large  forces  which  will  assemble  on  mobilization 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  grappled  with.  In  the  event  of  a 
foreign  war  troops  will  have  to  be  conveyed  across  the  sea& 
And  in  all  cases  where  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  miUtary 
forces  of  the  country  are  placed  on  a  war  footing,  the  depots 
have  duties  to  perform,  the  exact  nature  of  which,  and  the  ! 

influence  which  they  may  exert  on  the  course  of  the  campaign 
are  not  at  once  apparent.  With  all  these  subjects  it  is  now 
proposed  to  deal.     But  before  proceeding  to  treat  of  them,  a 

'  Army  Act,  1881,  port  iii.,  sect.  115  as  amended  by  National  Defence  Act, 
1888. 
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word  of  explanation  with  reference  to  the  question  of  local 
defence^  as  distinguished  firom  that  of  armies  intended  to 
operate  in  the  fields  appears  to  be  desirable^ 

2.  Local  Defence, 

Uadet  the  scheme  of  the  distribution  of  the  forces  for 
home  defence,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  troops  avail- 
able are,  as  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  told  off  to  act  as  garrisons 
for  certain  places  and  districts.  The  nature  of  the  duty 
which  these  garrisons  are  intended  to  perform,  permits  iA 
their  organization  and  their  distribution  in  case  of  war 
being  calculated  with  some  exactitudle.  Their  share  in  the 
work  of  safeguarding  the  United  Kingdom  is  clearly  defined, 
and  the  problems  that  may  present  themselves  to  each 
during  the  course  of  hostilities  can  be  foreseen.  It  has 
therefore  been  possible  to  work  out  schemes  of  defence  for 
them  in  some  detail,  and  each  unit  has  its  part  told  off  to 
it  and  has  its  specific  duty  to  perform.  The  question  of 
supply  and  accommodation  for  the  troops  has  also  been 
carefully  considered.  Schemes  of  defence  of  this  character 
are  of  course  confidential,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  this  work  to  say  that  they  exist 

Some  military  districts,  some  of  our  fortresses  even,  cover 
an  extensive  area — an  area  so  extensive  indeed  that,  for 
purposes  of  command  and  responsibility,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  broken  up  into  several  sub- 
ordinate commands.  Under  the  arrangements  decided  upon 
in  6ach  instance  a  thorough  system  of  decentralization  has 
been  introduced.  Each  subordinate  commander  is  nominated 
and  has  a  staff  told  off  to  assist  him.  He  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  exact  extent  of  his  command  and  with  the  com- 
position of  the  force  which  will,  when  the  emergency  arises, 
be  under  his  orders. 

In  devising  a  military  system  adiEipted  to  the  very  varied 
requirements  of  the  British  £mpire,  the  impossibility  of 
lajring  down  with  any  certainty  how  and  where  the  army 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  has  always  been  the  main  diffi- 

2  H 
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culty.  This  difficulty  does  not  present  itself  at  all  to  the 
same  extent  to  the  central  military  administrations  of  foreign 
countries.  But  in  framing  and  elaborating  local  scheaies  of 
defence  for  the  United  Kingdom,  only  a  certain  number  of 
possible  contingencies  have  in  each  case  suggested  themselves. 
There  have  been  definite  problems  to  solva  There  have 
been  exact  data  to  go  upon.  And  it  may  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  and  the  arrange- 
ments decided  on  will  fulfil  the  end  they  have  in  view, 
should  they  unhappily  ever  be  put  to  the  test 

3.  Bailway  OrganiaatiarL 

The  extent  to  which  railways  are  employed  for  military 
purposes  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  modem  warfai-e.  While 
the  territorialization  of  the  troops  and  the  decentralization 
of  clothing,  equipment,  and  stores,  permit  of  armies  being 
raised  in  the  present  day  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  development  of  railway 
communication  in  all  civilized  countries  enables  the  mobi- 
lized forces  to  be  concentrated  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
theatre  of  war  with  a  rapidity  which,  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  was  not  thought  of. 

In  the  event  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  the  executive 
has  ample  powers  to  employ  the  vast  net-work  of  railways 
spread  over  the  British  Isles.  British  railway  traffic  is, 
however,  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  its  management 
is  a  subject  of  such  complexity,  that  it  would  obviously  be 
undesirable  to  withdraw  its  control,  under  any  circum- 
stances, from  the  hands  of  the  trained  and  experienced 
officials  of  the  various  companies.  The  terms  of  the  legal 
enactments  with  reference  to  the  power  of  the  military 
authorities  over  railways  in  case  of  emergency  are  as  follows. 
*'  When  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  declares  that  an 
emergency  has  arisen,"^  the  State  has  the  right  under  the 


^  Regulation  of  tite  Forces  Act,  1871 ,  part.  It.,  sect.  16, and  see  Manual 
of  Military  Law,  p.  818. 
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"  Begulation  of  the  Forces  Act,  1871,"  "  to  take  posseflsion  in 
the  name  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  of  any  railroad  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  plant  belonging  thereto,  or 
of  any  part  thereof,  and  may  take  possession  of  any  plant 
without  taking  possession  of  the  railroad  itself,  and  to  use 
the  same  for  Her  Majesty's  service  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct  .  .  «  " 
Also  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  National  Defence  Act^ 
1888,"*  **  Whenever  an  Order  for  the  embodiment  of  the 
militia  is  in  force,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  by  order  signified  under  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  to  declare  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  public  service 
that  traffic  for  naval  and  military  purposes  shall  have  on 
the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  such  of  them  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  order,  precedence  over  otiier  traffic."  In 
the  above  Acts  "  railroads  "  and  "  railways  "  include  tramways^ 
In  the  event  of  the  above  powers  being  put  in  force  it 
would  devolve  on  the  military  authorities  to  control  the 
railways,  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  ordinary  staff  of 
the  companies.  The  War  Office  would  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  have  the  benefit  of  the  great  experience  and  assistance 
of  an  organization  which  has  existed  since  1860,  called  the 
"  Engineer  and  EaUway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps  "  officered  by 
civil  engineers  many  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  leading 
railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  have 
offered  their  services  to  advise  and  assist  the  military 
authorities  in  emergencies,  in  matters  connected  with  rail- 
way management  and  engineering  work  generally:'  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  case  of  the  military  forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom  being  mobilized  for  the  purposes 
of  home  defence,  and  being  concentrated  in  any  part  or 
partfi  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  or 
confronting  an  invasion,  the  railway  arrangements  would 
work  satisfactorily.  The  remarkable  success  which  has 
attended  the  concentration  of    large  bodies  of  volunteers 

*■     ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■■  I        ■■        I  I     ■■  ■■■«  ^M  ■  I  .,»  ■  ■     ,        ■■  1  ■  II— ^■—■■■^ 

*  National  Defence  Act,  1888,  sect.  4,  sub.-sect.  1. 
'  Sm  Chang,  zzm«    (Yolunteen.) 
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gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  Kingdom  for  military 
functions  and  reviews  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  shown 
the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  British  railway  system 
for  military  transport  on  a  great  scale.  Boiling  stock  is 
abundant.  The  more  important  lines  in  England  have  a 
double  line  of  rails,  some  have  four  or  more  lines.  Gradients, 
moreover,  as  a  rule  are  easy — an  important  point  since  troop 
trains  generally  are  very  heavy. 

The  employment  of  railways  for  military  purposes  is  a 
highly  teclmical  subject.  The  movement  of  great  masses 
of  troops  to  a  given  point  under  pressure  of  time  is  an 
operation  of  much  delicacy.  An  infantry  division  on  the 
scale  laid  down  in  Chapter  XXVIII.  and  the  Appendix,  is 
calculated  to  require  39  trains,  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  have  to  consist  of  over  30  carriages.  A  troop  train 
takes  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  unload.  Therefore 
the  small  force  represented  by  a  single  division  would  take 
about  24  hours  to  detrain  if  only  one  platform  was  to  be 
available;  It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  of  drawing  up  time 
tables  but  also  that  of  detraining  large  bodies  of  troops 
rapidly  at  a  given  locality,  which  has  to  be  provided  for. 
All  arrangements  must  be  carefully  thought  out.  Upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  preparations  made  in  peace-time  depends  the 
rapid  concentration  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country  in 
case  of  war; 

4.  Accommodation  of  the  Troops. 

The  billeting  of  troops  on  the  march  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  other  than  the  owners  of  inns^  hotels, 
livery  stables,  and  public  houses,  is  illegal  Troops  when  not 
on  the  march  cannot  be  billeted.  The  accommodation  of 
an  army  concentrated  at  some  point  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  is,  therefore,  a  difficulty.  The  transport  of  tents  is 
inconvenient,  and  practically  such  troops  belonging  to  a  field 
array  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  licensed  houses  or  buildings  especially  hired,  would  have 
to  bivouac.     Public  buildings,  churches,  schools,  court-houses. 
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and  so  fortli,  could  generally  be  hired.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  public  would  not  voluntarily 
place  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authori* 
ties  in  case  of  grave  danger  threatening  the  State.  Still,  it  is 
from  the  military  point  of  view  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  defence  of  the  country  is  debarred 
from  billeting  his  troops  on  the  people. 

Some  system  of  providing  huts  for  the  troops,  made  of 
straw,  canvas,  or  tarpaulin,  could  perhaps  be  resorted  to,  but 
we  have  not,  at  present,  experience  of  any  approved  design. 
For  prolonged  occupation,  objections  would  be  likely  to  offer 
themselves  to  such  methods  on  sanitary  grounds. 

The  law  with  regard  to  the  billeting  of  troops  in  licensed 
houses  is  contained  in  the  Army  Act,  1881. 

5,   Work  of  the  Depdts} 

We  come  now  to  the  position  of  the  depdts  in  time  of 
war.  Depdt«  have,  it  must  be  remembered,  their  duties  to 
perform  not  only  towards  the  troops  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  the  United  Kingdom  if  this  is  threatened,  but  have  also 
an  important  part  to  play  with  reference  to  the  troops  forming 
an  expeditionar}'  force  operating  in  a  foreign  theatre  of  war, 
and  towards  the  forces  stationed  abroad.  The  duty  of  a 
depdt  is  not  to  tight,  but  to  feed  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  field  with  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  men,  horses, 
and  so  forth,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  in  the  ranks  as 
the  campaign  progressea  An  army  in  the  field  suffers  from 
a  constant  wastage  due  to  disease,  to  casualties  in  action, 
&C.,  and  this  must  needs  be  made  good  or  the  force  will  suffer 
in  efficiency.  Before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  work  that  would 
be  performed  at  depdts  in  time  of  war,  a  few  words  on  this 
question  of  wastage  in  war  will  not  be  out  of  place,  for  it  ia 
one  which  is  often  lost  sight  of. 

(a)  Wastage. — An  army  cannot  safely  enter  upon  a 
campaign  unless  it  has  reserves  to  fall  back  upon.    It  is  not 

i  See  obape.  tu.  and  Tiii. 
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so  much  the  losses  oa  the  actual  battlefield  which  sap  the 
numerical  strength  of  a  force,  as  the  losses  ansmg  from 
disease.  The  extent  to  which  wastage  affects  the  fighting 
capabilities  of  troops  depends,  of  course,  on  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances.  •  The  losing  side  necessarily  siifllsrs  most^ 
not  only  owing  to  casualties  in  action,  but  also  owing  to 
prisoners  being  taken,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  sick  cannot  be 
so  well  cared  for.  The  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of 
war  exert  great  influence  over  this  question.  Moreorer,  the 
longer  hostilities  last  the  greater  is  the  drain  in  men ;  for 
disease  seldom  makes  itself  severely  felt  in  a  short  campaign, 
unless  the  climate  be  very  unfavourabla 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  campaign  in  the  United 
Kingdom  could  continue  long.  Moreover,  the  climate  of  the 
British  Isles  is  healthy,  resources  are  abundant,  and  house 
accommodation  is  plentiful.  Therefore  the  wastage  that 
would  occur  in  armies  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country  would  probably  arise  mainly  from  casualties  in 
action.  But,  in  the  case  of  an  expeditionary  force  despatched 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  undertake  operations  abroad, 
it  will  generally  happen  that  wastage  is  due  chiefl^y  to  disease. 
Experience  has,  indeed,  shown  this  to  be  the  case.  Wastage 
in  former  campaigns  can  be  shown  by  statistics,  and  some 
of  these  may  be  quoted  here. 

In  the  Crimeui  war  the  British  troops  suffered  terriblj  £roai  disetse. 
The  10  caTaliy  regiments  which  embarked  for  the  Efist  in  1854^  mastered,  to 
start  with,  3,148  of  all  ranks ;  thej  required  drafts  amounting  to  a  total  of 
3,167  to  keep  them  in  the  field.  The  41  infiantry  battalione  whidi  originally 
embaiked  mustered  30,928;  thej  weie  reinforood  by  27,884|  and  their 
strength  at  the  condusion  of  hostilities  was  603  less  than  it  was  at  the  out- 
set ;  their  wastage  thus  amounted  to  28,537,  or  77  per  cent. 

The  conditions  of  the  American  war  of  Secession  were  peculiar,  but  the 
figures  are  none  the  less  instructiTe.  Statistical  reootds  show  that  the 
average  strength  of  the  Federal  forces  during  the  four  yean  of  hostilities  was 
about  600,000;  313,000  died  from  all  causes  (186,000  succumbing  to  disease) 
and  285,000  were  discharged  as  unfit  for  further  senrice.  Thus  the  total 
wastage  from  death,  wounds,  and  disease  was  588,000.  But  in  addition  to  this 
184^000  were  taken  prisoners  and  199.000  are  shown  as  haring  deseited. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  600,000  giren  as  the  arerage  strength 
includes  depots,  garrisons,  Ac,  and  that  the  arerage  strength  of  the  actual 
field  armies  did  not  probably  exceed  200,000. 
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In  the  Fmnoo-Oennan  war  the  Fre&eh  taffered  such  unprecedented 
disaster  that  their  portentous  losses,  the  extent  of  which  can  be  onlj  roughly 
estimated,  would  giTe  an  exaggerated  idea  of  wastage  in  war.  But  the 
Qflrman  armiety  in  spite  of  the  uniform  snooess  which  attended  their  opera- 
tions, suffered  sererelj,  as  is  shown  bj  the  following  figures.  The  average 
strength  of  their  field  armies  was  about  650,000  men ;  there  were  41,000 
deaths,  of  which  12,000  were  due  to  disease ;  240,000  were  sent  back  in- 
capacitated during  the  campaign;  thus  the  total  wastage  was  281,000, 
PraotioaUy  one  man  in  ereij  three  had  to  be  replaced,  and  this  was  in  a 
campaign  lasting  only  six  and  a  half  months,  in  a  good  climate  and  in  a 
country  where  the  troops  could  often  be  got  under  oorer — ^in  a  campaign 
moreover  which  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  successes.  The  two 
BaTarian  army  corps  which  were  engaged  throughout  in  the  open  field 
required  drafts  of  48,000  men  to  keep  them  to  their  strength  of  70,000, 
although  their  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  less  than  14,600. 

While  the  Oennan  armies  in  1870-71  afforded  an  example  of  losses  in 
action  as  being  a  Teiy  important  source  of  wastage,  the  Russian  armies  in 
1877-78  may  be  cited  as  giving  an  instance  of  wastage  mainly  due  to 
other  causes.  From  the  published  tables  it  appears  that  in  Europe  17,000 
were  killed  or  were  shown  as  "missing/'  50,000  died  from  disease  and 
85,000  were  inTalided,  making  a  total  of  102,000;  but  no  figures  exist  to 
show  the  number  of  men  non-effective  but  not  invalided.  The  tables  show 
that  altogether  600,000  men  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Europe  i  but 
nothing  approaching  to  this  figure  can  be  accounted  for  at  any  one  period, 
and  it  is  instmctire  to  note  that  in  Hay  1878,  after  the  peace  of  San  Stefano, 
no  less  than  45  per  cent  of  the  Bnssian  forces  before  Constantinople  were  in 
hospitaL  In  Asia  250,000  men  are  shown  in  the  tables  to  have  taken  pari 
in  the  operations,  but  there  were  never  more  than  150,000  in  the  field,  and 
at  the  eloee  of  hostilities  the  total  force  mastered  only  142,000.  The 
medical  statistics  show  that  87,000  deaths  occurred,  of  which  only  1,950 
were  due  to  casualties  in  action ;  11,000  were  wounded  who  recovered;  no 
details  exist  as  to  the  numbers  invalided. 

In  irregular  warfare  and  minor  campaigns  genenlly,  wastage  arising 
fnm  casnalitise  in  action  is  not  large.  11,000  Russian  troops  took  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1879  against  the  Turkomans ;  the  loss  from  deaths  and  in- 
validing was  about  2,000.  In  the  nine  months  during  which  the  British  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa  lasted  in  the  same  year,  1,121  deaths  occurred,  and  1,098 
were  invalided — ^2,214  from  a  force  areraging  12,650.  In  the  Egyptian 
ffampiMgn  of  1882,  284  died  and  2,821  were  invalided  in  twelve  weeks ;  the 
average  strength  of  the  force  during  this  period  was  13,018,  but  for 
part  of  the  time  the  strength  exceeded  25,000.  The  Nile  expeditionary  force 
nvmbeicd  9,600  of  all  ranks ;  587  deaths  occurred  and  1,876  were  invalided. 

The  statistics  given  above  serve  to  show  what  is  meant 
by  wastage*  and  how  great  a  drain  on  a  country's  resources 
in  men  a  prolonged  campaign  may  prove.  A  force  has  not 
only  to  be  put  in  the  field  but  to  be  kept  in  the  field,  and 
it  is  the  depots  which  make  good  the  wastage  that  occurs. 
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(J)  I>epdl8  during  MdbUizaiion. — ^The  process  of  mobiliza- 
tion at  depdta  of  infantry  has  already  been  explained  in 
Chapter  YIII.  The  actual  mobilization,  of  course,  tlirows 
I^eavy  work  upon  the  depdts.  The  issue  of  clothing  and  neccs- 
sariea  to  large  numbers  of  men  arrivii^  frpm  all  quarters  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  the  checking  of  the  stores  sent  from  Pirn- 
lico,  the  arrangement  for  housing  the  reservists  temporarily, 
the  preparatioqs  necessary  for  receiving  the  men  sent  back 
from  service  units,  all  this  gives  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
dep6t  a  very  busy  time.  But  the  work  does  not  by  any 
means  cease  y*i\h  the  completion  of  mobilization,  after  which 
depdts  still  have  most  important  duties  to  perform. 

(c)  Depdts  after  MobiliacUion. — ^When  the  service  units 
have  been  brought  to  a  war  footing,  the  situation  at  a 
depdt  would  probably  be  thia  There  would  be  a  varying 
number  of  reserve  men  not  required  with  their  Foments  or 
corps,  there  would  be  some  recruits  only  very  recently 
enlisted,  and  there  would  be  some  men  sent  back  from 
service  units  as  unfit  for  the  field.  Were  it  a  case  of  mobili- 
zation for  home  defence  there  would  probably  be  a  consider- 
able number  of  reservists  and  yery  tey{  recruits  and  men 
sent  back  as  unfit ;  were  it  a  case  of  mobilization  for  a  foreign 
war  the  opposite  would  probably  be  the  case. 

In  the  meantime  the  depot  would  be  organized  with  a 
view  to  its  rapid  expansion.  An  infantry  depdt  would  be 
formed  into  a  depot  battalion  of  eight  companies.^  The 
ofl&cers  required  would  be  obtained  largely  from  the 
reserve  of  officers.  Non-commissioned  officers  would  be 
obtained  from  the  array  reserve ;  for  on  mobilization  there 
will  always  be  a  surplus  of  them,  inasmuch  as  the  cadres 
of  the  standing  army  have  on  a  peace  footing  practi- 
cally the  full  war  establishment  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  there  will  be  no  places  at  first  in  service  units 


*  The  accommodation  at  a  normal  depAt  is  generallj  limited  to  the  reqoire- 
mentB  of  some  250  men.  Hence  there  ig  necessity  for  an  organizataon 
which  wiU  allow  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  in  excess  being  sent  to  some  station 
wheife  there  is  room  for  them. 
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for  those  coming  from  the  army  reserve.  It  might  become 
necessary  to  form  a  second  depdt  battalion^  should  that 
originally  fonned  become  swelled  to  inconvenient  limits. 

In  time  of  war  recruiting  would  go  on  more  actively  than 
ever,  and,  as  experience  has  shown,  men  are  at  such  times 
more  ready  to  enlist.  It  depends,  of  course,  veiy  much  upon 
how  far  public  enthusiasm  had  been  excited  by  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  struggle  and  by  the  course  taken  by  the 
campaign,  whether  the  young  men  of  the  country  would  or 
would  not  flock  to  the  colours.  It  is,  however,  a  gratifying 
fact  that  in  times  of  national  emergency  recruiting  has 
generally  been  most  satisfactory.  At  such  tiroes  especial 
inducements  would,  if  necessary,  be  held  out  to  encourage 
enlistment.  In  any  case  the  work  of  collecting  and  drilling 
recruits  at  the  depdts  would  be  pushed  on  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  In  time  of  war  the  training  of  the  recruits  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  their  place  in  the  service  units  can  be 
carried  out  under  greater  pressure  than  is  expedient  in  a 
volunteer  army  in  time  of  peace. 

Then  as  the  campaign  progresses  and  as  the  army  in  the 
field  begins  to  suffer  from  wastage,  demands  come  upon  the 
dep6t  for  drafts  to  again  tmng  the  service  units  up  to  their 
war  strength.  The  best  men  are  selected  at  the  depdt  and 
are  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war  under  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  made  at  the  War  Office.  Moreover,  the  depdt  has 
then  to  be  prepared  to  receive  men  sent  back  from  the  forces 
operating  in  the  field  as  unfit  Actual  invalids  would  be 
sent  to  the  large  military  hospitals,  Netley,  Herbert  Hospital, 
&a  ;  but  large  numbers  of  men  are  generally  invalided  merely 
temporarily,  and  these  afterwards  go  to  the  depdts  and  are 
kept  there  till  they  are  again  fit  for  servica 

Tkanspobt  of  Troops  over  Ska. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  geographical  conditions  of  the 
Empire,  the  question  of  sea  transport  has  a  far  greater  impor- 
tance for  the  British  army  than  it  has  for  Continental  armies. 
In  peace  time  the  necessity  of  relieving  corps  quartered  in 
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foreign  stations  and  the  need  for  replaoing  the  casualties 
which  occur  among  British  troops  abroad,  bring  it  about  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  reguUr  forces  are  yearly  trans- 
ported across  the  seas  on  voyages  of  varying  lengths.  In 
time  of  war  any  expeditionary  force  despatched  from  the 
United  Kingdom  must  be  conveyed  to  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions on  board  ship.  The  transport  of  troops  and  stores  by 
sea  is  therefore  a  subject  which  has  received  much  attention 
in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  the  various  campaigns  in 
which  British  troops  have  of  late  years  been  engaged, 
valuable  experience  has  been  gained  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  vessels  for  the  transport  of  horses  and  military 
carrii^ee,  and  to  the  conduct  of  military  embarkations  and 
disembarkations,  and  the  transport  of  troops  by  sea  in  time  of 
peace  is  carried  out  with  perfect  regularity  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  Adequate  and  well 
considered  arrangements  now  exist  for  making  full  use 
in  case  of  emergency  of  the  vast  mercantile  marine  which 
is  a  national  property. 

For  carrying  out  the  annual  reliefs  there  are  four  troop- 
ships belonging  to  the  Indian  government,  the  ^  Crocodile/' 
**  Euphrates,"  **  Malabar,"  and  '*  Serapis,"  and  three  Imperial 
troopships  belonging  to  the  home  government,  the  '^  Hima- 
laya," *'  Tamar,"  and  "  Assistance."  They  are  all  specially 
adapted  and  arranged  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  are 
under  charge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  are  manned  by  the  Eoyal 
Navy.  In  case  of  war  they  are  available  for  the  transport 
of  portions  of  an  expeditionary  force.  But  even  in  time  of 
peace  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  supplement  them  by 
private  vessels,  and  in  the  event  of  war  they  would  generally 
be  quite  inadequate  to  convey  the  whole  of  the  required 
troops  to  their  destination.  When  the  government  troopships 
are  found  insufficient  it  becomes  necessary  to  hire  vessels, 
wholly  or  partially.  This  duty,  as  also  that  of  controUing 
the  service  of  the  troopships,  falls  upon  a  "  transport 
department,"  which  forms  part  of  the  Admiralty  and  is 
undar  charge  of  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  entitled  the 
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Director  of  Transports.  This  central  department  is  re- 
presented at  each  principal  port  at  home,  and  in  the  colonies, 
by  a  naval  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  the  transport  sendee 
at  that  point.  Begisters  are  kept  at  the  transport  depart- 
ment of  all  British  vessels  belonging  to  private  owners 
which  from  their  nature  are  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  large  number  being  suddenly 
required  the  selection  of  those  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
can  be  rapidly  made. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  division 
of  the  War  Office  to  inform  the  transport  department  of 
the  Admiralty  as  to  the  number  of  troops,  horses,  &a,  and 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  stores  which  are  to  be  shipped. 
The  transport  department  thereupon  selects  suitable  vessels, 
and  the  ports  and  dates  of  embarkation  are  then  fixed  by 
arrangement  between  the  two  departments,  the  military 
authorities  allotting  the  various  corps  to  the  vessels.  The 
necessary  orders  for  moving  the  troops,  &c.,  to  the  port  of 
embarkation  are  issued  by  the  Quartermaster-General. 

While  the  government  vessels  intended  for  the  transport 
of  troops  are  known  as  troopships,  hired  vessels  are  classified 
as  transports,  troop  freight  ships,  or  store  freight  ships, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Transports  are 
vessels  wholly  engaged  by  government  for  a  specified  time  and 
a  specified  service.  A  vessel  partially  engaged  by  govern- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  as  for  instance  when 
passages  are  taken  for  a  detachment  on  an  ordinary  mail 
steamer,  is  known  as  a  troop  freight  ship.  Store  freight 
ships  are  vessels  wholly  or  partially  loaded  with  government 
freight. 

The  tendency  is  to  use  as  large  a  class  of  steamer  as  can 
conveniently  be  employed  in  the  waters  to  be  navigated. 
Sailing  vessels  can  under  favourable  conditions  be  towed  by 
steamers,  and  several  were  employed  in  this  fashion  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  from  India  to  the  Eed  Sea  at  the  time 
of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868,  and  to  Malta  in  1878. 
The    lai^er  the  vessel  the  greater  proportionately  is  its 
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carrying  capacity,  and  the  greater  is  the  comfort  of  the 
troops  and  horses  embarked  on  board  of  it :  by  employing 
large  vessels  the  units  are  also  less  broken  up.  For  conveying  a 
given  number  of  troops  to  a  given  destination  the  exact  tonnage 
required  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand,  since  this  depends 
upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the  vessels  which  may  happen 
to  be  available.  But  rough  estimates  can  generally  be 
given,  and  a  few  words  on  this  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Ships  are  registered  as  of  so  many  tons  gross,  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  total  cubic  space  below  deck 
and  the  cubic  content  of  closed  spaces  above  deck.  But  to 
arrive  at  their  freight-canying  capacity,  or  net  tonnage  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  all  spaces 
not  available  for  freight,  i.e.,  crew-accommodation,  engine- 
room,  &c.,  which  in  steamers  generally  amounts  to  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  space.  A  steamer  of  3Q00  tons 
gross  would  ordinarily  only  have  a  freight-canying  capacity 
of  about  1800  tons.  As  however,  the  size  of  vessels  is 
generally  given  in  gross  tonnage,  it  is  more  convenient 
when  dealing  with  the  question  in  general  terms  to  speak  of 
this  alone. 

In  calculating  the  approximate  amount  of  gross  tonnage 
required  for  conveying  troops  across  the  seas,  the  length  of 
the  voyage  to  be  undertaken  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  all  cases  when  of  recent  years  an  expeditionary  force  has 
been  despatched  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  theatre  of 
operations  has  been  so  far  distant  that  the  voyage  thither 
lasted  ten  days  or  more.  When  troops  must  remain  on 
board  ship  for  so  long  a  time  as  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  not  be  overcrowded. 

A  good  example  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  required  under  such  dreum* 
stances  is  afforded  bj  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1882.  A  force  of  19,148 
of  all  ranks  with  6,908  horses  was  conveyed  in  47  steamers  with  a  total 
tonnage  (gross)  of  about  140,000.  Of  these  vessels  only  three  were  of 
less  than  2,000  tons,  the  average  tonnage  being  8,200  and  several  being 
over  4,000  tons.  The  voyage  in  most  cases  lasted  11  or  12  days.  In  1879, 
18  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  65,000  were  required  to  transport  a  force 
amounting  to  8,136  of  all  ranks  with  1,851  horses  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Cape. 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  a  British  army  corps  com- 
posed as  shown  in  Chapter  XXVIII.  and  the  Appendix,  would 
require  for  a  voyage  of  14  days  approximately  250,000  tons ; 
and  a  sudden  demand  for  shipping  to  this  amount  would 
throw  a  strain  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  a  country 
endowed  with  even  such  extraordinary  resources  as  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  for  short  voyages  far  less  tonnage  than  this  is  re- 
quired, inasmuch  as  the  troops  and  horses  can  then  be  more 
closely  packed.  And  in  cases  of  emergency^  or  when  cir- 
cumstances demand  that  the  largest  possible  force  shall  be 
despatched  by  such  vessels  as  happen  to  be  available,  1^  tons 
gross  per  man  and  5  tons  gross  per  horse  will  certainly  be 
found  sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  a  few  hours.  In  a  chapter 
such  as  this  which  deals  with  the  British  army  in  time  of  war, 
and  in  which  the  question  of  home  defence  comes  under 
consideration,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  this.  For 
were  an  invasion  of  this  country  ever  to  be  attempted  the 
expeditionary  force  told  off  for  the  enterprise  would  be 
crowded  into  such  transports  as  had  been  collected  for  the 
purpose,  until  these  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and 
calculations  based  on  the  tonnage  which  has  actually  been 
employed  in  conveying  British  troops  to  distant  lands  give 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  amount  required  under  circum- 
stances so  wholly  different.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
less  than  one  ton  gross  per  man  has  been  allowed  for 
troops  of  foreign  countries,  on  voyages  of  a  day  and  up- 
wards, and  when  there  was  no  emergency. 

In  all  arrangements  for  conveyance  of  troops  on  board 
ships,  horses  are  a  special  source  of  trouble.  The  vessels 
have  to  be  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation are  often  difficult ;  and  horses  suffer  in  health 
and  lose  condition  on  voyages  lasting  only  a  few  days  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  at  once  fit  for  service  on 
being  landed.  In  case  of  bad  weather  many  casualties 
generally  occur.  On  long  voyages  such  as  that  from  England 
to  South  Africa  horses  become  debilitated,  and  if  the  trans- 
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pent  also  enocNinterB  fltonny  breather,  a  laige  number 
will  as  a  rule  succumb  before  the  destmation  is  aniTed  at. 
Hones  cannot  moreover  be  packed  to  the  same  extent  as  men 
can  on  emergency,  and  on  this  account,  and  also  owing  to 
the  difficulties  that  will  often  attend  their  diaonbarka* 
tion,  the  mounted  brondiea  are  generally  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  limits  when  airangementa  are  being  made 
for  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  a  hostile  country.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  carriages,  which  are  rery  bulky 
unless  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  stowed  in  the  hold. 

The  arrangements  for  fitting  hired  vessels  for  the  convey- 
ance of  troops  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Naval  transport  depart* 
ment.  AR  fittings  required  for  the  particular  duty  on  whidi 
the  ship  may  be  employed,  are  put  in  at  the  expense  of 
the  government.  These  fittings  are  government  properly, 
but  if  left  standing  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
the  vessel  has  been  hired  they  become  the  property  of  the 
owner.  The  work  is  as  a  rule  done  by  contract  Veeselfi 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  horses  will  generally  take 
several  days  to  prepare;  for  the  preparation  of  those  intended 
for  the  transport  of  dismounted  branches  of  the  service  less 
fitment  is  necessary,  and  the  work  is  of  a  simpler  character. 
The  requisite  space  for  swinging  hammocks,  the  sizes  of 
stalls  and  their  arrangement,  the  minimum  space  between 
decks,  the  size  of  hatchways,  &c.,  axe  all  laid  down  in 
r^ulations  for  the  transport  service,^  and  details  need  not 
here  be  given.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rules  are  framed 
with  a  view  to  securing  that  there  shall  be  proper  ventilation, 
that  horses  and  men  shall  not  be  overcrowded,  that  sanita- 
tion shall  be  attended  to,  that  proper  precautions  shall  be 
taken  for  the  storage  of  ammunition  and  combustibles,  and 
generally  that  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
shall  be  ensured.'  Although  the  selection  of  the  vessels  and 
the  supervision  of  their  fitment  is  the  province  of  the  naval 

>  See  Regulations  for  Her  Majesty's  Transport  Serrice,  1886,  alao  Eegula- 
tions  for  Her  Majest/s  Troopsliips,  1888  (official  publications). 
*  Hor««  brushes  and  auch  gear  are  provided  on  board* 
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transport  department  in  the  first  instance,  they  mnst  be 
approved  by  a  mixed  board  of  naval  and  military  officers 
before  they  can  be  used,  the  inspection  generaUy  taking 
place  at  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  first  proceeds  for  the 
embarkation  of  troops. 

When  tit)opB  are  embarked,  or  when  military  stores  are 
loaded  on  board  ships  the  responsibility  of  the  navy  begins 
at  the  water  Une,  i.e.,  the  military  authorities  are  responsible 
for  bringing  the  troops  or  stores  to  the  water's  edge ;  but  the 
representatives  of  the  naval  transport  department  are 
responsible  for  conveying  them  to  the  vessel,  if  boats, 
lighters,  or  tugs  have  to  be  employed,  and  for  stowing  them 
on  board  ship.  All  arrangements  for  bringing  the  troops  and 
stores  to  and  from  the  water's  edge  are  carried  out  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  general  or  other  officer  commanding 
the  station,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendenoe  of  an 
embarking  officer  detailed  by  him.  At  the  principal  port6 
one  staff  officer  is  generally  detailed  permanently  for  this 
duty  of  superintending  embarkations  and  disembarkations. 
In  the  case  of  troopships^  officered  as  they  are  by  the  Boyal 
Navy,  the  allotment  of  the  troops  to  their  messes  and  the 
telling  off  of  cabin  accommodation  to  officers,  jbc,  is  carried 
out  by  the  naval  officers.  In  the  case  of  hired  vessels  these 
arrangements  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  naval 
transport  officer,  but  are  generally  carried  out  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  troops  on  board  and  his  subordinates. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  stow  the  heavy  baggage  before 
the  troops  embark.  In  the  case  of  mounted  coips  the  men 
and  horses  will  generally  arrive  simxdtaneously.  The  sling- 
ing of  horses  on  board  ship  is  carried  out  by  the  navy  in 
the  case  of  troopships,  the  militaTy  assisting  and  working 
under  the  orders  of  the  naval  officers.  In  tiie  case  of  hired 
ships  slinging  will  be  left  to  the  master,  the  troops  assisting. 
The  wharfage  of  the  great  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
so  extensive,  and  the  appliances  of  all  kinds  are  so  com- 
plete, that  the  embarkation  of  troops  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  vessels  can  lie  alongside,  and  troops  and  also  often 
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horses  can  enter  bv  means  of  gangwaya  But  where,  as  at 
Bombay  and  Malta^  l^ige  vessels  may  have  to  lie  some 
distance  from  the  wharves,  and  small  craft  have  to  be 
employed  for  conveyance  to  them,  embarkation  takes  much 
longer  and  is  a  far  more  troublesome  operation.  At  home 
the  ports  and  the  railways  leading  to  them  are  so  convenient, 
the  number  of  vessels  available  is  so  laige^  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  fitting  these  are  so  complete^  that  infantry  or 
dismounted  troops  forming  a  small  expeditionary  force  would 
generally  be  able  to  sail  within  24  hours  of  the  time  they 
were  completely  mobilized  The  preparation  of  transports 
for  large  numbers  of  horses  will  always  involve  delay ;  but 
with  the  fittings  which  are  stored  in  readiness,  10^000  horses 
could  be  despatched  in  three  weeks: 

Disembarkation,  except  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
is  practically  the  converse  of  embarkation.  But  in  time  of 
war  disembarkation  is  often  a  tedious  and  difficult  operation. 
The  troops  have  to  be  landed  at  points  dictated  rather  by  the 
strategical  conditions  of  the  theatre  of  war  than  by  their 
fitness  for  purposes  of  disembarkation.  It  is  rarely  the 
case  that  the  disembarkation  takes  place  at  a  first-dass  port. 
Circumstances  seldom  permit  of  the  vessels  being  brought 
alongside  wharves.  The  troops  have  often  to  land  at  small 
ports  where  few  facilities  for  putting  them  ashore  exist. 
Sometimes  a  landing  has  to  be  effected  on  a  stretch  of  coast 
where  there  is  no  port  at  all.  And  whenever  the  vessels 
cannot  be  brought  alongside  jetties  for  the  troops  to  dis- 
embark; an  element  of  difficulty  ia  introduced  in  that  the 
men>  horses,  stores,  &c.,  have  to  be  conveyed  ashore  in 
lighters  or  other  small  craft.  The  duty  of  providing 
the  necessary  boats,  &C;,  falls  upon  the  naval  transport 
department,  but  the  ordinary  boats  carried  by  troopships 
and  first-class  mercantile  steamers  are  generally  spacious  and 
numerous  enough  for  landing  the  men  carried  on  board ;  it 
is  only  for  horses,  guns  and  bulky  stores  that  special  boats 
are  needed.  The  naval  transport  department  possesses 
a    large    number    of   horse    boats,    designed    for    li^n<1ing 
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hoTses  and  guns  in  shallow  water,  and  if  there  was  any 
probability  of  their  being  required,  some  would  be  carried 
in  each  vessel  conveying  the  branches  of  the  service  wanting 
thenu 

The  landing  of  the  allied  expedition  in  the  Crimea  took  place  in  the  open 
hay  of  Eupatoria,  the  yeMela  being  moored  one-third  of  a  mile  and  upwaide 
from  the  shore.  826  boats  and  24  horse  flats  were  used,  and  14^200  men 
and  2  batterips  of  artiUery  were  landed  within  6  hours.  The  beach  was 
oonyenient  for  unloading  the  boats  as  they  reached  the  shore.  In  this  case 
the  rapid  disembaikation  of  a  considerable  fightmg  force  was  a  necessity  of 
the  plan  of  campaign.  In  Zula  Bay  where  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
disembarked,  and  at  Ismailia  where  the  principal  landing  took  place  in  1882, 
ererything  had  to  be  brought  ashore  in  small  craft,  but  some  small  jetties 
existed  or  were  constructed  which  facilitated  the  unloading  of  the  boats  to 
a  certain  extentb  Suakin  and  Trinkitat  both  possessed  land-locked  harbours ; 
but  aU  large  ressels  were  obliged  to  moor  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
At  C^pe  Coast  Castle,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  troops  for  the  Ashanti 
expedition  landed,  and  at  Port  Dumford  where  some  troops  and  stores  were 
disembarked  during  the  Zulu  war,  there  are  only  open  roadsteads,  and  at 
such  places  there  \%  always  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  operation, 
which  is  yery  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  unfayourable  weather.  At  Durban, 
which  formed  the  base  in  1879  and  again  in  188l|  large  yessels  anchor  in 
an  open  roadstead,  and  their  cargoes  are  conyeyed  oyer  a  bar  through  the 
surf  into  an  estuary  by  small  steamers  sad  lighters;  the  port  within  the 
estuary  has  quays  of  some  extent  with  rarious  facilities  for  unloading. 

These  examples  serve  to  show  that  elaborate  preparations 
have  generally  to  be  made  for  the  disembarkation  of  an 
expeditionary  force,  and  that  the  landing  of  the  troops  at 
their  destination  is  as  a  rule  a  much  more  difficult  operation 
than  their  embarkation  at  home  ports. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  that 
the  smooth  working  of  the  transport  of  our  troops  over  sea 
is  a  result  of  cordial  co-operation  between  the  naval  and 
military  services.  The  conveyance  of  considerable  bodies  of 
troops  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  to  Egypt, 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  has  been  a  prominent  feature 
of  our  recent  military  history.  The  commanding  maritime 
position  of  the  Empire  greatly  favours  such  operations. 
The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  them  is,  how- 
ever»  mainly  attributable  to  the  excellent  arrangements  made 
by  the  naval  transport  department 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
An  Army  in  the  Field. 

1.  Introdudoiy, 

The  oonrse  of  events  neceasitates  from  time  to  time  the 
despatch  of  an  expeditionary  force  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  from  some  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  a  foreign  theatre 
of  war.  Such  a  contingencj  is  provided  for  in  our  military 
organization,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  Chapter  XXIX. 
And  while  it  is  demonstrated  by  history  that  arrangements 
for  meeting  this  contingencgr  must  exist,  experience  has  also 
proved  that  the  campaigns  on  foreign  soil  on  which  British 
troops  become  engaged  are  singulaily  diversified  in  their 
conditions.  War  in  semi-civilirod  or  in  savage  comitries 
differs  in  many  respects  widely  from  war  in  the  territories  of 
a  civilized  power.  Still  certain  broad  principles  will  govern 
the  action  of  an  expeditionary  force  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  to  some  questions  of  organization  involved  by  these 
principles  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  refer. 

The  mobilization  of  the  army  and  its  preparation  for  war 
have  been  dealt  with  in  earlier  chapters.  In  this  chapter 
we  assume  the  expeditionary  force  as  existing,  and — sea 
transport  having  been  treated  of  in  the  preceding  one — ^we 
farther  assume  it  to  be  placed  in,  or  on  the  borders  of,  the 
theatre  of  war.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  first  questions  with 
which  the  commander  of  an  expeditionary  force  has  to 
concern  himself  will  be,  as  a  rule,  the  organization  of  the 
base  for  his  army,  will  be  taken  first 

« 

2.  The  Base. 

An  army  in  the  field  mu^t  have  a  base  of  operations. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  starting  point  from  which  it 
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euters  on  field  operations.  In  the  Crimean  war  the  allies 
landed  at  Eupatoria  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  but 
Baladava  on  the  south  of  it  became  the  British  base  during 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  base  may  be  changed  during 
the  course  of  a  campaign,  as  that  of  the  British  forces  waa 
changed  from  the  Tagus  to  Santander,  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  drove  the  French  out  o£  Spain.  It  may  be  a 
maritime  base  or  a  land  base.  British  military  history 
affords  many  examples  of  the  former.  Any  military  opera- 
tions which  involve  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  of  large  quantities  of  military  stores  across  the  seas 
must  involve  ako  their  disembarkation  in  or  near  the  theatre 
of  war ;  and  owing  to  the  labour  involved  in  this,  to  the  fact, 
that  stores  can  almost  invariably  be  landed  more  quickly 
than  they  can  be  moved  to  the  front,  and  to  the  fact  that  a 
military  force,  after  a  voyage,  necessarily  goes  through  a 
certain  process  of  organization  at  the  point  where  it  lands, 
the  place  of  disembarkation  generally  becomes  the  base. 
Thus  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  the  base  during  the  Ashanti 
war,  Durban  was  the  base  during  the  Zulu  and  Transvaal 
campaigns,  and  Ismailia  was  the  base  in  1882.  During  the 
Nile  expedition  of  1884-85,  on  the  other  hand;  Cairo  was 
nuide  the  base,  although  a  large  part  of  the  force  employed, 
as  also  of  the  stores  for  the  campaign,  arrived  in  the  first 
instance  at  Alexandria.  Cairo  forms  an  example  of  a  land 
base,  as  do  Peshawur  and  Kohat,.  which  during  the  Afghan, 
war,  1878-80,  formed  the  bases  of  operations  for  the  troops, 
respectively  on  the  line  to  Jellalabad  and  Kabul,  and  in 
the  Eurum  valley. 

A  base  major  majnot  be  in  hostile  territory.  Bala, 
clava  in  the  Crimean  war  and  Ismailia  in  1882  afford 
examples  of  bases  of  operations  which  had  to  be  seized 
in  the  first  instance.  It  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  that  the 
point  selected  to  serve  as  base  of  operations  should  be  on 
friendly  ground ;  for  this  permits  of  preparations  being  made 
while  the  force  intended  for  the  campaign  is  being  mobilized 
and  concentrated.    Especially  is  this  of  advantage  when  the 
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base  is  on  the  sea  coast,  since  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  a  few  jetties,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  that  may 
already  exist,  a  work  for  which  time  is  required  Arrange- 
ments for  the  disembarkation  of  the  Abyssinian  expeditionary 
force  in  Zula  bay  were  in  a  forward  state  long  before  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  and  stores  arrived. 

As  an  army  engaged  on  operations  in  the  field  moves 
forward  from  its  base,  a  line  of  communications  with  the 
base  becomes  necessary,  and  generally,  as  a  matter  of  oigani- 
zatioD,  the  base  is  considered  to  form  part  of  the  line.  An 
officer  is  appointed  to  command  the  line  of  communications, 
and  the  base  is  included  in  his  command.  This  is  not, 
however,  invariably  the  case,  for  in  the  Nile  expedition  the 
command  of  the  base  was  separated  from  that  of  the  line  of 
communications.  In  any  case,  however,  a  commandant  of 
the  base  is  appointed.  He  has  to  select  sites  for  depdts, 
stores,  and  magazines,  to  open  up  communications,  to  arrange 
for  hospitals,  for  camping  grounds,  and  for  accommodation  of 
troops,  and  to  attend  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place. 
When  the  base  is  maritime  much  work  will  often  be  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  landing  places.  If  there  be  a  railway 
leading  from  the  base  which  can  be  utilized,  new  sidings, 
platforms,  &c.,  may  be  needed  ;  sometimes,  as  at  Ismailia  in 
1882,  considerable  stretches  of  new  line  may  have  to  be  laid 
down.  Civilian  labour  and  also  local  civilian  transport  may 
have  to  be  engaged.  All  this  work  falls  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  base. 

A  depdt  will  generally  be  formed  at  the  base,  where  sick 
and  wounded,  coming  from  the  front,  are  taken  charge  of. 
Here  drafts  intended  to  make  good  wastage  at  the  front  are 
received  and  retained  till  they  can  be  moved  on.  As  a 
campaign  progresses^  the  base  becomes  more  and  more  a 
point  of  departure  for  home,  and  at  the  close  of  operations  it 
generally  becomes  the  place  whence  the  personnel  and 
mfUhiel  which  have  been  employed  are  sent  back  to  the 
stations  and  depots  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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3.  Line  of  Coirimunicatioiis} 

A  line  of  communications  generally  consists  of  a  chain  of 
military  stations  connected  together  by  a  route  of  some 
description,  and  leading  from  the  base  to  the  army  operating 
in  the  field.  Its  length  varies  from  a  few  miles,  such  as 
intervened  between  Balaclava  and  the  British  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  to  a  prodigious  distance,  such  as  separated  the 
Nile  expeditionary  force  at  and  beyond  Korti  from  Lower 
Egypt.  It  may  run  mainly  through  friendly  country,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  line  from  Durban  to  Mount  Prospect 
during  the  late  Boer  war,  or  it  may  tmverse  hostile  territory^ 
as  was  the  case  with  the  line  from  Peshawur  to  Kabul  in 
1879-80.  The  route  with  which  it  coincides  may  be  a 
carriage  road,  as  would  generally  be  the  case  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  or  it  may  be  a  route  difficult  for  wheeled 
transport,  as  was  the  case  in  Afghanistan.  It  may  be  a 
track  practicable  only  for  pack  animals,  as  in  the  Abyssinian 
expedition ;  it  may  be  a  river  with  steamers,  sailing  vessels^ 
or  boats  on  it,  like  the  Irrawady  in  Burma ;  or  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  all  of  these.  A  railway  will  seldom,  even  on 
the  Continent,  form  the  sole  route  along  the  line  of  communi- 
cations, although  its  existence,  even  along  part  of  the  line 
only,  is  of  the  utmost  advantage. 

The  line  of  oommnnicatioiiB  extending  from  Cairo  to  Meteromoh,  at  the 
time  when  Britieh  troops  had  penetrated  to  that  point,  offers  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  yarioua  kinds  of  routes  with  which  such  a  line  maj  coincide, 
as  also  of  the  great  distance  to  Whioh  it  may  extend.  From  Cairo  to  Assiut, 
229  miles,  there  was  both  railway  and  rirer;  from  Atsiut  to  Assuan, 
318  miles,  there  was  rirer ;  from  Assuan  to  Philo,  9  miles,  there  was  a 
railway  round  the  First  Cataract ;  from  Philcs  to  Wady  Haifa,  210  miles, 
there  wis  rirer ;  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Sarras,  88  miles,  there  was  a  railway 
which  was  continued  a  considerable  distance  during  the  campaign ;  from 
Sarras  the  rirer  was  of  no  great  use  as  a  route  up  to  Hannek,  a  distance  of 
133  miles,  and  here  a  desert  track  had  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon ;  from 
Hann^  to  Korti,  175  miles,  there  was  rirer,  but  the  number  of  boats  was 
insufficient  for  the  waterway  to  be  made  full  use  of ;  and  from  Korti  to 
Metemmeh,  172  miles,  there  wae  a  desert  track  only.  The  total  length  of 
the  line  of  communications  was  thus  1,279  miles. 

^  See  "  Regulations  for  the  Line  of  Communications  of  an  Army  in  the 
Field." 
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As  already  stated  the  line  of  communications,  as  a  rale 
but  not  always,  includes  the  base,  and  a  commandant  of  the 
whole  is  appointed.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  expedition  on 
a  very  small  scale,  the  commandant  will  usually  be  a  general 
officer,  bearing  the  title  of  general  of  communications.  For 
purposes  of  command  and  supervision  the  line  is  often 
divided  into  sections,  each  with  its  own  commandant :  each 
section  includes  a  certain  number  of  depots  and  stations. 
The  depot  nearest  to  the  anny  in  the  field  is  as  a  general 
rule  called  the  advanced  depot  The  organization  of  a  Une 
of  communications  depends,  however,  on  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  no  detailed  or  minute  rules  exist.  The 
depdts  and  stations  vary  greatly  in  importance,  and  their 
composition  and  number  depend  very  much  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  population  of  the  districts  traversed.  In  the 
Nile  expedition  there  were  between  Wady  Haifa  and 
Hannek,  a  distance  of  166  miles,  9  stations ;  but  3  sufficed 
for  the  766  miles  between  Cairo  and  Wady  Haifa.  Tliere 
were  17  posts  and  stations  during  the  last  Afghan  war 
between  Kabul  and  Peshawur,  on  a  stretch  of  only  170  miles, 
but  the  people  of  the  country  were  very  hostile.  With  an 
unfriendly  population  a  large  force  is  sometimes  required  to 
secure  the  line.  Each  depot  and  station  then  becomes  a 
defensive  post,  and  flying  columns  may  have  to  be  posted 
at  intervals,  being  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  garrisons  of 
the  posts. 

Hospitals,  sick  rest-stations,  and  commissariat,  transport, 
and  ordnance  store  dep6t8,  are  found  at  certain  stations. 
There  will  generally  be  some  points  of  especial  importance, 
and  these,  in  addition  to  comprising  hospitals,  depdts,  and  so 
forth,  will  often  be  the  headquarters  of  sections,  and  some- 
times of  flying  columns.  Grandamak,  on  the  Kabul- 
Peshawur  line,  was  a  station  of  this  class,  and  it  was  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  general  of  communications. 

The  commandants  of  sections  wiU  generally  be  in  the 
position  of  inspecting  officers,  as  it  is  the  practice  to  invest 
commandants  of  posts  with  especial  powers.     Troops  are 
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constantly  moving  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  line  of 
conminnications,  but  the  commandant  of  the  post,  who  id,  as 
a  rule,  specially,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it,  is  not 
superseded  by  the  accidental  presence  of  an  officer  senior  to 
himself,  who  may  be  passing  through.  The  officer  com- 
manding a  post  includes  within  the  limits  of  his  command 
the  route  on  either  side  halfway  to  the  next  post.  His 
authority  is  paramount  on  this  stretch,  and  his  responsibility 
for  the  regular  and  safe  transit*  of  troc^,  stores,  &c.,  is 
complete.  In  a  friendly  country  many  of  the  posts  are 
often  merely  rest-camps  with  a  very  smsdl  staff  attached  to 
them  and  with  no  garrison.  The  organization  of  posts  and 
the  subdivision  of  the  line  of  communications  into  sections 
tends  to  decentralization,  and  this  is  of  great  importance 
in  view  of  the  extent  of  country  on  which  the  authority 
of  the  general  of  communications  often  extends.  There  is 
usually  a  tel^;raph  or  heliograph  station. 

In  a  theatre  of  war  well  supplied  with  railways,  the 
positions  of  the  larger  hospitals,  of  depdts,  of  commissariat 
and  ordnance  stores  and  so  forth,  will  depend  very  much 
upon  those  of  the  more  important  railway  stations^  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  break  in  bulk  in  the  conveyance  of  <  stores,  a 
depdt  almost  of  neoessity  arises,  for  at  such  points  aeoumu* 
lations  will  inevitably  occur.  The  position  of  the  more 
important  hoi^itals  on  a  line  of  communications  is,  of  course, 
governed  lately  by  hygienic  oonsiderationfl ;  but,  if  possible, 
they  will,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  be  placed  at  points 
where  the  sick  proceeding  tO'  the  rear  change  their  mode 
of  conveyance. 

The  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent  possess 
elaborate  r^ulations  for  the  organization  of  lines  of  com- 
munications. Very  large  stafiisi,  organized  sq  as  to  ensure  a 
satisfactory  chain  of  responsibility,  are  told  off.  The  units 
which  act  as  the  personnel  of  hospitals,  of  rest-stations  for  the 
uck,  and  of  depdts  of  aU  kinds  axe  already  organized  in  peace 
time.  The  very  varying  conditions  under  which  British 
troops  are  called  upon  to  fight  preclude,  however,  the  laying 
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down  of  hard  and  fast  rules.  Those  regulatioDs  that  exist 
are  intended  rather  as  suggestions  to  assist  a  commander  in 
framing  a  scheme  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  with  which  he  has  to  deal»  than  as  rules  which  he  is 
bound  to  obey.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  they  should  be 
understood. 

4.  Supply. 

As  explained  in  earlier  chapters,  the  supply  of  an  army 
in  the  field  is  carried  out  by  the  army  service  corps,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  adjutant-generars  department  B. 
The  supply  of  troops  engaged  on  active  operations  is  affected 
by  a  number  of  complex  and  varied  conditions.  In  a  rich 
productive  theatre  of  war,  intersected  by  a  network  of  rail- 
ways and  canals,  supply  can  be  easily  arranged  for.  But 
British  campaigns  are  seldom  carried  out  under  such  favour- 
able conditions,  and  the  question  of  providiag  food  for  the 
troops  and  animals  operating  in  countries  like  Afghanistan 
and  the  Sudan  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty.  Supply 
depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  resources  of  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  the  facilities  for  utilizing  these  resources.  It  is, 
moreover,  affected  by  the  time  of  the  year,  by  the  climate,  by 
the  length  of  the  line  of  communications,  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  movements,  by  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  The 
extent  to  which  the  existing  resources  of  the  theatre  of  war 
can  be  utilized  depends  very  much  upon  the  available 
communications  and  transport  The  character  of  the  war, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive,  of  course  influences  the 
question.  But  considerations  of  supply  always  affect,  and  in 
the  case  of  irregular  warfare  often  entirely  govern,  the  course 
of  operations. 

The  Nile  expedition  offers  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  the  case  under  certain  conditions. 
This  campaign  was  a  campaign  against  time.  A  certain  force 
had  to  be  moved  into  the  heart  of  the  Sudan  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  achieve  an  object ;  but  the  rate  of  progress  of  tho 
troops  depended  upon  that  of  their  supplies.    The  supplies 
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could  not  be  advanced  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  troops 
had  to  be  held  back  on  this  account,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
expedition  was  seriously  delayed. 

An  army  operating  in  the  field  lives  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  country.  When  the  resources  of  the  country  give  out, 
or  cannot  be  utilized,  supplies  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
army  from  the  rear.  And  as  a  force  can  seldom  live  entirely 
on  the  resources  of  the  theatre  of  war,  movable  supplies  must 
be  arranged  for  to  accompany  it  There  must,  moreover,  be 
stationary  magazines  for  the  collection  of  stores  of  food, 
and  some  method  of  replenishing  the  movable  supplies  from 
the  stationary  magazines  has  to  be  devised. 

Movable  supplies  consist  of — (1)  rations  carried  on  the 
soldier  or  horse,  with  us  generally  sufficient  for  two  days' 
consumption ;  (2)  those  carried  in  the  regimental  and  depart- 
mental transport,  with  us  generally  two  days'  supplies ;  (3) 
field  magazines,  or  supply  columns  which  follow  the  army, 
and  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Two  examplM  of  field  magasmet  may  be  giren.  That  aocompaoying  the 
British  force  in  the  AbjBsinian  oampaign  consisted  of  26,000  animals  with 
12,000  carriers  and  driyers,  ooDTejing  supplies  for  the  40  dajs'  march  to 
Magdala.  In  the  KUe  expedition,  when  (General  Earie's  column  advanced 
by  iiTer  from  beyond  Korti,  100  days'  rations  per  man  were  carried  in  the 
boats  ;  this  field  magazine  represented  the  whole  of  the  morable  supplies 
accompanying  that  column,  there  being  no  regimental  or  departmental 
transport  conyeying  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  theatre  of  war  where  supplies  are 
abundant,  the  supplies  carried  in  the  field  magazine  might 
not  represent  more  than  a  week's  rations  per  man  and  horse. 
The  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent  have  a  regular 
establishment  for  their  field  magazines;  the  numbers  of 
vehicles,  &c.,  are  laid  down,  and  the  transport,  which  is 
civilian,  is  placed  under  military  supervision.  No  such 
arrangements  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Stationary  magazines  are  established  at  the  base  and  at 
various  points  along  the  line  of  communications.  Important 
magazines  would,  moreover,  sometimes  be  established  in  home 
or  colonial  territory.    Stationary  magazines  may  be  classed 
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ae  (1)  maiu  or  reserve  magazines,  (2)  intennediate  mngarineg, 
and  (3)  expense  magazines.  Main  magazines  woold  be 
usually  established  at  the  base ;  thus  a  main  magazine  vas 
formed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Peninsitlar  war  at  Lisbon. 
Intermediate  magazines  are  formed  as  the  army  advances, 
since  time  and  transport  would  be  wasted  if  it  were  to  draw 
supplies  direct  from  the  base ;  these  are  fed  as  far  as  possiUe 
from  the  stirroundiug  districts.  Expense  magazines  form  the 
cmTent  supply  for  the  troops,  and  are  established  as  they 
may  be  required  ;  each  commissariat  dep&t  is,  however,  in  a 
manner,  an  expense  magazine,  as  detachments  passing  to  and 
fro  are  supplied  from  it.  No  olear  line  of  demai€atio(n 
exists  between  main,  intermediate,  and  expense  maga- 
zmes.  The  most  important  expense  magazine  is  generally 
to  be  found  at  the  advanced  dep6t,  which  is  alwajrs  pushed 
up  as  near  to  the  field  army  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
The  troops  supply  themselves  from  the  stationary  magazines 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  only  draw  upon  the  field 
magazine  when  the  stationary  magazines  cannot  be  used. 
The  Nile  campaign  illustrates  this  principle  admirably. 
Stationary  magazines  were  formed  in  advance  of  the  troops 
during  the  first  advance  to  Korti,  from  which  they  were 
rationed,  the  supplies  in  the  boats  or  field  magazine  being 
kept  intact.  The  system  of  making  good  the  movable 
supplies  from  the  stationaiy  magazines  is  also  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  intended  arrangement  for  replenishing  the 
supplies  of  the  river  column  in  this  campaign.  A  convoy 
with  about  a  month's  rations  for  the  troops  was  to  have 
moved  from  Korosko  across  the  desert  to  Abu  Hamed  to 
meet  the  column  there,  but  the  recall  of  the  troops  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  scheme.  In  this  case  Korosko  formed 
an  intermediate  magazine,  replenishing  the  field  magazine, 
i,e.,  the  supplies  in  the  boats. 

Supply  must  be  arranged  for  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  operations.  In  a  rich  well-populated  tract,  six  weeks' 
supplies  will  sometimes  be  enough  to  begin  with,  of  which 
perhaps   those    for,  say,  a  fortnight   would  be   "movable 
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supplies."  Bat  in  a  less  favourable  theatre  of  war  a  more 
liberal  allowance  must  be  made.  In  Egypt  in  1882,  two 
months'  supplies  were  considered  sufficient ;  but  during  the 
Afghan  war,  there  was  usually  six  months'  reserve.  Before 
the  Kile  expedition  started  from  Wady  Haifa,  two  months' 
supplies  were  collected  to  the  south,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  river  and  desert  columns  were  withdrawing  to  Korti  there 
were  stored  up  south  of  Assiut,  about  3^  months'  supplies  of 
meat  and  nearly  six  months'  supplies  of  bread  and  groceries. 
It  is  usual  to  store  six  months'  supplies  in  a  fortress,  but  tlie 
amount  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  civilian  population 
may  have  to  be  provided  for. 

Supplies  are  procured  in  time  of  war  by  contract,  by 
purchase,  or  else  by  requisition.  It  will  generally  be  the 
case  that  supply  by  contract  can  only  be  depended  upon  as 
long  as  the  army  is  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  theatre 
of  war,  and  the  method  is  inadmissible  if  secrecy  as  to  the 
general  plan  of  campaign  be  essential.  Contracts,  it  should 
be  stated,  proved  fairly  satisfactory  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  and 
in  Belgium,  the  contractors  fulfilled  their  engagements  up 
to  the  time  of  Napoleon's  advance,  but  when  hostilities 
commenced  they  deserted.  In  minor  expeditions  they  are 
generally  impracticable  in  the  theatre  of  war ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  since  secrecy  is  not  in  such  cases  so  necessary 
supplies  can  be  collected  at  home  or  near  the  theatre  of  war 
on  the  contract  system.  Supplies  can  usually  be  purchased 
in  a  theatre  of  war  if  they  exist.  In  the  Peninsula  the 
troops  lived  mainly  on  food  purchased  on  the  spot ;  and  later 
on  when  the  theatre  of  war  was  transferred  to  French  soil, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  was  weU  supplied  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  everything  was  paid  for,  while  the 
French  troops  operating  in  their  own  coimtry  could  get  little 
owing  to  their  system  of  requisitions.  Experience  has  shown 
that  requisitions  are  generally  a  mistake,  but  in  Afghanistan 
the  system  of  requisitions  on  payment  was  employed  with 
great  success. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
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question  of  supply  and  the  question  of  transport.  Supplies 
cannot  be  collected  and  cannot  be  distributed  without  some 
foim  of  transport.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  supply  and 
transport  services  form  one  department  in  the  British  army 
although  the  system  does  not  generally  obtain  on  the  Conti* 
nent.^ 

5.  Transport? 

The  question  of  transport  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
the  field.  Without  an  efficient  and  adequate  transport 
ser\'ice,  operations  are  liable  to  come  to  a  standstill  The 
amount  of  transport  required  for  an  army  depends  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances — upon  the  nature  of  the  theatre  of 
war^  upon  the  distance  on  which  the  operations  extend^  and 
upon  the  ordre  de  hcUaUle  of  the  troops.  The  existence  of 
a  railway  or  of  railways  necessarily  relieves  the  military 
transport  service  if  they  can  be  employed,  A  railway  train 
with  two  locomotives  and  35  ten-ton  wagons  may  be 
calculated  to  convey  350  tons  a  distance  of  200  miles  in 
a  day,  or  in  other  words  to  represent  70,000  ton-miles  for 
transport  purposes;  it  would  take  10,000  general  service 
wagons  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  But  our  army 
can  never  depend  entirely  on  a  line  of  railway  for  its  trans* 
port,  and  in  many  campaigns  on  which  British  troops  have 
of  recent  years  been  employed,  no  railways  have  existed  in 
tlie  theatre  of  war.  If  the  operations  follow  the  course  of 
a  navigable  river  or  of  a  canal  and  if  steamers  be  avsdlable, 
water  transport  may  be  as  valuable  to  the  army  as  railway 
transport;   but  such  conditions  are  not  generally  existent 

^  The  relatioDB  between  supply  and  transport  are,  as  a  rnle,  a  matter  of 
simple  caloulation,  as  is  shown  by  the  following : — Including  the  weight  of 
the  cases,  a  man's  ration  weighs  about  8|  lbs. ;  a  month's  rations  for  10,000 
men  thei^ore  weighs  a  little  more  than  600  tons.  Putting  the  load  of  a 
camel  at  400  lbs.,  and  that  of  a  mule  at  200  lbs.,  some  2,800  camels  or 
6,600  mules  would  suffice  to  carry  this.  Then,  if  the  force  included  1,000 
horses  and  grain  for  these  had  to  be  carried,  the  total  load,  at  10  lbs. 
per  horse,  would  be  about  136  tons,  requiring  about  760  camels  or  1,600 
mules.  The  field  magazine  for  the  force  would  thus  require  little  short 
of  4,000  camels  or  8,000  mules  for  its  transport.  See  also  p.  661,  as  regards 
transport  carrying  its  own  supplies. 

*  See  chap.  xxi. 
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in  a  theatre  of  war.  Transport  by  rail  would  be  carried 
out  under  orders  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  railway, 
working  in  concert  with  the  dejmrtments  concerned ;  water 
transport  will  generally  be  under  charge  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
(a)  Land  transport. — ^In  Chapters  XIV.  and  XXL  the 
oi^nization  of  the  transport  service  in  the  British  army  has 
been  explained.  The  establishments  of  battalions,  of  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  of  batteries  of  artillery,  &c.,  on  a  war 
footing  include  r^mental  transport.  The  tables  have 
been  drawn  up  to  suit  the  conditions  of  active  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  theatres  of  war  such  as  would  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  Western  Europe.  But  transport  of  this 
kind  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  irregular  cam- 
paigns such  as  British  troops  are  so  often  engaged  in.  No 
nation,  moreover,  depends  entirely  on  a  military  corps  to 
form  the  transport  for  its  armies.  Civilian  transport  is 
always  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  organized  military 
service  in  which  soldiers  act  as  drivers.  And  the  nature  of 
such  civilian  transport  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
theatre  of  war  and  upon  the  kind  of  transport  employed 
by  the  people  on  the  spot  for  purposes  of  trade,  agriculture, 
and  so  forth.  In  a  country  where  good  carriage  roads  exist, 
the  inhabitants  will  generally  employ  well  constructed 
wheeled  vehicles.  The  rougher  the  roads  the  rougher 
generally  will  be  the  vehicles  in  use.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  roads  are  good  plenty  of  transport 
suitable  for  military  purposes  will  necessarily  be  forth- 
coming. Norway  is  an  example  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
in  many  countries  two-wheeled  vehicles  are  found  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  four-wheeled  wagons,  which  latter  are  much 
better  adapted  for  military  purposes.  When  the  wheeled 
transport  existing  in  a  country  degenerates  into  more  rudely 
constructed  arabas  drawn  by  oxen,  such  as  form  the  only 
vehicles  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  for  military  purposes  pack 
transport  is  not  preferable.  Vehicles  of  such  very  inferior 
classes  are,  however,  exceptionaL 
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The  long  Colonial  ox  and  mule  wagons  and  the  American 
buck  wagon  have  been  largely  used  by  British  troops  in 
South  Africa.  The  ordinary  four-wheeled  wagon  of  the 
country  was  used  in  the  Red  River  expedition.  Two- 
wheeled  carts  were  used  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  special  one  of 
light  pattern  gave  satisfaction  in  the  Crimea  but  was  found 
unsuitable  for  drawing  through  heavy  sand  in  Egypt.  The 
'^  general  service  wagon  "  is  vciy  strongly  built,  but  it  is  too 
heavy  for  a  theatre  of  war  destitute  of  good  roads.  Vehicles 
drawn  by  bullocks  move  very  slowly,  but  they  have  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  transport  in  many  Indian  cam- 
])aigns.  Wheeled  transport  is  indeed  almost  always  used,  when 
possible,  in  preference  to  pack  transport  Animals  can, 
speaking  broadly,  draw  a  heavier  load  than  they  can  carry. 
The  light  two- wheeled  vehicle  known  in  the  service  as  the 
Maltese  cart,  will  take  a  load  of  6  cwt.,  and  is  drawn  by 
one  horse  or  mule ;  three  mtiles  would  be  required  to  carry 
the  same  load.  A  general  service  wagon  will  take  a  load  of 
30  cwt. ;  8  or  9  camels  would  be  required  to  carry  the  same 
load,  they  would  take  up  about  twice  as  much  room  on  the 
road,  and  they  would  require  about  twice  as  much  food  as 
the  4  horses  of  the  general  service  wagon.  Pack  animals  axe 
difficult  to  load,  are  liable  to  become  unserviceable  from  sore 
backs,  and  are  not,  like  draught  animals,  rested  at  each  halt 
on  the  march.  Moreover,  loads  of  over  4  cwt  cannot  be 
carried  by  them  at  all,  unless  elephants  happen  to  be  avails- 
able. 

But  in  mountainous  country  pack  transport  is  always 
largely  employed,  and  in  roadless  countries  it  entirely 
replaces  wheeled  transport  Elephants,  camels,  horses  and 
ponies,  mules,  donkeys,  and  carriers,  have  all  been  frequently 
used  for  military  transport  The  characteristics  of  the 
various  kinds  of  pack  transport  need  not  be  gone  into  here, 
but  the  average  loads  carried  may  be  mentioned.  An  ele- 
phant will  take  about  half  a  ton,  a  camel  about  400  lbs., 
horses  and  ponies  from  120  to  250  lbs,  mules  about  the  same, 
donkeys  seldom  over  100  lbs.,  carriers  SO  to  80  lbs.     But 
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the  carrying  power  of  pack  animals  or  carriers  varies  greatly. 
In  India,  where  pack  transport  is  thoroughly  understood  and 
where  the  military  authorities  can  calculate  upon  securing 
a  certain  class  of  animal,  general  rules  can  Ite  laid  down; 
elsewhere  the  loads  must  vary  considerably.  If  plenty  of 
pack  transport  be  available  in  or  near  the  theatre  of  war 
transport  officers  can  select ;  if  not  they  must  take  what  they 
can  get  and  arrange  the  loads  accordingly.  Carriers  formed 
practically  the  sole  means  of  transport  in  Ashanti,  and 
were  largely  employed  in  China ;  but  they  are  troublesome  to 
deal  with,  and  require  to  be  carefully  organized.  In  carrier 
corps,  indeed,  what  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  organizing  civilian  transport,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
is  seen  in  an  aggravated  form.  .  Pack  animals  and  wheeled 
vehicles  alike  require*  civilian  drivers,  and  the  provision  of 
these,  and  their  control  when  provided,  often  entail  much 
trouble  on  the  military  staff  of  the  transport  service. 

When  transport  is  hired,  the  drivers  generally  are  en- 
gaged with  their  own  vehicles-  or  animals,  and  this  has  the 
advantage  of  liot  only  securing  the  requisite  men,  but  of 
tending-  to  ensuw  that  they  will  attend  to  their  duties.  Bat 
hired  transport  has  beeti  proved  by  exjierience  to  be  often 
more  expensive  m  the  long  itm  than  transport  which  has 
been  bought  outright  and  the  drivers  for  which  have  been 
specially  engaged-  or  enlisted  It  has  been  found  that 
actually  in  the  field  hired  tl^nsport  has  many  inconveniences, 
although  it  is  well  suited  for  service  in  a  friendly  country 
on  the  line  of  eommunieations.  In  a:ny  case,  however^ 
d^niiATLpersownd  requires  careful  supervision  and  handling.  ^  It 
was  found  in  the  Nile  expedition  that  the  best  camel  drivers 
were  those  got  •  fhmi  Aden ;  the  camels  were  for  the  most 
pafrt  purcliased  iti  ^Kgypt,  but  the  drivers  engaged  there  and 
on  the  Nile  were  not  a  success.  And  it  is  often  found  that 
the  drivers  have  to  be*  obtained  quite  separately  and  in^a 
different  locality  from  the  eu^tual  transport.  In  most- 
civlfifled  eountries  transpoiit  can  be  impressed  under  the  law 
of  the  land;  but -drivers -cannot  be- impressed  unless  oth^-^ 
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wise  subject  to  military  law.  In  an  enemy's  country  right 
of  conquest  permits  an  invader  to  impress  the  drivers  as 
well  as  the  transport ;  but  such  a  course  would  not  as  a  rule 
be  adopted  except  as  a  local  and  temporary  measure.  A 
disafifected  and  unwilling  personnel  is  almost  worse  than 
none. 

The  organization  of  a  civilian  transport  service  is  always 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty ;  the  drivers  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  military  discipline  and  the  officers  and  others 
in  charge  are  often  Uttle  acquainted  with  their  language.  A 
number  of  men,  who  do  not  know  those  set  in  authority  over 
them  or  each  other,  are  collected  together  and  have  to  be 
formed  into  semi-military  corps,  generally  at  very  short 
notice;  in  uncivilized  or  only  partially  civilized  countries 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  group  them  under  their  own 
local  chiefs,  and  this  method  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  carrier  corps  organized  during  British  cam- 
paigns. But  this  is  often  impracticable,  and  under  such 
cii*cumstances  certain  of  the  men  have  to  be  selected  and 
placed  in  authority  over  the  rest.  A  military  personnel  has 
then  to  be  added ;  and  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
establish  a  chain  of  responsibility,  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  transport  service  down  to  the  driver  or  the 
coolie,  and  to  break  up  the  whole  into  units  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign  and  to  the  organization  of 
the  forces  engaged  on  it.  Moreover  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  drivers,  animals,  and  vehicles,  demands  much  care  and 
attention.  Clothing,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  arms 
may  have  to  be  provided  for  the  men;  the  animals  will 
often  require  picketing  gear,  blankets,  feeding  gear  and  so 
forth ;  the  vehicles  will  generally  have  to  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  military  requirements.  With  pack  transport 
saddles  often  are  a  great  difficulty,  as  they  may  not  be  pro- 
curable at  all  or  else  those  accompanying  the  animals  may 
not  be  suitable. 

(6)  Water  transport. — ^Boat  transport  has  on  two  occa- 
sions been  used  with  great  success  by  British  troops-^ 
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viz.,  with  the  Red  Biver  expedition  and  during  the  Nile 
campaign. 

During  the  adTanoe  from  lainailia  to  Kasaaasm  in  1882,  the  boat  semce 
on  the  Sweet  Wate|r  Canal  proTed  inTaluable  for  forwarding  aoppliea  at 
a  time  when  the  land  transport  was  seyerelj  strained.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  Afghan  war  sick  were  sent  down  from  JeUalftbad  by  rafts  on  the 
Kabul  Biror.  But  the  Bed  Btrer  expedition  and  Nile  campaign  are 
peculiar  in  that  the  troope  manned  the  boats  themselres  and  carried  their 
own  proTisions  and  stores. 

Every  other  form  of  transport  involves  the  addition  of 
useless  mouths  to  the  force.  Transport  animals  and  carriers 
require  food,  and  in  a  theatre  of  war  where  supplies  are 
scarce  they  have  to  carry  their  own.  Then  if  great  dis- 
tances have  to  be  traversed  nearly  the  entire  transport 
capabilities  of  the  animals  or  carriers  may  be  exhausted 
in  conveying  their  own  food ;  and  a  point  may  be  reached 
when  they  are  not  only  no  longer  capable  of  carrying  stores 
for  the  troops,  but  when  they  cannot  even  carry  the  supplies 
necessary  for  their  own  consumption.  A  camel  can  only 
carry  about  one  months'  rations  for  itself;  therefore, 
assuming  that  it  can  march  a  distance  of  15  miles  a  day,  it 
cannot  traverse  more  than  450  miles  of  foodless  desert, 
while  if  a  march  of  225  miles  has  to  be  made  it  can  only 
carry  half  a  load  of  stores  for  the  troops.  In  the  Nile 
expedition  each  of  the  whalers  specially  sent  out  from  home 
carried  100  days'  rations  for  its  crew,  and  the  troops  in  the 
boats  practically  formed  their  own  transport. 

If  steamers  are  available  on  a  river  they  are  admirable 
for  transport  purposes,  being  able  to  carry  large  supplies  of 
stores  and  also  to  tow  loaded  baiges,  rafts,  &c.  Owing  to 
the  steamer  service  on  the  Nile  below  Wady  Haifa  there 
was  practically  no  difficulty  in  conveying  stores  and  supplies 
up  to  that  point  during  the  campaign.  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  as  stated,  water  transport  may  become  as  valu- 
able to  an  army  as  railway  transport,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
a  hostile  incursion  into  the  territory  in  which  it  is  being 
worked. 

2  o 
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6.  Ifitdligmce  DepartmenL 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  theatre  of  war  and  correct  information 
as  to  the  strength,  the  dispositions,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy  are  almost  indispensable.  During  peace  time  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office,  as  has  already  been 
shown  in  Chapter  XXIV.,  studies  the  geography,  resources, 
climate,  available  transport,  and  so  forth,  of  all  foreign 
countries ;  and  collects  and  collates  information  as  to  their 
armies,  their  fortresses  and  their  military  system.  But  when 
hostilities  break  out  or  are  imminent,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  create  a  special  service  within  the  theatre  of  war  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing,  on  the  spot,  the  information 
already  acquired.  Hence  a  local  intelligence  department 
attached  to  the  army  in  the  field  has  to  be  formed. 

The  creation  of  a  special  department  for  this  purpose  is 
a  somewhat  recent  innovation.  Formerly,  what  may  be 
called  intelligence  duties  were  confided  to  officers  of  the 
general  staff  belonging  to  the  old  Quartermaster-General's 
department,  in  addition  to  their  other  functions.  But  the 
importance  of  an  efficient  intelligence  service  has  of  late 
years  been  better  appreciated  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  the  Nile  campaign, 
and  the  Suakin  campaign  of  1885,  an  intelligence  depart- 
ment was  always  formed  as  a  more  or  less  distinct  branch  of 
the  general  staff  of  the  expeditionary  forces  employed.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  decided  that  in  future  campaigns  of  any 
magnitude  such  a  department,  to  be  called  the  Field  Intelli- 
gence Department,  will  always  be  organized ;  and  the  object 
and  duties  of  this  department  have  been  definitely  laid  down 
in  a  manual.  The  field  intelligence  department  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  from  all  available  sources  informa- 
tion as  to  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  as  to 
the  ethnography,  geography,  and  topogi'aphy  of  the  theatre  of 
war.  The  department  has  charge  of  the  interpreter  service  of 
the  army,  and  it  supplies  the  requirements  of  the  troops 
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in  this  respectj  and  also  as  regards  guides  should  they  be 
needed.  Interpreters  may  be  either  officers  or  civilians,  and 
they  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  qualifications ; 
all  are  under  the  chief  interpreter,  who  will  be  attached  to 
the  intelligence  department  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
in  the  field. 

The  organization  and  composition  of  the  department  will 
necessarily  vary  in  accordance  with  the  organization  and 
composition  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  with  the  scale  on 
which  the  operations  are  to  be  carried  out  During  the  Nile 
expedition  there  were,  when  the  troops  were  beyond  Korti, 
practically  three  distinct  branches  of  the  department,  one  at 
Gubat,  one  at  Jakdul  post,  and  one  with  the  river  column,  in 
addition  to  the  central  branch  at  Eorti.  This  formation  of  dis- 
tinct branches  may  at  any  time  be  dictated  by  circumstances ; 
but  to  establish  such  branches  for  the  performance  of 
intelligence  duties  exclusively,  would  be  exceptional  The 
commandant  of  every  detached  post  is  bound  to  find  out  what  ho 
can,  and  to  transmit  any  news  of  importance  to  the  branch  of 
the  field  intelligence  department  told  off  to  the  force  of  which 
his  command  forms  part.  A  branch  of  the  department  would 
generally  consist  of  one  or  more  officers,assisted  byinterpreters,, 
by  police,  and  by  some  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to 
act  as  clerks,  orderlies,  servants,  &c.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  branch  is  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  general  or 
other  officer  commanding  the  force,  or  the  part  of  the  force 
to  which  the  branch  is  attached. 

Formerly  survey  work  and  the  preparation  of  sketches, 
plans,  &c.,  in  the  theatre  of  war  were  entrusted  to  the 
intelligence  department;  but  it  has  been  decided  that  such, 
work  will  not  in  future  be  carried  out  by  it  Survey  work- 
demands  special  qualifications ;  and  since  intelligence  duties 
call  for  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  military  art. 
combined  with  quickness,  with  decision,  and  with  great  tact 
and  judgment,  but  also  often  demand  linguistic  ability,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  officers  fulfilling  those  conditions,  who 
are  also  efficient  surveyors,  has  led  to  the  change.     Infor-* 
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biatioD  afl  to  the  arrangements  existing  for  the  carryiag  out 
of  surveys  and  reconnaissance  work  in  the  field  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  value  of  a  good  intelligence  department  to  an  army 
engaged  in  active  operations  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
But  unless  the  troops  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  depart- 
ment it  suffers  in  efficiency  and  loses  in  usefulness.  Strangers 
from  whom  important  information  may  be  obtained  will 
seldom  come  in  contact  with  members  of  the  department 
in  the  first  instance ;  such  persons  reach  the  outposts,  or 
come  into  camp,  and  if  they  are  frightened  or  are  injudi- 
ciously questioned,  the  information  they  possess  may  never 
reach  the  pi-oper  quarter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  theatres 
of  most  of  our  small  wars  need  to  be  handled  with  tact 
Their  examination  is  an  art  which  men  of  great  ability 
and  professional  knowledge  may  never  acquire.  A  grasp 
of  the  situation,  moreover,  is  required,  such  as  only  those 
who  are  in  high  position,  or  who  are  members  of  the 
field  intelligence  department  can  generally  command. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that  officers  and  men  of 
a  force  operating  in  the  field  should  aid  the  intelligence 
department  by  bringing  persons  who  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  valuable  information  straight  to  the  department,  to  be 
dealt  witL 

7.  Press  Censorship.    Postal  and  Telegraph  Services. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  possession  of  complete  and 
correct  information  with  regard  to  the  enemy  is  the  makiug 
of  adequate  arrangements  for  preventing  information  from 
reaching  the  enemy.  This  danger  is  to  a  certain  extent  pro- 
vided against  by  the  appointment  of  a  staff  officer  as  pi-ess 
censor.  The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to  control  the  correspon- 
dence of  such  representatives  of  newspapers  as  may  have 
been  permitted  to  accompany  the  army. 

A  postal  service  has,  as  a  rule,  to  be  established  in  the 
field  under  military  control.      Its  organization  is  generally 
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carried  out  under  the  orders  of  tbe  general  of  communi- 
cations. For  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  the  necessary 
staff  was  obtained  from  the  I*ost  Office  Volunteer  Corps, 
and  during  the  Nile  expedition  it  consisted  partly  of 
non-commissioned  officers  who  had  some  training  in  postal 
work  and  partly  of  Egyptian  employis.  The  necessary 
transport  for  conveying  the  mails,  if  railways,  steamers 
or  regular  post  carts  are  not  available,  is  supplied  from 
the  transport  of  the  army.  When  there  is  a  regular  postal 
service  in  existence  in  the  theatre  of  war  this  would  of 
course  be  made  use  of  when  practicable.  In  close  proximity 
to  the  enemy,  or  in  districts  where  the  population  is  hostile, 
the  post  requires  an  escort ;  under  such  circumstances  des- 
patches and  orders  will  generally  be  sent  by  special  messenger 
with  a  small  escort.  In  a  prolonged  campaign  and  under 
favourable  conditions  a  parcel  post  may  be  established.  A 
postal  service  can  sometimes  be  arranged  to  be  worked 
by  contract  under  military  supervision,  and  as  regards  the 
actual  transport  of  the  mails  this  system  has  been  found  very 
convenient. 

The  telegraph  service  will  generally  make  use  of  any 
existing  telegraph  lines,  new  lines  only  being  constructed  by 
the  telegraph  corps  when  these  fail  The  extent  to  which 
the  existing  telegraph  system  is  to  be  controlled  bj  the 
military  authorities  depends  upon  circumstances;  but  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  that  some  supervision  should  bo 
exercised.  Rules  are  generally  framed  to  suit  each  particular 
case,  but  all  telegrams  despatched  from  the  front  are  required 
to  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  press  censor,  unless  they 
are  official.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  appoint  a  censor 
for  telegrams  sent  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  this  was 
done  during  the  Nile  expedition,  the  censor  being  posted  near 
the  base,  at  Assuan.  The  organization  of  the  military  tele- 
graph service  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  XIIL,  and  the 
system  of  having  a  trained  staff  belonging  to  the  Post 
Office,  which  can  be  called  upon  in  time  of  war  has  in  practice 
proved  very  satisfactory. 
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During  the  Asluuiti  war,  at  fortj-eight  hours*  warning,  a  complete  force 
trained  in  the  postal  telegraph  serrioe  was  sent  out  with  stores,  &c.,  drawn 
from  the  Post  Office,  and  achiered  signal  success.  During  the  Zula  war 
some  of  the  colonial  lines  were  taken  over  and  worked  hy  military  pertonnel^ 
and  in  1882  the  existing  telegraph  lines  were  similarly  worked,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Cairo.  During  the  Nile  expedition  the  telegraph 
serrice  prored  of  immense  importance.  A  line  existed  from  Oairo  to  near 
Korti,  and  this  was  continued  for  89  mUes  to  Hamdah,  the  entire  length  of 
the  wire  from  Cairo  to  Hamdab  being  1,169  miles ;  from  Cairo  to  Wady 
Halfs,  which  was  more  than  half  this  distance,  the  line  was  maintained  by 
the  Egyptian  telegraph  department,  and  along  this  stietdi  inftennptions 
frequently  occurred ;  the  rest  of  the  line  was  worked  partly  by  military 
and  partly  by  Egyptian  personnel^  but  was  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  director  of  telegraphs.  Beyond  Wady  Haifa  there  was  but  a  single 
wire,  and,  as  an  example  of  the  strain  thrown  upon  the  telegraph  serrice 
in  this  campaign,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  one  night  17,000  words 
were  by  this  one  wire  signalled  from  Korti.  188  miles  of  new  lino  were 
laid  down,  and  40  miles  of  the  existing  line  were  renewed,  the  old  poles 
being  used. 

Signallers, — ^The  heliograph  has  been  found  a  most  valuable 
assistant  to  the  telegraph  service  in  recent  British  campaigns, 
and  has  in  some  cases  taken  its  place.  For  the  employment 
of  this  instrument  certain  atmospheric  and  topographical 
conditions  are  of  course  necessary ;  but  when  circumstances 
have  been  favourable,  as  was  the  case  in  Afghanistan,  it  has 
proved  of  great  value,  and  has  enabled  communication  to  be 
opened  between  detached  forces,  and  to  be  maintained 
where  telegraph  lines  have  been  cut  by  the  enemy.  The 
heliograph  proved  very  useful  during  the  Boer  war,  on  the 
line  of  communications  from  Newcastle  to  Pietermaritzburg. 
It  has  been  the  usual  practice  to  form  a  special  corps  of 
signallers  under  an  officer  of  experience  attached  to  the  staff 
of  an  expeditionaiy  force.  The  corps  is  supplied  with  flags, 
lanterns,  and  other  stores  used  for  signalling,  in  addition  to 
the  heliograph  equipment,  and  can  be  employed  actually  on 
the  battle-field  if  occasion  arises.  There  are  also  regimental 
signallers,  but  these  are  kept  quite  distinct  as  a  rule  from  the 
special  corps  of  signallers. 
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8,  Surveys  and  Beconnaissance  in  the  JPield. 

Though  survey  work  is,  of  course,  quite  distinct  from 
reconnaissance,  both  can  conveniently  be  treated  of  under  one 
heading  in  a  brief  sketch  such  as  it  is  proposed  here  to  give. 
In  every  campaign,  whether  in  civilized  and  mapped,  or  in 
uncivilized  and  unmapped  countries,  military  sketching  and 
reconnaissance  of  roads,  rivers,  positions,  camping  grounds, 
bivouacs,  railway  stations,  &c.,  will  have  to  be  imdertaken 
by  staff  or  other  ofl&cers.  But  in  countries,  of  which  absolutely 
accurate  surveys  exist,  and  which  have  been  prepared  almost 
invariably  under  the  militajy  authorities,  it  is  evident  that 
no  army  operating  therein  would  require  to  provide  for 
elaborate  survey  work.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  what  arrangements  would  have 
to  be  made  for  survey  and  reconnaissance  work  in  countries 
of  which  no  trigonometrical  survey  exists,  such,  for  example^ 
as  the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  in  other  countries  and 
islands  of  which  geographically  and  topographically  but  little 
is  as  yet  known.  As  to  reconnaissance  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  military  topography  has  been  fully  recognised 
in  the  army,  and  all  regimental  and  staff  officers  are  now 
qualified  to  make  an  intelligible  military  sketch  and  report 
Therefore,  during  the  many  small  campaigns  in  which  pur 
army  has  taken  part,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  material  from 
which  to  find  good,  reconnoitrers  and  military  sketchers. 
It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  Quartermaster-Generars 
department  to  deal  with  the  question  of  military  sketching 
and  reconnaissance  in  the  field,  and  tx)  employ  specially 
qualified  officers  for  that  purpose. 

As  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in  recent  years  it 
may  be  cited  that  in  the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-4  a  deputy 
quartermaster-general  with  officers- working  under  him  was 
specially  detailed  to  superintend  the  military  sketching  and 
reconnaissance.  During  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1878-80 
the  topographical  work  was  executed  by  officers    of   the 
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Indian  Survey  acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  staff.  During  the  Sudan  campaign  of  1884-5 
this  v^ork  was  done  under  the  general  commanding  the 
conmiunications  and  the  officers  commanding  columns  in  the 
field.  Again  during  the  Burmese  war  of  1886-7  officers 
acting  under  the  head  of  the  military  staff  were  employed 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

For  trigonometrical  survey  work,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  This  is  a  subject  which  requires  much  study, 
aptitude,  and  practice,  and  can  only  be  entrusted  to  officers  who 
have  been  specially  instructed  and  who  have  proved  themselves 
capable.  Hence,  at  home,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the 
Director- General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  shall  always  have  in 
readiness  a  certain  number  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  sappers  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,^  who  are  kept  in 
practice  and  are  available  at  any  moment  to  be  sent  abroad 
for  survey  work  wherever  their  services  may  be  required,* 
and  are  organized  in  survey  sections.  In  India  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Surveyor-General  of  India  is  admirably  organized 
for  the  purpose,  and  can  supply  at  a  moment's  notice  a  staff 
of  trained  officers  and  native  subordinates  for  survey  work  in 
the  field. 

In  that  country  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  attach 
to  each  column  in  the  field  a  survey  party  detailed  by  the 
Surveyor-Greneral,  working  in  conjunction  with  a  staff  of 
native  soldiers  employed  under  the  intelligence  department 
and  specially  trained  in  the  use  of  the  plane  table.  By 
this  means  valuable  survey  work  has  been  done  on  the 
North- West  Frontier,  in  Burma,  &c. 

Although  the  final  arrangements  for  the  execution  of 
survey  work  in  the  field  are  not  actually  elaborated,  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  may  serve  to  show  what  would  probably  be 
done  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  event  of  our  despatch- 
ing an  expeditionary  force  to  an  unsurveyed  theatre  of  war. 

*  See  chap,  xxt.,  **  Ordnanoe  Surrey." 

'  ExoeUent  work  has  already  been  done  by  some  of  these  in  ihe  Tarious 
boundary  oommisslons  in  Tarious  parts  of  Africa. 
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(1)  The  Intelligence  DiriBion  of  the  War  Office,  which  keeps  up  to  date 
and  compiles  maps  of  all  countries  to  which  a  force  might  hare  to 
be  sent,  will  supply  the  troops  with  the  best  maps  ayailable,  and 
with  these  they  will  work  at  starting. 

(2)  One  or  more  surrey  sections  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  from  the 
Ordnance  Surrey  Department  each  consisting  of  one  officer  and  six 
men,  with  proper  equipment  and  stores,  will  form  part  of  the  force. 
They  will  be  employed  under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
Their  duty  is  to  carry  out  military  surreys  of  a  more  extensire 
nature  than  what  would  come  under  the  head  of  reconnaissance, 
though  they  will  also  be  trained  to  the  latter  work  so  as  to  be 
available  to  undertake  it  if  required.  They  would  work  with  the 
plane  table  and  theodolite  and  take  astronomical  obserrations,  &c. 

(8)  A  certain  number  of  staff  and  regimental  officers  who  are  specially 
apt  at  military  sketching  and  reconnaissance  might  also  be  employed 
under  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  the  field  on  that  particuli^r  work. 

(4)  The  Chief  of  the  Staff  will  hare  such  of  these  sketches  as  may  be 
required  reproduced  on  the  spot  by  the  Royal  Engineer  field  park, 
which  is  supplied  with  photographic  and  lithographic  appliances 
for  the  purpose,  and  will  issue  the  maps  so  reproduced  to  the 
troops,  and  forward  copies  to  the  home  Intelligence  Division  in 
London,  where  all  new  topographical  matter  will  be  utilized  for 
correctiDg  the  existing  maps  of  the  theatre  of  operations  i  and 
fresh  supplies  of  these  maps  so  corrected  will  be  sent  out  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the  meantime,  the 
troops  will  avail  themselves  of  maps  corrected  locally,  and  of  the 
sketches  made  and  reproduced  on  the  spot. 

In  the  event  of  a  campaign  extending  over  a  considerable 
period,  the  work  of  keeping  an  army  in  the  field  supplied 
with  maps  is  a  very  considerable  and  important  one,  and 
would  necessarily  cause  a  great  strain  on  the  resources  of  the 
topographical  section  of  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War 
Office.  This  latter,  however,  would  be  backed  by  the 
valuable  co-operation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department, 
and  would  also  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  trade,  so  that  it  should  be  perfectly  able  to  cope  with 
the  heavy  work  thrown  on  it. 

The  work  of  reproducing  military  surveys  and  maps  in 
the  field  at  the  shortest  possible  notice  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  and  has  received  careful  consideration,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  that  the  Royal  Engineer  field  park  is  now 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  which  are  carried 
in  special  photographic    and    lithographic   wagons.      The 


process  of  reproduction  will  be  mainly  tliat  of  photozinco- 
graphy. But  before  a  sketch  or  map  can  be  satisfactorily 
reproduced  by  photography  it  must  fulfil  certain  require- 
ments as  to  Btyle  of  execution,  colour,  &c. ;  and  much  thought 
and  practice  will  be  necessary  before  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  can  be  arrived  at.  The  question  is, 
however,  not  being  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
future  manoeuvres  opportunities  will  be  given  for  fully  touting 
the  arrangementB  under  serrice  conditions. 
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1 
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u 

Ul 

IT 

T 

Tl 

TU 
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xu 
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XT 
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HOME  DEFENCE.— Staf^  Units. 


» 

e 

• 

fl 

1 

r 

^1 

¥ 

1 

< 

General  Commaadlog         ^ 

••• 

la 

la 

le 

1 

a  Mi^or-Generala. 

Akl0»4e-Cftmp          

••• 

1 

1 

2 

4 

b  Hae  chaige  of  all 

De]Nit7  A4]otMt-OeneraI   ^       .^ 

•*• 

... 

••• 

e*e 

1 

the  horses  in  the 

Aasiftant  Adjotant-  Oeiwralf 
Dcpatj-AMUtaat  A^Jutant-Cknerali 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1 

2o 

brigade      except 

••• 

»»» 

... 

V 

2o 

A.8.C. 

Gonaumdaat,  taeadqaarten 

■  •• 

..» 

•.• 

eae 

1 

e  Staff  Clerk. 

BrinMl^'M^Jor  •••       ■•.       ...       ... 

•  e* 

1 

1 

»•• 

••• 

d  D.A.O.   Gen.  Ord- 

ProT<Mt>MarelMd       ...       ...       •.. 

••. 

•M 

•  •• 

h 

1 

nance. 

OOeer  CaannAOdlnc  B.A 

••« 

■•• 

m— 

I 

1 

<  Lieuk-Oeneral. 

Brlgmde-llajor,  B.A 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

lA 

1 

f  fl  for  A  Duties. 

Aide-de-CMi]»,  BJL 

•  •• 

■  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

1 

Chief  EnnioMr         .^       

••e 

... 

•mm 

It 

1 

{ 9. Assistant  Provost- 

Brigade-Major,  B.E 

•M 

... 

•ee 

V 

1 

f  ^  ManhaL 

Alde-de-Camp,  B.E 

•  mm 

M* 

•m 

••• 

1 

h  Adjutant,  B.A.  ~ 

Principal  ChaplaUi     

■  •■ 

•  «• 

••• 

••« 

1 

i  Uent.-Col.,  B.E. 
i  Adjutant,  B.E. 
k  SufveoD-Colonel. 

Cbaplaina 

•  •• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Principal  Medical  Olllcer     ..,       ... 

••• 

•  •« 

■  M 

11; 

1 

JSarieeon-Maiora         

Oideriy  Medical  Oflcer       ...       .» 

••• 

•  •• 

•  M 

1 

2 

I  A.C.Q.  Ordnance. 

•• 

e«e 

... 

•  •  • 

1 

m  One  acts  as  Quarter- 

Deputy  Conunlaaary-Ckneral  (Ordnance)...! 

••• 

Id 

U 

1 

master-Semant 
when  required. 

Principal  Veterinary  Offleer 

■  •• 

•«« 

—m 

1 

1 

Vrterinaiy  Offlcer     

••• 

•  •• 

16 

mmm 

••• 

IP 

It  Clerks  forD.A.A.Q. 

(B). 
^  (  2  for  A  Duties. 

ToUlOfllcen 

6 

5 

17 

29 

Clerka  in  AdJaUnt-Oeneral*!  Office  (A) 

•  •• 

le 

le 

Sm 

t*m 

p  Has  charge  of  all 

Clerlt  to  Offlcer  Commanding,  B.A. 

■  •« 

•  M 

•.• 

1 

I 

corps  troops  not 

Clerk  to  Cbief  Engineer      

ea 

... 

••• 

2 

1 

otbervise    provi- 

Clerlt to  Medical  Department 

•• 

••• 

••• 

1 

2 

ded  for,  Tix.,  A.C. 

Oerke  to  Dep.  Com.-Oen.  (Ordnance) 

•  •• 

... 

••• 

1 

2 

Staff,  corps   bat- 

aerfc to  Principal  Veterina^  Officer 
Componnder  to  Surgeon-  Major      . . . 

•  •• 

•  •* 

•.» 

1 

1 

talion,  and  Anny 

•  • 

*.« 

•  •■ 

1 

1 

Signallera.       He 

Oideriy  to  Frindpa)  MedfcaU  Officer 

**• 

*    •«. 

... 

..• 

1 

also  acts  as  Or- 

Orderiy  to  Snrgeon-Major    .^ 

«  «• 

••• 

... 

1 

1 

deriy    Officer  to 

fierranti  and  Bitmen 

••* 

9 

9 

29 

54 

P.V.O. 
Staff   baggage    is 

Total  other  rank* 

•« 

10 

10 

41 

70 

allowed    on    the 

foQowtng  isale^ 

lb?. 

General        ...  ISA 
Lieuu-Qeneral  100 

Anictant  Adjotant-Oencral 

••« 

••e 

••e 

•«. 

I 

Major-General 

Deputy  Awifunt  Adjutant-Qeneiml 

•  •• 

•«• 

ee« 

•.• 

1 

or  Biigadier     76 

Cll'TUf  B.E.        ...              ...              ».a              ... 

••• 

e«« 

••• 

... 

2 

Staff         field 

UiliUiy  Mourned  Police      ...       ^ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

%•• 

6 

Officers      ...    46 

Srrranti  and  BAtmen 

••• 

•m% 

«■• 

••. 

4 

Other  Officers 

in  this  Table    SO 
Clerks 10 

Attad^^, 

MiJiaiy  Police  (Oflkxn)     

•  •• 

••• 

•  •e 

••• 

1 

Mounted   ...       ...       ...       ... 

••• 

•  •• 

6 

10 

11* 

eoov           .■•        ...        ...        ... 

•«• 

10 

ee* 

•M 

U* 

Jrmjf  Service  Corpt  (QffleerM) 

•  •• 

•.• 

•  •• 

1 

1 

drMupon ...        ...        •••       ••• 

•a 

«t 

S 

9 

19 

Supplf  (CUrl-M) 

e« 

.«• 

••• 

4*>. 

9n 

Poet  Office  Corpa    {SSli*" 

••• 
•  •• 

4 

••• 

2 

••• 
4 

2 

7 

Grand  Total    

■ 

29 
S 

22 
S 

72 

144 

83 

MM^nWrnm      •••               #ea               ••• 

1 

t 

9 

4 

18 

4 

46 
14 

94 
97 

*  Indnding  one  Warrant  Offlcer.  t  Details  shown  in  italfei  are  pro- 

Tidcd  by  Amy  Serrioe  Corps  and  are  tidnded  from  the  Staff  totals. 
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TABLE  ri. 


A 

Mounted  infantry 

I 

2 

I 

1 

(/). 

. 

1  ^   . 

1 

« 

1 

1 

A 

place  0 
Jon  (o) 

• 

5 

d 

Q 

g 

a 

Bemaits. 

-g 

a 

5-A 

• 

CO 

MSe 

a 

• 

1 

A 

Detail  letl 
centrad 

1 

Signallers 
oompan; 

Battalion 
paniei). 

Detail  left 
concent 

Company 

Omoni  AMD  Mn. 

OfBoert    .••       ...       ••• 

29* 

••• 

8 

1 

2 

48* 

•  «• 

8 

(a)  To  be  deducted 

Warrant    ofllcerB    and 

from  battalion  ca- 

■ergeanta        

61 

8 

6 

1 

2 

61 

2 

6 

tabUahment      to 

Dmmmen  and  buglers... 

16 

... 

2 

... 

••• 

16 

•  •• 

2 

obtain     field 

Pioneers  and  anlflcers ... 

13 

... 

••• 

•M 

■  •« 

40 

••• 

«w 

strength. 
(6)  1  belongs  to  dia- 

Band        ...       •••       ••• 

20 

■■• 

■  •• 

••• 

•«■ 

•  •• 

•  •« 

.*• 

Corporals 

41 

*«. 

6 

2 

••• 

48 

•  ■• 

6 

moonted  party. 
(0  9  belong  to  dla- 
mounted  party— 
two  priratea 

Privates 

PriTates  as  driTers 

824 
17 

... 
... 

100  («) 
2 

6 

4 

799 
49 

•  •• 
••• 

87(c) 
6 

I'rivates  as  wagonmen... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

16 

••• 

2 

Company  storemen     ... 

... 

8 

>•« 

•»• 

... 

•  •• 

8 

«•« 

are    trained    as 

Total  all  ranks 

1,011 

11 

117 

18 

84 

1,077 

10 

129 

stretcher  bearer*. 
(d)  Hones  and  dri- 
vers provided  by 

A.S.C.     (corps 
troopa  company). 

HoasBi  AND  Pack 

(<)  Of  theae  two  pri- 

AimcALi. 

vates  aro  trained 
as   stretcher 

Offloert  (priTate) 
OfBcers  (public) 

«t 

«.. 

... 

... 

2 

m 

..« 

10 

bearers. 

I 

••■ 

... 

... 

... 

«•« 

... 

•  •• 

(r)Detall  with 

Riding      ...        ... 

1 

... 

••• 

••• 

... 

878 

... 

108 

machine-gun 

Draught  ...        ...        ... 

90 

... 

2 

6 

... 

98 

... 

12 

sections  is  in  ex- 

Pack animals     

2§ 

•  M 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

cess  of  field  ea- 
tablishments    of 

Total  all  kinds 

40 

«.. 

2 

6 

2 

1,078 

... 

180 

battalions         to 
which   they  are 

attached.       The 
mounted  infiuitry 

Waoohs,  Casts,  dto. 

machine-gun  sec- 
tions consist  of  1 

r0.8.(4-hor8e) 

40 

... 

*•• 

••• 

•  ■■ 

leif 

... 

2 

olBcer,2N.C.O.^i, 

S.A.    ammu- 

• 

8     privatea,      7 

Wagons  4 

nition      (4- 

drivers,   with    7 

horse) 

*•• 

«.. 

•.« 

999 

••« 

8 

... 

1 

riding    and     14 

rs  k.  nmmimition 

draught  honee; 

(24nrse) 

4 

••• 

1 

1 

««• 

•  «  • 

... 

... 

2  machine  guna. 

Carts    forage  (2-hOTse) 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

1 

8(c0 

1 

•M 

••• 

I  forage  cart,  and 

1  intrenching  tool 

2  S.AA.  wagona. 

1.  (2-hor8e) 

1 

... 

••• 

•  ■• 

... 

••• 

... 

•  M 

Machine-guns  (1-horae) 

•>• 

... 

•■• 

2 

... 

•  •• 

••a 

•  «. 

Total 

yebiclei 

9 

■  •  • 

1 

4 

8 

25 

... 

8 

*  1  LieuL-Colonel,  1  mounted  Major,  8  dismounted  Majors,  6  Captains,  16  Subaltanis.  1  A4)ntaBt» 
and  1  Quartermaster,  with  1  Medioal  Officer  attached.  In  mounted  infantry,  1  lieut.-Coionel , 
1  Major,  8  Captains,  82  Subalterns,  1  Adjutant,  1  Quartermaster,  and  4  Veterinary  Officers  Cue., 
1  Veterinary  Officer  to  each  two  companies  attached  to  1st,  2nd,  8rd,  and  4th  cavalry  brigades). 

t  2  for  Lieut-Colonel.  1  each  for  Major,  Adjutant*  Quartermaster,  and  Medical  Officer. 

X  8  each  for  Lieat.-(3olonel  and  Major;  2  each  for  (^ptains,  Subalterns,  and  Adjutant;  1  lor 
Quartermaster. 

4  For  ammunition. 

i  1  for  headquarters,  2  for  companies,  and  1  for  lupply. 

%  12  for  companies,  and  4  for  rorgcs. 


TABLE  III. 
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HOME  DEFENCE. 
Cavalry. 


Cayalrf  of  the  Line. 

HonaehoU  Garalry. 

a 

• 

•s  . 

If 

<a 

If 

•5 

«• 

i 

i 

a 

a 

^ 

1 

1 

Btion    with 
pins. 

BeBUtfks. 

S 

^8 

CO 

1 

S 

s* 

<^ 

OwnCMMB  AMD  MBM  . 

Officers     ..*       •••       ••• 

Sl» 

•  ■• 

6 

27* 

... 

6 

1 

(a)  To  be  deducted 

Warrant  officers  and  ser- 

from  establishment 

^CiAIlto     •»•           «•»           ••• 

44 

a 

8 

48 

2 

8 

2 

to     obtain     field 

Trampetera 

8 

2 

8 

*•• 

2 

... 

strengtli. 

Artificers  ...        ..•       ••• 

22 

6 

21 

■  •* 

0 

**• 

{b)  Of  these  17  are 

Band         ...       ...       ••• 

16 

••■ 

... 

«•• 

•  ■• 

•«. 

dismounted;     two 

82 

8 

16 

•  •■ 

4 

... 

prlrates     of    the 

PriTates    ...       •••        ... 

4S6 

106(6) 

286 

••• 

66(c) 

8 

mounted  party  are 

PriTates  as  driyert 

n 

.M 

4 

25 

«•• 

4 

7 

trained  as  stretcher 

Squadron  storemen       .». 

■*• 

8 

■  •• 

«.. 

8 

••• 

•  •• 

bearers, 
(c)  Of  these  16  are 
dismounted. 

Total  aU  ranks 

612 

11 

189 

426 

10 

93 

18 

HoBSBS  AKD  Pack 

AmiAU. 

Officers  (prltate) 

88t 

«•• 

IB 

76t 

... 

16 

8 

(d)  Includes  4  pack 

Biding       

4fi7 

••• 

112 

285 

.«. 

69 

4 

horses    for    pack 

Draught    ... 

M((i) 

•«  • 

9 

M(rf) 

.«« 

9 

14 

saddle  tool  cases, 
t.«.,   1   with  each 
squadron. 

Total  all  kinds 

699 

•  •• 

189 

416 

••• 

08 

21 

Wagoim,  Casts,  fto. 

• 

/S.A.     ammu- 

w..n«.J     nition  (4- 
^•««'»'S     horse)       „. 

4 

•«• 

1 

4 

... 

1 

2 

f  G.S.  (4-horae) 

?* 

■  •• 

1 

81 

... 

1 

••• 

darts,  forage  (2-hone)  ... 

H 

••« 

•  •• 

1§ 

«.. 

•  •• 

1 

Machinc-gnns  (Z-horse)... 

••• 

•«« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

••• 

2 

Total  vehicles 

la 

«■• 

2 

13 

... 

2 

6 

*  1  Lient.-Co1oneI,  8  MAjors,  6  Captains,  16  Subalterns  (in  Household  cavalry  12X  1  Adjutant,  1 
Quartermaster,  with  1  Medical  Officer  and  2  Veterinary  Officers  attached. 

t  QnaxtenDaster,  1 ;  Medical  and  Veterinary  Officers,  2  each;  all  other  offloeiB,  8  each. 
%  1  for  pock  saddle  forges,  8  for  equipment,  and  4  for  squadrons. 
i  Itm  neadquarters  (supply). 
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TABLE  IT, 


HOME  DEFENCR— Aktilleky  Units. 


•5 

1 

12- pounder 

Ammunition 

batteries. 

columns. 

1 

• 

2 

• 

Bemark*. 

It 

« 

I" 

^ 

g» 

■ 

& 

*» 

fc* 

1^ 

< 

m 
(4 

1 

1 

1 

Omcoa  AKD  Mbw. 

0fllc6n  •••       •«•       •••       *•■ 

11* 

6* 

&• 

3t 

3t 

it 

Stafl-tergeaDta  and  seiig«aati 

1 

9 

9 

lOff 

10  ft 

8tt 

Trumpeten      ...       

•  •• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Artiflocn         *••       •••       ••• 

•  •• 

9 

8 

11 

11 

7 

Corporals         •••        •••        ••• 

•  •• 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Bombardien 

•  ■• 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Ctiinii9n«.«       •••       •>•       *•• 

12 

74 

76 

48 

42 

28 

UnTori  ••■       *«*       •••       «•• 

1 

68 

69 

110 

104 

01 

StortMOH         •••        •••       ••• 

•  •• 

1 

1 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Left  atplae*  e/  coneaUrattB*. 

Total  all  nnks    ...        / 

27 

179 
1 

171 
1 

196 

184(e) 

108 

Houn. 

Ofllcen  (priTate)        

22 

U 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Offieen  (public)         

••• 

*  *  ■ 

6 

3 

8 

3 

Biding   ...       .M       ••• 

••■ 

74 

23 

22 

22 

18 

Draught         ...        ...       •• 

2 

1C6 

102 

196 

184 
210(e) 

82 

Total  an  kinds    

24 

191 

131 

222 

106 

(a)  4-hone. 

Oum,  Waooh«,  AMD  Cabt*. 

(6)  Two  4-hoTse. 

(e)  This  table  is  drawn  up 

Ouni  (6-hone) 

Ammunition  waigons  (6-hone) 
Forge  wagons  (6-horBe> 
AmmunluonandsMre  wagons 
(6-horae)       ...       ... 

Store  wagons  with  limber  (4- 

•  •• 

■  •* 

6 
6 

1 

6 
6 

1 

•  •• 

6 

1 

10 
1 

6 

1 

assuming  there  are  5  has- 
teries  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  corps  troops  amaio- 
nition   column.       The  1st 

••• 

1(a) 

1(«) 

1 
2 

20 

15  (ft) 

2 

army  corps  for  home  defenoe 
has  six  batteries  in  its  corps 
artlUery,  hence  2  ammuni- 

norse^M*       •..       •••       *•• 
Artillery  wagons  (4-horse)   ... 

1 
2 

••• 

•  •• 

*•• 

tion  wagons  with  limber 
R  A  .     and    2   ammunition 

Spare  gun  carriages  (4-horse) 
8.  A.    ammunition  carts  (2- 

••• 

•  *• 

••• 

1 
10 

4 
2 

1 
8 

and  store  wagons  K.A.  for 
gun  ammuniiion  must  be 

Dorsc)           

S.A.     ammunition    wagons 

•  •• 

«•• 

••• 

added  to  its  corps  troop« 
ammunition  column.    This 

(4-nor8e/       ...       ...       ... 

•  •■ 

«  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

entails    An   addition  of    4 

Forage  oart      

1 

••• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  «• 

gunners,    12    drivers,    24 

Total  vehicles 

1 

17 

17 

88 

32(c) 

U 

draught  hones,  to  the 
establishment  here  given. 

*  1  Major,  1  Captain,  3  Subalterns.  (A  Medical  Officer  and  2  Veterinary  Ofllcers  are  assigned  to  field 
artillery  divisions  whether  these  divisions  are  In  the  corps  artillery  of  an  army  corns  or  with 
inikntrx  divisions.  1  Medical  and  1  Veterinary  Officer  are  assigned  to  the  horse  artilleij  divisionB  in 
the  corps  artillery  of  an  army  corps.] 

t  1  Major,  2  Subalteriis. 

I  1  Major,  2  Subalterns,  1  Veterinary  Officer. 

t  1  Coloael  Commanding  corps  artillery  and  Adjutant ;  1  Lieut.-Colonel  Commanding  horse 
artillery  and  Adjutant;  1  Ueut. -Colonel  Commanding  flelu  artillery  and  corps  troopa  ammunition 
column  and  Adjutant~-1  Medical  and  1  Veterinary  Officer  with  horse  artillery  division,  and  1  Medical 
Officer  and  2  Veterinary  Offlcen  with  fleld  artillery  division. 

ft  Indudei  1  Warrant  Officer  (Sergeant  M^Jor). 
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HOME  DEFENCE.— Engineer  Units. 


s 

I 
J 

i 


a 
o 
0hi 


IS 


i 


§ 


s 

1 


Bemarki. 


OrtioBfl  AMD  Mm. 

OBccra      .M       >••        ••• 
Slaff-Mrgeftnte   f  mounted 

•nd  tergcsuiu  \  dUmountwl . 
TnunpeMTif  mounted  ... 
Boglera,  dismounted  ... 
mounted  ... 
diamounted 
'mounted  ... 
dismounted 


ArtUoen 
Coipovnlfl  * 


S»PP««  \  dismounted  ... 
Drivera     ...       m. 
Wagonmen 

Total  all  ranks 


6i 

1 


•  •• 
a»« 

••• 


12 


6* 
2 

6 
1 
1 
1 

S 
16 

Itt^ 

40 
5 


4fi 

6 

S 

... 
1 

7 

1 
59 
121[ 
26 


21S 


119 


«t 

6t 

1 

8t 

A 

? 

1 

1 

i 

6 

••• 

2 

2 

4 

•  «• 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

•  •• 

6 

•  •• 

2 

10 

»•■ 

2 

•  •• 

8 

8 

8 

2 

12 

18 

•  •• 

6 

*■« 

•  «  • 

••• 

22 

S7 

87t 

6 

IG 

93 
16 

}m{ 

80 

•  •• 

•  •• 

212 

246 

44 

53 

Ho 


A»D  Pack  Amxmajm. 


Oflkers(pHThte)... 

Biding      

Drsught     

Pack  anlmsls 

Total  all  kinds 


... 
••• 


... 
••* 
•■«     ... 


8 

2 


10 


12 
5 

88 
5 


60 


8 
82 
24 

6 


120 


6 

14 

162 


182 


12 

31 

126 


169 


2 

3 

44 


48 


6 

8 

32 


41 


Wa< 


AMD  CaBTB. 


{for  technical  eqnlp> 
ment  <6-borie)     ... 
for  supply  (4-hone)... 
for  forge  (4-horBe)  ... 
8. A.  ammunition  wagons  (4- 

DvXW^        •«•  •«•  •««  ««• 

Pontoon  and  trestle  wagon  (6- 

UVnW9f       ••*  •«•  •••  ••• 

Telegraph  f  air  line  <6-horM)  ... 

Wagons  1  cable  (6-horM) 
Lithographlo  (or  photographic) 

and  printing  wagons  (4-hone) 
Forage  carts  /  forcompanyequip- 

(2-hone)    \ment  and  supply 
Cart,  tool,  double  r  for  technical 

SLK,  (4-norie)    (  equipment 

Total  vehicles         ••• 


ea« 


2(a)'    ... 


10 


6 


2(a) 

8 

1 


20 


4(6) 
6(6) 


12(6) 


1(6) 


27 


22 


6(a) 


2*' 
2 


6(a) 


11 


8 


(a)  4-horse 

(6)  Ihe  transport  here 
giTen  is  that  with 
H.Q.  and  4  air  line 
lections. 

The  tranfport  for  H.Q. 
and  4  cable  sections 
Is  1  forage  curt,  8 
cable  wagens  (6- 
horM),  8  O.S.  waftons 
B.E.  (for  tecbniial 
equipment;  A  O.  P. 
wagons  U.E.  (for 
supply). 

H.Q.  and  4  sections 
may  be  oompoaed  of 
H.Q.,  1  cable  Rection, 
and  3  air  line  sec- 
tions, or  other  com- 
bination. 


*  I  Major,  1  Captain,  4  Subalterns,  with  I  Medical  Officer  attached  when  the  company  forms  part 
of  an  infantry  ditlslon,  and  the  Veterinary-Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  division  will  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  veterinary  charge  of  the  company. 

t  1  Captain,  2  Snbaltenis. 

X  1  Major,  1  Captain  (or  lieutenant),  4  Subalterns. 

I  1  Major,  I  Captain,  2  Subalterns. 

I  1  Llent.-Colonel  and  1  lieutenant,  with  2  Medical  and  2  Veterinary  Qffloeni  attached  for  duty 
with  oorps  engine  en. 

^  Includes  storeman  left  at  concentration  place. 

**  If  requited,  both  lithograpbic  and  photographic  wagons  may  be  taken,  men  and  honcf  to  be 
added  accordingly,  including  8  lithogrephen  for  a  lithographic  wagon. 
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TABLK  VL 


HOME  DEFENCR 

Army  Service  Corps  Units. 


OfHOBBS  AMD  UkR. 

Offlceri      .«• 

Warrant  oflBcere  and  ser- 

Keante    ... 
Attifloere  ... 

Trumpeten         

Corporals 

Prlymtes  and  driven 


Total  all  ranka 


Gompanj 

with  infantry 

brigade. 


§: 

0 

«Q 


8t 

7 
14 

1 

7 
92 


124 
V 


2 
3 


2 
6 


— v— 

187 


13 


Company 

with  cavalry 

brigade.* 


Oompaay 

with  infantiy 

diviiion. 


Company 

with  army  corps 

headquarter! 

•ndcorpa 

troops. 


Company 
oni;aniflodasa 
field 


o 


5J 


fi. 

9 


11 

8 

12 

mw 

2 

•*« 

7 

IS 

168 

96 

205 


117 


828 


Hoaexi. 

Officen  (private)** 
GflDcera  (public)  ... 
Biding 
Draught 


Total  aU  kinds 


2 
8 


9 
136 


151 


-V — 
l&l 


1 
4 


28 

248 


276 


276 


Waoohs'ahd  Cabts. 

w.tfAn.  J  ^'S.  (4-hor8e) 
Wagons  j  forge  (4-hor8c) 

Carts  I'orage  (2-hor.e) 


8 
1 
8 


Ovens 


,  water  (2- horse)... 


18 

■  •• 

•  «• 

•  •• 


8 
1 
2 


19 


4 
I 
2 


9 


7 
1 
8 


90 

•  ■• 


8 


13 


21 


Total  vehicles 


21 

1 


28 

I 


12 


20 


82 

I 


31 
1 

•  aw 

6 
24 


62 


62 

I 


*  The  eBtablishment  here  given  la  that  for  the  2nd  cavalry  brigade.  For  the  establishm^it  of  1st 
cavalry  brigade  the  following  must  be  deducted  from  the  2nd  cavalry  brifcade:— 6  warrant  ofBceiv, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men^  12  draught  horses,  and  3  O.S.  wagons.  For  the  ealabliahment 
of  the  8rd  and  4th  cavalry  brigades  the  following  must  be  deducted  fW)m  the  2nd  cavalry  brigade: — 
2  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  4  draught  horses,  and  1  O.S.  wagon. 

t  Including  1  Medical  Officer  attached. 

t  Including  1  Veterinary  Officer  attached, 

**  Including  horses  for  Medical  and  Veterinary  Offlcors. 
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HOME  DEFENCE. 
Medical  Units. 


I 
i 


n 


I 

2 


Tnmspoit  attached  from 
Army  Service  Corps  oom)ianj. 


I 


■i 

8 


Officixs  amtd  Mxv. 

Medical  offlcers        •  •         •  • 
Quartermaster                     • . 
Warrant    officers    and    ser- 
geants         

Buglers  ..  ..  •. 
Corporals       ..  ..         •. 

PriTates  ..  ••  .. 
PriTates  as  bearers  . .  • . 
Prirates  as  ward  orderlies  • . 

Total  all  ranks 


H0B8B8. 

Officers  (priyate) 
Kiding  •• 

Britught        • . 


Total  all  kinds 


Waooks,  Casta,  &o. 

f  for  equipment  . . 
Wagons,       „  medical  stores 

G.S.  „  medical  and 

(4-horse)  surreal 

i^        equipment 
Ambulances  (4-hor8e) 
Carts,  water  (2-horBe) 

Total  Tefaioles 


} 


3» 


7 

1 

6 

15 

32 


64 


4t 
1 

0 

•  • 

4 
14 

•  • 

14 


46 


3 
1 


6 

1 


6 


1 

1  ; 

•  •  I. 

10 
1 


>  4 


13 


Otficbbs  akd  Mek. 

Warrant  officers    and 

sergeants 
Artificers 
Trumpeters 
Corporals 
Privates.  • 
Privates  as  drivers 


Total  all  ranks 


HOBflBS. 


Riding. . 
Draught 


•  • 


Total  all  kinds     . . 

Waooks,  Cabts,  ko. 
Carts,  forage  (2-horBe) 


Total  vehicles 


•  • 


2 
2 
1 
2 

4 
26 


87 


8 

62 


55 


2 
1 

•  • 
2 

•  « 

12 
17 


2 

20 


22 


*  1  Surgeon-Major  and  2  Surgeon-Captains  or  Surgeon-Lieutenants, 
t  1  Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel,  1  Surgeon-Major,  2  Surgeon-Captains. 
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TABLE  XII. 


SERVICE  ABROAD.— Staff  Units. 


gr 

• 

IS 

ifantrv 
Diviidon. 

« 

li 

rmj 
Corps. 

Bemaxts. 

•* 

o 

^^ 

U 

"< 

Oencril  Comnumding 

la 

la 

Id 

Id 

1 

a.  Major-Qeoerals. 

Aides-de-camp 

1 

I 

2 

2 

4 

b.  Has  charge  of  all  the 

Depatf  Adjntant-Oeneral 

••■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

borsee  in  the  brigade 

Asiintant  Adjuiant-Generalfl   ... 

*■• 

•  •• 

1 

1 

«P 

except  A.S.C. 

]>eput7  -  AMistaat    Ad^atant  - 

•  •• 

•Ml 

& 

Ze 

Sp 

c.  Staff  Cleric. 

Oenerali. 

d.  Ueatenant^OeneraL 

Commandant,  beadquarten    .. 

■  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

1 

^    C  1  for  A  dudee. 

finirade-Mi^or 

1 

I 

•«• 

«•• 

■  ■  * 

'•   {  1   „  B      „ 

I'rovjift-Marihal 

•  •• 

••• 

1/ 

1/ 

1 

/.  Assi^itant  Provost-Mar- 

Officer Commanding,  B.A. 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

!n 

I 

shal. 

Brigad&-Ma}or,  B.A 

•  •• 

•  •• 

ig 

lo 

1 

g.  Adjutant,  B. A. 

Aide-de-Camp,  B.A 

•  «• 

•  v« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

h.  IJeat.-Cok>nel,  B.K. 

Chief  Eodneer 

■  ■• 

•  •• 

Ih 

«•  ■ 

1 

i.  Adjutant,  B.E. 

Briffade-Hajor,  B  E 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

It 

•  •• 

1 

}.  Surgeon-Colonel. 

Aide  de  Camp,  B  B 

•  IB 

•  «• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

k.  A.C.G.  of  Ordnance. 

Principal  Chaplain        

•  • 

•  •« 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

(.  One   acts   as   Quarter- 

Chaplains  

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

master-Sergeant  when 

Principal  Medical  Officer 

*«• 

•  •• 

Ij 

1 

1 

required. 

Surirpon-Ma]orB 

«•• 

•  M 

1 

1 

2 

M.  Clerks  for  D.  A.  A.O.O). 

Orderij  Medical  Officer  . 

•  •• 

•a* 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

n.  O.C.,  B.H.A. 

Drputr  Commissary  -  General 

mam 

••• 

Ik 

Ik 

1 

0.  Adjutant,  B.H. A. 

(Ordnance). 

^    C  2  for  A  duties. 
^-  U  „  B      „ 

Princl|)al  Veterinary  Officer   ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

I 

1 

1 

Veterinary  Officer 

16 

•  «• 

t  •• 

••• 

iq 

q.  Has  charge  of  all  corps 
troopa   not  otherwise 
provided  for,  vix.,  A.C. 

Total  Officers... 

6 

4 

17 

!4 

29 

Staff,  corps  battaion, 
and  Army  Signallers. 

Clerks  In  Adjutant;  -  Oeneral's 

le 

le 

SI 

V, 

fl 

Office  ^A). 

He  also  acts  as  Order!  J 

Clerk  to  Officer  Commanding, 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

1 

I 

Officer  to  P.  V.O. 

B.A. 

Clerk  to  Chief  Engineer 

«•• 

•  •• 

1 

«  «  • 

1 

Clerks  to  Medical  Department... 

■ 

•  •• 

1 

a 

8 

Staff  baggage  is  aUowed  on 

Clerks  to  Deputy  Commiasftry- 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8 

1 

2 

the  f<^owing  scale :  — 

General  (Ordnance). 

lbs. 
QenersI 20O 

Clerk  to  Principal  Vetertnaiy 

Officer. 
Compounder  to  Surgeon-Major 
Orderly   to   Principal  Medical 

Offloer. 
Orderly  to  Surgeon-Major 
Servants  and  BAtmen 

•  •• 

•  •• 

I 

1 

1 

•  •  * 

•  te 

*•• 

I 

•  •• 

1 

••• 

1 
1 

Lieut.-Oenera]  ...  150 
Major-General  or 
Brigadier         ...  100 

•  •• 

9 
10 

8 
9 

1 

29 

1 

28 

^ 

Staff  l-ield  Officers    80 
Other  Officers  in 
this  Table         ...    60 

Total  other  ranks 

41 

88 

70 

Clerks    or   Inter- 
preters      20 

Servants 12 

FUld  Fntelliffencs  Department. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General    ... 

••• 

•«« 

•«« 

I 

1 

Deputy  -  Assistant     Adjutant 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■■ 

•  •• 

1 

General. 

Staff  Captain       

•  •• 

«•• 

••• 

1 

*  wm 

oierks,  xC.  B<.        ••.        *.*       *. 

•  *• 

•  •« 

•  *  • 

1 

2 

Military  Mounted  Police 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  «■ 

8 

6 

ServaiiUi  and  B&tmen     

•  «• 

•  •• 

■  •a 

4 

4 

Interpreters  (Civilians) ., 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

■  •« 

1 

2 

Attached. 

Military  Police  (Officers) 

•  •• 

•  *  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

1 

Mounted       

*  •• 

6 

10 

10 

II* 

rO*)!        ...                 tmm                 ...                 •• 

10 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11* 

Arm  If  Service  Corpi  (Offlceri)  ... 

•  •* 

■    B   • 

1 

1 

2 

Tiantffort      

<t 

6 

17 

18 

34 

Si'ppljf  {Cl€rk$)       

*■• 

■  •• 

B*m 

S*m 

4m 

Post  Office  Corps  (  ^ST"      !** 

•  •• 

4 

•  •• 

2 

4 

•  •• 

2 

2 
7 

Interpreters  (Civilians) 

1 

80 

4 

1 

21 
5 

2 

2 

8 

Grand  Total        ...        ^ 

74 
93 

77 
94 

154 
40 

Horses       

9 
6 

18 
9 

4b 
92 

58 
94 

95 
48 

•  Including  one  Warrant  Officer.  f  Details  shown  in  Italics  are  provided 

Army  Service  Corps  and  are  excluded  from  the  staff  totals. 
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SERVICE  ABROAD.— Infantry, 


0 

o 


I 


3 


2 
«> 

a 

>» 

a 

t 

B 

6 


Signallers. 


a 

8 

o 


Mounted  lofontry 
07). 


a 
8 


Is 

1^ 


I 

a 

2 


I 
s 

Pi 

§ 


Bemarkfl. 


OrFiosas  akd  Mur. 

OflBccrt  ...        .*.        ... 
Warrant  oiBoen  and 

■ergeants      

Drummera  and  biurlem 
Pioneers  and  anilloen 
Band      ...       SM       ... 

Corporals 

Privates...        ...       ... 

Privates  as  drivers     ... 
„        wagonmen 
Company  storemen    ... 

Total  all  ranks    ... 


29* 

61 
16 
13 

20 

41 

894 

32 


1096 


It 
6t 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •  • 

82t 

•  *  • 

"et 

96 


3 

6 
o 


6 
98(/) 
I 
1 


2 
6 


116 


I 


13 


1 

2 

2 

2 

••• 

■•• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

\^ 

«,{ 

»•• 

•  •• 

»•• 

•  «• 

32 

•  •• 

34 

48 

68 
16 
40 

48 

802 

61 

28 


8 


6 
2 
5  id) 

•  •• 

6 

»7(«) 
ft 
2 


1,101 


18    I  128 


HoaflBs  AND  Pack 
Ami  HALS. 

Officers  fprivate) 
OflBcers  (pablic)  . 

Riding    ...       ..«       . 

Draught 

Pack  animals  ... 

Total  aU^inds     . 


Wagons,  Cabts,  dko. 

0.8.         (4- 
horse)    ... 
Wagons  s  S. A.  ammo- 
nition  (4- 
[    hone)    ... 
r  ammunition 
<2  horse)    ... 

Carts  \  '*»?«•  ,      <2- 
^  horse) 

intrenching 

(.  tool  (2-horse) 

Machine-guns  (1-horse) 

Total  vehicles     ... 


6: 

1 
1 
ft8 
3» 


69 


•  •• 
•••         I 


...     j     30 
6(6>t     ... 


111 


16 


6(6)     33 


1 
1 


*(c) 


2 


2 


97j 

876 

120 

1 


1,094 


28«* 


4(e)l    ... 


29 


•  •• 

«•• 

•  •  ■ 


10 

•  •• 

108 
10 


128 


(a)  To  be  de« 
doeted  from  bat- 
talion establish- 
ment to  obtain 
fleld  strength. 

(b)  H  pack 
animals  be  used 
instead  of  wheel 
transport  there 
will  be  14  privates 
and  17  pack 
animals  instead 
of  the  detail 
given  here.  For 
distribntion  see 
F.A.E.  service 
abroad,  1892, 
table  XXXI. 

(c)  Horses  and 
drivers  are  pro- 
vided b7  A.S.C. 
(corps  troops  co). 

(<i)  I  belongs 
to  dismounted 
party. 

(c)  7  belong 
to  dismounted 
party. 

( f)  Of  these  2 
privates  are 
trained  as 
stretcher  bearers. 

(ff)  Detail  with 
machine  -  gun 
sections  are  in 
excess  of  field 
csraldishments  of 
the  battalions  to 
which  they  are 
attached.  For 
notes,  moun- 
ted  infantry 
machine  •  gun 
sectionti,  see  note 
{/),  infantry  table 
home  defence. 


*  1  Lieut.-Colonel,  1  mounted  M«]or.  3  di-mounted  Majors,  6  Captains,  16  Subalterns.  1  AcUutant, 
1  Quartermaster,  with  1  Medical  OfBocr  attached.  In  mounted  infantry  1  Lieut. -Colonel,  1  Major,  8 
Captains,  82  Subalterns,  1  Adjutant,  1  Quartermaster,  with  Medical  Officers  and  8  Veterinary  Officers 
atuched. 

t  1  Subaltern,  2  Seijeants,  and  82  rank  and  flic,  are  excess  numbers  to  replace  casualties.  The 
company  storemen  form  part  of  the  cadre  of  the  depdt  battalion. 

X  2  for  Lieut.-Colonel,  1  each  for  Major,  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  and  Medical  Officer. 

f  2  for  ammunition,  1  for  medical  panniers. 

I  3  each  for  Lieut. -Colonel  and  Major,  2  each  for  Captains,  Subalterns,  A(^utants,  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Officers,  1  for  Qnartt-nnaster. 

^  '£  for  hea'lquarters,  4  for  companies,  2  for  supply,  and  8  for  tents. 

**  2  lor  headqtlarteh^  equipment,  Ac.,  8  for  oumpanies,  8  for  supply,  3  for  tents,  and  2  for  pack- 
saddle  forges. 
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TAJSLE  XIT. 


SERVICE  ABEOAD. 


Cavat.ry. 

•*^ 

1 

a 

.9 

■Si 

1 

a 
2  . 

■^1 

Bemariu. 

•1 

Detail 
base 

Squad 
field 

11 

• 

Ofvigbbs  and  Min. 

1 

1 

1 

Officers           

81* 

•  • 

6 

1 

W  arrant  officers  and  sergeants 

44 

8 

8 

2 

(a)  To  be  deducted 
from       regimental 

Trumpeters     ••          •• 

8 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

Artificers        ..         ••         .. 

22 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

establishmeiits     to 

Band   ..         ..         •« 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

obtain      fiel d 

Corporals        ..         .. 

82 

•  • 

8 

t  • 

strength. 

Privates          

480 

46t 

108(A) 

8 

(6)  Of  theM»  19  are 

Pri?ates  as  drirers    . . 

36 

• « 

7 

7 

dismounted  ;  and 
two  pritates  of  the 
mounted  party  are 

Totsl  all  ranks 

667         49 

144 

18 

trained  as  stretcher 

bearers. 

HOBBBS  AKJ)  PaOK  AnIMALS. 

Officers  (prirate) 

88t 

•  • 

18 

8 

Troop  

457 

•  • 

112 

4 

Draught          . , 

68 

•  • 

14 

14 

Pack  animals 

5 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

Total  all  kinds 

618 

•  • 

145 

21 

Wagonb,  Cabtb,  &o. 

• 

'S.A.  Ammunition 

Wagons  •• 

(^-horse) 
forage  (4-horse) 

4 
1 

1 

■  • 

2 

•  • 

G.S.  (4horBe)    .. 

9§ 

2 

•  • 

Carts,  forage  (2-hor8e) 

6| 

1 

1 

Machine-guns  (2-hor8e) 

« « 

•  • 

2 

Tot 

al  yehicles 

20 

•  • 

4 

6 

*  1  Lieut. -Colonel,  8  Majors,  6  Captains,  16  Subalterns,  1  Adjutant  and  1  Qcarter* 
master,  with  1  Medical  Officer,  and  2  Veterinary  Officers  attached. 

f  88  rank  and  file  are  excess  numbers  to  replace  casualties ;  the  remainder,  i.e., 
1  armourer'sergeant,  1  sergeant  master  tailor,  1  orderly  room  derk,  and  8  sqnadron 
storemen  form  part  of  the  cadre  of  the  dep^t  battalion. 

X  Quartermaster,  1 ;  Medical  and  Veterinary  Officers,  2  each ;  all  other  officers 
3  each. 

§   L  for  headquarters,  4  for  squadrons,  4  for  supply. 

II  2  headquarters  (supply  and  tents),  4  for  squadrons  (tents). 


TABLK   XV. 
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SERVICE  ABROAD.— Artillery  Units. 


r 


12-poander     Ammanitlon 
batterlet.         oolamiia. 


a 

(4 


I 


■ 

8 
I 

I 


s. 


I 


o 

-a 


Bemarkfl. 


ODoOfV            ••«  •••          ••• 

Warmnfc  offloen  Mid  Mr- 

^BAlllA           •••  •••            ••■ 

Tnalop0tBIV  •<•  ••«         ••• 

AJtiuCtn       •••  ••«         ••• 

Corporali      ...  ...       ••• 

Bomlwrdlon. 

Oannera       ...  ...        ••• 

Drtv#fB          .••  .••        ••• 


12fi      6*       ft*.      8t       »t 


12 


9 

9 

10 

10 

2 

8 

2 

2 

9 

8 

11 

11 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

m 

T7t 

*®  1 

43 

7a 

68 

115  1 

109 

Total  an  ranka |    29     185  •  176 


202  ,  190 


at 

10 
2 

11 
6 
6 

43 

89 

170 


fiS      H 


2 

7 

4 

4 

36 

91 


S 
1 


10     156 


SS 

H 

8 

8 

2 

2 

7 

7 

8 

3 

3 

8 

82 

26 

78 

60 

136 

112 

Ho 


Offloen  (private)  <  24 

OAcen  (pablk)  >  ... 

fUlllQ|f               ...  ...           .«•  ... 

Diauctift       ...  ...       ...  4 


Total  all  kind! ;    28 


II 

•  •  • 

74 
116 


201 


Ooai,  Waooni,  ANA  Gaits. 

Ouns  (6-horM}       

Ammunition    wagoni    (6- 

uKnW^f  •«•  •••  ••• 

Forga  waoon*  (6-horBe)    ... 
Ammunition     and     store 

wagons  (6>hone) 

Store  wairons  with  limber 

(4-hoTsc)    ...        ...        ••• 

ArtlUeiy  wagons  (4-horse) 
Spare    gon    carriages   (4- 

horse)        ...        ... 

S.A.  ammunition  carts  {i- 

horse)        ...        ...        ... 

Foimge  carts  (2-horse} 

Total  ftehidM  ... 


16 


6 

6 
1 

2a 

1 
3 


1 

6 

23 


1 

3 

22 


110  I  206 


I 

3 

22 

194 


139     232  ^  220 

I 


1 

3 

33 

152 


5 
1 


8 

18 
164 


189  I      8  .  185 


6 

6 
1 

26 

1 

3 


19  I     19 


6  I 

I  i 


10 
1 


2le     16« 


4 


12 
] 


•  •• 

•  •• 

1 


10  !      2  !     15 


38 


•  •• 


1 
2fic< 


•V    I 


•  •• 

•  •• 

3 

3 

17 

17 

136 

100 

156 

120 

1 

2ld 

•*• 

•  •• 


33 


26  i    22 


1 
ltd 


16 


a  I  4-liorse. 
6  1  4-hOTse. 
c  2  4-horse. 
d  3  4-horBe. 


*  I  MiOoft  1  Captain,  8  Subalterns.  [A  Medical  Officer  and  2  Veterinary  Offlcen  are  sasignedto  each 
borse  or  fldd  artillery  division  whether  these  divi»ions  are  in  the  corps  artillery  of  an  army  corps,  or 
with  an  infantry  or  cavalry  diviaioQ.] 

t  1  Major,  2  Subalterns. 

i  Includes  1  gunner  left  with  depdt  battalion  as  storeman. 

I  1  Captain,  2  Subalterns. 

I  1  Ueut.-Coloncl,  I  Adjutant,  R.A.,  1  Medical  Officer  and  2  Vetarinary  Officers. 

^  I  Colonel  Commanding  corps  artillery  and  Adjutant,  1  Lieut.-Colonel  Commanding  horse  artlUery 
aud  Adjutant,  1  Lieut.-Colone1  Commanding  field  artillery  and  Adjutant,  2  Medical  and  4  Veterinary 
Offlcen. 
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TABUS  XVI. 


SERVICE  ABROAD. -Engineer  Units. 


%« 

1 

G 

«1 

1 

i'o 

t3    . 

s 

1 

-  « 

se 

B 

-8 
if 

1 

1 

• 

JSS       d 

% 

BanariEB. 

n 

|8 

E 

8 

1 

e 

1 

1 

fa  8 

i 

Pi 

•a 

OrricBU  AHD  Usir, 

i/iiic6n  •••        .••        •••        •.•        .•• 

61 

6* 

4t 

n 

65 

3t 

1 

(a)  4-horse. 

8uff  serKeants  and  j  mounted 
■erguanta              \  dismounted  ... 

... 

2 

6 

6 

7 

I 

1 

(&)  The  transport  here 

1 

6 

•  •• 

8 

5         2 

•  ■• 

given   is    that    with 

Trumpet^rt       •        

•  •• 

i 

8 

2 

4 

••■ 

H.Q.  and  4  air  line 

Bngleri,  dlgmounted 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

••• 

...    -I     1 

»•• 

•ectiona. 

ArUflceri   /"•»""'«<»,  ,      

... 

1 

1 

8 

5 

•  •■ 

2 

The  transport  for  H.Q. 

ATuncerw    j  dlimounted      

•  •• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

10 

••• 

•  •• 

2 

and  4  cable  aectioBs 

n^..v....i.  /mounted 

Corporals     dismounted      

■  •  « 

•  •  • 

8 

16 

7 

1 

8 
12 

9    1    2 
13    ;    6 

3 

•  •• 

is— 8   6.S.    wagons, 
B.E.,    for    technical 

am.^.^»m      /mounted 

o*PPe«      \  dismounted      

4 

■  ■  • 

•  •• 

1385 

59 

67^ 

87^  ,  16 

•  •• 

5 

equipment;     6   G.S. 
wagons,  B.R.,f  or  sap- 

1  *ii»eFS  ...        •.«        ...        ...        ... 

1 

44 

26 

96 

110 

23 

31 

ply;  8  cable  wafona 

Wagonmen      ...       ...       ...       ... 

•  •• 

5 

!•• 

16 

•  •• 

*•• 

•  ■■ 

(6-horae). 
U.Q.  and   4   sectionii 

Total  all  ranks 

12 

217 

119 

215 

246 

54 

46 

may  be  composed  of 
H.Q.,  1  cable  section. 

^^IMB 

^"^* 

and  3  airline  sectioos. 

1 
1 

or  other  comMnation. 

HoBSBS  ANn  Pack  Ahimali. 

1 
1 

Cflcen  (prirate)        

8 

12 

8 

6 

12 

6       2 

Biding    ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

•  •• 

6 

82 

14 

31 

3       3 

Draugiit           

2 

46 

24 

168 

128 

34     46 

P.tCk  animals 

•  •• 

10 

6** 

6** 

•  ■■ 

•  •  • 

43     51 

1 

Total  all  kinds 

69 

120 

188 

171 

WAOOHi  AND  Casts. 

r  for  technical  equipment 

O.S.     1     fe-horee) 

•  •• 

1(«) 

•  •• 

2(a) 

Mb)   6(o) 

6(a) 

Wagons  ]  for  supply  (4-bor8e) 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

«•• 

5 

6(ft; 

•  •« 

•  •• 

Lfor  forge  (4- horse) 

•  •• 

1 

•  •* 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

Pontoon  and  trestle  wagons  (6bor»e) 

•  •• 

^o) 

•  •• 

20 

•  •  « 

••• 

•  •• 

Telegraph  /  air  line  (6-horse) 
wagons  \  cable  (6-horse) 

•  •• 

«•■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12(6) 

•  •• 

»■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •» 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Lithographic  (or  photographic)  and 

printing  wagons  (4  horse) 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

...  \  2tt 

B.  A.  ammuni 

tion  wagons  (4-horsc) 

•  •• 

■  •• 

3 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

••• 

Forage  carta 

'for  baggage,  tents. 

(2-h')rse)     1 

Ac.  ... 

1 

6 

6 

••• 

•  •« 

3 

3 

CartA,    tool,   double  (for  technical 
B.b:.  (4-hor8e)         (    equipment 

■ 

•  •• 

1 

4 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

9 

•  •• 

12 

Total  yehlcles 

13 

9 

28 

22(6) 

*  1  Major,  1  Captain,  and  4  Subalti>mt,  with  1  Medical  Officer  attached  if  the  company  fomu 
part  of  an  infantry  division,  when  the  Veterinary- Lieut.-Golonel  of  the  division  will  make  the  ni 
arrangements  for  the  veterinary  charge  of  the  company. 

t  1  Major,  1  Captain,  2  Subalterns. 

i  1  Captain,  2  Subalterns. 

I  1  Major.  1  Captain  or  Lieutenant,  4  Subalterns. 

A  1  Licut.-colonel,  1  Captain  or  Lieutenant,  2  Medical,  and  2  Veterinary  Officers  for  duty  with  the 
corp*  enidneprs. 


%  Inclades  I  itoreman  left  with  depAt  battalion. 
••  5  for  pack  trans |)ort,  1  for  medical  panniers. 


ft  If  required,  both  a  lithographic  and  photographic  wagon  may  be  taken,  men  and  horsea  to  be 
added  accordingly,  including  3  lithographers  for  a  lithographic  wagon. 
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if 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABI.E  XniL 


SERVICE  ABROAD. 

Medical  Units. 


• 

I 
i 

u 

Field  hospital. 

Transport  attached  from  Armj 
Service  Coips  eonpanj. 

— 

Bearer  companj. 

3 
J 

s 

Oppicbbs  and  MlK. 

Offigbbs  and  Msn. 

Medical  officers 
Quartermaster 
Warrant  officers   and  ser- 
geants        

Buglers 
Corporals 

Privates        

Privates  as  bearers  . . 
Privates  as  ward  orderlies . . 

•  • 

7 

1 

6 

15 

32 

•  • 

4t 

1 

9 

.  ■ 
4 
14 

•  • 

14 

Officers  

Warrant  officers  and  ser- 
geants . . 
Artificers           • .         .  • 
Trumpeter 
Corporals 
Privates 
Drivers 

Total  all  ranks  .. 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
29 

•  • 

2 

1 

•  ■ 
2 
3 

18 

Total  all  ranks 

64 

46 

41 

26 

HORBBS. 

HOSSBS. 

Officers  (private)     •  • 

Ridine 

Drau^t 

3 

1 

6 

1 

•  • 

Officers  (public) 
Riding  .. 
Draught 

Total  all  kinds  .. 

•  • 
5 
68 

•  • 

3 

36 

Total  all  kinds 

4 

6 

63 

39 

Wagons,  Carts,  &c. 

Wagons. 

ff or  equipment . . 
Wagons,       ,f  medical  stores 
G-.S.     -{    „  medical  and 
(4-hor8e)              surgical 

l^          equipment 
Ambulances  (4-horsc) 

r»i4*    /  *'^"^S®  (2-horse)  . . 
^"^    1  water  (2.horse)   •. 

1 
1 

I- 

10 

I 

2 

•  • 

4 

•  • 
2 
2 

Wagons,  Q-.S.  (4- horse) 
Total  vehicles    • . 

1 

1 

Total  vehicles          • . 

15 

10 

1 

1 

*  1  Surgeon-Major,  2  Surgeon-Captains  or  Surgeon-Lieutenants. 

t  1  Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel,  1  Surgeon-Major,  2  Surg.-Csptains  or  Surg.-Lieuts. 


TABLB  XIX. 
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04 
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eo 
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1 
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I 
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I 
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o 

M 
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a  e   I 
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SERVICE  ABROAD.— Staff  Units. 


hi 

•a-c 

4 

airy 
ivision. 

&^ 

Bemtrks. 

|(4 

5« 

?« 

|5 

u 

9^ 

U 

< 

Gener  il  Commanding 

la 

la 

Id 

Id 

I 

a.  Ma]or-(3enerals. 

Aldefl-de-Gamp 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6.  Has  charge  of  all  the 

Deputy  Adjutant-Qeneral 

••• 

•  «• 

•  «• 

•  •• 

1 

horses  in  the  brigade 

ABBifltant  Adiutant-Generali  ... 

•  »• 

•  •• 

1 

1 

Zp 

except  A.S.C. 
e.  Staff  Cleit. 

l>eputy  -  Assistant    Adjutant  - 

■  •• 

•  ■^ 

Ze 

2e 

ip 

Qenerals. 

d,  Lleufeenant-OeneraL 

Commandant,  beadquaiten    .. 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•■• 

1 

^    f  1  for  A  duties. 

Britrade-Mi^or     

1 

1 

*•• 

■•• 

■  •• 

*•    (1   „  B      „ 

Pmva8^  Marshal 

•  •• 

«•• 

1/ 

if 

1 

/.  Assistant  FTOvostrMar> 

Officer  Commanding,  R.A. 

•  •• 

••• 

1 

In 

I 

shal. 

Brigada-Maior,  B.A 

•  ■• 

«•• 

ig 

lo 

1 

g.  Adjutant,  B.A. 

Aide-do-Camp,  B.A 

•  >• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  »• 

1 

k.  LJeat.- Colonel,  B.E. 

Chief  EBflrineer 

•■« 

•  •• 

Ih 

•  •■ 

1 

i.  Adjmant,  fi.E. 

Brifcade-Hajor,  B  E 

•  •• 

■  •• 

It 

■  •• 

1 

J.  Surgeon-Colonel. 

Aide  de  Camp,  K  E 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

k.  A.C.G.  of  Ordnance. 

Principal  Ciiaplain        

•  • 

•  •• 

■  •* 

•  •« 

1 

I,  One   acts   as   Quarter- 

Cha|tlains 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

master-Sergeant  vhen 

Principal  Medical  Officer 

•  •* 

•  •• 

Ij 

1 

1 

required. 

Suri^fon-Majors 

•  •* 

•  M 

1 

1 

2 

in.  Clerks  for  D.  A.  A.Q.CB). 

Orderly  Medical  Officer  . 

•  •• 

•  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

It.  O.C.,  B.U.A. 

Deputy  Commissary  -  Ocneral 

•  «• 

•  •• 

lit 

14; 

1 

o.  Adjutant,  B.H. A. 

(Ordnance). 

„    C  2  for  A  duties. 
^-   1 1  „  B      „ 

Principal  Veterinary  Officer   ... 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •• 

1 

1 

1 

Veterinary  Officer 

16 

•  •• 

«•• 

••• 

1« 

q.  Has  charge  ojf  all  corps 
troops   not  othenrise 
provided  for,  viz.,  A.G. 

Total  Officers... 

6 

4 

17 

14 

29 

Staff,  corps  battaion. 

Clerks  In  Adjutant- General's 

Ic 

Ic 

« 

21 

bV 

and  Army  Signallers. 

Office  (A). 

He  also  acts  as  Orderly 

Clerk  to  Officer  Commanding, 

-  •  • 

•  •* 

1 

I 

1 

Officer  to  P.V.O. 

B.A. 

Clerk  to  Chief  Engineer 

•  «• 

•  ■• 

1 

•  •• 

1 

Clerks  to  Medical  Department... 

• 

•  *• 

1 

8 

8 

Staff  baggage  is  allowed  oa 

Clerks  to  Deputy  Commissary- 

«•• 

•  •« 

8 

I 

2 

the  following  scale :  ~ 

General  (Ordnance). 

lbs. 
General    ...       ...  20O 

Clffrk  to  Principal  Veterinary 

Officer. 
Compounder  to  Surgeon-Malor 
Orderly  to   Principal  Medical 

Officer. 
Orderly  to  Sargeon-Major 
Seryanis  and  BAtmen 

■  •• 

•  •• 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

1 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

1 
1 

IJeut.-<}eneral  ...  160 
Major-Creneral  or 
Brigadier         ...  100 

•  •• 

9 

10 

•  •• 

8 
9 

I 

29 

1 
28 

1 
64 

Staff  i^ield  Officers    80 
Other  Officers  in 
this  Table         ...    50 

Total  otb«r  ranks 

41 

88 

70 

Clerks    or   Intei^ 
preters 20 

Servants 12 

Field  Intdligtncs  Department. 

Assictant  Adjatant-Generul    ... 

•■• 

••• 

■•* 

1 

1 

Deputy  •  Assistant     Adjutant 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  •• 

•  •• 

1 

General. 

Staff  Captain       

•  •• 

••« 

••• 

1 

•  •• 

1/ierKs,  xi.  K.        ...        ..•       «. 

■  •• 

•  •  ■ 

»•  • 

1 

2 

Military  Mounted  Police 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

3 

6 

Servaiit.«i  and  BAtmen    

•  »• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

4 

4 

Interpreters  (Civilians) ., 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

2 

Attac?ud. 

Military  Police  (Officers) 

•  ■• 

•  «  • 

■  ■  • 

•  »« 

I 

Mounted       

•  •• 

5 

10 

10 

11* 

rO*!!     ..1          (••          ...           .. 

10 

••« 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

11» 

Arnui  Hervice  Corps  {Officers)   ... 

•  •• 

-•  • 

1 

1 

S 

Transfport     ...        ... 

4f 

6 

17 

18 

34 

St'.ppljf  (Cterk*) 

•  •• 

«•• 

5*  IB 

^♦m 

4m 

po,toffloecn»{S?r"  ::: 

•  •* 

4 

•  •  ■ 

2 

4 

•  •• 

2 

2 
7 

Interpreters  (Civilians) 

I 

80 

4 

1 

21 
6 

2 

2 

8 

Grand  Total         ...         | 

74 
S3 

77 
94 

164 
40 

Horses       

9 

18 

46 

ft8 

96 

6 

9 

S» 

94 

48 

•  Including  one  Warrant  Officer.  f  Details  shown  in  Italics  are  provided 

by  Army  Service  Corps  and  are  exclud  >d  from  the  staff  totals. 
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SERVICE  ABROAD.— Infantry. 


• 

1 

1 

% 

• 

2 

1 

a 

i 

Section  with  2  machine-guns 
(0>. 

Signallers. 

Hounted  infantry 
(P). 

• 

• 

1 
1 

Dismounted  company. 

Battalion  (8   com- 
panies). 

■ 

1 

1 
1 

• 

2 

1 

d 

1 

/ 
Remarks. 

Omcsaa  amd  Usir. 

Officers  ...        ..•        ... 
Warrant  ofBMn  and 

sergeant*      

Drummers  and  bujrlers 
Pioneers  and  artiUcers 
Band      ...        ... 

Corporals 

Privates 

Privates  aa  driTen     ... 
„        wagonmen 
Company  itoremen    ... 

29* 

61 
16 
13 
20 
41 
894 
82 

•  •• 
■  •• 

1096 

It 

6t 

.•■ 

•  ■  • 

82t 

■  •  • 

8t 

8 

5 
2 

«•■ 

•  •• 

ft 

2 

1 

•  •• 

I 

I 

... 

... 

... 
2 
6 
4' 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

2 

•  •• 
■  •• 

•  •• 

}29 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

32 

2 
2 

«•• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 
.«• 

... 

48 

58 
16 
40 

48 

802 

61 

28 

••• 

2 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •« 

}«{ 

••• 

•  •• 

8 

6 

6 
2 

6 

W(e) 
ft 
2 

(a)  To  be  de- 
ducted from  bat- 
talion establish- 
ment to  obtain 
field  strength. 

(h)li  pack 
animals  be  used 
instead  of  wheel 
transport  there 
wUl  be  14  privates 
and  17  pack 
animals  instead 
of  the  detail 
given  here.  For 
distribution  see 
F.A.E.      service 

Total  all  ranks    ... 

96     116 

1 

13 

84 

1.101 

18       128 

UoKARa  AND  Pack 
Animau. 

Offlccrs  (prirate) 
Officers  (public) 

Biding 

Draught 

Packanimala 

1 
I 

68 
69 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 
■  ■ 

*•• 

•  ft* 

•  •• 

4 

•  •• 

6(6) 

3 

•  •• 

30 

••■ 

•  •• 

2 

•«• 

•  •• 

•  •* 

•  •• 

97j 

•  »• 

876 
120 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

10 

... 

106 

10 

•  •• 

abroad,  1892, 
table  XXXI. 

(e)  Horses  and 
drivers  are  pro- 
vided by  A.S.C. 
(corps  troops  co). 

((i)  1  belongs 
to  dismounted 
party. 

(«)  7  belong 
to  dismounted 
party. 

Total  all%indi     ... 

•  •• 

4 

6(&):    38 

2 

1,094 

128 

Wagons, 
Wagons  < 

Carts     '** 

1 

Machine-| 

Cabtb,  Ao. 

a.8.        (4- 
horse)    ... 
S.  A.  ammu- 
nition (4- 
horse)    ... 
immunlUon 
(2  horse)    ... 
»rag0         (2- 
hone) 
ntrenching 
M)I  C2-horee> 
runs  (i-horse) 

••• 

4 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

•  •• 

...     1 

•  •• 

••• 
1 
1 

•  •• 

2 

••• 
•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 
••• 

4(e) 

*•• 
••• 

28»* 
6 

•  •• 

•  •• 

>•« 

••• 

•  •• 

•  «• 

•  •• 
■  ■ « 

•  •• 

2 

1 

■•« 
••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

(  f)  Of  these  2 
privates  are 
trained  as 
stretcher  bearers. 

(g)  Detail  with 
machine  -  gun 
sections  are  in 
excess  of  field 
establishments  of 
the  battalions  to 
which  they  are 
attached.  For 
notes,  moun- 
ted infantry 
machine  -  gun 
sections,  see  note 

Total 

vehicles     ... 

16 

1           4 

4 

4 

29 

•  •« 

8 

(/),  Infantry  table 
home  defence. 

1  LieiU.-Colonel,  I  mounted  Major,  8  dismounted  Majors,  ft  Captains,  16  Subalterns.  1  A^utant, 
I  Quartermaster,  with  1  Medical  Officer  attached.  In  mounted  infantry  I  Lieut.-Colonei,  1  Major,  8 
Cspuinw,  82  Subalterns,  1  Adjutant,  1  Quartermaster,  with  Medical  Officers  and  8  Veterinary  Officers 
attached. 

t  1  Subaltern,  2  Serjeants,  and  82  rank  and  ffic,  are  excess  numbers  to  replace  casualties.  The 
company  storemen  form  part  of  the  cadre  of  the  depdt  battAllon. 

t  2  for  Ueut.-Coionel,  1  each  for  Major,  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  and  Medical  Officer. 

i  2  for  ammunition,  I  for  mMical  panniers. 

I  S  rach  for  Lieut. -Colonel  and  Major,  2  each  for  Captains,  Subalterns,  AdUa^tuk^i  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Officers,  I  for  Quartermaster. 

Y  2  for  headquarters,  4  for  companies,  2  for  supply,  and  3  for  tents. 

**  2  for  headquarters,  equipment,  ^.,  8  for  companies,  8  for  supply,  3  for  tents,  and  2  for  pack- 
laddle  forges. 
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— by  land,  657  ;  —by  water,  660  j 
intelligence  department,  562  ;  press 
censorship,  564 ;  postal  serTiee,  ih.  \ 
telegraph  service,  565;  signallers, 
566 ;  surreys  and  reconnaissance  in 
the  field,  567;  supply  of  maps,  569; 
reproduction  of  surreys  and  maps,  ih. 

Army  Orders,  system  of  promulgation, 
406. 

Army  Purchase  Commission,  purpose 
and  duties,  438. 

Army  Sanitary  Committee,  composi- 
tion and  duties,  437. 

Army  Scripture  Readers*  Society,  296. 

Army  Service  Corps,  purpose  and 
organization,  257 ;  adrainistration, 
258;  pay,  259;  remount  services, 
barracK  services,  ih,  %  clerical  work 
of  general  staff  offioes,  260;  dutiee> 
of  the  corps  in  peace,  supply  and 
transport,  ih, ;  system  of  command, 
ib, ;  duties  in  war,  261 ;  education 
and  training,  262 ;  mobilization,  263 ; 
inspection,  264;  transport  for  the 
medical  department,  270 ;  supply  of 
officers,  318. 

.4jrmy  System,  effect  of  Knropean 
politics  on  English  army  system,  42 ; 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
our  defensive  weakness,  ih. ;  loan  of 
jB7,5OO,O0O  in  1860  for  improve- 
ment of  coast  defences,  43;  effect 
of  American  war,  ih. ;  improvement 
in  guns  and  war  materiel,  44; 
Prussian  successes,  1864-71,  ih. ;  les- 
sons derived  from,  48  ;  introduction 
of  the  modern  system  ih.  \  period  of 
transition,  1859-71,  40 ;  first  move 
towards  providing  a  reserve,  ih.\ 
10,000  pensioners  enrolled  in  1843, 
xb.  \  reserve  force  instituted  in  1869, 
ih.\  Reserve  Force  Act,  1867,  60; 
its  poor  results,  ih. ;  Militia  Reserve 
Act,  1867,  ib.\  Mr.  Cardwell's 
reforms,  55 ;  abolition  of  purchase, 
66 ;  compulsory  retirement — Mr. 
Childers'  scheice  to  avoid  retirement 
in  excessive  numbers,  ih. ;  reduction 
of  Colonial  garrisons,  57 ;  proportion 
of  battalions  at  home  and  abroad  re- 
gulated, ib. ;  short  service  system, 
1870,  58;  consolidation  of  regulars 
and  reserves,  60 ;  memo,  by  the  Duke 

-  of  Cambridge  on  the  organization  of 
the  land  forces,  62 ;  localization,  63 ; 
Mr.  Cardwell's  system  foreshadowed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  64 ;  the  latter's  srstem 
explained  by  Sir  J.  W,  Gordon,  65 ; 


letter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  66 ;  main 
principles  -"  voluntary  enlistment 
based  on  popular  support,  adjustment 
of  organization  to  suit  all  classes, 
87;  scheme  of  1872,  89 ;  regiments 
linked  in  brigade  sub-districts,  90; 
committee  on  the  militia  and  brigade 
dep6t  system,  1876,  ih. ;  Localization 
Committee,  \b,\  formation  of  terri- 
torial regiments,  1881, 91 ;  readjust- 
ment of  "linking,"  ih.\  distinctive 
facings  suppressed,!^.;  existing  organi- 
fation  as  developed  by  successive 
governments,  92;  command  of  the 
army,  xb, :  district  commands,  ih. ; 
regimental  disiriots,  93;  localiza- 
tion of  territorial  regiments,  95; 
regimental  depots,  96;  augmenta- 
tion on  mobilization,  97 ;  regimen- 
tal district  barracks,  ti. ;  volunteer 
corps,  98 ;  reserves,  ih. ;  militia  rp- 
8«*rve,  99;  Royal  Artillery  districts, 
ih. ;  enlistment  for  special  oorps — 
for  cavalry,  100;  localization  does 
not  mean  location,  101 ;  tactical 
camps,  ih. ;  terms  of  engagement  in 
the  various  branches,  %b. ;  main- 
tenanoe  of  battalions  under  short 
service,  108 ;  establishments — Indian 
and  Colonial,  ih. ;  former  establish- 
ments compared,  104  noU ;  average 
to  be  adhered  to,  1(^ ;  how  effected, 
106 ;  principle  of  link  relieving  link, 
108;  period  of  service  abroad,  %b.\ 
short  tour  in  the  Mediterranean, 
109 ;  the  system  as  adapted  to  war, 
ih. ;  views  of  the  Localization  Com- 
mittee, ib.  \  principles  still  in  force, 
110 ;  situation  on  general  mobili- 
zation.  111 ;  mixture  of  nationalities 
ver9ii9  localization,  ib. ;  militia  re- 
serve a  true  reserve,  112  ;  mobiliza- 
tion for  minor  wars,  113  ;  Gen.  Lord 
Airey's  Committee  on  Army  reor- 
ganization, 114;  average  service  of 
men  available  for  minor  wars,  cal- 
culated, 115 ;  actual,  ib. ;  minor  wars 
— conditions  summarised,  ih.;  re- 
serves how  far  available,  116;  causes 
of  present  pressure  for  dntfts,  ib. ; 
young  men  in  the  home  army,  more 
than  in  army  generally,  117 ;  physi- 
cal training,  powers  of  young  soldiers 
to  be  developed  gradually,  118; 
the  reserve  the  paramount  object, 
119;  its  satisfactory  character,  ih.; 
its  training  to  be  improved,  ib. 
note. 
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Army  Temperance  Association,  2U7 
note. 

Artificers,  armament,  on  district  estab- 
lishment, R.A.|  223. 

Artificers,  Ordnance,  corps  of,  228. 

Artillery,  in  1818-29,  26;  field  and 
fortress,  216. 

Artillery,  Royal,  artillery  districts,  99  ; 
history,  215 ;  organized  as  a  regiment 
in  1716,  216 ;  brigade  system  intro- 
duced in  1869, 217  ;  existing  organi- 
sation, 218;  strength  at  home  and 
abroad — table,  221 ;  system  of  relief, 
depots,  drafts,  district  establishment, 
district  st«ff,  record  office,  222; 
band,  ih,  note;  riding  establish- 
ment, ammunition  columns,  arma- 
ment artificers,  223;  supply  of 
officers  and  posting  to  branches,  224 ; 
education  and  training  of  officers, 
225;  ordnance  factories  and  technical 
branches,  226;  refreshing,  or  re- 
qualifying  courses,  ib.  note  •  system 
of  oommand,  227 ;  young  soldiers, 
instruction,  men — classification,  228 ; 
field  training,  229;  regimental  trans- 
port, arms,  ammunition,  and  equip- 
ment, 230;  mobilization,  231;  diri- 
sional  and  corps  artillery,  232 ;  in- 
spection, 233 ;  supply  of  officers,  315 ; 
pzBctioe  camps,  430. 

Artillery  College,  course  of  instruction, 
428. 

Artillery  Drivers,  Com  of,  217. 

Artillery  Institution,  Eoyal,  415  note. 

Artillery,  Boyal  Horse,  appointment  of 
officers,  225. 

Aryan  races  of  India,  444. 

Attaoh^ji,  Military,  842. 

Audit  Office,  War  Office  relations  with, 
411. 

Australia,  defended  ports,  478 ;  local 
forces,  482. 

Austria  adopted  the  Prussian  army 
system,  with  modifications,  81. 

Austrian  cavalry,  192 ;  dep6t  system, 
198  ;  detachments  for  staff  duties, 
211 ;  reserve  squadrons,  staff  cavalry, 
telegraph  patrols,  212. 

Austrian  regimental  transport,  168. 

Ballooit  Section,  Boyal  EngineerB,246. 

Ballot  for  the  militia  introduced  in 
1757, 17 ;  the  porent  of  high  bount  ies, 
18;  substitutes  disallowed  in  1808,  i6. 

Barbados,  local  forces,  492. 

Barrack  section.  See  Army  Service 
Corps,  259. 


Barrack  services,  351. 

Barracks,  Parliamentary  conflict  oon- 

ceming,  14 ;  regimental  district,  97  ; 

allotment  and  equipment  of,  354. 
Barry  Links,  artillery  practice    and 

musketry  camp,  432. 
Bayonet  assault  vereus  breech-loader, 

46. 
Bayonet  superseded  the  pike  in  1703, 

123. 
Bechuanaland,  local  forces,  488. 
Beef -eaters,  411. 
B.*er  money,  148. 
Bengal  army,  old,  recruited  from  one 

class,  446. 
BiU  of  Bights,  14. 
Billeting  of  troops,  582. 
Bisley  Common,  annual  rifle  meeting, 

431. 
Bounties  granted,  18. 
Branding  for  desertion  or  bad  conduct 

given  up  in  1871,  69  note. 
Brigade  dep6ts.    Committee  on  liilitia 

and  brigade  dep^t  system,  90. 
Brigade  sub-districts,  regiments  linked 

in,  90. 
British  Q-niana,  local  forces,  492. 
British  Honduras,  local  forces,  402. 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  local 

forces,  492. 
British  South  Africa  Company,  local 

forces,  492. 
Buildings,  hire  of,  855. 
Burke,  Bdmund.    Burke*s  Act,  1783, 

15, 17  ;  advocated  abolition  of  Board 

of  Ordnance  in  1780,  24. 

Cadbts,  Queen's,  honorary,  and  Indian, 
317. 

Cambridge,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of,  min- 
ute on  Indian  army  organization,  36  ; 
jrecommended  how  reserve  shoidd 
be  formed,  1867,  60;  memorandum 
on  the  organization  of  the  land 
forces,  62. 

Camps  of  Exercise,  101;  Properties 
of,  428 ;  in  India,  ib. ;  Aldershot, 
Shomoliffe,  The  Curragh,  Strensall 
Common,  429 ;  Boyal  Artillery 
practice  camps — Okehampton,  More- 
cambe  Ba^,  Olenbeigh,  Hay,  Lydd, 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Devonport,  480 ; 
Wouldham,  Bisley  Common,  481 ; 
Barry  Links,  Altcar,  Fleetwood,  and 
Chipping,  432 ;  in  India,  472. 

Canada,  local  defences,  478;  Militi<% 
Act  of  1886,  481 ;  permanent  corp», 
t6. ;  active  and  reserve  militia,  482 ; 
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Bojal  Military  College,  Eingsfcon, 
ib. ;  ammunition  factories,  %b. 

Canteen,  Mr.  Childers'  definition  of, 
164;  application  of  profits,  ih.i 
rirtually  on  the  "  Ch>thenburg  sys- 
tem,"  ib. 

Canterbury,  cavalry  dep6t,  199. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  strategic  ralue 
of,  6;  imperial  garrison,  lo<»d  forces, 
488. 

Cardwell,  Mr.,  bis  long  term  of  oiBce, 
62 ;  assumes  ofiioe  at  a  critical 
moment,  65 ;  his  reforms,  xb. ;  in- 
troduces sliort  service,  68;  with  a 
view  to  a  double  battalion  system, 
ib. ;  on  marriage  in  the  army,  69 ; 
reorganised  the  War  Office,  395. 

Carriage  Department,  Royal,  432. 

Castlereagh,LordJntroduced  the  Local   I 
Militia  Bill,  1808, 21 ;  modified shoit 
service  enlistment,  1808, 22. 

Cavalry,  not  connected  witli  yeomanry 
for  recruiting  purposes,  100 ;  group- 
ing of  regiments  for,  ih,  note ;  his- 
tory, 190;  organiiation  by  regiments, 
191;  by  corps  for  recruitine  pur- 
poses, \b.  note\  daseses — heavy, 
medium,  and  light,  192;  compari- 
son with  foreign  cavalry,  ib. ;  com- 
parison of  dep^t  systems,  dep^t 
cadres,  198;  distribution,  194;  the 
^  regiment,  its  staff,  ih. ;  the  squadron 
system,  193;  the  regiment  at  home 
— establishments,  197;  cavalry  of 
the  line— table,  198 ;  depots  gener- 
ally. 199  ;  terms  of  service,  ib.  ; 
standards,  200 ;  instruction  —  pre- 
paration of  men  and  horsee,  i6.; 
remounts  —  pei»ce  and  war,  201 ; 
musketry,  2(^2 ;  pioneer  course,  ib. ; 
reconnaissance  and  sketching,  ib. ; 
signalling,  ih.  \  field  training  in 
squadron,  203;  mana»uvres,  2(H; 
regimental  transport,  ib. ;  saddlery, 
206  :  arms,  207  ;  equipment,  ih. ; 
mobilization,  208;  horse  tnins}x>rt 
oversea.  209;  service  of  exploration 
— of  security,  210;  organixaiion  in 
masses,  211 ;  detachments  for  special 
duties,  ib.i  reeerre  squadron,  staff 
cavalry,  telegraph  patn>ls,  212 ;  I 
iuspei'tion,  213  ;  sptvial  autumn  J 
inauti^uTrt's—  annual  winter  caa.ps  . 
in  ludia,  ih.\  supply  of  officers,  , 
316.  ; 

Cavairy,    FonMjjn— German,    Fi^ench,    i 
Austrian,  192:  Ruftsian.  193;  com- 
parison  ckf    depot    sTstemi— depdt 


cadres,  ib,  ;  difference  between 
cavalry  and  infantry  as  to  readine^ 
for  war,  194. 

Central  Office,  War  Office,  composi- 
tion and  duties,  407. 

Ceylon,  artillery,  224;  imperial  and 
other  forces,  489. 

Channel  Islands  militia,  865. 

Chaplain-General's  Division,  War 
Office,  duties,  403. 

Chaplain's  Department,  or|;aoixation, 
294;  establishment,  295;  terms  of 
service,  ib. ;  duties,  296 ;  agencies  in 
the  various  garrisons,  ib.;  garriion 
towns,  causes  of  present  condition, 
suggestions,  298 ;  supply  of  officers, 
318. 

Chatham,  Lord,  militia  remodelled  bv, 
17. 

Chelsea,  Royal  Hospital,  438. 

Childers'  (Mr.)  scheme  for  maintain- 
ing proper  proportion  of  officers  in 
the  various  ranks,  and  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  retirements  in  excessive 
numbers,  66. 

Chipping  Camp,  432. 

Church  Kooms,  296. 

Civil  Department,  War  Office,  com- 
position  and  duties,  404. 

Clerks,  Army  Service  Corps,  260; 
Staff,  343. 

Clothing,  supply  of,  150,  854,  355. 

Clothing  Department,  War  Office, 
combines  administrative  and  execu- 
tive duties,  406 ;  Army  Clothing  Do- 
partment,  435. 

Coaling  stations,  defence  of,  6;  im- 
perial garrisons  in,  9 ;  naval  coaling 
stations,  10 ;  likely  objects  of  atta^-k, 
479  ;  definitions  of,  492  ao/e. 

Colonial  Defence  Committee,  com- 
position snd  duties,  411. 

ColonLtl  Empire,  built  up  in  various 
ways,  1 ;  growth  of  sea  power,  2 ; 
leadirg  principles  of  national  policy, 
ih. ;  demand  for  new  markets,  ib. ; 
history  of  colonial  extension,  3 ; 
defensive  needs  of,  6;  Repoii  of 
Roval  Commission  of  1879,  ih. ; 
adjustment  of  respOD^ibilitT  for 
local  defence,  9;  withdittwal  of 
imperial  troops  from  Austrmlasia  and 
Canada,  1870,  9,  57.  480;  concrn- 
tration  of  small  garrisons  in  the 
We9t  Indies,  9 ;  imperial  garrisons 
maintained  only  at  strategic  pointa, 
or  coaling  stations.  lA;  necessity  of 
i.  olonial  co-operation.  12. 
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Ck>loniAl  foroM.  Local  (imperial)  in- 
fantry, 167 ;  oommiMions  in  the 
British  Army,  816,  817. 

Colonial  garrisons,  reduction  of,  9,  67, 
480. 

Colonial  Office.  War  Office  relatione 
with,  410. 

Colonies,  military  forces,  477 1  im- 
perial defence,  %b, ;  local  defences, 
478;  coaling  stations,  how  fiikr  likely 
to  be  attacked,  479 ;  oolonies  less  so, 
ib.i  classification  of  colonies,  460; 
constitution  of  colonial  military 
forces,  481. 

Command  of  the  army  Tested  in  the 
C.-in-C,  92;  of  the  militia  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown,  1871,  878. 

Commander-in-Chief,  share  in  the 
central  military  administration, 
1854,  M;  increased  financial  respon- 
sibility under  Order  in  Council 
of  21st  Feb.  1888,  886;  history 
of  the  office  of,  892 ;  position  de- 
fined inl  870,  ib, ;  controls  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  the  War  Office, 
896. 

Commissariat  and  Transport  Staif, 
886. 

Commissariat  Department,  268. 

Commissariat  duties,  836. 

Commissionaires,  831  note. 

Commissions  in  the  army,  how  ob- 
tained, 816,  416. 

Commissions,  Royal,  Reports  of — 
Defence  of  British  Possessions,  Ac., 

1870  (£arl  Carnarvon),  6. 
Indian  Army    Organization    (Gen. 

Peel),  32  et  teq.,  462,  457. 
Militai^  Education  (Lord  de  Grey 

—Lord  Dufferin),  1868,  417. 
National  Defences  (Major  Ghen.  Sir 

H.  D.  Jones),  1859,  6. 
Recruiting  (Lord  Hotham),1861,61 
note. 

(Earl  of  Dalhousie),  1866,  51, 

52,55. 
Sanitary   condition  of    the    Army, 
(Mr.  S.  Herbert),  1858,  268. 

Commission,  Special,  Report  of^ 
Indian  Army  Organization  (Sir  A. 
Eden),  1870,  469,  471. 

Committees,  various,  as  in  Army  Lut, 
435. 

Committees,  Reports  of— 
Army  Hospital  Organization  (Earl 

Morley),  1883,  269. 
Army    Reorganization    (Gen.  Lord 
Airey),  1880,  114. 


Army  Reserve  (H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 

Cambridge),  1867,  60. 
Indian  Army  Amalgamation  (Lord 

Hotham),  1860,  478. 
Localization  Committee  (Major-Gen. 
Macdougall),  1872,  61  noU,  96, 
97,  100,  101,  109,  111  note,  112, 
866. 
Medical  Departments  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  (Earl  of  Camperdown), 
1889,  270. 
Militia  and  Brigade    Dep6ts   (Col. 

Stanley),  1876,  19,  22,  90. 
MUitia  (Lord  Harris),  1889,  864. 
Promotion  and    Retirement    (Lord 

Penzance),  1876,  56. 
Terms    of    Service    in    the    Anny 
(Lord  Wantage),  1891,  106  and 
panim. 
Territorial  Regiments,  Formation  of 

(Gen.  Sir  C.  Kllice),  1881,  91. 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  (Col.  Stanley), 
1875,  375. 

(Lord  Brownlow),  1892,  875. 

Company  system,  foreign,  146  ;  in  the 

British  service,  147. 
ConccDtration  of  troops  for  tactical 

training,  101. 
Conscription  never  used  in  England 
except  for  militia,  15 ;  under  Mapo- 
leon,  71 ;  unpopular  in  Frame,  73  ; 
defects  of,  %b. ;  different  from  "  uni- 
versal service,"  77. 
"Continental  System,"  miseries  pro* 

duced  by,  71. 
Contracts  for  supplies,  352. 
Contracts  DivioioD,  War  Office,  compo- 
sition and  duties,  405. 
Control  Department,  284,  286. 
Cordite,  157. 

Corv^,  abolished  by  France  in  1792, 
by  Austria,  1848, 89  fM>/e.  i^ee  Forced 
Labour. 
Cossacks,  198. 

Courts-mart  al,  powers  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment,  26  ;  in  the  army, 
1880-1891,  801. 
Crimean  War,  our  state  of  unprepared- 
nesB,  28  ;  enlistment  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, 29. 
Crimping,  16. 
Cruisers,  armed,  479. 
Curragh  Camp,  429. 
Cyprus,  imperial  garrison,  local  force, 
490. 

Dbvbvcs  Committee,  composition  and 
duties,  41 L  ^ 
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Defence,  home,  mobilization  for,  610, 
and  passim. 

Defence,  local,  629. 

Deferred  paj,  149. 

Depute,  humane  eystem  of  manage- 
ment, 61  note  i  desirabilitj  of  auto* 
matic  expansion,  91  ;  regimental,  96 ; 
augmentation  on  mobilization,  97 ; 
work  of  the  depots  daring  mobiliza- 
tion, 633 ;  after  mobilization,  636. 

Dep6ts,  store,  in  the  field,  660. 

Desertion  prevalent  under  life  engage- 
ments, 26  note. 

Devonpoiat,  artillery  practice  camp,  480. 

Discharge,  as  a  reward  for  good  con- 
duct, 26 ;  as  punishment  for  bad 
conduct,  26,  27  ;  21  classes  of,  827; 
from  the  militia,  187,  872. 

Disembarkation  of  horses,  210;  of 
troops,  &c.,  644. 

Distribution  of  the  Armj  in  1806- 
1809,  21 ;  in  1821  and  1864,  26. 

District  commands,  92 ;  staff  of,  343. 

Districts,  recruiting  and  otlier,  con- 
solidation of,  60 ;  numben  of,  in 
each  district  command,  98. 

Drafts  for  battalions  abroad,  106 ; 
Indian  trooping  season,  107 ;  cavalry, 
199;  artillery,  222 ;  engineers,  248. 

Dress  and  Equipment  Committee, 
438. 

Drill,  infantiy  recruits,  152. 

Drunkenness,  fines  for,  27. 

"  Dumpies,"  light  horse  for  local  ser- 
vice m  India,  33. 

Dundas'  principles  of  military  move- 
ments, 1788,  cited,  18  note. 

Education,  certificates,  134,  420. 

Education  Division  (Military),  War 
Office,  composition  and  duties,  403. 

Education,  military,  of  officers,  413; 
of  cadets,  previous  to  Crimean  war, 
414 ;  competitive  examinations  intro- 
duced, 416  ;  open  competition,  416 ; 
subjects  of  examination,  417;  for 
promotion,  418 ;  staff  college,  ib. ; 
education  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  419 ;  history,  420 ; 
certificates,^^. ;  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school  abolished,  421 ; 
schools  for  soldiers'  children,  ib. 

Educational  Establishments,  422. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  on  the  "  balance 
of  strengLh  "  in  India,  34  twle. 

Enibarkution  of  horses,  209 ;  of 
troops,  &c.,  543. 

Employment  agencies,  330. 


Engineer  C<Hnimitee,  Boyal,  oomposi* 
tion  and  duties,  487. 

Engineering,  School  of  Military,  course 
of  inatTuction,  423. 

Engineers,  Boyal,  history,  236 ;  compo- 
sition, supply  of  officers,  240 ;  service 
in  India,  241 ;  regimental  establish, 
ments,  ib.  ;  servioee  in  war,  ih. ; 
in  peace,  242  ;  regimental  duties, 
246;  bridging  batudion,  telegraph 
battalion,  i^. ;  field  dep6t  and  com- 
panies, balloon  section,  246 :  railway, 
fortress,  and  survey  companies,  247 ; 
submarine  miners,  ib. ;  coast  batta- 
lion, 248;  Boyal  Engineer  Dep6t, 
ib. ;  foreign  reliefs  and  drafts,  ib. ; 
permanent  service  of  officers  in 
India,  249 ;  militia  and  volunteer 
engineers,  ib.  ;  Volunteer  Engineer 
and  Bailway  Transport  Corps,  ib. ; 
terms  of  service,  260 ;  recognized 
trades,  261;  training  at  the  depot, 
ib. ;  peace  and  war  strength — table, 
262 ;  uniform  and  arms,  263  ;  pay, 
ib.  I  reserves,  264;  Boyal  Engineers 
with  an  army  corps,  ib.;  engineer 
services  with  expeditionazy  force, 
266  ;  supply  of  officers,  316. 

Enlistment  for  life,  17  ;  for  short 
periods,  ib. ;  from  the  militia  illegal 
in  1792,  18 ;  special  Acta  passed  pei- 
mitting  it,  ib. ;  short  service  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Windham  in  1806, 22  ; 
modified  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  1806, 
ib. ;  from  the  militia  svstematized, 
1811,  ib. ;  life  engagements  ceased 
1847,  27 ;  for  ten  years,  ib. ;  terms 
of  engagement  at  different  periods, 
63 ;  Mr.  Clode  on  the  distastefulness 
of  short  enlistments,  ib.  note ;  table 
of  terms  of  engagement  of  men 
serving  on  1st  January,  1892,  61 
note ;  voluntary  system,  87 ;  present 
terms  of,  101. 

Equipment,  Dress  and,  Committee,  438. 

Equipment,  held  in  trust  by  the  unit, 
161 ;  infantry,  166 ;  cavalry,  207  ; 
artillery,  230 ;  foran  army  corps,  602. 

Srtatz  reserve  in  Prussia,  76. 

FAOiNGSydifitinctive,  suppressed  inl881 , 

91. 
Factories,  Government.    i$ee  Ordnance 

Factories. 
Field  sketching,  battalion  classes,  164; 

horseback  sketching,  202. 
Field  Train  Department  of  the  Ord- 

nance,  283. 
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Field  tninhig,  infsniry,  163 ;  |;ener- 

tHj,   161 ;  cavalry,  203 ;  artillery, 

229. 
Finance,  regimental  conduct  of,  abol- 
ished, 17. 
Finance  Dirision,  War  Office,  404. 
Financial  Secretarr  oontroie  the  OiTil 

Department  of  the  War  Office,  806 ; 

datJee  of,  397. 
Fire  taotios,  deyelopment  of,  since  in- 

troduotion  of  the  breech-loader,  46. 
Fleetwood  Camp,  432. 
Flogging,  in  full  force  during  the  Ions 

peace,  26;    abolished  in  1881,  t£ 

note. 
Forage,  transport    of,    for   an  army 

corps,  G02. 
Forced  labour,  compounded  for,    in 

England,  at  an  early  period,  89. 
Foreign  legions  daring  the  Crimean 

War,  29. 
Foreign  Office,  War  Office  relations 

with,  410. 
Fortification,    infantry  short   course, 

154. 
France,  Colonial  extension,    6 ;    ap- 

Jroximate  strength  of  navy,  8 ; 
isasten  of  1870>1,  47 ;  adopted  the 
Prussian  army  system,  with  modifi- 
cations, 1872,  81  ;  military  riyabry 
with  Germany,  82. 

French  cavalry,  192 ;  dep6t  system,  193. 

French  Bevolution  changes  the  rela- 
tion of  the  army  to  the  State,  70 ; 
Dnmouriei'  success  in  organizing  the 
army,  ih. ;  popular  enthusiasm  cre- 
ates armies  on  a  new  system,  th. ;  con- 
scription, change  in  the  character  of 
Napoleon's  army,  71 ;  decay  of  the 
army  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  73 ; 
conscription  under  the  Restoration 
ih. ;  compnlsoTy  enlistment,  ih. 

Fuel,  supply  of,  854  ;  transport  of,  for 
an  army  corps,  502. 

Furlough,  166. 

OABBisoir  towns,  soldiers'  homes, 
296;  the  growth  of  former  dajrs, 
298 ;  need  of  further  improvement, 
ih. 

Ckntlemen-at-Arms,  Honourable  corps 
of,  440. 

General  service,  history  of  enlistments 
for,  54;  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Boyal  Commission  of  1866,  55  ; 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  ih. ;  not 
encouraged  now,  t6.,  note. 

Geneva  Couveution,  272,  278. 


(German  cavalry,  192;    dep6t  system, 
193 ;  Great  Gheneral  Staff,  337. 

Germany,  Army  Bill,  82, 86  note, 

Ghurkas,  456. 

Glenbeigh,  artilleiy  practice  camp,  430. 

Gold  Coast,  native  constabulary,  490. 

Good  conduct  pay,  140. 

"ordon  (Sir  J  ~ 
system,  65. 


pay,l 

^  w.), 


Gordon  (Sir  J,  W.),  on  Mr.  Pitt's  army 


Gothenburg    system,     canteens    con- 
ducted on,  161. 
Grey,    Sari,    introduced    the    Army 

Service  Act,  1847,  26  note. 
Grocery  shop  sepeurate  from  canteen. 

164. 
Guards.     Foot    Ghiards,    125;    Foot 

Guards  not  sent  abroad  in  peace. 

129  note. 
Gun  drill,  training  of  infantry  soldiers, 

164. 
Giin  Fsotory,  Boyal,  432. 
Gunnery,  long  course  of,  225. 
Gunnery,  School  of,  425. 
Gunpowder  Factory,  Boyal,  Walthiur^ 

Abbey,  432. 
Gymnasia,  inspectors,  343 ;   course  of 

instruction,  425. 
Gynuiasium,  instruction  of  infantry, 

153. 

Halibxtbton,  Sir  Arthur,  dissent  from 
report  of  Lord  Wantage's  Com- 
mittee, 106  and  ptunm. 

Hardinge  (Lord),  on  the  want  of  a 
reserve  in  the  Peninsula,  66  note. 

Harness,  universal  service,  adaptable 
for  pole,  shaft,  &c.,  258  note. 

Hay,  artillery  practice  camp,  430. 

Herbert,  Mr.  Sidney,  instituted  a 
reserve  force  in  1859,  49 ;  declare^i, 
in  1852,  that  the  time  for  prejadice 
agiftinst  a  standing  army  had  gone 
by,  51;  builds  churches,  294;  on 
the  Volunteers,  1859,  381. 

Hibernian  (Royal)  Military  School, 
427. 

Home  Defence.     See  Defence,  home. 

Home  Offiee,  War  Office  relations 
with,  410. 

Hong  Kong  Begiment,  168 ;  artillery, 
2^ ;  imperial  garrison,  local  forces, 
489. 

Horses,  census  of,  in  United  Kingdom, 
185 ;  registration  of,  ih. ;  provision 
of,  on  mobilization,  518;  transport 
over  ((ea,  541. 

Horse  supply,  in  the  Crimea,  178 ; 
remount  service,  180 ;  supply  during 
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peace — table  oi  riding  and  draught 
noives,  ib, ;  history  of  former  system 
uf  supply,  181 )  purchase,  castings, 
allowance  for  casualties,  188; 
peace  remounts,  war  remounts,  %h. ; 
table  of  numbers  required,  184; 
impressment  under  the  Mutiny 
Act,  xb. ;  compulsory  purchase 
under  National  Defence  Act,  1888, 
185 ;  registration  of  reserve  of 
horses,  ib. ;  proceedings  on  mobiliza- 
tion, 186;  purchase  tor  combatant 
branches,  187 ;  for  auxiliary  train 
and  general  transport,  188  ;  caralry 
remounts,  201;  of  the  army  in 
India,  466. 

Hospitals,  arrangements  for  sick,  152; 
general,  station,  non-dieted  aux- 
iliary or  conTalescent,  on  board  ship, 
for  lunatics,  for  soldiers'  wives  and 
children,  277 ;  on  the  line  of  commu- 
nications, 279,  650. 

Hospital  Conyeyance  Corps,  267. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  on  the  British 
empire  in  India,  450. 

IxpBSiAL  British  Sast  Africa  Com- 
pany, local  forces,  492. 

Imperial  Defence,  complexity  of  the 
problem,  5 ;  era  of  fortification,  6 ; 
report  of  Boyal  Commission  of 
1879,  ib,  I  public  attention  aroused, 
7;  nayy  ref;arded  in  a  new  light, 
ih, ;  imperial  garrisons  maintained 
only  at  strategic  points,  or  coaling 
stations,  9;  command  of  the  sea, 
10 ;  defended  coaling  stations,  ih. ; 
demands  of  imperial  defence,  11. 

Impressment  Act  of  1779, 16  note. 

Inaia,  defence  of,  11 ;  geographical 
and  ethnological,  442;  historical, 
461. 

Indian  Army,  mutiny  of  the  Sepoy 
army,  1857, 30 ;  assumption  of  direct 
rule  by  the  Queen,  1859,  ib. ; 
obligation  to  proyide  a  garrison  de- 
yolres  on  British  army,  ib, ;  H.E.I. 
Co.'s  local  army,  31;  *' Queen's 
troops,'*  establishment  and  com- 
mand, ib.\  Royal  Commission  on 
the  army,  32 ;  divergent  views,  ib. ; 
experiment  of  raising  cavalry  for 
local  service,  33;  failure  of  the 
*'  dumpies,"  ib. ;  the  white  mutiny 
ib. ;  arguments  for  and  against  a 
local  army,  t6. ;  divergence  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment,'35  ;  mirute  cf  H.B.H.  the 


Duke  of  Cambridge,  86;  letter  from 
the  Queen,  87;    decision  that  the 
British  forces  in  India  should  form 
part  of  the  Queen's  army,  38 ;   oea- 
sation  of  the  Company's  rule,  39 ; 
importance  of  relief  of  cadres^  40 ; 
strength  of  tho  British  garrison,  41  ; 
establishment,  452;    composition — 
British  regiments  and  corps,   453  ; 
estimated  establishments,  454  no/e ; 
native  army,  465;  class  companies 
and  regiments,  456 ;  volimteers,  457 ; 
milita^  police,  459 ;  armies  of  na- 
tive  stales,    460;   imperial  service 
troops,  461 ;  cost  of  tlie  army,  463 ; 
departments — ordnauoe,      medical, 
ih. ;     commissariat    and    transport, 
military  works,  464 ;  army  remount, 
465 ;  military  accounts,  46(5 ;  ecclesi- 
astical estabusbment,  ib. ;  ];>pcruiting 
for  the  native  army,  ib. ;  discharges 
and  pensions,  468 ;  reserves,  £6. ;  aid- 
ministration  of  the  army  in  India— 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
469 ;  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  470 ;  contemplated  fusion  of 
the  ai*mies  of  the  three  presidencies, 
ib.  note ;  relations  of  Government  of 
India  to  Secretary  of  State,  471 ; 
system  of  preparation  for  war,  ib. ; 
camps  of   exercise,   472;   defenee^, 
ib. ;  arms,  473 ;  principle  of  officer- 
ing native  regiments,   ib.\    Indian 
Staff  Corps,  474;  the  Indian  army 
as  a  force  for  war  outside   India, 
476. 

Indian  Artillery,  214  note, 

Indian  Engineers,  289. 

Indian  Staff  Corps,  supply  of  officers, 
319;  compofition,  history  and  pur- 
poses, 474. 

Indian  Valuation  Committee,  437. 

India  Office,  War  Office  relations  witb, 
410. 

Industrial  exhibitions,  of  soldier's  work, 
166. 

Infantry,  the  non-fire  period,  121; 
transition,  122;  the  fire  period,  123. 

Infantry,  British,  territorial  regiments 
formed,  1881,  91;  battalions  abroad, 
Indian  and  Colonial  estahlishmentr, 
ir>3  ;  constitution  by  regimerts, 
124 ;  territorial  regiments,  ib. ;  Foot 
Guards,  125;  rifle  regiments,  126; 
West  Indian  regiment  and  Hong 
Kong  battalion,  lb. ;  history  of  for- 
mation of  regiments,  1660-1858, 
t^. ;    linking    of    battalions,    128; 
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eomponenU  of  tbe  regiment,  129 ; 
establishmenU,  ISO ;  proTisional 
battalion,  ih. ;  supply  of  ofBcen,  «6. ; 
promotion  of  officers,  181 ;  supply 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  ib. ;  standards  of  age,  Ac.,  i6. ; 
terms  of  serrice,  182;  system  of 
promotion  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  188;  school  certificates, 
134;  regimental  district  headaoar- 
ters,  ib, ;  dep6t,  136 ;  work  of  the 
dep6t  in  peace,  136;  training  of 
yecroits,  187  ;  dep6t  organiied  as  a 
battalion  in  case  of  inrasion,  189; 
the  home  battalion — establishment, 
ib, ;  training,  140 ;  courses  of  in- 
struction, 141;  drafts,  ib,\  the 
foreign  battalion  —  establishment, 
142  ;  period  of  sendee  abroad,  ib. ; 
the  battalion  as  unit,  148 ;  its  staff, 
ib. ;  the  company  and  its  orffaniza- 
tion,  144 ;  autonomy  of,  145 ;  foreign 
company  system  compared,  146; 
administration,  pay,  oc.,  14B;  in- 
struction— obligatory,  152;  optional 
and  special,  158 ;  arms,  ammunition, 
and  equipment,  156 ;  regimental 
transport)  157;  mobilization,  159; 
brigade — division,  160;  annual  in- 
spection, ib.  I  mancsuTres  and  field 
training,  161 ;  supply  of  officers,  816. 
8e9  alw  Army  System,  104-114. 

Inspection,  160. 

Inspection  Staff,  purpose  and  duties, 
486. 

Instruction  of  the  soldier,  obligatory, 
152 ;  optional  and  special,  1&. 

Instructional  Staff,  842. 

Intelligence  Department  in  the  field, 
562. 

Intelligence  Division,  War  Office,  col- 
lection of  military  information, 
841;  composition  and  duties,  408; 
supply  of  maps  to  an  anny  in  the 
fiela,  669;  reproduction  of  maps, 
ib. 

Ireland,  barracks  in,  14;  militia  of, 
862;  serrioe  daring  the  Irish  Be- 
bellion,  868. 

Irish  Artillery,  Boyal,  217. 

Ironclads,  during  the  American  war,  48. 

"Irregular"  system  of  native  r^- 
ments,  India,  473. 

Irregular  troops,  India,  460. 

Isle  of  Wight,  artillery  practice 
camp,  480. 

Italy  adopted  the  Prussian  army 
system,  1671, 82. 


Jaxaioa,  artillery,  224 ;  imperial  gar- 
ris3n,  local  militia,  491. 

Judge  Advocate  Generars  Depart- 
ment, 299;  in  time  of  war,  801; 
courts-martial  in  the  army,  1880- 
1891,  ib.  i  mUitary  Uw,  802;  his. 
tory,  ib, 

EiLMAUTHAM,  Boyal  Hospital,  489. 

Laboeatort,  Royal,  432. 

Lagos,  native  constabulary,  490. 

Land,  hire  of,  856 ;  compulsory  pur- 
chase of,  for  military  purposes,  627. 

Land  Transport  Corps,  179,  256,  267. 

Law,  Military,  302. 

Lee-Metford  lifie,  156. 

Light,  supply  of,  864. 

liMal  GK)vemment  Board,  War  Office 
relations  with,  410. 

Localization  of  regiments  for  recruit- 
ing purposes,  68;  of  territorial 
regiments,  96 ;  definition  of,  101. 

London,  fortified  positions  round,  9. 

Lunatics,  Hospital  for,  277. 

Lydd,  artillery  practice  camp,  480. 

Maohiki  guns,  156;  detachment 
with  infantry  brigade,  169  ;  cavalry 
taught  to  work,  203;  small  arm 
weapons,  214  note;  armourers  re- 
pair—290. 

Magazine  rifle,  156. 

Magazines,  field,  558. 

Malta,  Royal  Malta  Artillery,  224; 
militia,  865  ;  imperial  garrison,  489. 

ManoBuvres,  a  feature  of  modem 
system,  46 ;  in  England,  161 ;  impor- 
tance of,  162  i  on  the  Ciontinent,  ib, ; 
cavalrv,  204;  minimum  space  re- 
quired, 428. 

MdUOBUvring,  system  changed  in  1788, 
IS  lutte. 

Maps,  supply  of,  to  an  army  in  the 
field,  569;  reproduction,  t6. 

Marine  Artillery,  Royal,  284. 

Marine  Light  Infantry,  Royal,  169. 

Marines,  ^yal,  supply  of  officers,  818. 

Marriage  in  the  army,  Mr.  CardweH's 
views,  59 ;  objections  to,  generally, 
102 ;  married  roll,  166. 

Mauritius,  artillery,  224;  imperial 
garrison,  489. 

M^cal  Division,  War  Office,  composi- 
tion and  duties,  408. 

Medical  School,  Netiey,  426. 

Medical  Staff,  history,  266 ;  Medical 
Staff  Corps  established,  270;  oi^gani- 
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jcation,27l;  titleB,  i&.  iio<« ;  temuof 
service,  transport,  270,  272;  arms, 
inspection,  ib. ;  mobilization,  273 ; 
Militia  and  Tolunteer  Medical  Staff 
Corps,  %b.\  Army  Medical  Beserve, 
274 ;  Medical  Staff  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  \h.\  nursing  ser- 
Tice,  ib.'j  duties  in  peace,  275;  in 
charge  of  sections  of  garrisons,  ih, ; 
panitation,  276 ;  hospitals,  277  ; 
duties  in  war,  ib. ;  suppij  of  officers, 
819. 

Medical  Staff  Corps  established,  1884, 
270 ;  organization,  271. 

Mercenaries  enlisted  during  Crimean 
War,  29 ;  instruments  of  the  king's 
power  only,  68 ;  Wallenstein's  success 
m  enlisting,  69. 

Messing,  system  of,  150. 

Military  Academ J,  Royal,  commissions 
in  the  Royal  Artillery,  815 ;  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  816 ;  in  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  318;  training  of 
cadets,  414;  course  of  instruction, 
422. 

Military  Artificers,  Royal,  corps  formed 
in  1787,  239;  name  altered  to 
"  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,"  ib. 

Military  College,  Royal,  first  or  senior 
department,  ^  note;  commissions 
in  the  cavalry  and  infantiy,  316; 
in  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantiy, 
818;  training  of  cadets,  414;  course 
of  instruction,  422. 

Military  Department,  War  Office,  com- 
position and  duties,  400. 

Military  Secretary's  Division,  War 
Office,  composition  and  duties,  401. 

Military  Store  Department,  formed  in 
1867,  288;  reorganized  and  its 
officers  given  commissions,  1861,  ib. 

Military  Store  Staff  Corps,  formed  in 
1866,  284. 

Military  Train,  258. 

Militia,  conscription  for,  16;  Thorn- 
ton's  MUitU  Bill,  1762, 17 ;  baUot 
introduced,  1757,  ii. ;  remodelled 
by  Lord  Chatham,  ib. ;  enlist- 
ment from,  illegal,  1792,  18; 
special  Acts  passed  permitting  it,  ib. ; 
substitutes  allowed  in  1792,  ib.\ 
Pitt's  policy,  19;  attached  to  the 
line  for  recruiting  purposes,  ib.\ 
Castlereagh's  Local  Militia  Bill, 
1808,  21 ;  laws  for  raising  local 
militia  ceased  to  be  put  in  force, 
1816,  22;  enlistment  from,  syste- 
matized, 1811,  ib.  I  to  recruit  by  beat 


of  drum,  not  by  ballot^  23;  £60 
paid  for  a  substitute  in  1810,  i6. ; 
under  Home  Secretaiy,  1819--&4, 24 ; 
re-establishment  in  1852, 27;  Tolun- 
teering  from,  not  provided  for, 
1852,  28 ;  tolerated  during  Crimean 
war,  ib.\  Militia  Reserve  Act  of 
1867,  permits  contract  to  serve 
in  the  army  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, 50 ;  brought  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 1872,  60;  asso- 
ciation with  territorial  regiment^s, 
128 ;  training  of  recruits,  137 ;  per- 
manent staff,  138 ;  oommissioiis 
through,  816,  317;  first  commis- 
sions of  officers,  821;  purpose, 
869;  history,  360;  introducti<m  of 
the  ballot,  361  ;  general,  local, 
and  sedentaiy  militia,  ib,;  regular 
militia,  862;  militia  of  ScoSand 
and  Ireland,  t6. ;  liability  of  mili- 
tia to  serve  in  United  £ingdofni« 
863  ;  may  volunteer  for  service  in 
the  Mediterranean  stations,  ib. ;  terms 
of  service  for  balloted  men  and  vol- 
unteer militiamen,  ib. ;  occasions  of 
embodiment,  1 766-1857, 364;  present 
constitution,  i&.  ;  Channel  Islands, 
Malta,  and  Colonial  militia,  365; 
training,  annual,  various  conditions, 
366;  drill  of  recmits,  368;  mns- 
ketiy,  869 ;  permanent  staff,  estab- 
lishment,  and  enrolled  strength, 
bounties  and  pay,  870;  supply  of 
officers,  871 ;  first  appointments  in 
the  army,  ib. ;  of  men — recruits, 
discharges,  enlistments  into  other 
forces,  872;  embodiment,  ib.i  anns 
and  equipment,  inspection,  873 ; 
command  transferred  to  the  Crown, 
1871,  ib.\  incorporation  into  the 
territorial  system,  ib.\  forms  the 
second  line  of  defence,  626. 

Militia  reserve,  99;  utility  of,  113; 
mobilization  for  war,  372. 

Mobilization,  proceedings  on  a  general 
mobilization^  109;  reserves,  112 ;  for 
minor  wars,  118  ;  of  an  in^try 
battalion,  159 ;  horse  supply,  186 ; 
cavalry,  208;  artillety,  231;  Army 
Service  Corps,  263;  Medical  Staff, 
273 ;  Ordnance  Store  Department, 
288 ;  yeomaniy ,  876 ;  general  scheme, 
507 ;  for  small  expeditions,  508 ; 
home  defence,  509 ;  of  militia,  512 ; 
stores  required,  516 ;  provision  of 
horses,  618 ;  peculiar  nature  of  our 
military  system,  519 ;  foreign  expe- 
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ditkmarj  force,  620;  statntory 
powers  of  tbe  ezeoutiye,  623 ;  pre- 
Ihnixiaiy  prooeeduigB  of  executiye, 
624. 

Modem  system  in  Britain.  See  Armj 
System. 

Money,  aooount  for,  366. 

Moreeunbe  Bay,  artillery  practice 
camp,  480. 

Mounted  Infantry,  course  of  traininfr, 
156;  history,  170;  American  method 
compared,  171 ;  and  Russian,  172 ; 
British  ByBtem,id.;  training  during 
peace,  178 ;  company  organization — 
table,  176 ;  equipment,  176. 

Mules,  for  draught  purposes,  188  note. 

Music,  Boyal  Militaiy  School  of, 
course  of  instruction,  427. 

Musketry,  infantry  courses,  162 ; 
cayalry,  202 ;  artillery,  229 ;  en- 
gineers, 261 ;  Medical  Staff  Corps, 
272;  Ordnance  Store  Department, 
287 ;  inspectors  of,  848  ;  militia, 
869 ;  Tolnnteers,  888. 

Musketry  Camps,  Altcar,  Fleetwood, 
Chipping,  and  Barry  Links,  482. 

Musketry,  School  o^  course  of  in- 
struction, 425. 

Natal,  imperial  troops,  local  forces, 
489. 

National  Artilleiy  Association,  481. 

National  Rifle  Association,  481. 

Nayal  Ordnance  Department,  estab- 
lished, 1891, 280. 

Nayal  Transport  Department,  687. 

Nayal  transport  regulations,  siD9. 

Nayy,  strength,  dependent  on  public 
sentiment,  7;  Nayal  Defence  Act, 
1889,  ih.  \  approximate  number  of 
ships,  8 ;  command  of  the  sea,  10 ; 
coaling  stations,  ih. ;  imperial  defence 
demands  a  strong  nayy,  11 ;  ord- 
nance duties  at  home  and  abroad, 
how  performed,  280 ;  inspection  of 
stores,  288;  strategical  ports,  478 

Necessaries,  supply  of,  161,  854. 
Newfoundland,    armed    constabulaiT', 

482. 
New  South  Wales,  local  forces,  484. 
New  Zealand,  defended   ports,  478; 

local  forces,  487. 
Niger  Company,  Royal,  local  forces, 

492. 
Non  commissioned  officers,  professional 

examination,  133. 
Nursing  seryice,  274. 


Nyassaland,  imperial  Indian  troops  in, 
492. 

Officbba,  compulsoxy  retirement,  66 ; 
proportion  in  the  yarious  ranks,  ih. ; 
promotion  of,  181 ;  supply  of,  to  the 
army,  315,  416. 

Okehampton,  artillery  practice  camp, 
480. 

Orders,  promulgation  of,  406. 

Ordnance,  Board  of,  abolition  ad- 
yocatod  by  Burke  in  1780,  24  ;  con- 
trolled  the  Royal  Artillery  for  140 
years,  216 ;  formed  to  take  charge  of 
fortifications,  sieges,  artillery,  and 
stores,  236;  duties  in  respect  of 
stores,  288. 

Ordnance,  Master-General  of  the,  share 
in  the  central  military  administra- 
tion, 1854,  24;  sole  representaiiye 
of  army  in  the  Cabinet,  25  mot; 

Ordnance  artificers,  corps  of,  223. 

Ordnance  Committee,  436. 

Ordnance  corps  in  1415,  286. 

Ordnance  Factories,  appointments  in, 
226;  combined  administratiye  and 
executiye  duties  of  the  director- 
general,  406 ;  Royal  Laboratory, 
482;  Gun  Factory,  Carriage  Depart- 
ment, Gunpowder  Factory,  Small 
Arms  Factory,  Enfield — Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham,  483;  disputes  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  concerning  goyem- 
mental  interference  with  priyate 
trade,  ih. ;  history  and  goyemment, 
434. 

Ordnance  office,  title  reyiyed  in  1876, 
288f»oto. 

Ordnance  Store  Department,  purpose 
and  duties,  280;  organization,  281 ; 
ordnance  store  corps,  establish- 
ment, 282  ;  history,  ih. ;  system  of 
command,  284 ;  distribution,  285  ; 
education  and  training  of  officers 
and  men,  286 ;  contemplated  direct 
appointment  of  officers,  ih.  note; 
ranks,  pay,  anus,  287 ;  mobilisation, 
ib. ;  orpmization  for  serrioe,  288 ; 
inspection,  ih.;  supply  of  officers, 
819. 

Ordnance  Store  Corps.  See  under 
Ordnance  Store  Department. 

Ordnance  Storekeepers,  283. 

Ordnance  Suryey  Department,  surycy 
companies,  Royal  Engineers,  247; 
history,  439 ;  short  account  of,  440 ; 
snrr^  sections  for  work  in  the  field, 
668. 
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Pagbb  of  Honour,  817. 
Falmenton,  Lord,  on  the  unpopnUtrity 
of"  general  serrice"  enlisfcrnents,  54. 
Passes,  for  leare  not  oxoeeding  a  week, 

166. 
Pax  Britannica,  450,  458. 
Pay,  mode  of  issue,  deduction  for 
rations,  beer  money,  additional  \d, 
on  re-engagement,  148;  eood  con- 
duct pay,  deferred  pav,  tabfe  of  rates 
of  pay,  1800-1884, 140. 
Pay  Department,  organization,  803 ; 
duties  and  ranks,  304 ;  station  system, 
ib. ;  on  active  service,  806  ;  system 
of  payments,  %b. ;  payments  for  staff 
ana  district  services,  307 ;  army 
agents,  ih. ;  supply  of  funds,  808 ; 
inspection,  809;  illustrations  of 
working  of  system,  %b, ;  supply  of 
oiRoers,  819. 

Paymaster-General,  War  Office  rela- 
tions with,  410. 

Peace,  1819-54;  the  dead  period,  2i. 

Pensioners,  enrolled  under  Act  of  1818, 
28,49. 

Pensions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Windham 
in  1806,  22. 

Physical  training  of  rising  generation, 
importance  of,  88 ;  of  young  soldiers, 
118. 

Pionier  class,  infantry,  154. 

Pioneers,  cavalry,  202. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  policy  of  making  the 
militia  a  feeder  for  the  army,  19 ; 
Additional  Force  Act,  t&. ;  forti- 
fication scheme  rejected  in  1786,  43; 
army  system  initiated  bv,  in  1803, 
64;  Sir  J.  W.  Gordons  criticism 
thereon,  66  ;  Duke  of  York's  letter, 
66. 

Police,  Military,  mounted  and  foot, 
290. 

Post  Office  Corps,  291. 

Postal  Service,  with  an  army  in  the 
field,  564. 

Press  censorship,  in  the  field,  564. 

Prison  Department,  composition,  438. 

Promotion  of  officers,  131 ;  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  138. 

Provisions,  supply  of,  854. 

Prussia,  example  of,  cited  in  1752, 
17;  short  service  army  successful 
in  1864,  44;  in  1866,  startling 
effects  of  the  breech-loading  rifle, 
45;  rapidity  of  mobilization,  ih.i 
new  tactics,  ih. ;  takes  the  lead  as  a 
military  power,  46  ;  annual  manoBU- 
vres,  »6.;  successes  in  1870-1,  47  j 


rise  of  the  P^ssian  monarchy,  69; 
development  under  Stein,  Scham- 
horst,  and  Qneisenau,  71;  intro- 
duction of  the  short-service  system, 
72 ;  strength — ^and  weakness — of  the 
army,  ib. ;  decadence  of  the  armj 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  73; 
failure  of  mobilization  in  1848  and 
1859,  74 ;  military  reforms  of  King 
William,  75 ;  reorganization  of  the 
Landwehr,  ih. ;  Ersatz  reserve,  76 ; 
universal  eervioe  ^wberQin  it  differs 
from  conscription,  77;  present 
army  organization,  78 ;  mobilization, 
81. 

Prussian  army  system,  adopted  gene* 
rally  in  Europe,  81. 

Purchase,  abolition  of,  56. 

QirABTBBMABTBB-OBinnLiL'B  Divi- 
sion, War  Office,  composition  and 
duties,  400. 

Quarters,  allotment  of,  354. 

Queensland,  local  forces,  485. 

Raobb  of  India,  444 ;  respect  for,  449 ; 
suitable  for  servioe,  446,  447,  456, 
467. 
Bailway  companies,  Boyal  Engineers, 

247. 
Railway  transport,  850. 
Railways,    powers    of    the    military 
authorities,  in  case  of  emergency, 
580. 
Ranks,  commissions  from,  316,  818. 
Rations,  deduction  for,  abolished  1878, 
148;  system  of  messing,  160;  free 
issue  in    war-time,    ih.\    contracts 
for,  at  home  stations,  852;   trans- 
port of,  for  an  army  corps,  502. 
Reconnaissance,  cavalry  winter  dasaes, 

202 ;  in  the  field,  5^. 
Recruiting,  original  regimental  system, 
15;    from  criminal  and  vagabond 
classes,  16;  regimentid  conduct  of, 
abolished,  17 ;  Roy»l  Commissions 
of  1861  and   1866,   51;    suggested 
local  connection   for  the  recruiting 
of  regiments,  ih. ;  Inspector-Oeneral 
of,  appointment,  62 ;  Royal  Commia- 
sion  of  1866,  ih. ;  warnings  of,  ib.  % 
return  of  soldiers  serving  in  terri. 
torial  regiments  who  were  bom  in 
the  regimental  district,  61 110^0 ;  in 
regimental  districts,  99 ;  in  artillery 
districts,  ih. ;  for  cavalry — ^new  sys- 
tem of  grouping  regiments,  100  note^ 
191    note  I    suspension    of,    when 
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rvM  ciUod  out,  ineonranittioe 
entei]«d,118;  by  nrilitifc  pai — nent 
•lilE,  Its  s  orgMUMliMi  of  tiie  re- 
eraitdng  depwrteoent,  888 ;  staff,  ih. ; 
87ttem»8S8 ;  iUndftrds,  884 ;  ohecks 
on  reeruitiiig,  826 ;  modifiofttioiM 
df  temw  of  sernoe— extenaon  of 
aer^ioe,  ib, ;  ra-ongafftmant,  prolon- 
gation of  leirioe,  oonrenion  of  Mr- 
YioBy  886 ;  re-tmiiff er  or  Toluntaering 
from  the  reterre,  re-enlutmont,  827 ; 
diaohsrges,  ib. ;  employment  on 
quitting  the  ooloun,  828 ;  organiza- 
tion of  agenoiM,  889. 

Be-enflagement»  826> 

Be-enyaUnent,  827. 

B^gimenta,  leoond  baitaliona  added, 
19 ;  Mr.  Cardwell'e  Tiew  that  one 
battalion  should  nmain  at  home 
'while  the  other  goes  abioad,  68; 
letter  of  the  Dnke  of  York  on  their 
oonneetion  with  the  oountiee,  66; 
royal,  enlisted  in  the  nains  of  the 
Crown,  69  ;  old  titles  of,  ii. ;  terri- 
torial regiments  fonned,  1881,  91 ; 
hiatoiy,  126 ;  numben  and  titles, 
127. 

Bagivemtal  institutes,  168. 

Begimental  sporto,  166. 

Begiaental  transport,  infiuitrv,  154; 
generally,  167;  in  the  Austrian 
acmy,  168;  cavalry,  204;  artiUery, 
280;  in  the  field,  840,  860. 

^'SeKalar"  system,  in  West  Indies, 
147 ;  fwrsw  "  irregular,"  India,  478. 

Beligion  in  the  army,  298. 

Bemoimt  department,  Anny  Senice 
Corps,  269. 

Benouits,  Inspector- General,  staff 
and  duties,  182.    Am  Horse  Supply. 

Beserres,  first  moTo  towaids  profidmg, 
40 ;  enrolled  pensioners,  ib. ;  re- 
serre  force  institnted  in  1869,  t6.; 
Besenre  Force  Act,  1867, 60 ;  its  poor 
results,  ib.i  Militia  Besenre  Act, 
1867,  ii. ;  Army  Beierre  Coomiittee, 
1867,  ih. ;  Act  of  1860  a  failure, 
61 1  oons<^idation  with  regulars,  60 ; 
1st  and  2nd  dass,  conneofced  with 
regimental  dep6ts,  98;  serrice  in, 
1(S ;  the  place  for  the  married  sol- 
dier, •(.;  mobilization  of ,  112;  should 
not  check  recruiting,  113 ;  volun- 
teers for  service,  116 ;  sacrifices  to 
obtain  a  reserve,  119;  tatisfiaotory 
results,  ib.i  increasing  numbers  of 
the  reserve,  ih.i  its  maintenance 
the  vital  principle  of  the  army  sys- 


tem, ib. ;  oontinuify  of  policy,  120 ; 
pay  of  fiiat  dass  aiaiy  naerre,  160; 
militia  reserve,  872f  in  India,  468; 
ptoeedun  on  calling  out,  624. 

Beserve  forces,  formerly  meant  the  Mi- 
litia and  Yolunteers,  is  now  only  ap- 
plied to  the  reserves  proper,  49  aote. 

Beserve  of  ofllcers,  881;  paucity  of 
subalterns,  332 ;  ezpenses  of,  ib. ; 
retired  militia  eligible,  ib.  %  retired 
volunteers  not  eligible,  ib. ;  conti- 
nental system,  888 ;  suggestions,  ib. 

Betirement,  s«bs  for  compulsory,  fixed 
by  Lord  f  enzanoe's  Commission, 
1876,  66. 

Bifie  regiments,  126. 

Boutine,  table  of,  187  noU. 

Boyal  regiments,  enlisted  in  the  name 
of  the  Grown,  69. 

Bnssia,  approxfanate  strength  of  Nkvy, 
8;  cavalry,  regolar  and  oossack, 
reserve  squadrons,  108. 

Sabdubt,  cavalry,  206. 

St.  Helena,  artillery,  224 ;  imperial 
garrison,  490. 

St.  Lucia,  artillery,  224  ;  imperial 
garrison,  491. 

Sappers  and  Miaers,  Boyal,  889. 

School  for  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  168. 

Schools,  army,  poxpose  and  inflection, 
427. 

Scotland,  militia  of,  861,  862. 

Scottish  National  Artillery  Association, 
431 ;  annual  meeting  at  Bany 
Links,  482. 

Sea-kits,  supply  of,  161. 

Sea  power,  growth  of  England's,  2. 

Secretary  at  War  afypointed,  1661, 16  ; 
made  responsible  to  Parliament,  1788, 
ib. ;  increase  of  War  Office  under, 
1788, 17 ;  not  in  the  Oabinet,  1819- 
64,  24. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
oontroUed  the  anny  in  war  time,  24 

Secretaxy  of  State  for  War.  iSss  War 
Oflloe,  890s<M9. 

Shipping  suitable  for  oonTcyanee  of 
tioops,  repiter  of,  689;  gvoos  ton- 
nage required,  640 ;  fitt^  for  con- 
Toyance  of  troops  and  horses,  642. 

Shoeburyness,  School  of  Qiinneiy,426; 
annuu  artillery  meeting,  481. 

Shomdiflb  Oamp,  429. 

Short  service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gavdwdl  in  1870,  68. 

Sick,  arrangements  for,  162. 
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Sierra  Leone,  artilleij,  224 ;  imperial 
garrison,  looal  foroei,  490. 

Signallers,  army,  291. 

Signallers,  with  an  army  in  the  field, 
666. 

Signalling,  infantiy,  164 ;  caralrj,  202 ; 
mspectors,  348. 

Signailing,  School  of,  course  of  in- 
struction, 426. 

Sikhs,  446,  466. 

Small  Arms  Factories,  Boyal,  Enfield 
and  Birmingham,  482. 

Soldiers,  too  many  withdrawn  from 
duty,  145  note. 

Soldiers'  homes  and  institutes,  296. 

South  Australia,  local  forces,  486. 

Staff,  definition,  834;  history,  835; 
functions  absorbed  by  adjutant- 
general,  336 ;  in  continental  armies, 
887 ;  in  the  British  serrice,  duties 
classified  under  three  heads: — ^A, 
discipline  and  training;  B,  equip- 
ment, supply,  transport,  &c.,  and  0, 
engineer  serrioes,  340 ;  miUtary  at- 
tach^, 842 ;  instructional  staff,  ib. ; 
musketry  staff,  343 ;  signalling  and 
gymnasia  inspection  staff,  i&.; 
subordinate  and  clerical  stafi*,  \h.  \ 
personal  staff,  ib. ;  staff  of  a  district 
command,  844. 

Staff  College,  developed  from  the  old 
Senior  Department,  Boyal  Military 
College,  44  note;  training  of  staff 
officers,  419 ;  oourse  of  instruction, 
422. 

Staff  Corps,  Indian,  319,  474. 

Staff,  general,  supply  of  officers,  820. 

Standard,  recruiting,  1802-1814,  23; 
in  British  army,  131,  324,  825 ; 
in  Gherman  army,  131  note. 

Standing  army,  institution  of,  14 ; 
prejudice  against,  declared  in  1862  to 
have  ceased,  61;  history,  1660-1858, 
126. 

Stanhope,  Mr.  £.,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  for  over  five  jears,  1887- 
92,  62 ;  reorganized  the  War  Office, 
396 ;— the  Ordnance  Factories,  434. 

Stanley,  Colonel,  instructions  to  the 
committee  on  army  reorganization, 
1880, 114. 

Stationery  Office,  War  Office  relations 
with,  410. 

Statutes — 
Additional  Force  Act  (Pitt's),  19, 

66. 
Army  Act,  1881,  322,  628,  638. 
Army  (Annual)  Act,  14. 


Army  Enlistment  Act,  1867,  51. 

1870,  68,  92, 116  note. 

Army  Serrice  Act,  1847, 26  note,  27. 
Bill  of  Bights,  14. 
Burke's  Act,  1783,  15, 17. 
Defence  Act^  1842,  527. 
General  Training  Act,  1806,  861. 
Local    Militia  Act  (Castlereagh's), 

1808,  21,  361. 
Local  Militia  (Consolidation)  Act, 

1812,  361. 
Militia  Act,  1871,  863. 

1882,  822,  863,  868,  626,  526. 

Militia  Beserre  Act,  1867,  60. 

Mutiny  Act,  184. 

National  Defence  Act,  1888,  184^ 

626,  628,  681. 
Naval  Defence  Act,  1889^  7. 
Begulation  of  the  Forces  Act,  1871, 

873,  630. 
Reserve  Act,  1808,  65. 
Beserve  Force  Act,  1867,  60. 
Beserve  Forces  Act,  1882,  102  110^0, 
822,  628,  624. 

Stock  purse,  16. 

Store  Branch  of  the  War  Office,  283. 

Storekeepers,  Ordnance,  283. 

Stores,  inspection  staff,  436  ;  transport 
of,  for  an  army  corps,  602;  pro- 
vision of,  on  mobilisation,  515. 

Straits  Settlements,  artillery,  224 ;  im- 
perial garrison,  local  forces,  489. 

Strensall  Common  Camp,  429. 

Submarine  Miners,  Boycd  Engineers, 
247. 

Supply,  Army  Service  Corps,  260  ; 
definition  of,  847  ;  general  system, 
ib, ;  organization  for  war,  349 ; 
supply  columns,  3cO;  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  662 ;  movable  suppliet, 
653  ;  field  depots,  ib. 

Surveys  in  the  field,  567.  See  Ord- 
nance Survey  Department. 

Swiss  army  system,  84. 

Tabxania,  local  forces,  486. 

Telegraph  battalion,  Boyal  Engineers, 
245 ;  patrols — ^Austrian,  212 ;  service 
with  an  army  in  the  field,  565. 

Tents,  transport  of,  for  an  army  corps, 
602. 

Tools,  transport  of,  for  an  army  corps, 
602. 

Tower  of  London,  438. 

Trades,  emplo3n[nent  of  soldiers  in, 
166 ;  recognized  in  the  Boyal  Engi- 
neers, 251. 

Trained  bands,  360. 
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Transport,  regimental,  infantiy,  164; 
regimental,  generally,  157  in  the 
Cnmea,  178;  regimental,  oayalrj, 
204;  hone  transport  oyer  sea,  200; 
regimental,  artiilery,  280;  ^rmy 
Senrioe  Corps,  260;  medical  serrice, 
270,  272;  general  system,  847;  in 
war,  840;  regimental  and  gene- 
ral, t6. ;  artUlery  and  engineers, 
860;  railway  transport,  i&.;  water 
transport,  io. ;  exeoutiye  duties, 
864;  provided  for  an  army  oorps, 
602;  requisition  of,  in  case  of 
emergency,  528 ;  of  troops  over 
sea,  687;  for  an  army  in  the 
field,  666;  land  transport,  567; 
water  toansport^  660. 

Trsasuiy,  War  Office  relations  with, 
409. 

Trinidad  local  forces,  401. 

Troops,  movements  of,  865. 

Troopships,  638. 

UaiTBBSAL  serrice  different  from 
'*  eonsoription,"  77 ;  generally  adop- 
ted on  the  Continent,  84 ;  produces 
large  armies,  88. 

UniTersities,  commissions  through, 
817. 

TBTBBnrABT  Department,  origin  and 
development,  810 ;  organisation,  811 ; 
dutiet,  312  ;  system  in  India,  818 ; 
duties  on  active  service,  ii. ;  supply 
of  officers,  810. 

Teterinary  Division,  War  Office,  duties, 
404. 

Teterinary  School,  course  of  instmo- 
tion,  426. 

Victoria,  local  forces,  483. 

Victoria,  Queen,  letter  on  want  of 
unity  of  command  in  the  Indian 
army,  87. 

Volunteer  Cavaliy,  School  for  Yeo- 
manry and,  course  of  instruction, 
486. 

Volunteer  Engineer  and  Bailway  Staif 
Corps,  organisation,  2i9;  value  of, 
681. 

Volunteers,  for  local  service  raised  in 
1808,  20 ;  their  large  number  detri- 
mental to  recruiting,  ih,\  numbers 
much  reduced,  1812,  22  ;  attached 
to  rogimental  districts,  08  ;  associ- 
ation with  territorial  rogiments,  128  ; 
infantry  brigades,  129 ;  first  com- 
missions of  officers,  821  ;  how 
eligible  for  reserve  of  officers,  832 ; 


lost  to  the  army  on  retirement,  388  ; 
history,  870 ;  constitution  and  organ- 
isation, 881 ;  training,  drill,  and  mus- 
ketry, 383  ;  brigade  camps,  ib. ;  ex- 
aminations for  promotion,  884; 
supply  of  officers  and  men,  385  ;  dis- 
cipline, ih.  ;  permanent  staff,  387 ; 
inspection,  ih. ;  finance,  380  ;  duties 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  389 ;  form 
the  third  line  of  d^ence,  626. 
VolonCbers  in  India,  457. 

WAOeoH  Train,  Boyal,  267. 

Wallenstein,  the  most  potent  creator 
of  a  mercenary  army,  60. 

War,  laws  with  ref  eronce  to  preparation 
for,  523. 

War  Office,  development  at  epoch  of 
1783,  17;  weakness  of  the  central 
militaiy  administration,  1819-54, 24 ; 
reorganization  of,  by  Mr.  Cardwell, 
65 ;  nistory,  390 ;  general  organiza- 
tion, 396 ;  system  not  one  of  centrali- 
sation, 308 ;  internal  organization, 
300 ;  Military  Department,  xb, ; 
ten  divisions — adjutant  -  general's, 
400;  quartermaster  -  general's,  ih, ; 
military  secretary's,  401 ;  works,  ih.  \ 
armaments,  402;  militaiy  intelli- 
gence, 403;  medical,  %h.\  military 
education,  ih.\  chaplain-generars, 
ih. ;  and  veterinary,  404 ;  Civil  De- 
partment—four divisions— -finance, 
tft.;  contracts,  405 ;  dothine  depart- 
ment, 406;  and  ordnance  nctories, 
ih. ;  Central  Office,  composition  and 
duties,  407;  relations  with  other 
departoients  of  state,  400 ;  Defence 
Committee,  contpo^ition  and  duties, 
411 ;  Colonial  Defence  Committee, 
ih. 

Wastaffe  in  war,  538. 

Waterloo,  boys  at,  24. 

Wellins[ton,Duke  of,  letter  denouncing 
our  oefensive  weakness,  1847,  42. 

West  Australia,  local  forces,  48i3. 

West  India  Begiment,  167. 

West  Indies,  concentration  of  imperial 
troops,  400  {  local  forces,  401. 

Whitelocke,  on  the  word  militia,  1641, 
360. 

Windham,  Mr.,  introduced  short servioe 
enlistments  andpensions,  1806,  22. 

Works  Division,  War  Office,  composi- 
tion and  duties,  401. 

Works,  Office  of.  War  Office  rolations 
with,  411. 

Wouldham,  B.£.  bridging  camp,  431. 
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Yboicanbt,  first  oommisBions  of 
officers,  321 ;  duties  in  case  of 
ioTAsion  or  rebellion,  374;  history 
and  development,  376;  constitution, 
organization,  establishment,  376 ; 
permanent  staff,  rules,  "  exercise  " 
and  "permanent  duty/*  pay,  finance, 
377;  proyision  of  horses,  supply 
of  officers,  equipment,  inspection, 
schools  of  instruction,  878 ;  can  be 
called  out  'when  militia  embodied, 
626. 

Yeomanry,  School  for,  course   of  in- 
struction, 426. 


Yeomen  of  the  Q^aard,  441. 

Yeomen  Warden  of  the  Tower,  441. 

York,  Duke  of,  appointed  C.-in-C, 
1796, 18  note ;  letter  on  the  oonnec* 
tioQ  between  the  regular  army  and 
the  counties,  66. 

Fork's  (Dukeof)  fioyal  SCiUtaiy  School, 
427. 

Young  soldiers,  present  humane 
system  of  teaching,  at  the  depots,  61 
note ;  number  of,  in  battalions  at 
home,  116;  physical  training  of, 
118;  in  the  innntiy,  140;  in  the 
artillery,  228. 


UAmBtaoM  A  iOKs   rmurrsBs  in  obdinabt  to  hea  MAissTT,  rr.  M^TiM't  lamb. 


■  THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE"     M  A_P_|^l2->. 


INSTITUTIONS,  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES, 
HOMES,  ASSOCIATIONS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  FUNDS 


IK  COmrBOTION   WITH 


THE   ARMY  AND  THE   NAVY.' 


N.B. — Those  marked  •  are  known  to  he  in  need  of^  or  to  welcome^ 
pecuniary  support  from  the  Oeneral  Public, 


soiBirrmo  ikstztutioks. 


Titles. 

*Boja1  Uxiited  Seirice  Institution. 

(£&tsblish6d  in  1831  for  promotion  of 
NataI  ftnd  Military  Art.    Additional 
members  and  contributions  to  Build- 
ing Fund  needed.) 
Aldershot  Military  Society. 
Military  Society  of  Ireland. 
United  Sendee  Institution  of  India. 
Bo^al  Artillery  Institution. 


Addresses. 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


Aldershot. 

Dublin. 

Simla,  East  Indies. 

Woolwich. 


BXPLOTKBNT  AQEKOIES. 

N.B. — About  18,000  men  are  passed  annually  to  the  Beserre  at  about  26  years 
of  age.  Many  other  soldiers  are  discharged  annually  to  Pension.  It  is  to  facilitate 
their  m*entry  into  dril  life  that  the  following  agencies  have  been  formed. 


^National  Association  for  the  Employment 
of  Reserye  and  Discharged  Soldiers 
1886. 

N.B.— ifo  FoM, 


12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


>  These  extracts  are  mainly  taken,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  from 
*'  NaTal  and  Military  Funds  and  Institutions,"  by  Ck>lonel  James  Gildea.  (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  1803.    ¥rioe  U,6d.) 
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•The  Brmnch  Offices 

Birmingham,  Brighton,  Brentwood  (Essex),  Cambridge,  GaDteri>aT7,  Chester,  Derbj, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Gh>sport,  Qrsyesend,  Halifaz,  Hull,  Lirerpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield,  Taunton, 
Worcester. 
Affiliated  to  the  National  Association  are  : — 

Titles. 


^Regimental  District  Assodatioiis. 

The  Scottish  Society. 

The  London  Recruiting  District  Agencj. 

The  Brigade  of  Q-uards'  Agencj. 

The  Riflemen's  Aid  Society. 

The  Employment  Registi^. 


Addresses. 

The  Barraeht  at  each  Regimental  Distnci 

Headquarters,  Me  *^  Army  List." 
61,  Honoyer  Street,  Edinburgh. 
St.  George's  Barracks,  liondon,  S.W. 
Brigade  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Winchester. 
Discharge  Dep6t,  €h>sport,  Hants. 


N.B.— J?e»p^er#  may  tngagtt  trushoorihy  men  at  angf  qf  ike  above,    Nome  hut 

such  ae  hear  good  eharaetere  are  recommended. 


The  following  agencies  work  independently  of  the  National 


to:— 


•Army  and  Nary  Pensioners'  Employ- 
ment Society.    1866. 
{For  Naval  and  Military  Pensionere.) 
*Army  and  Nary  Labour  Corps  of  House 
and  Window  Cleaners. 

(Connected  with  aboye.) 
*Corps  of  Commissionaires.    1859. 

(EnroJs  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors.) 
Maintains  out-qnarter  diyisions  at 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liyerpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Nottingham. 
Yale  of  Leyen  Union  Jack  Brigade 
1887. 


20,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


62,  Whitoombe  Street,  W.C. 


Exchange  Court,  Strand,  W.C. 


Alexandzia,  Dumbartonshire. 


As  Office  Keepers,  Messengers,  Porters,  &o.,  subject  to  examination  in  "  the  three  R's.*' 
Age,  generally,  21  to  86 ;  but  in  most  cases  candidates  who  haye  seryed  in  the 
Army  or  Nayy  may  deduct  from  actual  age  any  time  seryed  towards  Pension. 


Enquiry  and  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Chief  Clerk  at  Board  of  Admiialty ; 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Charity  Commission;  Colonial  Office;  House  of  Commons; 
Custom  House ;  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  Education  Department ;  Exchequer 
and  Audit ;  Foreign  Office ;  Qeneral  Post  Office  ;  Home  Office ;  India  Office ;  Liland 
Reyenue  Department;  Local  Goyemment  Board;  House  of  Lords;  Priyy  Council 
Office ;  Royal  Mint ;  Science  Department,  South  Kensington ;  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
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W.C. ;  Board  of  Trade ;  Troasufy,  Whitehall ;  War  Office ;  Office  of  Woods  ;  Office 
of  Worke ;  The  Bojal  Parka  (Col.  Wlieatiey ,  12,  WhitehaU  Place) ;  Army  Clothing 
Department,  Pimlioo ;  and  the  Civil  and  Military  Prisons  Department,  Home  Office, 
S.W. 

(Discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  their  widows,  are  eligible  under  precise  rules.) 
N.B. — The  <tddre»ses  can  be  obtained  from  any  Directory. 


SOTiPIBBS*  HOMBS,  Sto. 

Tkoee  here  mentioned  are  chiefly  organizations  maintaining  Somes  ctt  many 
places.     The  arrangement  is  in  the  chronological  order. 

Titles.  Addresses. 

^Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homes.      Estab-      Centenary  Hall,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 
lished  1869  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church. 

At  Aldershot,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Woolwich,  Shorncliffe,  London  (Buckingham 
Palace  Boad),  The  Curragh,  Devonport,  Malta  (two),  India  (fire),  The  Cape 
(Simon's  Town),  Cairo,  Trincomali. 

*Mrs.  and  Miss  Darnell's  Homes.    Estab-    I   Mission  Hall,  Aldershot. 
lished  1862.  I 

Branches  at  Colchester,  Plymouth,  Manchester,  Chatham,  London  (James 

Street,  Buckingham  Gate),  Windsor. 


•Miss  Weston's  SaUors'  Bests.    1868. 
•Miss  Bobinson's  Homes.    1874. 


DcTonport  and  Portsmouth. 
Soldiers'  Institute,  Portsmouth. 


Branches — High  Street,  Portemouth,  and  Queen  Stareet,  Portsea ; 

Alexandria  (Egypt). 


Gibraltar  Soldiers'  Institute.    1876. 
•Gibraltar  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home. 

1882. 
•Miss  Sandes'  Homes.    1879.     (Ireland.) 


Southport  Street,  Gibraltar. 
Europa  Main  Boad,  Gibraltar. 

Soldiers'  Home,  Dublin. 


Branches  at  Soldiers'  Institute  (Phoenix  Park  Gutes),  Cork,  Balliucollig, 

Queenstown,  Belfast,  Dundalk,  AtMone. 

EdinbuT^h  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home.  '    Mound  Place,  Edinburgh. 
1877. 

(Sleeping  aooommodation,  85  beds.)        I 
•Church  of  England  Soldiers'  Institutes.      Church  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1880.  ; 

Institutes  at  Aldershot,  Colchester,  Gk>sport,  Woolwich,  Malta,  Pirbright. 

JZoMM  under  prirate  or  local  management  exist  also  at 

Deyonport,  Duke  Street  (Royal  Sailors') ;  Sandgate,  Chapel  Street ;  Cork,  Mer- 
chant's Quay  (Royal  Sailors');  •Norwich;  •Woolwich,  High  Street;  Glasgow, 
Maiyhill ;  Brighton,  Lewes  Boad ;  Dover,  Margate  Street ;  Ipswich ;  Ajr, 
K.B. ;  The  Cunagh  Camp ;  Portiand ;  •Gosport,  Arenue  Boad  (Miss  Bidout's)  ; 
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Carlisle ;  KenBington,  Church  Street  (a  "  free-and-easy "  Club)  ;  'Dorchester : 
'York  ;  Winchester,  'Hyde  Close,  ditto,  High  Street;  Clonmel;  'Haroilior, 
N.B. ;  Canterbury;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  25,  Ancrum  Street;  Feimoy;  *Iich- 
field,  Whittington ;  Birr ;  North  London,  Norfolk  Boad,  N.W. ;  Pembn>ke 
Dock  (Army  and  Nary)  ;  'Caterham ;  Dublin,  Castle  Street  (Soldiers'  Club 
non-sectarian). 


VABIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


(A  few  only  can 

Titles. 

•Army.     1860.  t  Scripture  Readers'  ; 

•Royal  Nayal.    1860.  J      Society. 
Army  Temperance  Association.     1862. 

Branch  at  Aldershot. 
National   Society   for  Aid  to  Sick  and 
Wounded.      1870.      (Irrespective    of 
Nationality.) 
Princess  of  Wales  Branch  of  ditto.    1885 . 

(For  British  Troops.) 
Army    G-uild    of    the    Holy  Standard. 
1893.     (For  Church  of  England  Work 
in  all  Gkkrrisons.) 
Army  and  Nary  Veterans'  Association. 
1891.  Originally  for  the  Army,  but  now 
includes  the  Nayy.    Chatham  Circle. — 
Ditto,    Woolwich    Circle. — Patron-in- 
Chief— H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  object  of  the  Veterans'  Association 
is  to  maintain  the  tie  between  old  com- 
rades, officers  and  men,  and  elevate 
the  status  of  the  retired  soldier. 
N.B. — Retired  Officers  invited  to  con- 
tribute <u  Sonorary  Members ;  or  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  other  circles. 


be  mentioned.) 

Addresses. 
4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

Simla,  Bengal. 

Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


General  Forbes,  Chairman. 

Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Bramley  Ridont,  Execu- 
tive Officer,  New  Brompton,  Kent. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Browell,  R.A.,  Chairman. 
There  are  two  pre-existing   Veteran>' 

Associations  in  Canada — at  Toronto  and 

Halifax. 


AS7LUXS,  SCHOOLS,  A». 

Royal  Chelsea  Hospital.    1682. 
Royal  Eilmainham  Hospital.    1684. 
Royal  Q-reenwich  Hospital.    1694. 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School.    1 765. 
Duke  of  York's  Military  School.    1803. 
Royal  Caledonian  Asylum.     1815.    (For 

Children  of  Scottish  Soldiers,  Sailors, 

and  Marines.) 


Chelsea. 

Dublin. 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

Dublin. 

Chelsea. 

Holloway,  N. 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


TitlM. 
•Saflon' Oiphia  Girl's  School.    1829. 
Bojal  NstaI  School  (Elthsm).    1888. 
(Sons  of  Officers,  Sojal  Nary  and 
IC^nncs.} 
Bojal   School  for  Naval   and    Marine 

Officers'  Daughters.    1840. 
Wellington  College.    1868. 
(Foondation  for  90  sons  of  Officers.) 
*Bojal  Cambridge  Asylum  for  Soldiers' 

Widows.    1864. 
^Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home  (Hampstead). 
1866. 
Bojal  Yiotoria  Patriotic  Asylum.    1867. 
(Orphan  daughters  of  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
and  ICarines.) 
*Boyal  School  for  daughters  of  Officers 
of  the  Army.    1864.    (Bath.) 
Drummond  Institution.    1864. 
(For  orphan  daughters  of  Soldiers.) 
•Gordon  Boys' Home.    1886.    (Woking.) 


Addresses. 
60,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  B.C. 
SackTille  Street,  W. 


Sackrille  Stieet,  W. 
Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
Adclphi,  W.C. 
68,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


26,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
20,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


JfUMDS. 


Boyal  Artillery  Begimental   Chaiities. 
1848. 
(For  temporary  aviftanoe  of  Soldiers' 

fsmilies.    B.A.) 
Boyal  Commission  of  the  Patriotio  Fund. 

1864. 
(Administers  rarious  relief  funds  under 

specified  conditions.) 
Shadforth  Annuities.    1866. 
(For  widows  and  unmarried  daughters 
of     Officers,     Army,     Navy,     and 
Marines.) 
Boyal  Engineers' Charitable  Fund.  1869- 
(Awists  families  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.    B.B.) 
•Boyal  Military  Benerolent  Fund.    1876. 
(Annuities  to  widows  and  unmarried 
daughters  of  Officers  of  the  Army, 
including  Boyal  Marines.) 
Indian  Patriotic  Fund.    1880. 
(Belieres    widows    and     orphans    of 
British    and    NatiTc    Soldiers,   in- 
eluding  Camp  Followen,' disabled  in 
the  field.) 


Woolwich. 


68,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


War  Office,  S.W. 


Deputy   Adjutant-General,   Boyal    En« 
gineers.  War  Office,  S.W. 

198,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 


Cokmd  James  Gildea^  7,' 
Place,  S.W. 
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TitieB. 

•Boysl  Cambridge  Fond.    1888. 
(Belieras  wounded,  disabled,  or  decayed 

Soldiers  of  good  character.) 
Boyal  Naral  Fund.     (Nayal  Exhibition, 

1891.) 
(Belieyes  widows  or  dependent  relatives 
of   Seameii  and  Marines    dying  in 
the  Serrioe.) 
GoTenunent  Compassionate  f  ^EVavj. 
Funds  L  Army. 

N.B. — Both  make  Granit,  from  turns 
provided  ta  Eeiimatee,  to  near  relatives  of 
Officers  deceased  {Nawf)^  or  not  eniUled 
to  Pensums  (Armjf). 


Addresses. 
Walter  Sheean,  Esq.,  War  Office,  S.W. 

9,  Craig's  Court,  S.W. 


Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
War  Office,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 


St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  being      St.  John*s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  liondoo, 

the  Ambulance  Department  of   the  E.C. 

Grand  Prioiy  of  the  Order  of  the 

Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 

England. 
President:   H.B.H.  Prince  of  Wales, 

K.G.  (Gband  Prior  of  the  Order). 
Director  of  the  Ambulance  Department, 

and   Chairman  of  Committees — ^The 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst  (Under 

Secretary  of  State  for  War). 

Centres  established  in  all  principal  towns  of  the  United  kingdom,  and  in  many  of 
the  Colonies.  Classes  to  teach  "first  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  "  constantly  held  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  in  all  military  garrisons.  Full  particnlus  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief  Secretary. 


*^The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  As- 
sociation.   1886. 


Colonel  James  Gildea,  7,  Il^naMsboxough 
Place,  Kensington,  S.W. 


Belieres,  in  peace  and  war,  the  families  of  men  of  all  branches  of  Uie  Land  and 
Sea  Forces  of  tiw  United  Sangdoal 

An  "  Offioeta*  Branch  "  aids,  traaqporarily,  Officers'  widows,  and  assists  the  edneation 
of  Officers*  children ;  and  a  **  Nursing  Branch  "  supplies  nurses  for  families  of  Soldien 
and  Sailors  in  large  ganison  and  seaport  towns,  and  ilistruction  as  to  health  and 
hygiene. 

The  organization  is  wide-embracing.  There  are  farmed,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
County  and  DiYisional  Committees,  reptesenting  "Petty  Sessional"  or  "Union" 
diTifliotM  of  counties,  ifith  lady  Presidents.  In  Irelamd  the  Committees  work  br 
counties,  in  India  by  Presid^noies.  The  work  is  entirely  TV>luntaiy,  and  it  is  beJiered 
*'  the  standard  of  morality  and  self-respect  will  be  nuaed,  and  a  closer  iniinacy  and 
interest  formed  between  Territorial  Begiments  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlia  serersl 
districts." 
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A   BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


OF  THB 


IRo^al  '^niic'b  Service  Jnatitution. 


Adapted  from  that  issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Council^  1898. 


This  Institution  waa  founded  in  1881,  under  the  auspices  of  King  William  tlie  Fourth 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  Nand  and  Military  Officers,  at  that  time,  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Country. 

In  1860,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  gradonsly  pleased  to  grant  to  the  Members  of 
the  Institution  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  under  the  title  of  Thb  Boyal  United 
Sbbtiok  Ikstitctioit. 

On  tiie  Ut  January,  1891,  Her  Majesty  was  further  giadoosly  pleased  to  grant  to 
the  Institution  the  use  of  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  for  the  porpasee  of  their 
Museum,  Ao.,  *'as  a  mark  of  Her  Majesty's  appreciation  of  the  Qsefalneas  of  the 
Institution  in  conneotion  with  the  Naval  and  Military  Sarrices/'  The  Oouscil  hopes 
that  by  the  addition  of  a  building  on  the  adjoining  ground,  the  Institution  will  ere 
long  be  in  possession  of  a  House*  which  shall  enable  it  fully  to  cany  ont  the  object* 
for  which  the  Institution  was  founded,  and  also  be  worthy  of  the  Serricee  which  it 
represents. 

DBBioy. 

The  design  of  the  Institution  is  to  promote  Nayal  and  Military  Art,  Science  and 
Literature. 

The  abore  object  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  Library  i  the  deliyery  of  Lectures ;  the 
exhibition  of  Inyentions ;  the  publication  of  a  Journal;  a  Museum  containing  Nayal 

*  Tiie  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  Council  hopes  that  it  will  bo  in 
possesaion  of  the  Members  by  June,  1894. 
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and  Military  Models,  a  oolleoiion  of  AimB  of  all  Nations,  BelioB  of,  and  TrophiM  eoe- 
nected  with,  dintinguished  Offioen  and  warlike  operations ;  and  other  ezhibita  affiordiBg 
professional  information. 

QtrixiFiOATiOK  OF  Mbxbebs. 

The  following  Officers  are  entitled  to  become  Members  witkoui  hattoi,  on  pajment  of 
their  entrance  fee  and  subscription,  yiz.,  •  •  •  Officers  of  the  Armj,  NaTj,  Marinei' 
Her  Majesij's  East  Indian  and  Colonial  Kayal  and  Military  Forces,  Militia,  Yeomanzy, 
Boyal  Naral  Beserre,  and  Volunteer  Corps,  and  Naral  and  Military  Oadeta  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  commanding  officers. 

Officers  who  hare  quitted  the  Serrioe,  and  some  others,  are  eligible  to  beoome 
Members  by  ballot. 

8ub8cbiptiov. 
An  Ektbakcb  Fbe  of  Onb  Pound. 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  Okb  Pound,  or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Tm  Pounds 
(including  Entrance  Fee). 

The  Joubnal. 

The  Journal,  published  Monthly,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  contains  reports 
of  the  Lectures,  and  also  original  Papers.  In  addition,  there  are — a  "  Foreign  sectioii,''  for 
translations  from  Foreign  publications — ^Notes — naral  and  militaiy— on  current  erents 
at  home  and  abroad,  and — Notices  of  the  contents  of  Foreign  Periodicals  and  New 
Books. 

The  Council  is  anxious  that  Officers  (particularly  those  on  Foreign  Stations)  should 
contribute  Papers,  descriptiye  of  Countries  or  Warlike  operations,  or  containing  other 
Professional  information. 

Thb  Libbaby. 
The  Library  contains  24,009  Tolumes  of  Professional,  Historical  and  Scientific  Works. 

The  Library  is  found  most  Taluable  for  purposes  of  study  and  reference,  and  is 
extensively  used  by  the  Officers  of  H.M.'s  Services. 

Members  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  not  in  arrears  with  their  subscription  to 
the  Institution,  can  borrow  books  from  tbe  Libraiy  on  payment  of  10«.  in  advance 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  such  period  being  reckoned  from  date  of  payment.    Each 
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book  lent  can  be  kepi  for  one  month,  bat  this  tenn  can  be  extended  under  certain 
conditions. 

With  the  exception  of  woilu  of  reference,  rare  and  Talnable  books,  which  cannot  be 
replaced  with  certainty,  bound  yolnmes  of  pamphlets,  and  certain  other  works,  which 
are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Institution,  the  whole  of  the  books  in  the  General 
Library  are  arailable  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Lending  Library. 

I>etailed  Bules  as  to  the  routine  of  the  Lending  Library  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Librarian. 

Bbadikg  akd  WRTEnra  Sooms. 

In  addition  to  the  Librazy,  there  is  a  Beading  Boom,  in  which  the  leading  Daily 
Papers,  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  and  the  Weekly  Scientific  and  Pro- 
fessional Newspapers  are  to  be  found ;  also  a  Writing  and  Smoking  Boom.  Tea  and 
Coffee  can  be  obtained  by  Members. 

These  Booms  are  open  to  Members  from  10  A.x.  to  8  p.m. 

Members  can  receive  and  answer  letters  at  the  Institution. 


Soldiers,  Sailors,  Militiamen,  Volunteers,  and  Policemen  in  uniform  have  free 
a  tmission  to  the  Museum.  The  public  may  obtain  admission  to  the  Museum  by 
tickets,  to  be  obtained  of  Members  and  of  the  Secretary. 


The  Boyal  United  Serrice  Institution,  under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  aided 
by  the  GoTemment  and  supported  by  the  different  branches  of  Her  Majesty's  Serrices 
has  become  a  National  Institution,  and  as  such  seeks  not  only  to  cultivate  the  Sciences 
connected  with  the  Profession  of  Arms,  but  also  to  concentrate  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Empire  whatever  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  Services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
Country. 

Gbkald  B.  Maxtbt,  lieui.  BJ^*., 
Secretary, 

Whitbhajll  Yabd, 

AprU,  1808. 


Telegraphic  Address,  o/o  "Buasatua,'*  London. 
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AN   APPEAL. 

Her  Hsjeftj  the  Queen  has  gnctouelj  Manned  to  the  nee  of  Uw 
Serrioe  IneHtution  the  Buiqiietuig  Honee,  Whitehall,  hot  tins  hoildiag 
infaffident  for  the  porpoeee  of  the  InstitatioB,  it  haa  been  decided  to 
aooommodation  on  an  adjoining  aite,  of  which  a  lease  has  been  obtaintfft 
Crown.    There  ie  therefore  an  immediate  prospect  of  tiie  Institution 
from  the  occupation  of  its  present  rerj  inadequate  premises,  aad  ttma 
on  a  new  stage  of  its  career.    But  unless  extraneous  aid  be  IntfaeoDiiii^ 
the  building  operations  which  are  contemplated  will  result  in  the  absorpiioa  <lf  aftii 
aTailable  capital,  which  has  arisen  from  accumulated  sarings  and  life  com] 
the  interest  on  this  sum  will  be  lost  to  the  annual  income. 


It  is  oooceived  that  this  mi^t  embaxrass  the  Institution  in  its  future 
and  since  the  Institution  has  become  an  indispensable  ad junot  to  tiie  Vvful 
Berrioes,  an  appeal  is  kow  icadb  to  all  who  abx  nmnunrsD  ik  thb  wwtfttacr 
OF  THB  Abmt  avb  Natt  to  contribute  to  raising  £25,000  which  wiU  be  mpAeA  to 
ro-house  and  re-equip  the  Royal  United  Serrioe  Institution. 

Donations  may  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  Whitehall  Yard,  and  to  Messrs.  Brummond, 
Bankers,  Charing  Cross. 
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